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CORRIGENDA 

Page 156, Urn iT,frovt foot. For him read Micon. 

,, 209, ,, 24 ,, ,, statues of aoW Dionysus and. 

,, 289, 2 ,, „ Aar XNxiii. reaa’ xxxiv. 

,, 504, ,, 6 ,, ,, coloured grey «aty coloured red, grey, blue and 

purple. N.B . — The references in the text are to the older plan of 
Eleusis published in Mr. L. Dyer's Gods of Greece, for tvhich, 
after the text uias printed off, the later and fuller plan given by 
Mr. D. Philios in his work Eleusir. (Athens, 1896) was substituted. 
The new plan was adapted as far as possible to the description in the 
text, but some discrepancies remain. The references to the plan on 
fp. 504, 505 (for yeWow read blue), 509 (/ar dotted hatchings read 
green, etc.], 510 (for blank circles read yellow circles) should be 
corrected accordingly. 
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BOOK FIRST 


ATTICA 

Pausanias describes Attica in the following order : Sunium and the 
coast from Sunium to Piraeus (i. i. i); the harbours of Athens (i. 
I. 2-4); Cape Colias and the road from Phalerum to Athens (i. i. 5- 
i. 2. i) ; the road from Piraeus to Athens (i. 2. 2-3) ; Athens itself 
("i. 2. 4-i. 29. i) ; the road from Athens to the Academy and Colonus 
Hippius (i. 29. 2-i. 30. 4); the Attic townships (i. 31); the Attic 
mountains (i. 32. 1-2) ; the Attic townships again, namely, Marathon 
(i. 32. 3-7), Brauron (i. 33. i), and Rhamnus (i. 33. 2-S) ; Oropus 
and the sanctuary of Amphiaraus (i. 34) ; the Attic islands, particularly 
Salamis (i. 35. i-i. 36. 2); the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis 
(i. 36. 3-i. 38. 7) ; the road from Eleusis to Eleutherae (i. 38. 8-9) ; 
the road from Eleusis to Megara (1. 39. 1-3) ; Megara (i. 39. 4-i. 44. 
2) ; the harbour of Megara (i. 44. 3) ; the mountainous district of 
Megara, with the towns Pagae and Aegosthena (i. 44. 4-5); the road 
from IMegara to the Isthmus of Corinth (i. 44. 6-10). 

Of special works dealing' with the topography of Attica, apart from 
that of Athens, the most important is the series of large maps of Attica 
drawn by officers and officials of the Prussian Headquarter Staff, and 
published by the German Archaeological Institute, with explanatory text, 
chiefly by Professor A. Alilchhdfer. Twenty-one of these maps have been 
published (D. Reimer, Berlin, 1881-93), but the series is still (October 
1894) incomplete. Next in importance to this monumental work is 
Leake’s Demi of Attica (second edition, London, 1841). Of less 
importance are L. Ross’s Demen von Attika (Halle, 1S46), and P. 
Kastromenos’s Demen von Attika (Leipzig, 1 886). 

1. I. Cape Sunium. Cape Sunium, now called Cape Collona or 
KoUonnaes, from the far- seen columns which crown its brow, is a 
massive and lofty headland of rugged crystalline rock running far into 
the sea and joined to the mainland by' a low sandy isthmus. The sides 
of the headland fall sheer into the sea in cliffs about 200 feet 
high. On the eastern side of the isthmus is a narrow creek where sail- 
ing vessels, unable to weather the cape, take shelter. The bay on the 
western side of the isthmus is roomy, but is e.xposed to the full fury of 
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the south wind. The summit of the cape is overg^rown with shrubs, and 
is surrounded by a ruined fortification wall except on the brink of preci- 
pices that render all fortification needless. The wall, about iij 
feet thick, is faced outside and inside with squared blocks of white 
marble laid in regular courses ; the core is of earth and pebbles. It is 
flanked with square towers, which project lo feet from the curtain at 
intervals averaging 65 feet. The best-preserved piece of wall is on the 
north side, towards the east end. On the west side it is less carefully 
constructed, and there are no towers. The circuit is over half a mile. 

On the extreme and highest point of the cape is the ruined temple 
of Athena. The platform on which the temple stands is supported on 
the north and west by substructures of massive blocks, built to eke out 
the small level space on the summit of the headland. The temple was 
of the Doric order, with six columns at each of the ends and thirteen 
(not twehe, as has sometimes been asserted) columns on each of 
the flanks, the comer columns being reckoned twice over. The 
stylobate (the pavement on which the columns rest) was 31.15 metres 
long by 13.48 metres broad (about 102 feet by 44 feet). Nine 
columns of the peristyle are standing on the south side and two on the 
north; they still support their architraves. The columns are 6.10 
metres (20 feet) high ; their diameter is 3 feet 4 inches at the base 
and 2 feet 7 inches under the capital. In diameter and in taper 
they correspond almost exactly to those of the so-called Theseum at 
Athens. They have only sixteen fiutings, instead of twenty, the usual 
number in Doric columns. Besides the eleven columns of the peristyle, 
there are standing the north anta of the fore-temple {pronaos) and its 
adjoining column, with some blocks of the south anta. The German 
Transfeldt, who was at Sunium in 1674, saw seventeen columns, including 
two antae. When Wheler visited Sunium in 1676 there were nine 
columns standing on the south side, five on the north, and two pilasters 
(antae) and part of the fore-temple. The stone of which the temple 
is built is a fine-grained white marble, tinged with a light bluish-gray. 
The quarries in which it was hewn are in the valley of Agrilcsa, two and 
a half miles to the north of Cape Sunium. A carefully constructed and 
well-preser\ed ancient road leads thither o\-er a low pass. Circular 
bases of columns, matching the columns at Sunium in diameter, can 
still be seen in the quarries. The marble is less durable than the 
Pentelic : hence it weathers more rapidly, and the originally sharp 
flutings of the columns at Sunium arc now worn and blunted. Nor does it 
take on, b\ exposure to the atmosphere, that beautiful golden-brown patina 
which now covers the columns of the Parthenon. The reason of this is 
that whereas the Pentelic marble contains an admi.xture of iron, which 
by oxidation produces a golden-brown patina on surfaces exposed to the 
air, the Agntesa marble has no tincture of iron. Hence the pure 
glistering white of the columns at Sunium is remarkable, and, contrasted 
with the blue sky against which they stand outlined and the deep green 
of the shrubs in the foreground, makes a brilliantly coloured picture. 

In front of the fore-temple (pronaos) lie strewed thirteen slabs of 
a yellowish-white marble, with large crj-stals. The slabs are adorned 
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with much -defaced reliefs, among which Mr. Fabricius, who has 
studied them with care, believes that he can make out a battle between 
Centaurs and Lapiths, a battle between the gods and the giants, and 
Theseus taming the Marathonian bull. 

Excavations conducted at Sunium by Dr. Dorpfeld in March 1884 
revealed the fact that the marble temple stands on the foundation of an 
older temple built of common stone, and only a trifle smaller than the 
later marble temple. Dr. Dorpfeld found a great many drums of the 
columns and several pieces of the architrave of the older temple ; the 
drums are all unfluted. It may be conjectured that this older temple 
was destroyed by the Persians. The date of the erection of the marble 
temple is not known, but on architectural grounds we may place it in 
the second half of the fifth century^ B.c. Dr. Dorpfeld, whose opinion 
oil all such questions is entitled to the greatest respect, inclines to con- 
sider it later than the Parthenon, and nearly contemporary with, though 
rather later than, the so-called Tbeseum at Athens. 

To the north of the temple and slightly below it is an artificial 
terrace about 50 feet long by 30 broad, supported on the north and 
west by a well-preserved wall of white marble. On the east side the 
terrace abuts on the fortification wall which encloses the summit of the 
cape. Near the north-eastern comer of the platform lie two Doric 
capitals differing both from each other and from those of the temple. 
Since the publication of T/te Unedited Antiquities of Attica (London, 1817) 
it has been generally supposed that this platform supported a propylaeum 
or portal leading into the sacred precinct, consisting of two gateways one 
at each end of the platform, each gateway being fomied by two Doric 
columns between antae with a pediment over them. But it is possible 
that the platform served as a basement for an altar or chapel of 
Poseidon, who was worshipped at Sunium (Aristophanes, Knights, 560, 
with the scholiast ; Scy\ 3 .\, Pcniplus, 57). The regattas held at Sunium 
(Lysias, Or. xxi. 5) were no doubt in honour of Poseidon. Cp. Hero- 
dotus, \'i. 87 ; Paus. ii. 35. i note. 

The earliest mention of Sunium is in the Odyssey (iii. 278), where 
it is said that ^lenelaus's pilot Phrontis was stmek down at the helm by 
Apollo’s shafts as he was steering past the sacred headland of Sunium. 
In the winter of 4 13-4 12 B.C., during the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians fortified Sunium to protect vessels bringing corn to Athens 
(Thucydides, viii. 4). On one occasion the slaves in the neighbouring 
mines of Laurium broke out, murdered their guards, and seized the 
fortress of Sunium, from which they laid waste Attica with fire and 
sword (Posidonius, cited by Athenaeus, vi. p. 272 e f). Sunium was a 
township {done) of the tribe Leontis (Strabo, i.x. p. 398 ; Stephanus 
Byz. s.v. SoiViov ; C. I. A. ii. No. 864), and had the reputation of 
admitting run-away slaves to the rights of burgesses without inquiring 
too nicely into their antecedents (Ana.xandrides, quoted by Athenaeus, 
vi. p. 263 c). The woods which clothed the headland in the days of 
Sophocles {Ajax, 1217 sgg.) have disappeared; but the hills of 
Laurium, rising from the shore on the landward side of the cape, are 
still well wooded. 
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The view of the solitary temple at Sunium overhanging the sea has 
been famous since the publication of Childe Harold. Byron found the 
view of the ruins more striking from the land than from the sea (note 
on Childe Harold, canto ii. stanza 86). The prospect, too, from the 
temple over the sea to the islands of the Aegean and the coast of 
Peloponnese is one of surpassing loveliness. 

See J. G. Transfeldt’s ‘ Descriptio promontorii Sunii, ’ in Mittheihmgen des 
deiitschen archaologischen Institutes in Athen, i (1876), p. 105 sq . ; WTieler, 
ney into Greece, p. 448 sq . ; Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 6 sqq. ; The Unedited 
Antiquities of Attica {SociAy oi 'DWAts.nU, London, 1S17), pp. 53-56, with ten 
plates; Antiquities of Ionia, Part II. (Society of Dilettanti, London, 1817), pp. 
20-23, with plates ix.-xiv. ; Dodwell, Tour through Greece, I. p. 539 sqq. ; Leake, 
Topography of Athens and the Demi, 2. p. 62 sqq. ; Wordsworth, Athens and 
Attica, p. 176 sq. ; Fiedler, Reise, I. p. 55 sqq. ; W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und 
Eindrucke aus Griechenland, p. 64 sqq. ; L. Ross, IVanderungen in Griechenland, 
2. p. 150^7. ; Bursian, Geographic von Griechenland, I. p. 354 jy. ; A. Michaelis, 
in Annali dell Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 36 (1864), p. 249 sqq. ; 
H. Belle, Trois Annies en Grice, p. 237 sqq.-, K. Lange, ‘ Tempelsculpturen 
von Sunion,’ Mittheil. d. deutsch. archaol. Inst, in Athen, 6 (1881), pp. ; 

W. Dorpfeld, ‘ Der Tempel von Sunion,’ ib. 9 (1SS4), pp. 324-337 ; E. Fabricius, 

‘ Die Skulpturen vom Tempel in bunion,’ ib. pp. 338-353 ; Baedeker, Griechen- 
land,^ p. 135 sqq. ; Guide-foanne, Grice, i. p. 191 sqq. ; A. Milchhofer, Karten 
von Attika, Erlauternder Text, Heft iii.-vi. p. 28 sqq. As to the marble of which 
the temple at .Sunium is built, see G. R. Lepsius, Griechische Martnorstudien 
(Berlin, 1S90), pp. 27-29. 

f 1. I. Laurium, where the Athenians once had silver mines. 
The south-eastern extremity of the Attic peninsula is occupied by a 
well-marked and nearly isolated group of rugged and barren, but low 
and somewhat tame hills clothed with brushwood and firs. The highest 
summits do not much exceed 1000 feet. Limestone, and especially 
mica-schist, are the rocks that chiefly crop up on the surface. The 
main valleys run north and south ; they are fruitful and well cultivated : 
clumps of olive-trees, with here and there an oak, rise in the middle of 
corn-fields. There are many sweet sequestered nooks in these valleys, 
their smiling and rustic aspect contrasting agreeably with the bareness 
of the Athenian and Eleusinian plains. Such are the hills of Laurium ; 
they extend about eleven miles north and south, and about five miles 
east and west. In places they are honeycombed with the shafts and 
galleries of the ancient silver mines, and heaps of slag and the ruins of 
furnaces are to be seen everywhere. More than 2000 ancient shafts 
have been counted. Some are perpendicular, and vary in depth from 
65 to 400 feet. In the sides of these perpendicular shafts there are 
holes in which ladders were probably fixed. Other shafts are slanting, 
with steps cut in them. The shape of the shafts is almost invariably 
square, and they measure about 6 feet across. At a depth of from 80 
to 150 feet the galleries begin. The roofs of these galleries are sup- 
ported by pillars consisting sometimes of pieces of the native rock left 
standing, sometimes of built piers. As the pillars of native rock con- 
tained ore, the proprietors were tempted by cupidity to remove them. 
This dangerous practice was a capital offence at law, and in the time of 
the orator Lycurgus the death-penalty was actually inflicted on one 
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; Diphilus, who had enriched himself by this unscrupulous proceeding 
1 ([Plutarch,] X. Orator, vit., Lycurgus, p. 843 d). In the sides both 
• a of the galleries and of the shafts niches for lamps may be seen ; some of 
the miners’ lamps, made of clay, have been found, and are exhibited in the 
^1 small Museum at Ergastiria or Laz>rio?i, as the modern mining town is 
• called. The noxious atmosphere of the mines at Laurium was remarked 
by the ancients (Xenophon, Memorabilia, iii. 6. 1 2 ; Plutarch, Compar. 
Nic. et Crass, i), and ventilation shafts were accordingly constructed 
{Etymol. Magn., s.v. \pv\aytiiyla, p. 819), some of which have been 
discovered descending to depths of 360 to 360 feet. The ore seems to 
have been brought to the surface partly by machinery and partly by 
slaves. The state owned the mines, and granted them on perpetual 
leases to private persons, who obtained possession by paying a sum of 
money once for all as purchase or entry money (Demosthenes, xxxvii. 
P- 973 ) Bdckh, Public Economy of Athens^- p. 644 sgq.") 

It can hardly be doubted that .Athens owed not only her commercial 
but even her political greatness in large measure to the possession of 
these silver mines. For Greece is very poor in the precious metals ; 
the only other place where [silver is said to have been found was the 
island of Siphnos (Herodotus, iii. 57 ; cp. Paus., .x. ii. 2 note). Hence 
a state like Athens in the possession of rich silver mines enjoyed a great 
advantage over its neighbours. During the splendid period of Greek 
history the Athenian silver coinage had by far the widest circulation, 
and its reputation for purity of metal and accuracy of weight stood so 
high, not only in Europe but in the heart of Asia and Arabia, that it was 
deemed inexpedient to make any improvement in the types, lest its 
circulation should be diminished. For barbarous peoples get used to 
certain kinds of coins, and prefer them to all others. For example, 
Maria Teresa dollars are accepted to this day in Abyssinia. This ex- 
plains why Athenian coins, contrary to what we might have expected, 
have always a certain rude and archaic appearance, and are amongst 
the least artistic of Greek coins. The earliest coins of Athens, dating 
from early in the sixth century E.C., present us with the head of Athena 
on the one side and her owl on the other, and these types were main- 
tained, with hardly any variation, to the last. See P. Gardner, Types 
of Greek Coins, p. 47x7.; Head, Coins of the Ancients, p. 18. The 
greatness of Athens as a naval power dated from the time when Themi- 
stocles persuaded his countrymen, instead of dividing amongst themselves 
the revenue derived from the mines, to expend it in building a fleet of 
two hundred w'arships (Herodotus, vii. 144). According to other 
authors the number of warships added to the Athenian navy by Themi- 
stocles on this occasion wms one hundred (Aristotle, Constit. of Athens, 
22 ; Plutarch, Themistocles, 4; Cornelius Nepos, Themistoclcs, 2; Poly- 
aenus, i. 30. 6). Aristotle says (f.r.) that the money was derived from 
the mines of Maronea. There was a Thracian city named Maronea, 
but according to Harpocration {s.v. Jlapolveia) there was a place of the 
same name in Attica. It may have been in the district of Laurium. 

The date when the mines of Laurium began to be worked is not 
known. Xenophon says that they had been worked time out of mind 
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( De vectigalibns, iv. 2), but that they were less productive in his day 
than formerly {Memorabilia, iii. 6. 12). In Strabo’s time, about the 
beginning of our era, the mines were thought to be almost exhausted, and 
the miners were reduced to extract silver from the old slag by resmelt- 
ing (Strabo, ix. p. 399). Diodorus, too, writing about the same time, 
says (v. 37) that persons who mined in Attica spent great sums, and 
often got no return for their money. A century and a half later all 
mining operations had ceased, for Pausanias speaks of the mines as a 
thing of the past. This is one among many proofs that he described 
Greece as it was in his own day, instead of borrowing his descriptions 
from old books, as some recent critics accuse him of having done. 

In 1865 a French company undertook, with the help of improved 
modern machinery, to resmelt the old slag. They were successful ; in 
a short time 8000 to 10,000 tons of lead (containing 12 to 22 ounces 
of silver a ton) were exported annually. There are now two principal 
mining companies at Laurium, a French and a Greek. The former 
appears to confine itself to mining proper, the latter to resmelting the 
old slag. There is this difference between the ancient and modem 
operations at Laurium, that whereas the ancients sought only to extract 
the silver from the ore, the moderns now aim chiefly at extracting the 
lead, together with some zinc. The modern mining town of Lavrio 7 i 
contains about 5000 inhabitants, and is connected with Athens by a 
railway. 

See Doclwell, op. cit. i. pp. 537-539 ; Leake, Topography of Athens, 2. p. 
65 S(/. ; Bockh, ‘ Dissertation on the Silver Mines of Laurion, ’ I'liblio Economy op 
Athens,- pp. 615-676; Wovihwd'rth, Athens and Attica, p. 178; L. Ross, IVan- 
deningen, 2. p. 149 stjq.-, Fiedler, Reise, i. pp. 36-79; Vischer, op. cit. p. 
63 stj. ; Bursian, op. cit. I. p. 352 ry. ; H. Belle, Trois Annccs en Grice, p. 231 
sqij. ; I. H. Hansen, De nietallis Atticis (Hamburg, 1SS5); Neumann unci Partsch, 
Phyuhalische Geographic von Gricclunland, pp. 225-229; Baedeker,’* p. 133^^5?.; 
Guide-Joanne, I. p. iSS sqq . ; Milchhofer, Karten von Attika, Erlhuternder Text, 
Heft iii-vi. p. 22 .n/y. ; H. BUimncr, Technologie und Terminologic, 4. pp. 33 
sq., 144 iyy. ; A. Kordellas, Aavp(oiTu;al dpxawTijres, Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, m 
.Ithen, 19 (1894), pp. 23S-244. 

1 . I. the island of Patroclus. This is the bare rocky island 
about three miles to the west of Cape Sunium. It is now called 
Gaidaronisi (.Ass’s Island). Wild th)-me grows on it, and the herdsmen 
of the mainland pasture their goats on it. At the north-east corner of 
the island may still be seen the fortification wall, constructed of rough 
stones, which, as we here learn from Pausanias, was erected by the 
Egyptian admiral Patroclus. The island was also known in antiquity 
as ‘the palisade {charax) of Patroclus’ (.Strabo, i.x. p. 398), whence 
comes the name C/iaraha, which is still applied to the desolate bay on 
the opposite coast of the mainland. See Chandler, p. 9; Dodwell, 
I. p. 540; Bursian, i. p. 355 sq. ; Karten von Attika, Erlaiiternder 
Text, Heft iii.-\i. p. 31. As to the siege of Athens by Antigonus, and 
the attempt of the Egyptian fleet under Patroclus to relieve the city, 
see especially iii. 6. 4 sqq. with the note; cp. i. 7. 3 ; i. 30. 4. 

1 * Piraeus. Piraeus is a rocky peninsula which runs into the 
sea from north-east to south-west for a distance of about two and a third 
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miles. It is composed of two masses, each about a mile and a quarter 
wide, which are united to each other by a somewhat low and narrow 
ridge or isthmus. The south-western mass, anciently known as the 
Acte (Aristotle, Coiisti/. of Athens, 42 and 61 ; Dinarchus, c. PJiilocl. 13 ; 
Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 17 and 55 ; Diodorus, xx. 45. 3 ; Harpocration and 
Suidas, s.v. ’ Kkt'^ ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 1. p. 370 ; C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt A then zm Alterthuni, i. pp. 316-318), rises gradually on all 
sides to a height of 187 feet. The north-eastern mass attains a 
height of 2S0 feet in the steep rocky hill of hlunychia. The 
ancients believed that the peninsula of Piraeus had been formerly 
an island, and had received its name because it was the land across 
{peraii) the water (Strabo, i. p. 58 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 201 ; 
Suidas, s.v. ci/rt ; Etymoiosi. Magnum, s.v. TLeipatiV's, 

p. 667 sg.) Modem observation confirms the belief that Piraeus was 
once an island. The peninsula is joined to the mainland by a stretch 
of low swampy ground, nowhere more than 2.\ metres (about 8 feet) 
above the level of the sea. This stretch of low land, which the ancients 
called Halipedon (Xenophon, Hellenka, ii. 4. 30 ; Harpocration, s.v. 
'A/Xt-tSoi'), appears to be formed of alluvial soil brought down in the 
course of ages by the Cephisus, which falls into the sea a little to the 
east, and which has by its deposits gradually converted the rocky island 
into a peninsula. See Ulrichs, Rcisen und Forsehuzigen, 2. p. 157 sq. ; 
Kaupert, in Monatsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1S79, p. 621 ; 
Kartell von Attika, Te.xt, Heft i. p. 10. 

Piraeus includes three harbours, namely, the great harbour of 
Piraeus, technically known as the harbour of Cantharus, on the north- 
west side of the peninsula, and the two nearly circular harbours of Zea 
and Mtinychia, on the south-eastern side. Of the two latter the western- 
most and larger is Zea. That Piraeus had three natural harbours is 
mentioned by Thucydides (i. 93), the scholiast on Aristophanes (Peace, 
145), and Hesychitis (s.v. 7 .m), as well as by Patisanias in the present 
pass.age. The harbours of Zea and Mtinychia were first properly 
identified by H. X. Ulrichs. Previous scholars had wrongly identified 
Munychia (the modern Pkanarf) with Phalertnn, and Zea (the modern 
Pasha Limani) with hlunychia. Ulrichs confined the name of Can- 
tharus to the south-western bay of the great harbour of Piraeus, and in 
this he has been followed by most subsequent writers. But Professor 
Dorpfeld and Professor Curt Wachsmuth are probably right in thinking 
that Cantharus, or, more correctly, the harbour of Cantharus, was the 
official name for the whole of the great harbour, though in popular 
usage this harbour was known far eeccellence simply as the harbour of 
Piraeus, or (as Patisanias calls it in the present section) the largest 
harbour. See Aristophanes, ZUirrc, 145, with the scholiast; Plutarch, 
Phocion, 28 ; C. I. A. ii. Xo. 807, col. c, lines 26-35 > (-■ 

808, col. d, lines 95-103 ; C. I. A. ii. Xo. 811, col. c, lines 6-10; C. 
Wachsmuth, in Berichte liber die Verhandl. d. k. sachs. GesclI. d. 
Wissen. cii Leipzig, Philolog. histor. Classe, 39 (18S7), pp. 37S-381. 
fin a later writing. Die Stadt Athen im Alterthuni, 2. pp. 53, 56 sq.. 
Professor Wachsmuth leaves it an open question whether the name 
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Cantharus applied to the whole of the great harbour or only to the 
south-western bay of it.) 

In his archonship, 493-492 B.C. (see note below), Themistocles 
induced the Athenians to fortify Piraeus (Thucydides, i. 93). The 
fortifications were destroyed by the Lacedaemonians at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war in 404 B.C. (Plutarch, Lysander, 14 sq.-, Diodorus, 

xiii. 107 ; xiv. 3), but were restored about ten years later. The credit 
of the restoration is commonly given to Conon, who is supposed to 
have incited and helped the Athenians to rebuild the fortifications in 
393 B.C. after he had defeated the Lacedaemonian fleet at Cnidus in 
the preceding year. See Xenophon, Hclknzca, iv. 8. 9 sqq. ; Diodorus, 

xiv. 85. But an inscription found at Piraeus a few years ago shows 
that the Athenians had begun rebuilding the walls of Piraeus in 394 
B.C. even before Conon had won his victory at Cnidus ; and from other 
inscriptions it appears that the work was not finished till the archon- 
ship of Philocles (392-391 B.C.) See Foucart, in Bulletm de Corresp. 
Hellenique, ii (1887), pp. 1 29-1 35; C. Wachsmuth, in Berichte iibcr 
die Verb. d. k. sacks. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil. hist. Cl., 39 (1887), pp. 
370-373 ; Die Stadt Aiken ini Altertkum, 2. p. m. sq. ; Lechat, in 
Bu/i. Carr. Hell. 12 (1888), pp. 347-351 ; Kohler, in Mittkeil. d. arck. 
Inst, in Aiken, 3 (1878), pp. 49-54; C. I. A. ii. Nos. 830-832. In 
87-86 B.C. the hlithridatic army under Archelaus occupied Athens and 
Piraeus, and offered a desperate resistance to the Romans under Sulla. 
At last the place fell, and Sulla, exasperated by the long defence, 
razed the fortifications and burnt the arsenal and the docks (Appian, 
Mithrid. 41 ; Strabo, ix. p. 396; Plutarch, Sulla, 14). The walls of 
Piraeus were never afterwards rebuilt. 

The line of the fortification wall may still be traced almost all round 
the peninsula, and in most places the foundations are still so well 
preserved that it is possible to reconstruct the plan of the fortress as a 
whole. The sea wall runs along the shore at a distance of 20 to 40 
metres (65 to 131 feet) from the water, out of reach of the waves and 
yet near enough the sea to prevent an enemy from bringing siege engines 
into play on the shore. It is from 3 to 3.6 metres (9 feet 10 inches 
to nearly 1 2 feet) thick and is very carefully built of blocks of the native 
limestone without mortar. The quarries in which the stones were 
hewn may be seen at many points both behind and in front of the wall. 
In places where the stones have been taken away from the wall to 
furnish building material for the modern town, we can see the grooves 
or channels cut in the rock in which the stones were originally bedded. 
These grooves are each 70 centimetres (2 feet 3I inches) wide, and run 
parallel to each other, showing that only the outer and inner facings of 
the wall were of solid masonry, and that the core must have been (as 
m many ancient Greek walls) filled up with rubble and earth. In the 
best-preserved portions the wall is still standing to a height of nine 
courses. It is flanked by towers 6 metres (19 feet 8 inches) long, 
which project 4 to 6 metres (13 feet i inch to 19 feet 8 inches) from the 
curtain at intervals of 50 to 60 metres (about 55 to 66 yards). 

In addition to this sea wall which skirted the coast, the mouths of 
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the three harbours were contracted by moles which ran out to meet 
each other on either side, leaving only a narrow entrance between 
their extremities, (i) The great harbour of Piraeus (the harbour of 
Cantharus) has the widest mouth (310 metres broad), and therefore 
needed the longest moles to close it. Each of its two moles (one on 
the north, the other on the south) measured 130 metres, and thus the 
mouth of the harbour was narrowed to 50 metres. The northern mole 
remains almost entire ; the southern has been washed away by the 
waves to a depth of 4 metres ( 1 3 feet) under the surface of the water. 
These moles now support the red and green lights which at night 
mark the mouth of the harbour. (2) The harbour of Zea is naturally 
stronger, and therefore needed less elaborate fortifications. It consists 
of a circular basin lying about 200 metres inland from the sea and is 
approached by a channel 100 metres broad. Walls ran along this 
channel on either side, so that an enemy’s ships endeavouring to enter 
the harbour would have to run the gauntlet of a cross fire. At its 
inner end the channel was flanked on either side by a tower of solid 
masonry built out into the water, but connected with the fortification 
walls. (3) The third harbour, Munychia, the smallest of the three, is 
farthest removed from the business and bustle of the modem town, and 
hence has, in some respects, best preserved the relics of antiquity. 
Originally it was a mere open bay, and therefore needed vast con- 
structions of masonry to convert it into a war harbour. The moles 
built for this purpose are described by Lieutenant von Alten, who 
examined them with attention, as the most magnificent specimens of 
ancient Greek fortification which have sun-ived. The southern mole is 
190 metres long and is built on a reef. The northern mole, about 
31 feet wide, is 170 metres long, of which 95 are built on a spit of 
land, the rest in the sea. In some places on the outer edges of the 
moles the colossal blocks of which they are composed have been piled 
up in wild confusion by the heavy surf, and project like islets above the 
surface of the water. Each mole terminated in a tower ; and the 
entrance to the harbour, 37 metres wide, was between the towers. 
The tower on the north mole is still standing to a height of 1 3 feet. It 
is round, but is built on a square base, of which the sides are about 
39 feet long. The tiny harbour is commanded by the hill of Munychia, 
which rises steeply from the shore. In time of danger each of the 
harbour-mouths could be closed with a chain stretched between the 
two towers which flanked the entrance. The chain seems to have 
been coated with tar to prevent it from rusting in the water. See 
Vitruvius, v. 12. i ; Aeneas, Comment. Poliorcet. ii. The harbours of 
Byzantium and Carthage were thus closed with chains (Dio Cassius, 
l.xxiv. 10 ; Appian, Libyc. g6). Harbours which could be thus blocked 
against an enemy were called by the Greeks ‘closed’ and 

this epithet is expressly applied to the three harbours of Piraeus (Schol. 
on Aristophanes, Peace, 145). 

On the landward side the peninsula was defended by a wall, which 
started from the harbour of Munychia, ascended the hill, and followed 
the edge of the plateau first westward and then northward. Where the 
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plateau sinks northward to the plain, the wall again turned west and 
gradually descended to the shallow northern bight of the great harbour. 
Instead of making a circuit round this bight, the wall seems to have been 
carried straight through it on a mole or dam. On the west side of the 
bight the wall continues to run westward for a distance of about 240 
metres, then turns south and follows the western coast of the long rocky 
promontory of Eetionia (Thucydides, viii. 90 ; Harpocration, s.v. 
’Herim'eca), which encloses the great harbour on the west. This land- 
ward wall, to judge from its existing remains, appears to have been a 
masterpiece of military engineering, every opportunity offered by the 
nature of the ground for strengthening the fortifications having been 
unerringly seized upon and turned to account. The naturally weakest 
place in the whole circuit was where the wall crossed the flat between 
the hill of Munychia and the great harbour. Here accordingly we find 
the wall especially strong ; it is 8 metres (26 feet) thick and is 
constructed of solid masonry in large squared blocks, without any core 
of rubble. The gates were naturally in this landward wall and opened 
north. Remains of four of them can be distinguished. The principal 
gate, flanked by two square towers on oval bases, stood in the flat 
ground between the north-east end of the great harbour and the heights 
of Munychia. Through it doubtless ran the highroad to Athens ; and 
here at a little side portal for foot passengers probably stood the image 
of Hermes, which the nine archons dedicated when they set about forti- 
fying Piraeus (see Philochorus, quoted by Harpocration, s.w. irpos ry 
TTvXiBt ’Ep/j.yi and 'Ep/xyi 6 rpils ry —vkiSi ; [Demosthenes,] c. Etierg. 
et M)tesib. p. 1146). About 160 metres east of this principal gate is 
another, through which the road to Athens went between the two Long 
Walls. The gate is double, that is, it is composed of a court nearly 
square with a gate at each end. The reason of this construction, which 
is common in Greek fortifications, was that, if an enemy should force 
the outer gate, he would still have a second gate in front of him, and 
would in the meantime find himself pent in a narrow court, as in a 
trap, from the walls of which he would on all sides be assailed by the 
missiles of the defenders. Farther to the south-east, on the hill of 
Munychia, are the scanty remains of a third gate : it stood just outside 
(south of) the point where the middle Long Wall joined the wall of 
Piraeus. A fourth gate, flanked with two round towers, may be seen 
at the north end of Eetionia, at the angle where the vail turns south- 
ward. 

According to Thucydides (ii. 13) the whole circuit of the fortifica- 
tions of the Piraeus measured 60 Greek furlongs {stadcs), which is 
equivalent to 10,644 metres, the Greek furlong {stadc) being reckoned 
at 177.4 metres (see below, p. 13). Mr. Kaupert estimated the circuit 
at 11,045 metres. 


On the fortification-' of Piraeus see especLally von Alten, in Karten zvn Attika. 
Text^ Pleft i. pp. 10-22 : P. Graser, ‘ Meine Me-sungen in den altathenischen 
Kriegshafen, rhiIoL\us^ 31 (1872^, pp. 1-65; Kaupert, ‘Die Befestigungsmauern 
von Alt-,Vthen,' Monai.'btncntix (»; the Berlin Academy, 1S79, pp. 60S-638 (this 
last article deals also with the fortifications of Athens and the Long Walls) ; P. 
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Foucart, ‘ Les fortifications du Piree,’ Corr. Hell, ii (1887), pp. 1 29- 144; 

H. Lechat, ‘ Fouilles au Piree,’ ib. pp. 201-21 1 ; id., ‘Fouilles au Piree. Les 
fortifications antiques,’ Bidl. Corr. Hell. 12 (1S8S), pp. 337-354; C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen im Alterthiim, 2. pjr. 1-50. On the topography and antiquities 
of Piraeus in general, see Dodwell, i. pp. 416-467 ; Leake, Athens, i. pp. 363-412 ; 
Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschiiiigen, 2. pp. 156-208; Yischer. pp. 20S-216; Bursian, 

I. pp. 264-271; Dyer, Ancient Athens. 112-120, 19I-195; Ilirschfeld, ‘Topo- 
graphischer Versuch uber die Peiraieustadt,’ Benchte d. k. snchs. Geseil. d. 
IVissen. zu Leipzig. Philolog. hist. Cl., 30 (1878), pp. 1-31 ; Baedeker,^ pp. iil- 
I15; Giiide-Joanne. I. pp. 154-160; Kartenvon Attika. Text. Hefti.; Milchhofer, 
article ‘Peiraieus,’ in Baunieister's Denkmaler, pp. 1195-1201 ; Wachsmuth,!'/. 
cit. I. pp. 306-336 ; id.. 2. pp. 1-176. An article by Mr. T. W. Ludlow on ‘The 
Harbors of ancient Athens’ in The .American Journal of Philology, 4 (1SS3), pp. 
192-203, is a futile attempt to revive long exploded errors. 

There can be no doubt that the transference of the port of Athens 
from the open roadstead of Phaleruin to Piraeus and the fortification of 
the latter constituted one of the most momentous steps in the history of 
Athens. Coupled with the construction of a large permanent war-fleet 
it made Athens the first naval power in Greece, and so determined her 
subsequent history. All three measures originated in the far-seeing 
mind of Themistocles, who thus in a sense created Athens, and proved 
himself thereby one of the greatest of statesmen. He saw that Piraeus 
was more important to the Athenians than Athens itself, and often 
advised them, if ever they were hard put to it by land, to evacuate 
Athens and settle at Piraeus, where with their fleet they could defy the 
world. If they had taken his advice, Athens might perhaps have 
played a still greater part in history. See Thucydides, i. 93 ; Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 4 and 19 ; E. Curtius, StixdtgcschicJiie, p. 98 sqg. 

1. 2 . a township from of old. Piraeus was a township {done) in 
the tribe Hippothoontis (Stephanus Byzantius, s.x'. Ileipatds). As to 
the townships {denies) of Athens see note on i. 31. i. 

1. 2 . the archonship of Themistocles. According to Dionysius 
Halicamensis {Antiqidt. Rom. vi. 34) Themistocles was archon eponymus 
{i.e. he was the archon who gave his name to the year) in 01. 71. 4 
(493-492 E.c.) ; and in the Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chronicle (vol. 
2. p, 100, ed. A. Schoene) it is said that Piraeus was fortified by 
Themistocles in Ol. 71. i (496-495 B.c.) There seems no sufficient 
reason for doubting that the archonship of Themistocles in 493-492 b.c. 
was the same archonship of Themistocles to which Thucydides (i. 93) 
and Pausanias refer, though some scholars have conjecturally placed the 
archonship of Themistocles and with it the fortification of Piraeus in Ol. 
74. 3 (482-481 B.c.) See Curtius, Griech. Gesch.^ 2. p. 814; Wachs- 
muth, Die Stadt Athen im Altcrthiem, i. p. Si 3 i -1 Busolt, 

Griech. Cesch. 2. p. 126; Holm, Gesch. Griechenhmds, 2 . p. 41 ; 
Kenyon and Sandys, on Aristotle, Constitution of Athens. 22. Eusebius 
assigned the fortification i f Piraeus to the right Olympiad but to the 
wrong year. A work of such magnitude must have occupied a good 
many years ; it is not therefore surprising that it was incomplete in 480 
B.C., when the Persians invaded Greece. 

1. 2. Phalerum was the port of Athens etc. Pausanias here 
tells us that Phalerum was the point of the coast nearest to Athens, and 
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elsewhere (viii. lo. 4) he tells us that the distance was 20 Greek furlongs. 
The scholiast on Aristophanes {Birds, 1 694) says that it was 20 furlongs 
from the Acropolis to the Phaleric bay. The point on the sea-coast 
nearest to Athens is at the east end of the bay of Phalerum, near the 
low rocky height which is now crowned by a chapel of St. George. Its 
distance from the foot of the Museum hill at Athens is about two and a half 
miles, which agrees fairly with the 20 Greek furlongs given as the dis- 
tance by Pausanias and the scholiast on Aristophanes. (As to the 
Greek furlong or stade, see below.) Near the chapel Dodwell and 
Ulrichs found a Doric capital with the upper part of a fluted column, 
which measured 2 feet 8 inches below the necking. On a hill a little to 
the south-east are two cisterns hewn in the rock ; and potsherds and 
fragments of tiles are scattered about (Dodwell, i. p. 427 sq. ; Ulrichs, 
Reisen itnd Forschungen, 2. p. 158 sqq.) In the sea near the chapel 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun discovered by diving the foundations of a mole 
built of solid ancient Greek masonry (Dyer, Athens, p. 115). Here 
then we may place the ancient Phalerum. According to Thucydides 
(ii. 13), the length of the Long Wall which united Phalerum to Athens 
was 35 Greek furlongs. Mr. Kaupert believed that he detected traces 
of this wall at three places in the neighbourhood of Athens : (i) in the 
bed of the llissus at the point where the present highroad to Phalerum 
crosses it ; (2) at the watchhouse on the saddle between two low hills 
530 metres south-west of the first point ; (3) 550 metres farther south- 
west, in a ravine east of the highroad to Phalerum. Mr. Kaupert 
is of opinion that the wall was carried to a point on the coast 1050 
metres south-west of St. George ; and he calculates that the total length 
of the outer front of the wall, measured out and in the projecting towers, 
was 6438 metres (about 36 Greek furlongs), which is a close approxima- 
tion to Thucydides’s measurement. See Kaupert, in Mo?iatsberichte of the 
Berlin Academy, 1879, p. biz sq. Professor Milchhofer would place 
Phalerum near, but rather to the west of, the chapel of the Saviour 
{Sotir), which stands on a conspicuous rocky elevation about a mile and 
a quarter north of St. George, and distant 1300 metres from the sea. 
To the west of the chapel are some ancient remains, which Prof. 
Milchhofer conjectures may be those of Phalerum. See Milchhofer in 
Karten von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 24 sq.. Heft ii. p. i sqq. But 
against placing Phalerum near the chapel of the Saviour it may be urged ; 
(i) Phalerum was the old port of Athens (Herodotus, vi. 1 16 ; Diodorusj 
xi. 41 ; Cornelius Nepos, Thanistodes, 6 ; Pausanias, i. i. 2), and must 
therefore ha\ e been on the coast, whereas the chapel of the Saviour is 
nearly three-quarters of a mile from the sea. To this Prof. Milchhofer 
replies that the stretch of marsh land and sandy dune which now 
separates the chapel from the sea may have been formed since the 
classical age. (2) The chapel of the Saviour is only about a mile and 
a half from Athens ; how then could the Long Wall between the two 
places have measured 35 furlongs, as Thucydides says it did? (3) If 
the Long Wall to Phalerum followed the direction indicated by Mr. 
Kaupert (see above), it did not pass near the site where Prof. Milchhofer 
would place Phalerum. (4) If Sir Patrick Colquhoun was right in 
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believing that he had discovered the remains of an ancient Greek mole 
under water near St. George, this practically settles the question. 
Phalerum must have been there. 

On these grounds I agree with most writers since Ulrichs in placing 
Phalerum at St. George. 

The precise length of the furlong {stadium, stade), which Greek 
writers, including Pausanias, employ as the highest road-measure, has 
been a good deal discussed ; but it seems possible to determine it with 
approximate accuracy. Roman writers regularly reckoned the Greek 
furlong {stade) as equal to 125 paces or 625 Roman feet, 8 Greek 
furlongs making i Roman mile (=1000 paces =5000 Roman feet). 
See Columella, v. i. 6 ; Pliny, H. ii. 85 ; Isidore, Origines, xv. 
16. 3 ; Hultsch, Metrologie^- p. 81, note 3. But this appears to have 
been merely a rough reckoning adopted for convenience of reducing 
Greek furlongs to Roman miles. For the careful Polybius, as we 
learn from Strabo (vii. p. 322), reckoned 8^ Greek furlongs to the 
Roman mile. Now the Greek furlong was always equal to 600 Greek 
feet (Aulus Gellius, i. i ; Suidas, s.v'j. (slXiov and crraStov). Hence, 
according to Polybius, 8^x600 = 5000 Greek feet=i Roman mile = 
5000 Roman feet. Whence we see that Polybius regarded the Greek 
foot as identical with the Roman. This is confirmed by independent 
determinations of the length of the Greek and Roman foot. For from 
a variety of considerations we may fix the length of the Roman foot, 
with some certainty, at .2957 metre (see Hultsch, op. cit. p. 88 sqq. ; cp. 
Ridgeway, article ‘ Mensura,’ Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities^ 2. p. 159 
sq.) ; and from a careful series of measurements of the Parthenon, and 
particularly of the cella of that temple, which is known to have measured 
too Greek feet, Dr. Uorpfeld has arrived at the conclusion that the 
Greek (Attic) foot was precisely equal to .2957 metres. See W. 
Dorpfeld, ‘ Beitrage zur antiken Metrologie,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 7 (1882), pp. 277-312. Hence the Greek furlong {stade) — 
.2957x600 metres= 177.42 metres=i94 yards 1.34 inches. Thus 
we can hardly be far wrong in reckoning the Greek furlong {stadium, 
stade) as equivalent to 177 metres or 194 yards. But the English 
furlong, being the eighth of an English mile, is equal to 220 yards. 
Hence the Greek furlong {stadium, stade) was 26 yards shorter than the 
English furlong ; and 9 Greek furlongs ( 1 746 yards) are very nearly 
equivalent to 8 English furlongs or i mile (1760 yards). Hence a 
distance given in Greek furlongs {stades) can be readily turned into 
English miles by dividing by nine. In the present translation of 
Pausanias ‘furlong’ always means a Greek furlong {stade, stadiimi). 

The Greek furlong {staditan) gave its name to the Greek foot-race- 
course, because the foot-race-course was always 600 Greek feet long 
(Aulus Gellius, i. l). The stadium at Olympia was, indeed, exception- 
ally long (see note on vi. 20. 8) ; but there seems to be no reason to 
suppose that the length of the Olympic stadium (192.27 metres) was ever 
used as a road measure. 

1. 2. Theseus sailed from Phalerum etc. Cp. Plutarch, 

Theseus, 17 and 22. 
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1. 3. there were sMp-sheds there down to my time. The truth 
of this statement has been called in question by Mr. Kalkmann 
{Pausanias der Perieget, p. 54 sqq.) We know that the arsenal and 
docks of Piraeus were burnt and the walls pulled down by the Romans 
under Sulla in 86 B.c. (see above, p. 8). Cicero’s friend Servius 
Sulpicius, writing in 45 B.C., says that when he was sailing from 
Aegina to Megara, the once flourishing towns of Aegina, iVIegara, 
Piraeus, and Corinth lay prostrate and in ruins on all sides of him 
(Cicero, Epist. ad Earn. iv. 5. 4) ; and Strabo says (ix. p. 395 sq.) 
that the numerous wars had destroyed the walls of Athens and the 
fortifications of Munychia, and had reduced Piraeus to a small 
settlement round about the harbours and the sanctuary of Zeus. 
But Pausanias, in addition to the sanctuary of Zeus, mentions one 
of Aphrodite, two colonnades which were used as separate markets, 
and some ship-sheds. All this, Mr. Kalkmann thinks, is inconsistent 
with the picture which Strabo draws of the desolation of Piraeus in his 
time ; whence Mr. Kalkmann concludes that Pausanias cannot be 
describing Piraeus as it was in his own time, but must have copied his 
description of it from an old book or books which depicted Piraeus as it 
had been in happier days before the Roman sack. But between the 
time of Strabo and the time of Pausanias a century and a half elapsed, 
during which Greece enjoyed profound peace and basked in the sunshine 
of imperial favour. It is rash to assume that during this long period 
Piraeus remained in precisely the same state of ruin and desolation to 
which it had been reduced by Sulla’s sack more than two hundred years 
before. -Mr. Kalkmann even remarks with apparent surprise that 
Pausanias mentions no heaps of ruins in the whole of Piraeus. This is 
much as if a traveller who visited .Magdeburg in 1831 should be e.xpected 
to describe from personal observation the blood-stained ruins in which 
Tilly left the city after his ferocious sack in May 1631. Criticism of 
this sort hardly deserves notice, but as it is popular at present in certain 
circles in Germany and imposes on some people, I think it well to 
e.xpose it. 

There is, moreover, a good deal of positive evidence to show that 
Piraeus revived under the Roman empire. An inscription, which seems 
to date from about the middle of the second century a.d., and hence to 
be contemporary with Pausanias, contains a decree of the people as to 
the sanctuaries and sacred precincts of .Athens and Piraeus. All such 
holy places as had been profaned by being appropriated by private 
persons were to be restored to the gods and heroes to whom they right- 
fully belonged, and the sale or purchase of such places was to be strictly 
forbidden for the future. The inscription expressly mentions the dock- 
yards (I'etopui) both in the harbour of Zea and in the great harbour, the 
colonnades, and the bazaar or exchange {dcignui) dedicated by Magnus 
(Pompey the Great ?), several public buildings, sanctuaries of 
.Aesculapius, Dionysus, and .Aphrodite, precincts of Good Fortune and 
Theseus, etc., all of which seem to have been situated at Piraeus. A 
copy of the inscription was to be deposited in the sanctuary of Zeus and 
Athena at Piraeus. See dpxaioXoyiKj, 1884, pp. 165-172. 
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As to the date of the inscription, see C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen 
im Alterfliiim, 2. p. 12, note l ; W. Gurlitt, Ucber Pausa?iias, p. 238 
sqq. Prof. Bruno Keil would date the inscription in the first century 
IJ.C., on the ground of the numerals employed in it {Herbies, 25 (1S91), 
pp. 317-320); if he is right, the inscription proves that Athens soon 
began to recover from the state of prostration into which it had been 
thrown by Sulla. The Magnus mentioned in the inscription is probably 
Pompey the Great ; for Pompey is known to have given the Athenians 
fifty talents to help them to repair their buildings (Plutarch, Pompey, 42). 

The mention of the dockyards in the inscription shows that they had 
been at least partially rebuilt after their destruction in 86 B.c. The 
docks and ship-sheds were probably used by ships of the Roman navy ; 
the tombstones of two marines of the Roman navy have been found at 
Piraeus. See Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 6 (18S1), p. 341 ; 
C. I. A. iii. Ko. 1447 ; Wachsmuth, cp. cit. 2. p. ii. The trade of the 
port seems also to have revived ; for an inscription found at Piraeus 
contains the letter of a Roman emperor regulating the traffic in the 
market {Phitologus, 29 (1870), pp. 693-695); and another inscription 
records the dedication of a statue of Appia Regilla, wife of Herodes 
Atticus, by the merchants of Piraeus {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athe 7 t, 
8 (18S3), pp. 287-289). This last inscription was, therefore, con- 
temporary with Pausanias ; for Appia Regilla died in his lifetime (see 
vii. 20. 6 note). Another inscription tells us that a statue of Tiberius 
Claudius Appius Atilius Bradua Regillus Atticus Marathonius, son of 
Herodes Atticus, was set up by the inhabitants of Piraeus for some 
benefit which he had conferred on them {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 6 (18S1), pp. 309-3 ii). The colossal statue of a Roman 
emperor (Claudius f) and a good bust of Augustus have also been found 
at Piraeus, attesting to some extent the returning prosperity of the port 
and the favour of the emperors {Phitologus, 29 (1870), p. 696 sg. ; 
Karten von Attika, Text, Heft i. pp. 33, 50 sq.') The wealthy Proclus 
of Naucratis, the teacher of Philostratus, had a house at Piraeus 
(Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. 21), and remains of Roman villas have 
been found there {Karten von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 33). 
Extensive remains of Roman baths were brought to light by excava- 
tion close to the harbour of Zea in 1892 {YlpaKriKO. ttJ; ’Apxa.i.oX. 
'Eratpias, for 1S92, pp. 1 7-29). These baths were certainly later than 
Sulla’s destruction of the dockyards, since they are actually built over 
the remains of some of the ancient ship-sheds. 

The ship - sheds at Piraeus were one of the glories of Athens. 
Demosthenes mentions them along with the Parthenon and the 
Propylaea (xxii. 76. p. 617). Isocrates tells us (vii. 66) that they 
were built at a cost of 1000 talents, and were sold by the Thirty 
Tyrants as building material for three talents. Lysias says that the 
Thirty pulled down the dockyards (xii. 99), and he speaks of the ship- 
sheds going to ruin (.xxx. 23). In 347-346 B.c. the Athenians, incited 
apparently by Eubulus, set about building new docks, ship-sheds, and 
an arsenal. The works were interrupted by the war with Philip, but 
were afterwards resumed and carried on till 323-322 B.c. at least ; for we 
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leam from an inscription (C. /. A. ii. No. 270) that from 347-346 B.C. to 
323-322 B.C. a tax of ten talents was annually levied on citizens and 
resident aliens to defray the cost of these works. See also Dinarchus, 
i. 96 ; Aeschines, iii. 25 ; Philochorus, Frag. 135, Frag. Hist. Grace., 
ed. Muller, i. p. 406. The resumption of the interrupted work and its 
final completion were chiefly due to the energy and patriotism of the 
orator Lycurgus. See [Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. vii. pp. 841 d, 852 c ; 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 497 a, 12 sqq., ed. Bekker ; Longinus, in 
Rhetores Graeci, ed. Walz, 9. p. 545 sq.-, Hyperides, Frag. 121, 
ed. Blass; Paus., i. 29. 16. We have seen above that the docks 
and arsenal were burnt by Sulla in 86 B.C., but that the docks were 
afterwards rebuilt. 

With regard to the number of the ship-sheds, we know from inscrip- 
tions that in the years 330-329, 326-325, and 323-322 B.C., the total 
number was 372, of which 196 were in Zea, 82 in Munychia, and 94 
in Cantharus (the great harbour). (See C. I. A. ii. No. 807, col. c, lines 
27-35 : C. I. A. ii. No. 808, col. d, lines 95-102 ; C. I. A. ii. No. Sir, 
col. c, lines 6-10.) This agrees fairly with the strength of the Athenian 
navy at this time ; for under the administration of Lycurgus it numbered 
about 400 warships. See i. 29. 16 note; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen im Alterthicm, i. p. 599, note i. Thus the number of ships 
slightly e.xceeded the number of ship-sheds ; but this could scarcely 
have caused inconvenience, as some ships must always have been in 
commission. The number of 400 ships seems rarely, if ever, to have 
been exceeded even in the time of Athens’s greatest power. See 
Wachsmuth, op. cit. 2. p. 62. 

\'ery considerable remains of the ancient ship-sheds are still to be 
seen in the harbours of Zea and Munychia. In 1871 Mr. Graser 
found that the foundations of fifty of them were sufficiently well preserved 
to enable us to estimate the original dimensions of the sheds ; thirty- 
eight of the fifty were in Zea, and nine in Munychia. E.xcavations 
conducted on the east side of the harbour of Zea by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society in 1S85 laid bare the foundations of some of the sheds 
so fully that Dr. Dorpfeld was able to restore their original plan with 
certainty. The flat beach all round the basin of Zea was enclosed by a 
wall of ashlar masonry, which ran round the harbour in the form of a 
regular polygon with somewhat obtuse angles, at a distance of about 
50 to 60 feet from the water’s edge. This formed the back wall of 
all the ship-sheds, which extended at right angles to it and parallel to 
each other down to the water. The average breadth of each ship-shed 
or berth was about 6.50 metres. The sheds were separated from each 
other by rows of unfluted columns of Piraeic limestone, the foundations 
of which, bedded on the shelving rocky beach, descend in steps to the 
edge of the water, and are continued under the water at the same angle 
for some distance. These columns supported the roofs, which were 
probably vooden, for no remains of a stone roof have been found. 
Between these partition-rows of columns the rock has been hollowed 
out and smoothed, so that it forms an inclined plane descending 
gradually, like the rows of columns, to the water and continued under 
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the surface of the water for some way. Each of these inclined planes, 
cut in the rock and bounded on either side by a row of columns, was 
the -floor of a ship-shed. In the middle of each of these floors is built 
a stone pier, about 10 feet wide and a yard or so high; in some 
places the native rock, hewn out at the sides, has been left standing in 
the centre so as to form a pier of similar dimensions. These piers, 
whether built or consisting of the native rock, slope gently into the 
water ; and on them the ancient ships were hauled up and down. A 

groove for the ship’s keel was probably cut down the middle of each 

pier. Remains of these piers may still be seen all round the harbour 
of Zea running out under the clear water. 

Similar constructions, including pieces of the back-wall running 
round the harbour and of the stone piers extending into the water, are 
also to be seen in the harbour of Munychia, where, however, the 
breadth of the ship-sheds (6.25 metres) seems to have been somewhat 
less than that of the ship-sheds in Zea. At Munychia a stone with a 
groove for the ship’s keel has been found ; also three stones to which 

ropes seem to have been fastened for the purpose of hauling up the 

ships to their berths. In the great harbour the ship-sheds were situated 
in the bay which forms the southern e.xtremity of the harbour, to the 
right of the entrance ; for here the stone piers on which the ships 
were hauled up could still be seen in the first half of the present 
centuiy. 

See Graser, m Philologus, 31 (1872), p. i sqq. ; Karten von Attika, 
Text, Heft i. pp. 14 sq., 48 sq.-, UpaKTiKa rkjs ev ’AOijvan 
’ApXaiokoyiK-q's ‘Eratpia's for 1885, pp. 63-68, with plates 2 and 3; 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 60-74. The remains of the ship- 
sheds in the great harbour are mentioned by Ulrichs, Reisen lind 
Forschungen, 2. p. 181. Other vestiges of ancient Greek ship-sheds 
have been found at Syracuse and Oeniadae in Acamania. See Wachs- 
muth, op. cit. 2. p. 61, note 3. Round the war-harbour at Utica 
in Africa there are remains of two rows of chambers, the one 
above the other. The lower chambers opened on quays at the level 
of the water, and it has been suggested that they were the Cartha- 
ginian ship-sheds or dry docks. But they were perhaps rather store- 
houses. See Perrot et Chipiez, Hisioire de Part dans Paiitiquite, 3. 
p. 39 1 sq. ; Tissot, La province Romaine tPAfriqtie, 2. p. 62 sq., with 
the Atlas, plates ii. iii. vi. The ship-sheds in the war-harbour of 
Carthage are described by .'\ppian, Libyc. 96. Remains of them are 
thought still to exist, buried under sand and reeds. See Perrot et 
Chipiez, op. cit. 3. p. 38 1 ; Tissot, op. cit. i. p. 598 sqq. 

The only remains of ancient ships which have been found at Zea 
are some plates of Parian marble representing great eyes. Clearly 
these were the ships’ eyes which were fastened to the bows of ancient 
Greek vessels (cp. Schol. on Aristophanes, Acharn. 95). Pollux tells us 
(i. 86) that the ship's name was painted beside its eye. Philostratus 
describes the picture of an Etruscan pirate ship painted blue with 
fierce eyes at the prow to frighten the enemy (Imagines, i. 18). In a 
list of missing or unserviceable ships’ furniture (Bbckh’s Urkunden iiber 
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das Seewesen, ii. lines 68, 75) mention is twice made of a broken (ship’s) 
eye. In the ships’ eyes found at Zea the iris is painted red or blue ; 
where the pupil should be there is a round hole, through which doubtless 
passed a nail, probably with a shining knob, to fasten the eye to the 
ship’s side. Some of the eyes show traces of red paint on the back ; 
the paint probably adhered to them from the ship’s sides ; for ships’ 
bows were sometimes painted red (hence the epithet fj-iXTo-rrafiyoi ‘red- 
cheeked’ applied to ships, see Leaf on Homer, //. ii. 637). See 
Lolling, ‘ Schiffsaugen,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 5 (1880), pp. 
384-387; Karten von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 58 sq. The ship’s 
eyes are clearly marked on a Greek vase in the form of a prow in the 
British Museum (4th Vase Room, case D, on top) ; they also appear on 
the prow of Ulysses’s galley in a painting found at Pompeii, which 
represents Ulysses passing the Sirens (British Museum, 4th Vase 
Room, Wall Case 6). They are also marked on two terra-cotta 
boats found in Cyprus (Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 259), and they are depicted 
on vase-paintings. See Stackelberg, Die Graber der Hdlenen, pi. 
xlvii ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 6(1885), p. 21; E. Assmann, in 
Jahrbiich d. archdol. Instituts, 4 (1889), p. 99. Modern Italian 
sailors sometimes still paint an eye on the bow of their vessel (J. J. 
Blunt, Vestiges of ancient manners and customs discovered in modern Italy 
and Sicily, p. 39). Every- craft owned by a Chinaman, from a sampan 
up to an English-built screw steamer, has a pair of eyes painted on its 
bows, that it may see its way and spy out sunken rocks, shoals, and 
other dangers of the deep. Indeed, in all places in eastern Asia where 
many Chinese travel, the local steamers, whether owned by Chinese or 
not, all have eyes ; otherwise no Chinaman would travel in them or 
send his goods by them (Shway Yoe, The Burman, l. p. 81 ; J. H. 
Gray, China, 2. p. 259). Cambodian racing boats all have eyes at the 
bow, with gold leafage round them (.Moura, Le royaume du Cambodge, 
I. p. 190). 

Another famous structure in Piraeus was the arsenal, which formed 
a necessary adjunct to the ship-sheds of the navy. We know from 
ancient authors that it was built from designs furnished by the architect 
Philo, who explained them to the people in a speech which won him 
a high reputation for eloquence. The building was admired for its 
elegance, and the .■Athenians were proud of it. (See Plutarch, Sulla, 14 ; 
Strabo, ix. p. 395 ; Valerius Maximus, viii. 12. Ext. 2; Cicero, De 
Oraicrc, i. 14. 62 ; Pliny, N. H. vii. 125 : Vitruvius, vii. prooem., ’12.) 
We know from an inscription {C.I.A. ii. No. 270, see above, p. 15 ^7.) 
that the arsenal was begun, or at least that a tax to defray the cost of it, 
was first levied in 347'346 B.c. ; and it must have been finished in 330-329 
B.c. For an inscription of that year (C. I. A. ii. No. 807, col. b, line 
88 sqq. ; Bockh s hrkunden itber das Seeioesen, No. xi.) contains a list 
of various building materials which had been left over from the arsenal, 
including twenty-five new iron nails. Now we know that the boards of 
the roof were fastened on with iron nails (see below) ; hence the arsenal 
must have been roofed in 330-329 u.C. It must also have had its doors 
on in that year ; for in the same inscription (col. c, lines 48 sqq.) there 
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is mention of a new door which had been removed from the arsenal, 
probably because it did not fit. The new arsenal constructed by Philo 
replaced an older one, which is mentioned in the inscriptions at first as 
‘ the arsenal ’ simply and at a later date as ‘ the old arsenal ’ (C. I. A. ii. 
No. 793, col. a, line 13, and col. e, line 37 ; Bockh's Urkunden iiber 
das Seesuesen, No. iv. pp. 312, 323 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 795, col. f, line 
78 sq. ; C. I. A. ii. No. 807, col. b, line 153 ; Bockh’s Urkunden^ No. 
xi. col. b, line 160, p. 412). While the new arsenal was in process of 
construction, wooden arsenals were used as temporary store-houses 
(C. /. A. ii. No. 807, col. c, line 36; Bockh’s Urkunden, No. xi. p. 414). 
The great arsenal, the pride of Athens, was finally burnt by Sulla in 86 E.C. 
(see above, p. 8) ; and no certain vestiges of it have been as yet discovered. 
But by an extraordinary piece of good fortune the directions giv en to the 
contractors for its construction have been preserved to us. They were 
discovered in 1882 engraved on a slab of Hymettian marble not far 
from the north-east side of the harbour of Zea, at the foot of the hill of 
Munychia. The directions are so full, clear, and precise that we now 
know Philo’s arsenal from roof to foundation better than any other 
building of ancient Greece, though not a stone of it has been found. A 
brief description of the arsenal, derived from the inscription, may not be 
out of place here. 

The architect was to be Philo of Eleusis, son of E.xecestides ; and 
with him was associated, though in what relation is not clear, a certain 
Euthydomus, son of Demetrius ; the latter was perhaps the public over- 
seer of the work. The arsenal was to be built to store the ‘hanging- 
gear ’ (rigging, tackle, sails, cables for undergirding the ship, curtains or 
screens which were stretched along the gunwales, etc.) The ‘wooden 
gear’ (masts, spars, oars, punting-poles, rudders, etc.) seems to have 
been kept beside the ships in the ship-sheds. (See C. I. A. ii. No. 793, 
col. c, line 10 sqq. ; col. d, line to sqq. ; and on the ‘ hanging gear ’ and 
‘ wooden gear ’ in the Greek marine, see Bockh, Urkunden uber das 
Senocsen, pp. 1 1 1-166 ; A. Cartault, La tricre AtJuhiienne (Paris 1881) p. 
170 sqqb) The arsenal was to be built at Zea, which was the principal war- 
harbour. It was to begin at the gateway which led from the market 
and was to extend to the back of the ship-sheds. It was to be built of 
Piraeic limestone, an excellent building material often mentioned in 
inscriptions (Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athcn, 3. p. 167) and still much in 
use. The old cjuarries are to be seen in the centre and towards the 
western edge of the Acte peninsula {Kartcn von Attika, Text, Heft i. 
p. 55). The general plan of the building was to be this : 

It was to be a long narrow structure, 400 feet long by 50 feet wide 
on the inside, or, including the walls, 405 feet long by 55 feet wide. 
Internally it was to be divided into three aisles by two rows of columns 
running down its whole length. The central aisle, flanked by the 
double row of columns, was to be kept clear as a passage for the public ; 
while the two side aisles were to serve for storing the tackle. For this 
purpose each of the side aisles was divided into two stories by a wooden 
flooring. On the ground story the sails and other canvas gear were 
kept in presses ; and in the upper galleries the ropes were to be coiled 
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on open shelves. Thus the arsenal closely resembled what we should 
call an arcade, except that the sides were occupied by store-rooms instead 
of shops. The walls were to be 27 feet high, the blocks being laid 
lengthwise and crossways in alternate courses (alternate courses of 
‘ stretchers ’ and ‘ headers ’ is the technical English phrase). A triglyph 
frieze and a cornice were to run all round the outside of the building. 
It was to be lit by windows three feet high and two feet broad, one 
window being placed opposite each intercolumniation in the long sides, 
and three windows in each of the gable ends ; the windows were to be 
closed with tight-fitting bronze shutters. In each of the gable ends 
there were to be two doorways nine feet wide each, opening into the 
central aisle or arcade. These doorways were to be fitted with doors 
plated with bronze on the outside. The columns of the interior, thirty- 
five in each row, were to be 20 feet high with capitals of Pentelic 
marble. The order of the columns is not mentioned ; but from the 
proportions, which were slender, Dr. Dorpfeld infers that they were 
Ionic. The whole of the interior was to be paved with stone flags closely 
fitted together, their upper surface being worked smooth and level. In 
the two rows of columns which flanked the central arcade there was to 
be a stone balustrade, with a latticed gate in the middle, betwi.xt each 
pair of columns. These gates gave admission to the side aisles. In 
these side aisles on the ground floor, as already mentioned, the sails and 
canvas gear were to be stored in presses which were to be placed against 
the columns and the side walls. The presses placed against the side 
walls were to open in front ; those placed against the columns were to 
open at the two sides, in order that people passing through the arsenal 
might see all the gear that was stored in it. In the galleries above 
these side aisles the cordage was to be stowed away on open wooden 
shelves. The roof of the building was to be constructed of strong 
wooden rafters overlaid with boards which were to be fastened on with 
iron nails ; and the whole was to be covered with close-fitting Corinthian 
tiles. To secure that the building should be well aired, which was 
especially necessary in a magazine of this sort, lest the tackle should 
suffer from damp, slit-like openings were to be left in the walls between 
the joints of the stones, the number and situation of these air-holes being 
left to the discretion of the architect. Such was, in outline, the great 
arsenal of the Piraeus. Thither on the burning days of summer, one 
may suppose, crowds were glad to escape from the blinding glare’ and 
stifling heat of the streets, and to promenade in the cool, lofty, and dimly 
lighted arcade, often stopping to gaze with idle curiosity or patriotic pride 
at the long array of well-ordered tackle which spoke of the naval supre- 
macy of Athens. 


f ‘ ‘ 1 ' 1^?:, •’°54 ; Dittenberger, Syllof^e Inscr. Graec. No. TCa : 
Foucart, L ar.scn.vl dc Pinion,’ Full. Corr. Hell. 6 (1882), pp. $40-555 ; T. W 
, --Athenian naval arsenal of Philon,’ American Journal of Philolorv 
3 (1S82), pp. 317-32S; E. Fabricius, ‘Die Skeuothek des Philon,’ Hermes ij 
(1882), pp. 551-594 ; Dorpfeld, ‘ Die .Skeuothek des Philon,’ Mitlheil. d. arch. 
In.t. ,n Ath,n, 8 (1S83), pp. 147-164; Choisy, Etudes efigraphiques sur 
I architecture Greciue, pp. 1-38; Bruno Keil, ‘ Beraerkungen zur Reconstruction 
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der philoneischen Skeuolhek,’ Hermes, 19 (1S84), pp. 149-163 ; Milchhofer, in 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 1199 ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt A then, 2. pp. 75-Sn. 

Lastly, before quitting the war-harbours of Athens, we may notice 
the Chotna, a quay near the mouth of the harbour on which, when an 
armament was fitting out for sea, the Council of the Five Hundred held 
their sittings daily till the squadron sailed. When all was ready, every 
captain was bound by law to lay his vessel alongside the quay to be 
inspected by the Council. The inspection over, the fleet weighed anchor 
and proceeded on its voyage. It must have been a heart-stirring sight 
to witness the departure of a fleet for the seat of war, as gallant ship 
after ship passed, in long procession, through the mouth of the harbour 
and stood out to sea, followed by the gazing eyes and by the hopes and 
fears and prayers of thousands assembled on the shore. 

See Demosthenes, 1. 6. p. 1208, U. 4, p. 1229 ; Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 46 ; 
C. /. A. ii. No. 809, col. a, line 185 sq., col. b, line 15 sqq. \ C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 94-96. 

1. 2. beside the largest harbour is the grave of Themistocles. 
Diodorus the Periegete, a contemporary of Theophrastus, wrote a work 
‘ On Tombs ’ in at least three books (see Polemo, ed. Preller, p. 170 sgq.; 
Frag. Hist. Graec. ed. Muller, 2. p. 353 sq.) The work is lost, but 
Plutarch has preserved several fragments of it, in one of which (Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 32) Diodorus thus describes the situation of Themistocles’s 
grave : “ At the great harbour of Piraeus a sort of elbow juts out from 
the headland of Alcimus ; and when you have rounded this elbow, on 
the inner side, where the sea is somewhat calm, there is a large base- 
ment of masonry, and the altar-like structure on it is the grave of 
Themistocles. And he (Diodorus) imagines that the comic poet Plato 
bears him out in the following passage : 

‘ Fair lies thy tomb 

For it will spe.ak to merchants everywhere ; 

It will behold the seamen sailing out and in, 

And mark the contests of the ships.’ ” 

Tradition places the site of the tomb on the shore of the Acte 
peninsula, near the modern lighthouse, some way to the south of the 
entrance to the great harbour. This identification is confirmed by Prof 
IMilchhbfer. A square space, measuring about 1 9 feet on the sides, 
has been levelled in the rock ; and its outer margin has been cut and 
smoothed to a breadth of 2-},- feet, apparently to form the bed of a 
wall. Within this square space are three graves, a large one and 
two small ones ; and just outside it, on the side away from the sea, is a 
large sepulchre hewn in the rock. Prof Milchhofer supposes that when 
this square space was surrounded by its wall and the interior space was 
filled up with rubble, it may have been the ‘ altar-like structure ’ described 
by Diodorus the Periegete, and that the rock-hewn tomb behind it and 
sheltered by it from the surf and spray of the neighbouring sea, may 
have been the supposed grave of Themistocles, There is a little bay 
here, which, he thinks, tallies with Diodorus’s description. Aristotle 
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{Hist. Anim. vi. 15, p. 569 b, 9 sqq.) mentions a ‘ Themistocleum ’ in 
a shady and marshy spot ; but whether this ‘ Themistocleum ’ is the 
tomb described by Diodorus and Pausanias seems doubtful. (See 
Milchhofer, in Karten von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 54 ; C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen, 1. p. 320 sq.\ id. 2. p. 169 sq.') Thucydides tells us 
(i. 138) that there was a monument to Themistocles in the market-place 
at Magnesia (where he died), but that his relations asserted that at his 
own request his bones had been brought home and laid secretly in Attic 
earth ; for as a banished traitor he had no right to burial. This seems 
to show that in Thucydides’s time the spot where his bones were said to 
have been laid in Attica was not generally known ; so the later identifi- 
cation of the site may have been merely a popular guess. The “ contests 
of the ships ” referred to in the lines of Plato may have been the 
regattas ; for we know that the boats raced from the great harbour round 
to the harbour of Munychia (see note on ii. 35. i), and therefore must 
have passed close to the spot which, if Prof Milchhofer is right, was 
traditionally identified in antiquity as the grave of Themistocles. 

1. 3. a precinct of Zeus and Athena. Their full titles were 
Saviour Zeus and Saviour Athena (Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 1 7 ; Strabo, ix. 
p. 396 ; C. I. A. ii. Nos. 325 and 326 ; C /. A. iii. No. 281). As the 
sanctuary was clearly the chief one in Piraeus (see below) we may assume 
that there was a temple within the sacred close, though neither Pausanias 
nor Strabo refers to it. Pliny {N. H. .xxxiv. 74) and an anonymous 
grammarian (in BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, p. 91. 6 sq.') certainly mention 
a temple of Saviour Zeus, but their authority does not count for much. 
In the close there were cloisters containing fine paintings by dis- 
tinguished artists, and there were statues in the open air (Strabo, ix. 
p. 396). The colonnade is mentioned in two inscriptions (C /. A. ii. 
Nos. 325 and 326). Among the paintings, as we learn from Pausanias, 
were portraits of Leosthenes and his sons by Arcesilaus (see below). 
Among the statues was a bronze one of the father of Leocrates (Lycur- 
gus, c. Leocr. 136 sq.) The image of Athena, which was admired, was 
by Cephisodotus (see below). From Pausanias we learn that it was of 
bronze and held a spear. The altar of Zeus in the sacred precinct was 
also by Cephisodotus, and was a fine work of art (Pliny, l.c.) A sum 
was annually granted from the public chest for adorning the altar at the 
public sacrifice offered to .Saviour Zeus (Plutarch, Demosthe?ies, 27 ; 
[id.,] Vit. X. orat. viii. p. 846 d). On the occasion of this festival there 
was a regatta (C. 7. A. ii. No. 471, line 29 sq.) and a procession in 
honour of Saviour Zeus through certain wide streets. For we find a 
decree of the people (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 337) ordering 
that the wide streets through which the procession of Saviour Zeus passed 
should be levelled and put in the best order. (The decree incidentally 
throws some light on the state of the streets in Piraeus ; for it ordains 
that all persons who have shot rubbish in the streets shall be compelled 
to remove it, and that for the future no one shall be allowed to shoot 
rubbish or throw out dung on the streets.) On the last day of the year 
a sacrifice was offered to Saviour Zeus (Lysias, x.xvi. 6). 

The expenses of the sanctuarj' seem to have been partly met by 
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levying a tax of one drachm, on every vessel which put into the port 
{C. I. A. i. No. 68). Moreover, persons who had escaped from danger, 
for e.xample seafaring men who had come safe to land, commonly 
brought thank-offerings to the shrine (Aristophanes, Plutus, 1174 sqq.) 
From a fragment of the comedy of The Painter by Diphilus (presera’ed 
by Athenaeus, vii. p. 392 b) we see that, among the long-shore sharks 
who lay in wait on the quays of Piraeus for sailors fresh from a voyage, 
there were cooks with an eye to business. For in the passage in 
question one of the fraternity tells us how, whenever he spied a jolly 
tar just stepping ashore, ready for a spree, with a bulging purse and an 
expansive smile on his sun-bumt face, he used to rush up to him, shake 
him warmly by the hand, drop a delicate allusion to Saviour Zeus, and 
proffer his services at the sacrifice. The bait took, and soon he was to 
be seen heading for the sanctuary with the sailor man in tow. 

The sanctuary of Saviour Zeus, as already remarked, seems always 
to have been the principal one in Piraeus. It was so in the second 
century B.c. (see Livy, x.xxi. 30. 9), and it is the only one mentioned by 
Strabo, who says that in his day, about the beginning of our era, the 
once busy mart of commerce had shrunk to a petty town clustering 
about the harbours and the sanctuary of Zeus (ix. p. 395 sq., see above, 
p. 14). In the second half of the second century . 4 .D. we have the 
evidence of Pausanias that the precinct of Saviour Zeus was still the 
chief sight in Piraeus ; and this is confirmed by the evidence of the 
perhaps contemporary inscription which records a comprehensive 
scheme for the restoration of holy places ; for it is directed that copies 
of that inscription shall be deposited in the shrine of Athena Polias on 
the Acropolis at Athens and in the sanctuary of Saviour Zeus and 
Saviour Athena at Piraeus (’E^)//aepts up-^atoA.oyiK);, 1884, p. 167 sqq., 
see above, p. 14 sq.') 

The exact site occupied by the sanctuary is not known. Prof. 
Milchhdfer would place it a little way inland from the north-east corner 
of the great harbour, somewhat above the modern church of the Trinity 
(Hagia Triada), where some large, well-preserved marble capitals of the 
Doric order have been found. These capitals. Prof. Milchhofer con- 
jectures, may have belonged to the temple of Saviour Zeus. See 
Kartell von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 41 sq. Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die 
Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 141-145. 

1 . 3. Athena holds a spear. This image was much admired : it 
was by the sculptor Cephisodotus (Pliny, xxxiv. 74, where, however, 
the MSS. read Cephisodorus). There were two sculptors of this 
name (see note on viii. 30. 10). Prof. v. Brunn conjectured that 
after the restoration of the fortifications of Piraeus in 394-391 
B.C. (see above, p. 8) the patron deities Saviour Zeus and Saviour 
Athena may have been provided with new images {\. Brunn, 
Geschichte der griechischen Kunstler, 1. p. 269 sq. ; cp. K. O. Mfiller, 
Kunstarchaeologische Wcrke, 5. p. 169). The conjecture is plausible, 
and if we accept it we must suppose that the sculptor who made the 
image of Saviour Athena was the elder, not the younger Cephisodotus. 
This view is assented to by Prof. Overbeck (Geschichte der griech. 
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Plastik,^ 2. p. 7), Mr. A. S. Murray {History of Greek Sculpture, 2. 
p. 244), Prof. Milchhofer {Karten von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 42), 
and Prof C. Wachsmuth {Die Stouit Athen, i. p. 585, note 2; id., 2. 
p. 144, note 2). Prof W. Klein, indeed, claimed the statue for the 
younger Cephisodotus ; but Prof v. Brunn easily showed that his argu- 
ment rested on a misunderstanding. See W. Klein, in Archaeologisch- 
epigraphischc Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, 4 (1880), p. 21 sq. ■, H. 
V. Brunn, ‘ Zur griechischen Kiinstlergeschichte,’ Sitzungsberichte of the 
Bavarian Academy (Munich), Philosoph. philolog. Cl., 1880, p. 454 sqq. 
Various attempts have been made to identify existing statues as copies 
of this image of Athena. Thus Prof Furtwangler formerly suggested 
that the Farnese Athena (Muller- Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. pi. xix. 
No. 202) is a replica of it ; Prof Milchhofer believes that the Athena of 
Velletri (Muller-Wieseler, op. cit., 1. pi. xix. No. 204 ; Friederichs- 
Wolters, Gipsabgiissc, No. 1434) is a replica of it, and this view is now 
advocated by Prof Furtwangler, though he would assign the original, 
not to Cephisodotus, hut to Cresilas {Meisterwerke der griech. Plastik, 
pp. 303-31 1). Dr. Welters dissents from them, and regards a helmeted 
bust of Athena, found at Herculaneum and now at Naples, as a replica 
of the bust of the image. His ground for doing so is the resemblance 
of the face of the bust to the face of the statue of Peace by Cephisodotus 
(see i. 8. 2, note). See P. Wolters, ‘ Athena des Kephisodot,’ Jahrbuch 
d. k. d. archaolog. Instituts, 8 (1893), pp. 173-180. 

1 . 3. a painting of Leosthenes by Arcesilaus. Leosthenes 

was slain while besieging Lamia in 01 . 1 14. 2 (323 i?.c.), according to 
Diodorus (xviii. 13). A painter of merit, Arcesilas, son of Tisicrates, is 
mentioned by Pliny (Al H. x.x.xv. 146). He may be the Arcesilaus of 
Pausanias. Cp. v. Brunn, Gesck. d. grkch. Kimstler, 2. p. 157 sq. 
As to Leosthenes, see i. 25. 5 and Index. 

1 . 3. the Long Colonnade. Callicrates or Menecles, quoted by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes {Peace, 145) tells us that in the harbour of 
Cantharus (that is, in the great harbour of Piraeus) there were “the 
docks, then the sanctuary of Aphrodite, then five colonnades round 
about the harbour.” The same edifices are mentioned in the same 
order in an inscription of Roman date which has been already referred 

to : “in the great (harbour) the docks and the sanctuary of 

Aphrodite and the colonnades as far as the bars ” (of the harbour ?) 
(K<lir]ixepU dpxa-ioXoyiK;), 1884, p. 170). The Long Colonnade men- 
tioned by Pausanias was doubtless one of these fii e colonnades which 
skirted the shore of the harbour ; and it is almost certainly identical 
with the colonnade which Thucydides (viii. 90) describes as the largest 
colonnade and as situated m 1 iraeus immediately adjoining the pro- 
montory' of Eetionia. This fixes the situation of the Long Colonnade. 
It must have stood on the north side of the harbour, extending west- 
ward to the point where the town-wall of Piraeus crossed the shallow 
northern bight on a mole to the peninsula of Eetionia (see above, p. 10). 
The town-wall must thus have run all along the back of the Long 
Colonnade and may even have formed the back-wall of that edified 
V e can thus see how easy it was for the aristocratic party, after 
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fortifying themselves on the peninsula of Eetionia (4 it b.c.) to cut ofi' 
the Long Colonnade from the rest of Piraeus by a cross-wall (Thucy- 
dides, viii. 90). This cross-w'all doubtless ran from the outer fortification 
wall of Piraeus past the east end of the Long Colonnade and terminated 
on the shore of the harbour. The reason why the aristocrats included 
the Long Colonnade within the line of their fortress is not clear at first 
sight. They feared an attack from the popular party in the town of 
Piraeus, and their defensive position would have been far stronger if 
they had confined themselves to the peninsula of Eetionia. For in that 
case an attacking party which should have attempted to assail them by 
land from within the town of Piraeus, could only have reached them by 
crossing the narrow mole, a few feet wide, which carried the town-wall 
through the shallow northern bight of the harbour ; and this narrow front 
the defenders could have rendered practically impregnable. Whereas 
by placing their line of defence to the east of the Long Colonnade 
instead of on the mole, they extended their assailable front from a few 
feet to about 130 yards, the latter being appro.ximately the length of the 
cross-wall by which they cut off the Long Colonnade from the rest of 
Piraeus. 

But the Long Colonnade seems to have been a public granary. 
For the scholiast on Aristophanes (Acliarn. 548) tells us that in Piraeus 
there was a certain colonnade, built by Pericles, in which the corn of 
the city was stored and in which meal was sold ; and that this was the 
Long Colonnade is made practically certain by a passage in Demo- 
sthenes {Or. x.xxiv. p. 918), where it is said that in a time of scarcity 
bread and meal were sold to the people at low' prices in the dockyard 
and in the Long Colonnade, Thus by including the Long Colonnade 
within their lines the aristocrats victualled themselves for a siege, and 
they may very well have thought that this more than compensated 
the attendant disadvantage of an extended front. But perhaps this 
explanation of their motives is more plausible than true ; for it would 
seem to have been easier to cart the sacks of meal from the granary 
into their fort than to build a defensible w'all 1 30 yards long. 

From the eastern end of the Long Colonnade the other four colon- 
nades probably ran southward in a long line beside the eastern shore 
of the harbour. Together the five colonnades doubtless formed the 
public mart or emporium, as it was called. The southern limit of 
the emporium is marked by a boundaiw’-stone which still stands in its 
original position a little way inland from the south-east corner of the 
harbour ; it bears the inscription “ Boundary of the emporium and of 
the road” in letters of the fifth century B.c. (C. /. A. i. No. 519 ; see 
Ulrichs, Reisen imd Forsclmngcn, 2. p. 192 sqq.) A few yards to the 
north of this boundary-stone, at the crossing of the two modern streets 
of Artemis and Notara, a portion of an ancient colonnade was excavated 
in 1886. The style of masonry is of the good Greek period, and the 
colonnade faced towards the harbour. Hence it was probably one of 
the five colonnades which skirted the shore ; and if so, it must have 
been the most southerly of them all. (See IIpaK-iKa rijs ^r. 

for 1886, pp. 83-84, w’ith pi. 2.) One of the most important buildings 
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in the emporium was the so-called Detgma, a sort of exchange where 
foreign merchants exhibited samples of their wares and where bankers 
seem to have sat at the receipt of custom (Timaeus, Harpocration, Suidas, 
and Etymol. Magnum (p. 259. 51), s.v. Aeiyfia ; Bekkeds Anecdota 
Graeca, i. p. 337. 20 sq.) It must have been close to the quays and 
the shipping, as we learn from Polyaenus’s description (vi. 2. 2) of the 
successful raid which Alexander of Pherae once made on the bankers’ 
counters in it. One day a squadron was seen standing into the 
harbour. The loungers on the quays watched it with idle curiosity till 
the ships came alongside the wharfs, when a crowd of armed men 
leaped from the ships’ sides, drew their swords, and with a flourish of 
trumpets made a rush for the exchange, where they swept the counters 
clean and then returned with the booty to their ships, without stopping 
to notice the panic-stricken crowds who were fleeing in all directions. 
Again, in a ‘ cutting out ’ expedition which the Lacedaemonians made 
with twelve ships into the harbour of Piraeus, a handful of men jumped 
ashore, laid hold of some merchants and skippers in the exchange, and 
hurried them on board (Xenophon, Hellenica^ v. i. 19 sqq.') It was in 
the exchange that the Boastful Man in Theophrastus (Characters^ 23) 
used to stand talking with foreigners about the great sums he had at sea, 
while he sent his page to the bank where he kept the sum of tenpence. 
Probably the exchange was one of the five colonnades mentioned 
above. It continued to exist in imperial times ; for in an imperial 
letter, presened in an inscription {Philologus, 29 (1870) p. 694), it 
is ordered that a copy of the letter be engraved and set up in front 
of the exchange. From another inscription of Roman times, already 
referred to (’Et/u/pcpis dpxawXoyiKi/, 1884, p. 170), we infer that 
Pompey built an exchange at Piraeus ; but perhaps he only repaired 
the old one, which may have perished in the sack of 86 B.C. 

On the east side of the harbour of Piraeus two boundary-stones 
have been found in the water, not far from the bank. They both bear 
the inscription “Boundary of the station of packet-boats” (C./.A.i. 
Nos. 520, 521). One of the stones was fished up at the north end 
of this side of the harbour, opposite the modern square of Apollo, the 
site where the Long Colonnade probably stood. The other was fished 
up towards the south end, at the promontory which seems in antiquity 
to have divided the commercial from the military part of the harbour, 
and on which the modem Custom House stands. These heavy stones 
probably fell into the water not far from their original positions ; hence 
we may infer that at these two points there were wharfs for packet- 
boats in antiquity. It would be too much to suppose (as Mr. C. Curtius 
and, formerly. Prof. C. Wachsmuth supposed) that the whole stretch 
of shore between these points was occupied with the landing-stages 
of packet-boats. One line of packet-boats plied between Piraeus and 
Aegina. In Plato’s time the fare was twopence, but in Lucian’s day it 
had risen to fourpence (Plato, Gorgias, p. 5 1 1 d ; Lucian, Na-vigium, 1 5). 
Curiously enough, the two points where the stones were fished up are 
stations for wherries at the present day. 
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See C. Curtius, in Philologus, 29 (1870), p, 691 sqq. ; Graser, in Philologzis^ 
31 (1872), p. 54 sq.^ note; Karien von Attika^ Tcxt^ Heft i. pp. 50, 68; 
Baumeisters Ddnk?naler^ p. II97 ; Guide-Jomine, l. p. 157; C. Wachsmuth, Die 
Stadt Athen^ I. p. 323; id.^ 2. p. 99 sq. As to the commercial harbour of 
Piraeus with its mart, exchange, etc., see especially L. Ulrichs, Reisezi iind 
Porsckungen, 2. pp. 156-203; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 96-126; 
cp. W. Gurlitt, Ueber Pausanias^ p. 236 sqq. 

1. 3. statues of Zeus and the People, a work of Leochares. 

For other works of Leochares, see i. 3. 4 ; i. 24. 4 ; v. 20. 10. He 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century B.C., and was one of the 
sculptors who worked with Scopas at the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
(Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 30). He made a much admired group of the 
eagle soaring to heaven with Ganymede (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 79 ; 
Tatian, Or. contra Graecos., 34, p. 136, ed. Otto). Several copies or 
imitations of it have come down to us ; the best knorvn one is in the 
Vatican (O. Jahn, Archdologische Beitrage, p. 24 sq. ; v. Brunn, Cesch. d. 
griech. Kimstler, i. p. 388 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. gricch. Plastik,^ 2. p. 

Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 323 sql) Several 
inscribed bases of statues by Leochares have been found at Athens 
(Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhaiier, Nos. 77-83). Some 
authorities hold that the original of the Apollo Belvedere in the 
Vatican was a work of Leochares (see note on x. 23. i). 

Personifications of the People (demos) were not uncommon in Greek 
art. In Athens itself there was a statue of the People by Lyson (Paus. 
i. 3. 5), and a painting of the People by Euphranor (i. 3. 3). Parrhasius 
painted a picture of the Athenian People, which is said to have embodied 
all the most opposite qualities, the figure appearing at once passionate, 
unjust, inconstant, and yet merciful and pitiful, at once boastful and 
humble, at once bold and cowardly, etc. (Pliny, N. H. .x.xxv. 69). At 
Sparta there was a colossal statue of the Spartan People (Paus. iii. 11. 10). 
The people of Byzantium resolved to set up a group of three colossal 
figures, each sixteen cubits high, representing the Athenian People being 
crowned by the People of Byzantium and the People of Perinthus 
(Demosthenes, xviii. p. 256). Hiero and Celo of Syracuse set up 
in the Exchange of Rhodes a group of statuary representing' the People 
of Rhodes being crowned by the People of Syracuse (Polybius, v. 88). 
There was a statue of the People of Synnada in Phrygua, as we learn 
from an inscription (Bull, de Corn Hell. 7 (1883), p. 301). Among 
existing monuments of antiquity there is an Athenian relief representing 
a man being crowned by the People, who appears in the guise of a 
bearded citizen. Similar figures of the People seem to have been 
common in late art. And on late coins of allied cities the People is 
sometimes depicted carrjnng an image of the deity of the city. Thus 
on an alliance-coin of Pergamus and Ephesus, each city is represented 
by a draped male figure carrying the images of Aesculapius and Artemis 
respectively. (See P. Gardner in Jour?ial of Hellenic Studies, 9 (18S8), 
p. 79 ; Dumont, in Honwncnts publics par P Association pour P encourage- 
ment des £iiudes Grecgues en France, 1 (1872-1881), p. 37 H-) The 
Peoples of Antioch and Seleucia appear to be represented on federal 
coins by two Zeus-like heads united, the coins bearing the inscription 
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AAEA'&I 2 X AHMI 2 X (‘ Brother Peoples ’), (Head, Historia Nu?Hmo?^t 7 ii, 
p. 656). On coins of Tarentum and Rhegium between 479-431 B.C., 
there occurs a seated male figure which numismatists identify as the 
People of these towns (P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, p. loi). On 
an ancient lead token there is a bearded head with the letters AHjM, 
whence it appears that the head is that of the People {Bull, de Corr. 
Hell. 8 (1884), p. 7, pi. i. No. 27). 

The People was not only personified but deified by the Greeks. 
At Athens there was a precinct of the People and the Graces in which 
statues of public benefactors and decrees in their honour were set up. 
It seems to have stood at the northern foot of the hill on which the 
so-called temple of Theseus stands. The worship of the People and 
the Graces was cared for by a priest. (See C. I. A. ii. Nos. 467, 469, 
470, 471, 605 ; AcArtoi/ ap-yaLoXoyiKov, 1891, pp. 40-55 ; Josephus, 
Aniiquit. xiv. 8. 5). The priest had a seat allotted to him in the 
theatre of Dionysus {C. T.A. iii. No. 265) ; the office was once held by 
a certain T. Coponius Maximus {C. I. A. 'm. No. 661). The image of 
the People of Synnada had a temple and an altar (see the inscription 
published by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, in Bull, de Corr. Hell. 7 (1883), 
p. 301) ; and at Magnesia on the Maeander the worship of the People 
was cared for by a priest, as we learn from a recently discovered 
inscription {Jahrbiich d. arch. Inst. 9 (1894), Archaologischer Anzeiger, 
P- 83). 

1. 3. another market for those who dwell farther from the 
harbour. This was doubtless the Hippodamian market-place, as it 
was called after the Milesian architect Hippodamus, who laid out the 
town of Piraeus on a regular plan (Aristotle, Pol. ii. 8, p. 1267 b, 22 
sq.-, Harpocration and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Tir-oSupcia ; BekkePs 
Anecdota Gracca, i. p. 266; Hesychius, r.!/. TiriroSa/rori re^-^o-is). It 
must have been a spacious open space, for we hear of troops mustering 
in it (Andocides, i. 45). The distinguished general Timotheus had a 
house on the market-place, and it was here that he lodged his two 
royal visitors, Jason of Pherae and Alcetas king of Epirus, when they 
came to give evidence at his trial. The general had impaired his 
private fortune by his e.xertions in the public senice, and when his 
distinguished visitors arrived late one evening, he had to send out his 
Caleb Balderstone in haste to borrow some bedding and silver plate 
(Demosthenes, .xhx. pp. 1190 sq., 1200). From the market-place a 
street led up hill to the sanctuarv' of Artemis on the hill of Muny- 
chia. It must have been a wide street; for in the street- fighting 
at the revolution which overturned the tyranny of the Thirty and 
restored the democracy, the troops of the tyrants formed in order of 
battle in the market-phace and then marched up the street, while the 
democratic party under Thrasybulus, also in order of battle, charo-ed 
down the street and met them (.Xenophon, Hdlcnica, ii. 4.’u sqq.) 
From an inscription (Dittenberger, .Syl/og,^ Inscr. Grace. No. 337) we 
learn that in 320-319 n.c. it was ordered that the market-place in 
Piraeus be levelled and put in good repair and that for the future no 
one should be allowed to shoot rubbish or dump down dung in it. 
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The market-place was most probably situated on the level ground 
to the east of the great harbour, about the site of the modern Karai- 
skaki Square. A broad street led eastward from it up hill to the 
sanctuary of Artemis (see above) ; another ted south through a gate- 
way to the arsenal and dockyards of Zea (see above, p. 1 9) ; and 
doubtless one or more streets led westward to the great harbour. 
Evidence of the regularity with which the ancient town was laid out by 
Hippodamus is afforded by the numerous foundations of ancient houses 
still to be seen running in lines which form accurately straight streets 
on the eastern side of the Acte peninsula. Further proof is furnished 
by the discovery of a number of boundary-stones with inscriptions of the 
fifth century' B.C., which marked the limits of public buildings, streets, 
quarters, etc. See Hirschfeld, in Bcrichte d. k. sacks . GescU. d. IVissen. 
zu Leipzig, Phil. hist. Cl., 30 (1878), p. 1 sqq. ; Kartcn to 71 Attika, 
Tecct, Heft i. pp. 29, 41, 55 sq., 73 ; Milchhofer, in Baumeistefis 
Dettkmaler, p. iig8 ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Aiken, 2. pp. 130-134. 
On the architect Hippodamus, see M. Erdmann, ‘Hippodamos von 
Milet und die symmetrische Stadtebaukunst der Griechen,’ Philologies, 
42 (1883), pp. 193-227. 

The broad straight streets of the new town of Piraeus must have 
formed a striking contrast to the narrow and crooked streets, lined 
with mean houses, which Athens itself seems always to have retained 
(Dicaearchus, in Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. Muller, 2. p. 254). Aristotle 
perhaps had this contrast in his mind when he recommended for his ideal 
city a mixture of the two modes of building, remarking that the new straight 
streets in the style of Hippodamus were handsomer and more convenient, 
but that the old crooked streets could be better defended against an 
enemy {Pol. vii. 1 1, p. 1330 b, 21 sqq.) In modern Europe we can still 
remark the contrast in style between the towns which have grown up 
irregularly in the course of ages, and those which have been created at 
once, on a regular plan, by the will of a despot. The two most 
regularly built cities in Europe are probably Turin and Mannheim. 
Turin still stands on the lines laid down by Augustus when he founded 
a colony on the site ; Mannheim was built by the Elector Palatine 
Frederick the Fourth in 1606. We may- observe the same contrast 
between Madrid tbe new, and Toledo tbe old, capital of Spain ; though 
Madrid, a creation of Philip the Second, does not equal Turin or 
Mannheim in mathematical regularity of construction. 

1 . 3. Beside the sea Conon built a sanctuary of Aphrodite. 
Callicrates or Menecles, describing the great harbour of Piraeus, says 
that there were “ the docks, then the sanctuary of Aphrodite, then five 
colonnades round about the harbour” (Schol. on Aristophanes, Peace, 
14s), and the same structures are mentioned in the same order in an 
inscription (’E</»;/repis upX“‘oAoytK?), 1884, p. 170). Now we know 
that the ship-sheds or docks of the nar-y occupied the southern bay 
of the great harbour (see above, p. 17), and that the colonnades, 
beginning a little farther north, stretched along the eastern side of 
the harbour (see above, p. 24 sq.) Somewhere, therefore, between the 
point where the docks ended and the colonnades beg-an we should 
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expect to find the sanctuary of Aphrodite. Now between the two 
points in question there runs out a promontory on which stands 
the modem Custom House. This would be a suitable site for a 
temple built to a marine goddess in gratitude for a naval victory. 
That the sanctuary actually stood here is made probable by the dis- 
covery on or near this spot of an inscription containing a dedication 
to Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage by a certain Argius son of Argius 
who was archon in 97-96 B.C. (C. I. A. ii. No. 1206 ; Rangabd, 
Antiquites HclL'niques, 3. p. 740, No. 1069, cp. p. 429). As the 
victory for which Conon dedicated a sanctuary to Aphrodite was a 
naval one, and as the rdctory was won off Cnidus where, as we learn 
from Pausanias, Aphrodite was worshipped under the title of the 
Goddess of the Fair Voyage, it seems probable that the sanctuary erected 
by him at Piraeus in memory of his victory was also dedicated to 
Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage, and this probability is strengthened by 
the inscription just mentioned. 

But there was at least one other sanctuary of Aphrodite at Piraeus. 
For Ammonius, a contemporary of Plutarch, in a wmrk ‘Upon Altars’ 
has recorded that after the battle of Salamis Themistocles dedicated a 
sanctuary of .\phrodite at Piraeus (Schol. on Hermogenes, Rketores 
Gnicd, ed. Walz, 6. p. 393). Ammonius is the more likely to have been 
w'ell informed on eveiything relating to Themistocles, as he had for a 
pupil a namesake and direct descendant of the great man (Plutarch, 
Themisioclcs, 33). Ammonius’s evidence is confirmed by the inscription 
of Roman date, already mentioned, which, among the sanctuaries to be 
restored, speaks of the one “ which Themistocles founded before the 
sea-fight at Salamis’" dpxo.i’oXoyiKi'j, 1884, P- i7o). The 

inscription is unfortunately mutilated and the name of the deity to 
whom the sanctuaiy' was sacred is almost obliterated, but enough 
remains to show that it was a goddess ; and on the strength of Am- 
monius’s evidence we may conclude that this goddess was Aphrodite. 
The circumstance that Ammonius speaks of the sanctuary having been 
dedicated af/c-r the battle, while the inscription says it w-as founded 
before It, IS not \ er)' material ; tradition might vary on the point. 
That a sanctuary of .Aphrodite existed at Piraeus before Conon dedicated 
his, is proved by an inscription which enables us also to fix the site of 
the sanctuary approximately. The inscription, which is dated in the 
archonship of Eubulides (July 394 B.c. — July 393 B.C., cp. Unger, in 
Iwan Muller’s Haiulbuch d. class. Aliertums. i. p. 589), was found in 
the outer wall of Piraeus, at the north end of Eetionia, near the ancient 
gatew'ay. It relates to that restoration of the walls which is commonly 
ascribed to Conon after his victory at Cnidus, but which, from this 
and another inscription, we now know to have been begun about two 
years before Conon arrived in Athens (see above, p. 8). The 
inscription records that a certain Boeotian named Demosthenes had 
contracted to bring stones for the rebuilding of a portion of the wall, 
which IS defined as extending for 790 feet “from the mark to the 
middle column in the gate at the sanctuary of Aphrodite, on the right as 
you go out (arru tov er'qpeiov op^afi€vov tov pCTtfisrov tQv rruAolv 
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Twv Kara to ’ A<f>po 8 i<T lov i~l Scotch e^iovTi, Bull, de Corr. Hell. 11. 
(1887), p. 13 1 sq. As to ixeroiTTov in this sense, see Fabricius, in 
Hermes, 17 (1882), p. 570; Dorpfeld, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 8 (1883), pp. 155, 157 sg.) The gate mentioned in the in- 
scription is probably the existing ancient gate near which the inscription 
was found ; and the sanctuary of Aphrodite seems to have been close to 
it. As the inscription was engraved sometime in the year July 394 — 
July 393 B.C., and Conon seems not to have arrived in Athens till the 
summer of 393 B.C. (Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 8. 7-io), it is impossible 
that the sanctuary of Aphrodite mentioned in the inscription can be the 
one erected by Conon. The situation of the sanctuary is also against 
the identification ; for the gate near which it stood is some little 
distance (about 200 yards) from the shore, whereas the sanctuary 
dedicated by Conon is e.xpressly said by Pausanias to have been beside 
the sea. 

On the whole then it appears that there were at least two sanctuaries 
of Aphrodite at Piraeus, one on the promontory near the south-eastern 
comer of the great harbour, the other at the northern extremity of 
Eetionia, and that the former was founded by Conon and the latter by 
Themistocles. 

See Foucart, in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1 1. (1887), p. 129 sqq. ; C. Wachs- 
muth, in Berichte d. k. sacks. Gescll. d. IVissen., Phil. hist. C!., 39 
(1887), p. 370 sqq. ; id., Die S/adi Athen, 2. p. 1 19-122 ; Hirschfeld, 
in Berichte d. k. sacks. Ces. d. Wzss., Phil. hist. Cl., 30 (1S78), pp. 9 
sg., 27; Kartell von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 49; IMilchhofer, in Bau- 
meistePs Denkmaler, p. 1196 sq. ; Gurlitt, Ueber Pausanias, p. 247 sq. 
(Professor Wachsmuth assumes that Conon must have built his new 
sanctuary on the site of the old sanctuary' mentioned in the inscription. 
I see no reason for this assumption.) The Syrian Aphrodite was 
worshipped by a religious society (prgednes) at Piraeus, as we learn from 
an inscription (Rangabe, Ant ignites Helleniqucs, 2. p. 429, No. 809; 
C. I. A. ii. No. 627). In 333-332 B.C. the Cyprian merchants of Citium 
settled at Piraeus received permission to erect a sanctuary to Aphrodite 
(C. /. A. ii. No. 168; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 355), 
probably the Heavenly Aphrodite, for a dedication to the Heavenly 
Aphrodite by a woman of Citium has been found at Piraeus (C. I. A. ii. 
No. 1588 ; Foucart, Des associations rcligicuses chez Ics Grecs, p. 19S). 

1 . 3. Aphrodite of the Height. Cp. ii. 32. 6. On the pro- 
montory of Olympus in Cyprus there was a temple of Aphrodite of the 
Height, which women might not enter nor look upon (Strabo, xiv. p. 
682). 

1 . 3. Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage. The worship of Aphrodite 
under this title is attested by inscriptions at Piraeus (C. /. A. ii. No. 
1206, see above, p. 30), at Aegae in Cilicia {C. I. G. No. 4443; R. 
Walpole, Travels in various countries of the East, p. 558), and at 
Olbia in the south of Russia {Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1874, 

P- 103). 

1 . 4. a temple of Mimychian Artemis. The temple stood on 
the hill of Munychia, above the Hippodamian market-place, from which 
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a broad street led up to it (Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 4. 1 1 ), but the 
exact site of the temple is not known. The sanctuary is perhaps 
mentioned in a very mutilated fragment of a description of Piraeus 
which Mr. Flinders Petrie discov'ered in Egypt. In the same fragment 
there is mention of the ship-sheds. See Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 
9 (1889), pp. 1546-1548; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Aiken, p. 
CX.X.) A curious legend was told about this sanctuary'. Once on a 
time, it is said, there was a bear in the sanctuary, but the Athenians 
killed the bear and were visited with a plague in consequence. An 
oracle told them that the plague would be stayed if one of them would 
sacrifice his daughter to Artemis. A certain man Embaros offered to 
do so on condition that his family should always be priests of the 
goddess. He then dressed up his daughter, but hid her and sacrificed 
in her stead a goat which he had clothed so as to resemble his daughter. 
See Eustathius on Homer, 11 . ii. 732, p. 331 (Eustathius quotes as his 
authority Pausanias, but this Pausanias is probably the lexicographer of 
that name) ; Apostolius, vii. 10 ; Paroemiographi Cracci, ed. Leutsch et 
Schneidewin, Appendix Proverb, ii, 54, vol. i. p. 402 ; Suidas, s.v. 
'E/a/Sapos This legend, taken in connexion with the similar 

legend about the Brauronian Artemis and the bear-dance performed by 
unmarried girls in her honour (see note on viii. 13. i Essenes), points 
to a worship of the bear. See Mr. Andrew Lang, Myth, Rihcal, and 
Religion, 2. p. 21 1 ryy. 

Before we quit the peninsula of Piraeus it may be observed that, 
though Pausanias mentions no theatre at Piraeus, the remains of two 
ancient theatres are still to be seen there. One is on the western slope 
of the hill of Munychia, about half-way up the hill ; the other is situated 
a little to the west of the harbour of Zea. The former is the older, and 
it is to it that Thucydides (viii. 93. i), Lysias (xiii. 32), and Xenophon 
(Hellenica, ii. 4. 32) refer. This theatre belonged to the municipality, 
but was let out to contractors who were bound to keep it in repair 
(C. /. A. ii. Xo. 573 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge hiscr. Graec. No. 297). 
It is probably “the old theatre” mentioned in the inscription of Roman 
date to which reference has been repeatedly made (’Ei^ij/rtpis dp^aio- 
AoyiK"/;, 18S4, p. 169 ry.) See Harten von Attika, Text, Heft i. p. 63 ; 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Aiken, i. p. 320; id., 2. p. 135 ; Gurlitt, 
Ueier Pausanias, p. 240, note i 5 ; Hirschfeld, in Berickte d. k. sacks. 
Gcsell. d. IVtssen., Phil. hist. Cl., 30 (1878), p. 20 sgq. The theatre to 
the west of Zea seems to have been built by subscription about the 
middle of the second century B.c. (C. I. A. ii. No. 984). It was ex- 
cavated by the Greek .Archaeological Society in i88o. The stao-e, 
orchestra, and a great part of the seats are preserved. See XIpaKrtKA 
Hj's Et. for 1880, p. 47 sqq. ; zd., for 1884, p. I4j 

dpxaioXoyiK-,), 1884, p. 195 sqq.- id., 1885, p. 62 sqg.-, Karien von 
Atiika, Te.xi, Heft i. p. 66 sq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Siadt Aiken, 2. p. 

135 H - 

1 . 4 ' ^ sanctuary of Demeter. This sanctuary was burnt by the 
Persians and remained in ruins down to Pausanias’s time. See x. 35. 2. 
Prof. Milchhofer would identify it with the Thesmophorium or sanctuary 
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of Lawgiver Demeter which is mentioned in two inscriptions (C. I. A. ii. 
No. 573 b, p. 421 sq. ; C. I. A. ii. No. 1059), and which, as appears 
from these inscriptions, lay outside the town of Piraeus in a district partly 
wooded and partly suited for tillage. His reasons for identifying them 
are that the festival of the Scira seems to have been celebrated at this 
Thesmophorium (as we infer from the former of the two inscriptions), 
and that Pausanias mentions a temple of Sciradian Athena in close con- 
nexion with the sanctuaiy of Demeter. See Milchhofer, in Kartcn von 
Aiiika, Text, Heft ii. p. 3 sq. ; id., in Baumeister’s Denhnalcr, p. 
1200. 

1. 4. a temple of Sciradian Athena. It was said to have been 
founded by a certain Scirus (i. 36. 4), who had a sanctuary at Phalerum 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 17). At the festival of the Oschophoria (‘Fruit- 
bearing ’) two young men, disguised as women, carried clusters of ripe 
grapes from the sanctuary of Dionysus to the sanctuary of Sciradian 
Athena at Phalerum. The parents of the young men had to be alive. 
See Proclus, in V'aokm.s, Bibliotheca,'^. 322 a, ed. Bekker ; Aristodemus, 
in Athenaeus, .xi. p. 495 f; Schol. on Nicander, Alex. 109; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 23 ; Harpocration, s.v. ’Oaxoffxjpoi ; Hesychius, j.t't'. tucr^o- 
<^ 6 pia and dxTxo<f> 6 piov ; Alciphron, Epist. i. 4 , iii. 1. Aristodemus 
says (l.e.) that this ceremony took place at the festival of the Scira. 
from which we should infer that the Oschophoria was part of the 
Scira ; but this is doubtful. On the festival of the Oschophoria see 
K. O. Muller, Kleinc deictsche Schriften, 2. p. 163 sq. ; Schomann, 
Gricchische Alterthumerj^ 2. p. 487 sqq. ; Aug. Mommsen, Hcortologic, p. 
271 sqq. ; K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstlichc Alterthumer, § 56 ; Stengel, 
Die griech. Sakralaltcrtumcr, § 116, p. sq. There was a sanctuary 
of Sciradian Athena in Salamis (Herodotus, viii. 94 ; see note on i. 
35. 2). Some think that there was another temple or sanctuary of 
Sciradian Athena at Scirum on the road from Athens to Eleusis (see 
note on i. 36. 4). 

1. 4 . altars of gods named Unknown. It is impossible from 
Pausanias’s e.xpression to determine whether there was one altar or 
several altars of Unknown Gods at Phalerum ; and, supposing there 
were several, we cannot tell whether each altar was dedicated to the 
Unknown God (in the singular), or to Unknown Gods (in the plural). 
At Olympia there was a single altar to Unknown Gods (v. 14. 
8). St. Paul saw an altar at Athens dedicated to the Unknown God 
l^Acts ,\vii. 23). The Greek commentator Oecumenius, on this passage 
ol Acts, says that the full inscription on the altar was : “To the gods of 
Asia and Europe and Libya, to the Unknown and Strange God ” (quoted 
in Lomeier, De veterum gentilium lustrationibus, p. 32). Tertullian 
says that there was an altar at .■\thens dedicated to Unknown Gods {Ad 
Nationes, ii. 9). Philostratus speaks of altars of unknown divinities at 
Athens {Vit. Apollon, vi. 3. 5 ; Suidas, s.v. Tt/racriwv). There seems 
in fact to have been a number of such altars in Attica, and an explana- 
tion of them, which has every mark of probability, is given by Diogenes 
Laertius (i. 10. iio). He says that when Athens was wasted by a 
plague, the seer Epimenides was fetched from Crete in the year 496-495 
VOL. n ^ 
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B.C. to put an end to it. He did so in the following way. He took 
some black and white sheep to the Areopagus and there turned them 
loose, with orders that the sheep should be followed, and that wherever 
any one of them lay down it should be sacrificed to the appropriate 
god. In this way the plague was stayed. “ Whence,” adds Diogenes, 
“you may find to this day nameless altars in the townships of the 
Athenians, a memorial of the expiation which was then accomplished.” 
Similarly, when the Philistines, after capturing the ark of God, were 
grievously distressed by a pestilence, they put the ark on a new cart, 
yoked two milch kine to the cart, and let them draw it where they 
pleased. The kine went with the ark to the land of Israel, and when 
the cart came to a stand the Israelites sacrificed the kine (i Samuel 
vi. 1-14). Greek legends of the founding of cities on spots indicated 
by animals are based on the same belief in the correct religious instinct 
(so to say) of the lower creatures (see note on x. 6. 2). 

In the dialogue Philopatris, attributed to Lucian, a certain Critias 
raps out a number of oaths by the old heathen gods and goddesses, for 
each of which he is gravely taken to task by his comrade Triephon, who 
has just been initiated into the sublime mysteries of the Christian 
theology by a person of a Hebrew cast of countenance, whom he 
describes as a bald-pated, long-nosed Galilaean. At last Critias 
swears by the Unknown God at Athens (§ 9), and this oath is allowed 
to pass unchallenged by Triephon, who winds up the dialogue thus : 
“ Let us, having found out and worshipped the Unknown God at 
Athens, raise our hands to heaven and give him thanks that we have 
been found worthy to be subject unto so great a power; but let us 
leave other folk to babble, satisfied ourselves with applying to them the 
proverb ‘Hippoclides doesn’t care.’” 

The cautious spirit of polytheism which induced the Athenians to 
set up altars to Unknown Gods is illustrated by the practice of the 
Romans on the occasion of earthquakes. Not feeling sure what god or 
goddess caused an earthquake, whenever a shock was felt they pro- 
claimed a holy day, but without mentioning the deity to whom the day 
was holy ; and if the day were desecrated, the expiatory sacrifice was 
offered not to any definite deity but to a being designated vaguely as 
“whether god or goddess” (Aulus Gellius, ii. 28). Minucius Felix 
refers to the custom of erecting altars to unknown gods and ghosts 
{Octavius, vi. 2). Varro distinguished the uncertain gods from the 
certain (Augustine, De civitatc Dei, vi. 3) ; and it was the custom of the 
Roman pontiffs at all sacrifices, after invoking the special deities, to call 
upon the gods in general (Servius, on Virgil, Georg, i. 21). Similarly, 
when the Zulus sacrifice an ox to the Amatongo or spirits of their fore- 
fathers “ they unite all the Amatongo in one invitation, for some of 
them they no longer know by name ; but the dead know all of the 
living, and continually help them and do not forsake them ; and on 
that account the living say, ‘ Come, all of you, and eat.’ For at first 
those who were known were called by name ; but by doing so they 
summoned disease, and it was very great ; and they went to the 
di\ iner, saying, ‘ Hau ! what is the meaning then of this, that we have 
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killed so great an ox of our tribe, and yet cannot get any breathing time ? 
What is the meaning of this ?’ And the diviner tells them, there is a 
man whom they have not worshipped, whom they do not know, an old 
woman or an infant ; it is they who find fault. And thus arose the 
custom of making no distinction ; and all are now invited together ” 
(Callaway, The religious sysiem of ike Amasulu, pt. 2. p. 176 sq.') 

We find the worship of an Unknown God among the Incas of Peru. 
Garcilasso de la \''ega says ; “ Besides the sun they worshipped 

Pachacamac (as has been said) inwardly, as an Unknown God. They 
held him in greater veneration than the sun. They did not offer 
sacrifices nor build temples to him ; because they said that he was not 
known to them, never having allowed himself to be seen. In its proper 
place we shall speak of the famous and most wealthy temple in the 
valley called Pachacamac, dedicated to this Unknown God” {Royal 
Commentaries of the Yncas, First Part, bk. ii. ch. 4, Markham’s trans- 
lation). The enlightened Nezahualcoyotl, king of Tezcuco, is said to 
have built a temple “to the Unknown God, cause of causes” (Bastian, 
Der Mcnsch in der Geschichte, 2. p. 106 note ; cp. J. G. Muller, GescMchte 
der amerikamschen Urreligionen, p. 473 sq.-, Bancroft, Native races of 
the Pacific States, 3. p. 196 sq.) 

1. 4. altars of heroes. These heroes were probably 

Nausithous and Phaea.x, who had shrines at Phalerum beside the 
sanctuary of Scirus. Nausithous was said to have been the steersman, 
and Phaeax the look-out man of Theseus’s ship on his voyage to Crete. 
A festival called Kybernesia (‘ steering festival ’) was held in their 
honour. See Plutarch, Theseus, 17. 

1. 4 . Phalenis sailed with Jason. Cp. Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 96 ; Orphic hymns, Argonautica, 144 sq. 

1. 4. an altar also of Androgens called the altar of the hero. 

Cp. i. 27. 10. Clement of Ale.xandria says {Proirept. ii. 40, p. 35, ed. 
Potter) that at Phalerum a certain hero was worshipped “ at the stern ” 
(rifiaTai Se ns Kal 4’a\r]poL Kara irpvfivav I'jpioi), and the scholiast on 
this passage of Clement says that this hero was .A-ndrogeus, and that he 
was thus designated “because he founded the sterns of ships.” Other- 
wise we should have been tempted to suppose that “ the hero at the 
stem ” was Nausithous, steersman of Theseus (see above). Funeral 
games were celebrated in the Ceramicus at Athens in honour of a certain 
Eurygyes, who is said to have been identical with Androgmus (Hesychius, 
s.v. ep Jivpvyv-i] aywv). 

1. 5. Cape Colias. Leake and Prof. Mdchhofer identify Cape 
Colias with the rocky headland which is or used to be called Trispy}-gi, 
situated about 600 yards to the south of St. George, the site of the 
ancient Phalemm (see above, p. 1 1 sq.) But Pausanias says that Cape 
Colias was 20 furlongs from Phalerum. Hence Ulrichs, Bursian, and 
Mr. Kastromenos are probably right in identifying Cape Colias with the 
modem Cape Cosmos, a low narrow tongue of land which projects into 
the sea with a steep shelving beach about three miles to the south-east 
of St. George. On the extremity of the cape is the small church of St. 
Cosmas, visible from Piraeus. Some large squared blocks are built into 
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the walls of the church. A few paces inland are some large substruc- 
tions, and further in the direction of Athens there are the remains of 
considerable buildings. The country in the neighbourhood is barren, 
solitary, and desolate in a high degree. The stony and broken soil is 
traversed by the beds, generally dry, of many brooks. As far as the 
eye can reach, from the sea to the foot of Mt. Hymettus, ancient tombs 
are seen dotted over the landscape, rising in the form of mounds above 
the stunted bushes which cover the low ground. Melancholy at all 
times, the landscape is doubly gloomy in winter, when dark clouds 
lower on Mt. Hymettus and shut out the view across the sea to the 
coast of Peloponnese. See Leake, Athens, 2. p. 51 sq.-, Ulrichs, Reisen 
und Forschungen, 2. p. 182 sq.\ Bursian, i. p. 361 ; A. Conze, in A nnati 
deir Instituto di Corn. Arckeol. 36 (1864), p. 183 sq.\ Milchhbfer, in 
Karten von Attika, Text, Heft ii. p. i sq.-, P. Kastromenos, Die Demen 
von Attika, p. 45 sqq. Strabo placed Cape Colias in the neighbourhood 
of Anaphlystus (ix. p. 398), which is a great deal too far south (see note 
on ii. 30. 9). On the other hand, Stephanus Byzantius {s.v. KtoAids) 
placed it at Phalerum, which is in favour of identifying Cape Colias with 
Trispyrgi. 

1. 5. on which the wrecks were washed up. See Herodotus, 

viii. 96 ; cp. Strabo, ix. p. 398. 

1. 5. an image of Colian Aphrodite, and the goddesses 

named Genetyllides. A sanctuary of Colian Aphrodite is mentioned by 
Strabo (ix. p. 398), Harpocration and Hesychius {s.v. KuAios), and the 
scholiast on Aristophanes {Lysistrata, 2). The scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 52, says there was a temple of the goddess, and he gives a 
number of more or less absurd e.xplanations of the name Colian. The 
priest of the goddess had a seat in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens 
{C. /. A. iii. No. 339). The Genetyllides were goddesses of birth ; 
Aphrodite herself was called Genetyllis. (See Aristophanes, Clouds, 52 ; 
id., Lysist. 2; id., Thesmoph. 130; the scholia on all these passages; 
and Suidas, s.v. rti'cTuXAi's). According to Hesychius {y.v. revcrvAAis) 
Genetyllis resembled Hecate and dogs were offered to her. On some 
Athenian coins there appears, beside the usual owl, a figure holding in 
its right hand three draped female figures. Beuld interpreted this 
device as the Colian Aphrodite with the Genetyllides {Les Monnaics 
dAthenes, p. 365 sq.) But it seems rather to be the Delian Apollo 
with the Graces. See note on i.x. 35. 3. Cp. J. J. Bernoulli, 
Aphrodite, p. 204. A terra-cotta group found in the south of Russia 
represents Aphrodite and Cupid with a tiny draped female figure 
standing beside Cupid. Stephani interpreted the small female figure 
as Genetyllis or Ilithyia. See Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1873, 
pp. 10-16, Atlas i. No. 2; cp. id. for 1875, P- 74 sq.-, id. for 1880’ 
p. 1 1 7. 

1. 5 - On the way from Phalerum to Athens etc. Pausanias first 
approaches Athens from Phalerum and enters it (i. 2. i) ; then he 
retraces his steps, approaches it again from Piraeus (i. 2. 2), and enters 
it (i. 2. 4). His description of the city, including digressions, lasts till 
i. 29. 2, when he quits it and proceeds towards the Academy. 
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1. 5. a temple of Hera that has neither doors nor roof etc. 
Cp. -X. 35 - 2 - 

1. 5. The existing image is, so they say, a work of Alcamenes ; 
it cannot, therefore, have been injured by the Medes. Pausanias 
means that if the statue was really by Alcamenes, it must hav'e been 
executed later than the Persian invasion, and therefore could not have 
been injured when the temple was burnt by the Persians, for the artistic 
career of Alcamenes did not begin till after the Persian invasion (see 
note on v. 10. 8). Pausanias found the image, as well as the temple, 
damaged. Hence one of two inferences might be drawn: (i) if the 
image was by Alcamenes the injury to it could not have been inflicted 
by the Persians ; (2) if the injury to the image was inflicted by 
the Persians, then the image could not have been made by Alcamenes. 
Pausanias seems to have taken the former view, namely that the image 
was by Alcamenes and had been damaged at some time subsequent to 
the Persian inv'asion. But this view is improbable, since it implies that 
a new image had been set up in a burnt and roofless temple. If the 
temple was really burnt by the Persians, as Pausanias appears to have 
believed, it is much more likely that the image was not by Alcamenes. 
Attempts have been made to identify e.xisting statues as copies of the 
image in question. But since we know absolutely nothing about the 
image, these attempts are necessarily futile. 

Cp. v. Brunn, Cesch. d. gt-iech. Kunstkr, i. p. 235 */. ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. 
griec/i. Plaslik,* i. p. 380 ; id. , Griechische Kunstmytliologie, 3. pp. 40 sq., 1 92 note 
31; Murray, History of Greek Siulpture, 2. p. 140; R. Forster, in Rheinisches 
Museum, N. P'. 38 {1883), p. 422 sq. ; J. Six, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
10 (1889), p. Ill ; Petersen, ‘ Hera von Alkamenes,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Instituts, 
Rdmische Abtheilung, 4 (1889), pp. 65-74; F. Koepp, in Jahrbuch d. arch. 
Instituts, 5 (1S90), pp. 274-277 ; E. Reisch, in Eranos Vindobonensis (Wien, 
1S93), P- 17 -f'/- 

2. I. Entering the city we come to the tomb of Antiope the 
Amazon. From this it appears that the tomb of Antiope was just 
inside the city-wall of Athens. Plutarch tells us that a certain tomb- 
stone beside the sanctuary of Olympian Earth at Athens was thought by 
some to mark the grave of Antiope the Amazon who had been slain in 
the battle between Theseus and the Amazons (Plutarch, Theseus, 27, 
reading Fijs for rrjs). This tombstone doubtless belonged to the tomb 
mentioned by Pausanias. Now the sanctuary of Olympian Earth was within 
or near the precincts of the Olympieum (Paus. i. 18. 7) ; hence the gate 
by which Pausanias entered Athens from Phalerum must have been near 
the Olympieum. The tomb of Antiope is no doubt the same with the 
tombstone of the Amazon which is mentioned by Plato {A.viochus, p. 
364 d-365 a) as being near the Itonian gate. Hence we conclude that 
the gate by which the road from Phalerum entered Athens was named 
the Itonian gate, and that it was not far from the Olympieum. The exact 
spot seems to be about 330 paces south of the Military Hospital where 
the present high-road from Phalerum crosses the line of the ancient city- 
wall and where two roads diverge from it to the south-east. At this 
point ancient foundations either of the wall or of the gate have been 
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found stretching across the whole width of the high-road. See E. Curtius, 
Attische Studien, i. p. 67 ; A. Pervanoglu, in Philologus, 25 (1867), p. 
337 ^ 1 - ) C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 151 sq. ; Milchhofer, 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, ■p’p. 147, 149; Lolling; ‘ Topographie von 
Athen’ (in I wan Muller’s Handbuch der class. Alteriwnswissenschaft, 
vol. 3), p. 305. At the supposed site of the gate was found an in- 
scription recording the erection of a tower (doubtless on the city-wall) 
by some citizens (see Revue arche'ologique, N.S. 21 (1870), p. 319 
sqq.) In another inscription found about the same spot (’Etfytjfiepls 
dpxai-oX.oyiK 7 ^, 18S4, p. 161 sqq.y C. I. A. iv. No. 53 a, p. 66 sq.), 
mention is made of the gate through which persons initiated in the 
mysteries passed out to go to the sea. The gate referred to was prob- 
ably near the Itonian gate. The Long Wall from Phalerum (see above, 
p. 12) appears to have joined the circuit-wall of Athens immediately 
to the east of the Itonian gate, perhaps at the point where the remains 
of a square tower are still to be seen. Thus the road to Phalerum ran 
inside the Long Wall. See Kaupert, in Monatsbericht of the Berlin 
Academy for 1879, p. 633; Milchhofer, in Karlen von Attika, Text, 
Heft ii. p. 2, and in Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, p. 147 ; Lolling, ‘ Topo- 
graphie von Athen,’ p. 301. Professor E. Curtius formerly placed 
the junction of the two walls to the west of the Itonian gate, on the 
eastern slope of the Museum hill (Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von 
Athen, p. ii). The square tower to the east of the Itonian gate is 
mentioned by Professor Curtius, Attische Studien, i. p. 67. 

2 . I. Antiope was carried off by Pirithous and Theseus. As to 
the various stories about Antiope and Theseus, see Plutarch, Theseus, 
26 sq. A vase-painting represents Theseus in the act of carrying off 
Antiope in his arms ; he is followed by Pirithous. See Monumenti 
Inediti, 1 (1833), tav. Iv. The marriage of Theseus and Antiope is 
thought to be depicted on another vase-painting. See Monumenti 
Inediti, 4 (1847), tav. xliii. 

2 . 2. Going up from Piraeus we come to ruins of the walls which 
Conon reared etc. Pausanias is guilty of a serious historical blunder 
in supposing that the Long Walls which united Athens to Piraeus were 
originally built by Themistocles. What Themistocles persuaded the 
Athenians to do was to fortify Piraeus (Thucydides, i. 93). The con- 
struction of the Long Walls was a later work, the precise date of which 
cannot be fixed with certainty. Thucydides says (i. 107): “About 
this time the Athenians also began to build the Long Walls to the sea 
namely the wall to Phalerum and the wall to Piraeus.” The date 
referred to seems to be about 460 li.c. The walls were completed in a 
few years, apparently soon after the battle of Oenophyta in 456 B.C. 
(Thucydides, i. 108; the difficulty of laying the foundations in the 
marshy ground is mentioned by Plutarch, Cimon, 13). Thus the two 
Long Walls first built were those to Phalerum and Piraeus, the old 
and the new port of Athens. But between Piraeus and Phalerum 
there was a long line of undefended coast, on which an enemy could 
easily land and se\er Athens from its ports. Plence Pericles induced 
the Athenians to build a third Long Wall, namely the wall to Munychia, 
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which was known as the Middle Wall because it lay between the wall to 
Piraeus and the wall to Phalerum (Plato, Gorgias, p. 455 e, with the 
scholiast ; Harpocration, s.v. Sia /xtcrov reij^oi's). Its construction was 
not begun till after the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 445 B.c., if we can trust the evidence of Andocides 
(iii. 7) and Aeschines (ii. 174). The architect was Callicrates, the 
colleague of Ictinus in building the Parthenon ; but the work proceeded 
slowly (Plutarch, Pericles, 13; id., De gloria Aflicnicnsiunt, 8). Cp. 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Atlien, i. p. 556 sqq. By the completion of 
the Middle Long Wall from Athens to Munychia the capital and its 
port were converted into one vast fortress, a day’s journey in circum- 
ference (Aristides, Or. xiii. vol. i, p. 305 ed. Dindorf), without a single 
break in the circuit-wall except at the gates and the mouths of the 
harbours. There can be little doubt that, as I have already indicated 
(above, p. 1 1 ), the construction of this immense fortress was a military and 
political blunder, committed solely out of deference to the religious and 
sentimental attachment of the Athenians to the old city. It weakened 
Athens both for defence and offence. For the enormous length of the 
fortification-walls invited attack and, by needing a very’ large garrison to 
man them, locked up a powerful military force which might have been 
used for purposes of offence. If the clear-sighted and cool-headed 
Themistocles, untrammelled by the religious and sentimental weaknesses 
of his countrymen, had had his way, he would, by transferring the 
capital to Piraeus, have added incalculably to the power of Athens 
abroad. Cp. E. Curtius, Stadtgeschiclite, p. 109 sqq. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war in 431 r.c., the three 
Long Walls were still intact (Thucydides, ii. 13), but apparently in the 
course of that war the Phaleric wall was suffered to fall into decay, 
or was actually destroyed as no longer necessary, and henceforward 
the wall to Piraeus and the wall to Munychia were the Long Walls 
e.xclusively, that to Piraeus being known as the northern, that to 
Muny’chia as the southern «all (Harpocration, s.v. Sia /licrov reixois ; 
Andocides, iii. 5 and 7 ; Aeschines, ii. 173 and 174 ; Plato, Republic, 
iv. 439 e ; C. /. A. ii. No. 167, line 1 20 ; Rangabti, Aiitiquites Hclliniqucs, 
No. 771, line 120). The proof that the wall to Phalerum must have 
ceased to exist before the end of the Peloponnesian war is afforded by 
the conditions of peace offered b>’ the Lacedaemonians to the Athenians ; 
for these conditions included a demand that each of the two Long Walls 
should be pulled down for a distance of 10 furlongs (Xenophon, Hd- 
lenica, ii. 2. 15; Lysias, xiii. 8). This implies that only two Long 
Walls were then in existence. But when Athens actually capitulated in 
404 B.C., the whole of the Long Walls, as well as the fortifications of 
Piraeus, were razed to the ground (Plutarch, Lysandcr, 1 4 ; Diodorus, xiii. 
107, xiv. 85). They were rebuilt by Conon in 393 B.c., after his naval 
victory’ won at Cnidus in 394 B.c., as we learn from the present passage 
of Pausanias (cp. Xenophon, Hdletnca, iv. 8. 10; Diodorus, xiv. 85; 
Xenophon and Diodorus only speak of the restoration of “ the walls,” 
but under this they probably included the Long M alls). They may 
have been once more destroyed by Antigonus when he withdrew his 
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garrison from Athens in 256 B.c. (Pans. iii. 6. 6 ; Wachsmuth, Die 
Siadt Athen, i. p. 628 sqi) At all events, when Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, attacked Athens in 200 B.c., the Long Walls were half in ruins 
(Livy, xxxi. 26). They are mentioned in an inscription of Roman 
date dpxo-toXoyiKi], 1884, p. 169 sq.), but the reference is 

doubtless to the ruins of them. In ruins they remained in Pausanias’s 
time, as he here tells us. 

In modem times remains of the Long Walls from Athens to Piraeus 
were visible down to the beginning of the present centuiy’. In 1676 
Wheler saw the foundations in many places lying in a straight line 
(^Journey, p. 420). Last century' Stuart saw square towers at intervals 
and remains of the walls 12 feet thick, formed of large squared 
blocks bonded together with iron clamps (C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen^ 2. p. 188). In Leake’s time the foundations of the northern 
Long Wall could be traced for a mile and a half, beginning at half a 
mile from the head of the great harbour, and running exactly in the 
direction of the entrance to the .Lcropolis. These foundations, 12 feet 
thick and resting on the natural rock, were formed of large quadrangular 
blocks of stone, put together in the solid style which characterised the 
works of Themistocles. The southern Long Wall was not so easily 
traceable, except at its junction with the walls of Munychia and for half 
a mile thence towards Athens. See Leake, Atkejts, i. p. 417 sq. The 
modem high-road from Piraeus to Athens, constructed in 1835, is 
largely laid on the foundations of the northern Long Wall (Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 188). As to the scanty traces of the Long 
Walls which can still be detected, see Kaupert, in Monatsbericht of the 
Berlin Academy for 1879, p. 628 sq. 

The length of each of the Long Walls was 40 Greek furlongs 
{stades) according to Thucydides (ii. 13. 9). Mr. Kaupert has esti- 
mated the length of the northern Long Wall at 6610 metres, and that 
of the southern Long Wall at 6620 metres {Monatsbericht of the Berlin 
Academy for 18791 P- 630). The two walls, starting from two points 
in the outer wall of Piraeus (see above, p. 10), first converged, then ran 
parallel to each other at a distance of 1 84 metres till they approached 
Athens, when they again diverged. The northern wall seems to have 
joined the ring-wall of Athens on the west side of the Xymphaeum hill 
near the modem Observatory ; while the southern wall joined the city- 
wall on the summit of the Museum hill. At the point where the Long 
Walls began to diverge as they approached Athens, they were joined 
by a cross-wall in which there was a gate. See E. Curtius, Erlaiitern- 
der Text der sieben Karten zur Topographic von Athen, p. 33 ; C. 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, l. p. 332 sqq. ; Curtius and Kaupert, 
Atlas von Athen, p. u ; Kaupert, in Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy 
foi 1S79, PP- 619, 620, 628, 631 ; von Alten and Milchhdfer, in 
Karten z’on Attika, Text, Heft i, p. 6, Heft ii. p. 4 sq. Some informa- 
tion as to the construction of the Long Walls is furnished by an inscrip- 
tion dealing with repairs which seem to have been undertaken in 307 or 
306 B.c. See C. /. A. ii. No. 167 ; Rangabd, Ajitiquites Helleniques, No. 
771 ; Kohler, in Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 5 (1880), p. 276 ; C. 
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Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 616 note 2 ; id., 2. pp. vi. sqq.-, 
Choisy, ^.ticdes cpigraphiques sicr V architecture Grecque, pp. 43-So. 

Two roads at least seem to have united Piraeus and Athens ; one of 
them ran between the Long Walls, the other ran a little outside of the 
northern Long Wall (see above, p. 10). The road between the Long 
Walls must, in entering Athens, have passed through the rugged stony 
defile between the IMuseum hill and the Pnyx hill ; whereas the road 
outside the north wall would lie on level ground the whole way. 
Hence the latter, as the more convenient, was probably the regular 
thoroughfare in time of peace ; while the road between the Long Walls 
would be important only in time of war when the country outside was 
infested by prowling bands of the enemy. Pausanias on his way from 
Piraeus to Athens must have taken, or at least must have supposed his 
readers to take, the road outside the Long Walls, for he mentions graves 
by the way. That a road did run outside the northern Long Wall to 
Piraeus appears from a passage in Plato {Rcpub. iv. p. 439 e), where it 
is said that a certain man coming up from Piraeus under the northern 
wall, on the outside, percei%-ed corpses lying at the place of public 
e.xecution. “ The carriage road to Piraeus ” mentioned by Xenophon 
{Hellcnica, ii. 4. 10) was probably the road outside the Long Walls. 
Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt A then, 2 . p. 177 sqq. 

2. 2 . the grave of Menander. The epitaph which seems to have 
been engraved on his tomb is preserved in the Anthology {Anthol. Palat. 
vii. 370). 

2. 2 . a cenotaph of Euripides. The epitaph carved on this ceno- 
taph is said to have been composed by the historian Thucydides or the 
musician Timotheus. It has been preserved. See Biographi Graeci, 
ed. Westemiann, pp. 135, 140; Anthol. Palat. vii. 45. The common 
tale ran that Euripides was accidentally torn to pieces by the hunting 
dogs of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who had hospitably received the 
poet at his court. See Biogr. Gr. ed. Westermann, pp. 136, 140; 
Diodorus, xiii. 103. Between Athens and Piraeus there are the remains 
of a large tumulus which Dodwell thought (i. p. 416) might be the 
cenotaph of Euripides. It tvas found to contain broken vases, bones of 
animals, etc. But as the tumulus is between the lines of the two Long- 
Walls it must be older than they, and cannot therefore be the cenotaph 
of Euripides. See Kartell von Attika, Text, Heft ii. p. 5. 

2. 3. Anacreon resided with Polycrates. Cp. Herodotus, iii. 
121 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 638. 

2. 3 . Philoxenus resided with Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant. 

An inscription found in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens contains a 
decree of the Athenian people in honour of Dionysius the tyrant and 
some of his household, amongst whom is mentioned a certain Philoxenus 
or Poljrxenus (the name is mutilated in the inscription and its restora- 
tion is uncertain). If Philoxenus be the name in the inscription, the 
reference may be to the poet. See C. I. A. ii. No. S ; Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 71 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. 
No. 54. 

2. 3. Antagoras the Ehodian and Aratus resided with 
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Antigonus. See Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 53 sq., 58, 
60, 61 ; Athenaeus, viii. p. 340 e f. 

2 . 3. Alciuous was attended by Demodocus. See Homer, 
Odyssey, viii. 43 sqq. 

2. 3. Agamemnon left a poet with his wife. Homer, Od. iii. 
267 sqq. 

2 . 3. a grave surmounted by a warrior. It has been conjectured 
that this grave was the shrine of the hero Chalcodon, which stood near 
the Piraeic gate of Athens (Plutarch, Theseus, 27). But the grave men- 
tioned by Pausanias would seem to have been a common tomb, not a 
shrine of a hero (ijpwov). 

2 . 4. When we have entered into the city etc. The question. 
By which gate did Pausanias enter Athens from Piraeus ? has been 
much discussed. There appear to have been at least four gates on the 
west and north-west sides of Athens, through all of which roads led to 
Piraeus : ( i ) There was a gate in the saddle between the Museum hill 
and the Pnyx. This is proved by the traces of an ancient road crossing 
the saddle ; the deep ruts in the rock for the wheels of the chariots and 
the cross groov es to prevent the feet of the beasts from slipping are still 
to be seen. (2) There was a gate between the Pny.x and the Nym- 
phaeum hill ; the remains of the gate are still visible on the saddle. 
(3) There was a gate between the Nymphaeum hill and the low height on 
which stands a chapel of St. Athanasius ; the foundations of the gate still 
e.xist. (4) On the north-west side of the city there was the great gate 
called the Dipylum. See B. Schmidt, Die Thorfrage in der Topographic 
Athens, p. 3 ; Milchhofer, in BaumeistePs Denkmaler, p. 147 ; Lolling, 
‘ Topographic von Athen,’ p. 303. Of these gates, the first two were 
betweenthe Long Walls, and theroads leadingthrough them to Piraeus seem 
to have converged and met a little way outside the gates. Gates (3) and (4) 
were outside the Long Walls, and the roads from them to Piraeus seem 
also to have converged and met some way outside the city. We have 
seen that Pausanias approached Athens by the high-road which ran out- 
side of the Long Walls (see above, p. 41). Hence he cannot have 
entered it by either of the first two gates, but must have entered it by 
gate (3) or gate (4). The former (gate 3) seems to have been the gate 
called the Piraeic gate (Plutarch, Theseus, 27; id., Sulla, 14; see E. 
Curtius, Attische Studien, i. p. 66 ; Milchhofer, in BaumeistePs Denk- 
uialcr, p. 147; Lolling, however, thought that gate No. 2 answers better 
to the Piraeic gate, ‘Topographic von Athen,’ p. 303). The question 
thus reduces itself to this ; Did Pausanias enter Athens from Piraeus by 
the Piraeic gate or by the Dipylum ? 

The Dipylum was the chief gate of Athens. Thus Livy (xxxi. 24) 
speaks of it as larger and wider than the other gates and situated, as it 
were, in the front of the city. Again it appears that the regular way 
from Piraeus was through the Dipylum (Polybius, xvi. 25 ; Lucian, 
Nas’igium, 17 and 46; id.. Dial. Merefr. iv. 2 sq.) Moreover, the 
road through the Dipylum, though not the shortest, was the most con- 
venient ; for it avoided all hills and led straight into the chief quarter of 
the city. For these and other reasons, which will appear in the sequel. 
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it seems probable that Pausanias chose to begin his tour through Athens 
at the Dipylum rather than at the Piraeic gate. This is the view now 
generally accepted. See on the question Leake, Athens, i. p. 226 sgq. ; 
E. CuxYms, Atiische Siudien, 2. p. 17; Bursian, i. p. 278, note 3 ; K. 
Botticher, in Philologus, Suppl. 3 (1867), p. 396 sqq. ; Forchhammer, in 
Philologus, 33 (1874), p. 103 sqq.\ C. Wachsmuth, Pte Stadt Athen, 
I. p. 182 sqq. ; B. Schmidt, Pte Thorfrage in der Topographic Athens 
(Freiburg im B. 1879); Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 160; Lolling, ‘.\then,’ 
p. 310. 

The remains of the Dipylum were excavated by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society in 1872-1874. They are situated on the north-west side 
of Athens about 160 yards east of the chapel of the Holy Trinity 
(Hagia Triada) and about the same distance north-west of the Piraeus 
railway station. A long stretch of the ancient city-wall was here 
e.xcavated at the same time. The Dipylum was a double gate. An 
outer gate in the city-wall, facing north-west, led into an oblong court 
about 40.5 metres (about 133 feet) long, at the inner end of which 
there was a second gate. The outer gate is not flush with the city- 
wall but stands about 26 feet back from it. The approach to it was 
flanked on both sides by towers from which the defenders could rake 
a body of assailants advancing to attack the gate. A considerable 
portion of the southern (more strictly south-western) tower is preserved. 
It is 7 metres (23 feet) square, and is constructed of solid masonry, the 
core being composed of blocks of conglomerate of uniform size, while 
the outer facing is formed of courses of well cut and well jointed blocks 
of limestone. The outer gate was itself, in another sense, double ; i.e. 
it had two openings, each 3.45 metres (about ii feet) wide, divided by 
a pier of masonry 3.76 metres (about 12 feet 4 inches) wide. The 
lower part of this pier is preserved. Immediately in front of it, on the 
outer side of the gate, is a square base, perhaps the remnant of a 
sepulchral monument. The construction of the inner gate was similar. 
Immediately behind its central pier, on the inner or city side, is a 
square base supporting a round marble altar in its original position. 
An inscription on the altar (C. I. A. ii. No. 1664) informs us that the 
altar was sacred to Zeus of the Courtyard, to Hermes, and to Acamas. 
This Acamas was the eponymous hero of the tribe Acamantis, and was 
appropriately worshipped here, since this quarter of the city (namely the 
Ceramicus) was a township belonging to the tribe Acamis (U. Kohler, 
in iMitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1879), p. 28S). The intention of 
placing a gate within a gate, as at the Dipylum, has been already 
explained (p. 20) ; it was to furnish the defenders with a second line of 
defence in case the first should be carried. In 200 n.C. Philip V., king 
of Macedonia, forced his way, at the head of a handful of cavalrj', into 
this very court of the Dipylum, between the outer and the inner gate, 
but he was driven out again (Livy, xxxi. 24). 

The e.xcavations of 1873-74 brought to light another double gate in 
the city-wall to the south-west of the Dipylum and only 60 yards 
distant from it. The general construction of this second gate resembles 
that of the Dipylum, but it is on a smaller scale. An outer gate, flanked 
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by towers, led into a long narrow court, at the further end of which there 
was an inner gate. This inner gate was flanked by bastions, the 
limestone foundations of which still remain. The strong tower which 
flanked the outer gate on the south-west stands in its original position ; 
but the tower on the north-east side of the gate has been apparently 
moved back in order to make room for a vaulted water-channel of very 
late construction. This double gate to the south-west of the Dipylum 
is the oldest part of the wall, and probably dates from Themistocles’s 
time. It may be the Sacred Gate mentioned by Plutarch in a passage 
{Sttlla, 14) where he says that in the siege of Athens by the Romans 
Sulla entered the city through a breach which he had made in the wall 
between the Piraeic Gate and the Sacred Gate. There certainly would 
not be two gates for ordinary traffic only 60 yards from each other. 
The dead were carried out through the Sacred Gate (Theophrastus, 
Characters, 14), just as in Burma and Laos the dead are carried out 
through a particular gate in the city wall, which is hence called ‘ the 
Gate of Sorrow ’ or ‘ the Gate of the Dead ’ (Sangermanno, Burmese 
Empire, p. 143; E. Ajanonier, Notes sur le Laos, p. 253). Dr. 
Dorpfeld, however, believes that this supposed Sacred Gate to the 
south-west of the Dipylum was not a gate at all, but only an opening in 
the wall for the passage of the water of the brook Eridanus {Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (1888), p. 214 ; id., 14 (1889), p. 414 sq. ; 
as to the Eridanus, see note on i. 19. 5). 

Between the Dipylum and the supposed Sacred Gate remains of the 
old city-wall, or rather of two such walls, an inner wall and an outer 
wall, are still standing. The inner wall consists of two rows of well 
cut, well jointed polygonal blocks of a fine blue limestone set up on 
their narrow edges and enclosing between them a core of rubble. The 
wall is only 2.40 metres (7 feet 10 inches) thick. Its upper portion 
was probably constructed originally of unburnt bricks, like the walls of 
Mantinea and other Greek fortresses (see note on viii. 8. 7) ; but it 
appears that at a later time it was strengthened by the placing of large 
blocks upon the socle of polygonal stones. The outer wall, built at a 
later period for the sake of strengthening the original inner wall, is 
4.30 metres (about 14 feet) thick, and is composed of an outer and 
inner facing of regularly cut blocks of conglomerate, the intermediate 
space being filled with earth : only the lower part of the wall is 
preserved. Such are the remains of the city-walls between the Dipylum 
and the Sacred Gate. But beyond the Sacred Gate both walls, the 
inner and the outer, are prolonged to the south-west for about 40 yards 
as far as the slope of the rocky eminence on which stands the chapel 
of St. Athanasius. Here both walls come to an end, the rocky slope 
having been apparently judged a sufficient natural defence. In this 
part, between the Sacred Gate and the hill of St. Athanasius, both walls 
are standing to a greater height than in the part between the Sacred 
Gate and tne Dipjlum. Of the inner wall seven or eight courses are 
standing to a height of 4 metres (13 feet). Its lower part is built of 
large polygonal blocks of limestone, the interstices being filled with 
smaller stones. Its upper part, being built of large blocks of all sorts. 
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including pieces of columns and two seats of a theatre, is clearly a later 
restoration ; it may have been constructed by the Athenians at the same 
time that they were repairing the breach which Sulla made in the wall 
between the Sacred Gate and the Dipylum. The outer wall is here 9 
metres (about 30 feet) distant from the inner wall. It is built of quad- 
rangular blocks of conglomerate and is in part preserved to a height 
of no less than sixteen courses, of which, however, the four top courses 
seem to have formed a parapet. In the inner wall, immediately to the 
west of the tower which flanks the supposed Sacred Gate on the south- 
west, there is a small postern gate. It may be the little gate in the 
Ceramicus mentioned by Isaeus (vi. 20) at which wine was sold. 

In the opposite direction, namely to the north-east from the Dipylum, 
the inner and the outer walls can be traced for distances respectively 
of about 5 5 and 40 yards. The inner wall is here constructed just like 
the piece between the Dipylum and the Sacred Gate ; but the outer wall 
is here very ruinous. 

With regard to the dates at which these walls and gates were built 
it seems that the supposed Sacred Gate and the lower, polygonal part 
of the inner wall belong to the oldest fortification of Athens, namely 
the one carried out by Themistocles soon after the Persian wars. The 
Dipylum, a somewhat later structure, was probably built by Pericles. 
As to the date of the outer wall, opinions have varied greatly. Prof. 
Adler placed it in the age of Justinian ; Lieut, von Alton in the age 
of Pericles. Perhaps the most probable view is that of Prof. C. 
Wachsmuth, that it was built in the Macedonian period at a time 
when the great advance in the art of military engineering, particularly 
in the construction of formidable battering machines, necessitated the 
strengthening of the old walls of Themistocles. 

A boundary - stone bearing the inscription “Boundary of the 
Ceramicus” (C. /. A. ii. No. iioi) stands in its original position 
against the outer face of the inner wall, between the Dipylum and the 
Sacred Gate, about lo feet from the square tower which flanked the 
Dipylum on the south-west. The inscription is repeated twice on 
opposite sides of the stone : the letters are arranged perpendicularly, 
one above the other. From the character of the letters it would seem 
that the inscription belongs to the first half of the second century B.C. 
The base and lower part of another boundaiy-stone were found in a 
corresponding position on the north side of the Dipylum ; but the upper 
part, with the inscription, was lost (flpuKTiKa r>/‘j ’ApX- 
1873 — June 1874, p. 15 sq.) 

See ITpaK-rtKa rijs 'Eraipia'i, June 1871 — June 1872, p. 

8 sqq. ; id., June 1872 — June 1873, P- I 5 W- : June 1873 — June 

1874, p. 9 sqq.; id., June 1874 — C)ec. 1875, p. 13 sqq.; id., 1S79 
(pub. 1880), p. 7 sqq. ; Archaologische Zeitung, 32 (1S75), P- *57 sqq. ; 
G. v'on Alten, ‘ Die Thoranlagen bei der Hagia Triada,’ Mi/theil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 3 (1878), pp. 28-48; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ pp. 146 
149, 160; Lolling, ‘ Athen,’ p. 303 sq.; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, 
p. 6 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 199-202, 209-212, 
216-224. 
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2. 4 . a building for the getting ready of the processions. This 
was the building called the Pompeium (Ho/xTreiov from jropirij ‘ a proces- 
sion ’). It contained a bronze statue of Socrates by Lysippus (Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. 5. 43), and was adorned with paintings, including portraits 
of Isocrates ([Plutarch,] Vit. X. Oral. iv. p. 839 c) and the comedians 
(Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 140). Some part of it, perhaps a colonnade, was 
open to the public ; for Diogenes the Cynic seems to have passed his time 
partly in the Pompeium and partly in the colonnade of Zeus (Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 2. 22). In a time of scarcity corn was distributed in the 
Pompeium (Demosthenes, xxxiv. 39, p. 918). The building is mentioned 
in an inscription (C I. A. ii. No. 834 c, line 20, p. 531). Leake thought 
{Athens^ i. p. 108 note 4) that ihe. pompeia, or gold and silver vessels used 
in the processions (Thucydides, ii. 13; Diodorus, xii. 40), were kept in 
the Pompeium. But this seems unlikely. They were probably kept for 
safety on the Acropolis with the rest of the sacred treasures. It has been 
plausibly conjectured that the large quadrangular building of which the 
foundations, constructed of large blocks of Piraeic limestone, are still 
to be seen just inside of the city- wall, between the Dipylum and the 
supposed Sacred Gate, may have been the Pompeium. Its north-west 
angle cuts into the inner of the two parallel city-walls, a little to the 
south-west of the Dipylum. The building seems to have been divided 
into three aisles. See von Alten, in Mifthcil. d. arch. hist, in A then, 
3 (1878), p. 47 ; B. Schmidt, Die Thorfrage in der Topographic 
Athens, p. 21 sgq. ; Milchhdfer, ‘Athen,’ p. 161 ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ 
p. 3 1 2 sq. The mention of the Pompeium close to the gate by which 
Pausanias entered Athens is another reason for believing that that gate 
was the Dipylum. For the Pompeium would naturally be at the 
Dipylum, since processions would no doubt commonly pass through the 
chief gate. 

2. 4- a temple of Demeter with images etc. This was probably 
the laccheum or sanctuary of lacchus at which a grandson of the great 
Aristides earned a precarious livelihood by interpreting dreams, which 
he did by means of a board or diagram (Plutarch, Aristides, 27). The 
place was indeed a favourite resort of dream-interpreters, who sat here 
with their boards in front of them and charged two drachms (is. 4d.) 
for a consultation (Alciphron, iii. 59). These fellows would naturally 
choose some frequented thoroughfare in which to ply their trade, and 
there was probably no busier street in Athens than the one which led 
from the Dipylum to the market-place. As to lacchus, see Stephani in 
Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1859, p. 39 sqq. ; Preller, Ausge- 
■wdhlte Aufsatze, p. 292 sq. 

2. 4- An inscription in Attic letters on the wall declares that 
they are works of Praxiteles. These three statues of Demeter, 
Proserpine, and lacchus by Praxiteles are mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria {Protrept. iv. 62, p. 54 ed. Potter). The statue of lacchus 
seems to have been the most admired of the three, for Cicero asks “ What 
would the .Athenians take in e.xchange for the marble statue of lacchus ? ” 
{In Verrem, iv. 60). The “ .Wtic letters ” of the inscription are the letters 
of the old Attic alphabet of eighteen letters which was officially abolished 
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in the archonship of Euclides (403-402 b.C.) in favour of the Ionic 
alphabet of twenty-four letters. At Olympia Pausanias remarked an in- 
scription in the old Attic alphabet (vi. 19. 6). Characteristic of the Ionic, 
as distinguished from the Attic alphabet, was the use of symbols for the 
long e (H) and long o (fl) and of single letters for the two double con- 
sonants 3 and which in the Attic alphabet were represented by 
double letters (XS and $ 2 ). The forms of some of the letters were 
also different. The Ionic alphabet had been more or less in private use 
at Athens since the time of the Persian wars ; but in public inscriptions 
the old Attic alphabet was retained till 403-402 B.C., when the new or 
Ionic alphabet was officially adopted and the old laws were transcribed 
in it. Hence all public inscriptions of Athens are di\ ided into two 
groups, according as they date from before or after the archonship of 
Euclides. See Kirchhoff, Sfudien zur Geschichtc dcs gricch. Alphabets,^ 
p. 92 sqq. ; Curtius, Gricch. Gcschichtcp 3. pp. 48 sq., 736. Now as 
the new alphabet was finally adopted in 403-402 B.C., and the beginning 
of Pra.\iteles’s artistic activity can hardly be placed earlier than 364 B.C. 
(Pliny, N. H. .xxxiv. 50 ; v. Brunn, Gesch. d. gricch. Kiinsticr, i. p. 336 ; 
Overbeck, Gesch. d. gricch. Plasiikp 2. p. 37), it is ver>' remarkable that 
an inscription attached to one of his works should be written in the old 
alphabet. The clue to explain the difficulty is probably furnished by 
the fact noticed by Pausanias that the inscription was carved, not on 
the base of the statue, but on the wall. For it was the regular custom 
with Greek sculptors, when they signed their works, to carve their names 
on the pedestals of the statues. Hence in the present case the inscrip- 
tion on the wall was probably not by the hand of the sculptor himself. 
Now we know that the use of the old Attic alphabet was revived in 
Hadrian’s time and employed in inscriptions in temples. Hence we 
may suppose that the inscription seen by Pausanias on the wall was a 
sort of ticket or label put up for the benefit of tourists, especially Roman 
tourists, who s-warmed in Greece from the first century . 4 .P. onward, and 
who would often be more impressed by the name of a famous artist than 
by his work. If this explanation, which is due to Prof. Kohler, is 
correct, the inscription must have been put up shortly before Pausanias’s 
time ; and if so we have here a fresh proof that his descriptions were 
based on personal observation, not copied from books centuries old. See 
U. Kohler, ‘Praxiteles der altere,’ Miilheil. d. arch. hist, in Athcn, 9 
(1884), p. 78 sqq. Prof W. Klein proposed to explain the inscription 
in a different way. He held that the Praxiteles referred to was not the 
famous sculptor of that name, but an older artist, probably the grand- 
father of the great Praxiteles (cp. Critical Note on v. 20. 2). To this 
older Praxiteles Prof Klein would assign a number of works which have 
hitherto been attributed to his great namesake (see notes on i. 40. 3 ; 
i. 44. 2 ; viii. 9. I ; ix. 2. 7 ; i-x. 1 1. 6). See \V. Klein, in Archacolpg.- 
epigraphischc Mitthcilungen aus Ocstcrrcich, 4 (18S0), p. 5 sqq. But 
the classical writers betray no knowledge of an older Praxiteles, and the 
only ground for assuming his e.xistence is the inscription here noticed by 
Pausanias, which, as we have seen, may be explained quite differently. 
Indeed Prof Kohler has given plausible reasons for holding that the 
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three statues of Demeter, Proserpine, and lacchus could not have been 
made by a supposed older Praxiteles, but must have been made by the 
great sculptor of that name. For these statues may well be the ones 
dedicated by the physician Mnesitheus (Paus. i. 37. 4). Now Mnesi- 
theus appears to have been a contemporary of the comic poet Ale.xis, 
who was a younger contemporary of Praxiteles (Athenaeus, x. p. 419 c ; 
G. Knaack, in Hermes, 18 (1883), p. 148). See Kohler, l.c. The 
hypothesis of an older Praxiteles, based on the present passage of Pau- 
sanias, was rightly rejected by Prof. v. Brunn {Sitzungsbcrichte of the 
Bavarian Academy (.Munich), Philos, philolog. CL, 1880, pp. 435-454), 
and apparently by Mr. A. S. Murray {History of Greek Sculpture, 2. 
p. 249 sgg.) On the other hand it is accepted by Prof. Overbeck 
{Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,^ 1. p. 498 sqq.), Mr. E. Kroker {Gleich- 
namige griechischc Ktinstler, pp. 45 - 49 )) Mr. E. 'Loe.wy {Untcrsuchungcn 
zur griech. Kunstlergeschichte, p. 4), and Prof. C. Robert {Archdolo- 
gische Mdrchen, p. 156). Prof. Furtwangler has recently e.xtended the 
hypothesis still further by making the supposed elder Praxiteles a pupil 
of Phidias and assigning to him the great bronze statue of Athena (com- 
monly known as Champion Athena) on the Acropolis, as well as a con- 
siderable number of existing works of ancient art, including one of the 
colossal equestrian statues of the Dioscuri on the Quirinal (Monte 
Cavallo) at Rome (Fnederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, Nos. 1270, 1271 ; 
a Latin inscription on the statue declares it to be a work of Pra.xiteles). 
See Furtwangler, Meisterzocrke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 45 sqq., 128-143 ! 
and the note on i. 28. 2. 

2. 4 . Poseidon on horseback hurling a spear at the giant 
Polybotes etc. The story was that Poseidon with his trident had rent 
a piece from the island of Cos and hurled it at the giant Polybotes, 
burying him under it, and forming the island of Nisynis off Cos (Strabo, 
X. p. 489 ; .'\pollodorus, i. 6. 2 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Xicri’pos ; 
Eustathius, Comment, on Dionysius Pericgetes, 525). On vase-paintings 
the combat of Poseidon with a giant is often depicted. Poseidon is 
always represented on foot, not, as in the statue described by Pausanias, 
on horseback. In his right hand he wields a trident, and in his left he 
holds a rock ready to hurl at his adversary. On red-figured vases the 
rock is sometimes depicted as an island (Nisyrus) with plants and 
animals on it. In two of these vase-paintings Poseidon wields a spear 
instead of a trident. I’oseidon’s adversary is always represented in full 
human form ; on two of the vases he is named Polybotes, on one he is 
called Ephialtes, on the rest he is nameless. See Overbeck, Griech. 
Kunstmythologie, 3. pp. 328-331; M. Mayer, Die Giganten tind 
Titajicn, pp. 316-319; Baumeisteds Denkmaler, p. 595, fig. 637; 
dpxatoAoytx?;, 1886, p. 86 sqq., with pi. 7 No. 2. 

But on an ancient gem Poseidon is represented on horseback with 
a spear raised to strike the giant. Poseidon’s horse is rearing, and the 
giant is under his feet. See Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. pi. vii. 
No. 78 a ; Overbeck, op. cit. 3. p. 333, Gemmentafel iii. No. i ; Mayer, 
op. lit. p. 395 ) 3 - Similarly on two bronze phalcrac (ornaments 

for horses), which were found in the south of Russia, Poseidon is mounted 
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on a rearing horse and is armed with a trident, with which he is fighting 
the giant. A sea-dragon attends Poseidon and aids him in the fight. 
See Stephani, in Compfs Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1865, p. 173 sq.. 
Atlas V. Nos. 5 and 6. Thus on the gem and on the pka/eme Poseidon 
appears in the same attitude as in the group of sculpture described by 
Pausanias. But between the scene as depicted on the gem and the 
scene as depicted on the phalerae there is this difference that whereas 
on the phalerae the giant is depicted in full human form, armed with 
breast-plate and shield, on the gem his lower limbs are serpentine. The 
combat between Poseidon and the giant is similarly represented in a 
terra-cotta group and on about fifty “serpent-pillars” {Schlangcnsaulcn), 
all of which were found in the valley of the Rhine ; on all of them the 
giant’s lower limbs are serpentine (Mayer, op. cit. p. 389 sq. ; K. 
Tumpel, in Philologus^ 50 (1891), p. 622). 

In which of these two ways was Polybotes represented in the group 
of statuary at Athens ? in full human form or with serpentine lower 
limbs ? In the Gallic and German provinces of the Roman empire, nearly 
fifty examples have been found of what are called ‘gnant-pillars ’ or 
‘ serpent-pillars.’ They represent a rider in Roman armour vanquish- 
ing a serpent-footed giant. Mr. Kopp has argued plausibly that they 
all represent the emperor Caligula in the character of Poseidon, and are 
copies of a group of statuary which may have been set up in one of the 
chief cities of Gaul to commemorate his ridiculous victory over the ocean 
(Suetonius, Caligula, 46). If this view is correct, we may assume that 
the group of statuary of which these ‘giant-pillars’ are copies was 
itself a copy of some famous group which may very well have been the 
one at Athens which Pausanias here describes. See Jahrbuch d. k. 
daitsch. archaolog. Instituts, 5 (1890), Are/iaologise/ier A/i=eiger, pp. 
63-65 ; K. Tumpel, in Philologtts, 50 (1891), p. 622 sq. Hence it 
would follow that in the Athenian group Polybotes was represented with 
serpentine lower limbs. Further, if Mr. Kdpp’s view is right, it becomes 
probable that the inscription which Pausanias saw, and which, as we 
infer from his words, had replaced the original inscription, described the 
statue as a portrait of Caligula in the act of victory. In this case 
Pausanias refers to the bad emperor without namings him, just as in one 
passage he refers to Nero without naming him (ii. i. 5). Elseuhere, 
however, he mentions both Caligula and Nero (see i.x. 37. 3 and Index, 
s.v. ‘Nero’). The practice of altering the inscriptions on old statues so 
as to pass off the statues for portraits of modem men was common 
under the empire. See i. 1 8. 3 note. 

Mr. K. Tumpel has tried to show that the Athenian group of 
Poseidon and Polybotes was no other than “ the monument of Brasilas ’ 
mentioned by Theocritus (vii. lory.) He argues that the name Brasilas 
(Bpacri-Aas) meant ‘ rock - shatterer,’ ‘earth-shaker,’ and was a title 
applied to Poseidon in Cos, where the scene of Theocritus s seventh poem 
seems to be laid (see Mr. W. R. Paton, in Clastical Res’iiie, 2 (18S8), 
p. 265). He supposes that the monument was originally set up in Cos 
to commemorate the local legend of Poseidon and Polybotes, and was 
transferred to Athens about the middle of the third century b.c. These 
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and other equally rash speculations on the Coan legend and worship of 
Poseidon are set forth by Mr. Tiimpel in two articles, ‘ Poseidon-Brasilas 
von Kos in Athen,’ Rheinisches Musemn, N. F. 46 (1891), pp. 528-551 ; 
and ‘ Die Enchelys von Kos im Poseidon-Polybotes-Kampf,’ P/iilologus, 
50 (1891), pp. 621-636. 

2 . 4. Colonnades run from the gate to the Ceramicus. Hime- 
rius tells us {Or. iii. 12) that at the Panathenaic festival the procession 
of the Sacred Ship passed from the city gate along a straight, smooth 
street lined on either side with colonnades under which the Athenians 
and strangers bought and sold. It is doubtful whether this colonnade- 
lined street is the one described by Pausanias or not. The street 
described by Himerius can hardly be the one leading from the Dipylum 
to the market-place ; for Himerius seems to describe it as descending 
from the gate into the interior of the city ; whereas the ground rises 
from the Dipylum to the market-place, the height of the Dipylum above 
the sea being 41.8 metres, while the lowest point of the market-place is 
61.4 metres. The slope of the ground from the market-place to the 
Dipylum is attested in antiquity by the statement of Plutarch {Sulla, 
14), that in the sack of Athens by Sulla the blood shed in the market- 
place filled the whole of the Ceramicus inside of the Dipylum, and, 
according to some, even flowed out through the gate into the suburb. 
Hence it would seem either that the streets described by Pausanias 
and Himerius are not the same ; or that, if they are the same, Pausanias 
cannot have entered Athens by the Dipylum. On the other hand, it 
may be said that the Panathenaic procession described by Himerius 
certainly started from the outer Ceramicus (Thucydides, vi. 57 ; cp. 
Philostratus, Vtt. Soph. ii. i. 7), and that the natural gate by which to 
enter the city from the outer Ceramicus would seem to be the Dipylum. 
See the question discussed by Professor C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen, i. p. 193 sqq. As to the sense in which Pausanias uses the 
name Ceramicus, see note on i. 3. i. 

2 . 5. the house of Pulytion, in which, they say, some illustrious 
Athenians etc. Pausanias refers to Alcibiades and some of his boon- 
companions who were accused of having parodied the Eleusinian 
mysteries in a sort of private theatricals, Alcibiades playing the part of 
hierophant, and Pulytion that of torch-bearer (Thucydides, vi. 28 ; 
Plutarch, Alcibiades, 19). Andocides (i. 12 and 14) and Isocrates 
(xvi. 6) confirm the statement that the representation took place in the 
house of Pulytion, which seems to have been proverbial for its magnifi- 
cence (Plato, Eryxias, pp. 394 c, 400 b). 

2. 5- Dionysus the Minstrel. The worship of Dionysus the 

Minstrel was cared for by two priests, each of whom had an inscribed 
seat reserved for him in the theatre of Dionysus ; one of these priests 
was chosen from the family of the Eunids ; the other from the guild, 
partly religious, partly theatrical, called “the artists of Dionysus” 
{C. I. A. iii. Xos. 274, 278). We know from Athenaeus (v. p. 212 d e) 
that “ the artists of Dionysus ” had a precinct in which sacrifices and 
libations were offeriid. This precinct may perhaps be identical with 
the sanctuary of Minstrel Dionysus here mentioned by Pausanias, and 
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with “ the Council House of the artists ” (of Dionysus) which, as we 
learn from Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. ii. 8. 4), was situated beside the 
gate of the Ceramicus. As to the “artists of Dionysus,” see O. Liiders, 
Die dio?tysische?i (Berlin, 1873); cp- U- Kohler, in Mittheil. 

d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 9 (1884), pp. 288-298. As to the family of the 
Eunids, see J. Topfter, Attische Genealogie, pp. 181-206. 

2 . 5. Healing Athena. One of the five divisions of the altar at 
Oropus was sacred to Healing Athena, together with Jason and Health 
(see i. 34. 3). Sometimes Athena was herself surnamed Health (see i. 
23. 4; i. 31. 6). The head of the statue of Healing- .Athena, here 
mentioned by Pausanias, has perhaps been found. See ne.xt note. 

2 . 5. the work and offering of Eubulides. From the way in 
which Pausanias expresses himself, it is not certain whether he meant 
to say that the whole group of statues or only the statue of Apollo was 
made and dedicated by Eubulides ; but probably he meant the latter. 
The reading of the passage is, however, somewhat uncertain. See the 
Critical Note. 

In 1837 there were discovered at Athens certain ancient remains 
which by some scholars are supposed to have formed part of the work 
here mentioned by Pausanias. The remains were found in digging the 
foundations of Dr. Treiber’s house, which stands at the west end of the 
modern Hermes Street, immediately to the west of the church of the 
Asomatos, opposite the railway station. The site is 150 metres south- 
east of the Dipyluin gate. The remains comprised a portion of a 
pedestal or basement built of large squared blocks of stone (not marble). 
It was not fully e.xcavated, and the place is now built over ; but so far 
as it could be seen the basement was 8 metres long, and consisted of 
two steps, each 25 centimetres high, supporting two blocks of the 
pedestal proper. There were also found at the same time and in the 
same place the colossal marble head of a woman with long hair bound 
in a knot behind the neck, and a torso of a colossal female statue of 
good workmanship ; also two male portrait-heads of Roman date. 
Further, there was found a large block of Hyinettian marble, 28 
centimetres high and r.o6 metre long, bearing in large letters an inscrip- 
tion which can be restored with certainty as follows (C. I. A. ii. No. 

1645): 

[Ei'/JovAio^s Eu];^eipos Kpojwto?;? f-on]crev 

“ Eubulides, son of Eucheir, belonging to the township of Cropia, made 
(the statue or statues).” The stone seems to have formed part of a 
frieze. Furthermore, in 1S74 there was discovered in the same place a 
colossal female head of Pentelic marble. From the way in which the 
top is cut away, it appears that the head wore a helmet ; it probably 
represented Athena. 

From the length of the pedestal it is certain that it must have 
supported not a single statue, but a group of statuary'; and to this 
group probably belonged the head of Athena as well as the other colossal 
female head and the female torso. The two male portrait-heads had 
probably nothing to do with the pedestal. Further, it may be fairly 
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assumed that the inscription refers to the group of statuary which 
occupied the pedestal, or at least to some portion of it. That this group 
was no other than the one here described by Pausanias has been inferred 
by some distinguished scholars, as L. Ross, E. Curtius, A. Milchhofer, 
and others. But there is a difficulty in the way of this identification. 
For Pausanias says that Eubulides not only made but dedicated the 
statue or statues ; but the inscription records only the making of the 
statue or statues by Eubulides, and makes no mention of the dedication. 
This objection would, in my opinion, be fatal to the identification if it 
were certain that the inscription, as restored above, is complete. But 
of this we cannot he sure. It is true that on the stone there is a blank 
space of .24 metre at the end of the inscription, which seems to show 
that the inscription ended here ; but it may have been continued in the 
line below. Pausanias’s statement that the statue or group was dedicated 
by Eubulides must certainly have been derived from the inscription ; 
and since the inscription, as we have it, says nothing about the dedi- 
cation, we are not justified in identifying the statue or statues to which 
it refers with one or more of the statues here mentioned by Pausanias. 
If the identification were made out, it would be a strong argument in 
favour of the view that Pausanias entered .-Athens by the Dipylum gate ; 
since the pedestal and the fragments of the statues were found only 150 
metres to the south-east of that gate, on the direct line between the gate 
and the ancient market-place, and hence probably on the ancient street 
which ran from the one place to the other. If, therefore, Pausanias 
entered by the Dipylum he most probably passed the monument in 
question. 

From the style of the inscription, it appears to have been engraved 
about the middle of the second century b.C. This gives us approxi- 
mately the date of the sculptor Eubulides. A considerable number of 
inscribed bases of statues by Eubulides and his father (?) Eucheir, or by 
Eubulides alone, have been found at Athens. See C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1 162, 
1386, 1639-1646 ; Loewy, Inschriftcn grkch. Bildhaiier, Nos. 223-229. 
The sculptor Eucheir is mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere (viii. 14. 10, 
with the note). We should be in a position to judge of Eubulides’s 
artistic style if we could be certain that the two colossal female heads 
and the female torso found on the site of Dr. Treiber’s house were by 
him. But this is doubtful. For even admitting that the statues of which 
these are fragments occupied the pedestal near which they were found, 
and that the inscription belonged to the same monument, it is still 
uncertain whether the inscription referred to the whole group of statuary 
on the pedestal, or only to one or more figures in it. In the latter case 
it was probably, as Lolling supposed {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 
12 (1887), p. 366), only one of a row of inscriptions containing the 
names of all the sculptors who had modelled the various figures in the 
group. If Lolling is right, we cannot tell whether the fragments of 
sculpture found on the site are by Eubulides or by one of his colleagues. 
The style of the .Athena head has been examined by Mr. Julius {Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 7 (18S2), p. 91 ry^.) He refers it to the second 
century B.C., and considers that it e.xhibits a mixture of two styles, an 
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older and a younger. The older style appears, according to him, in the 
whole pose and composition of the head; the younger style in the 
execution particularly in a straining after softness and in small realistic 
touches which are inconsistent with other parts and with the composition 
as a whole. He supposes, therefore, that the artist worked with an 
older model before him, reproducing it freely and altering it under the 
influence of the taste of the day, which required a softer and gentler type 
than the austere type of an earlier period. His conclusion is confirmed 
by a fact of which he seems not to have been aware, namely, that the 
ead IS an exact replica of the head of the marble statue called the 
Athena of Velletri, now in the Louvre ; and, if Dr. Welters is ri-ht 
both the Athena head in question and the Athena of Velletri are copies 
of a bronze onginal. See Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiissr No. 14., • 
and for the Athena of Velletri, see Muller- Wieseler, Denkmalcr - pi’ 
XIX. No. 204 : Furtwiingler, Meisicr-^crl-e d. gruxh. Plastik, p. ' sqg. 


On the whole subject of the ancient remains found on the site of Dr. Treiber's 
house, and thmr supposed relation to the present passage of Lausanias see I 
Loss s letter to Col. Leake, printed in l<os<i.AycI,aolosisckeAiifs„tze, i. pp. 
and translated in Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, .Second Senes T 
f /“’■ Altcrthumswisscnschafi, 

Athen, p. 29 ; Rangahd, in Re-cue Anhe- 
2 (1845), P- 429 ■>'!/■; Antniuitcs HelUniqucs, 2. p. 754 r,/.. No. nog ■ 
N-l-’- 4 (1846), p. 32r,/.i V, llrimn, Gesek^d. 
1 ■fjf-; Schubart, in his Cerinan translation of I'ausanias, 

vnl'r w’ a" sjahrbuchcr, 9 (1863), jip. 305-307 ; Bur.-ian, Gcosr. 

son G,tcchc,ila,id,l. p._ 279 note l ; G. Ilir.schfeld, in Archaologische Zcituwxio 
C- /'J-Chsmuth Stadt Athen, i. p. 19S sq.-, B. Schmicit, 

T^ef'S'-aphu Athens, j-ip. 37-41 ; Curtuis and Kaupert, 

4 1 n r Stadtgescbichte, p. 293; L. lulius, ‘Die Reste 

nes Uenkmales des Eubulides, Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 7 (1SS2) pp 
St -95 ; Loew)-, Inschriften gi-iech. Bildhauer, No. 228, p. 167^,7.; Milchh’ofer 
-Mhen, p. 162; Lolling and Wolters, in d/rV//ie//. </. aich. Inst, in Athen 12 
(l»S7), pp. 365-371; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 313; Miss Harrison, Ancunt Athens, 
Pausanias, pp. 264 sq., 316 sq.-, A. .Milchhofer, in 
■^n/iaoiog2scheStzid2e7i N. Bnc?i7z dat'^cbj'acht [Berlin 1S93), P- 44 


2. 5. Acratus, one of Dionysus’ attendant sprites. A bearded 
head of Acratus, with his name attached to it, is painted on an ancient 
vase found in the island of Lipara, and now in the possession of Mr. 
James Stevenson of Glasgow (Joitrnal of Hellenic Studies, 7 (1SS6), 
P- 55 )- Acratus was probably identical with the hero Acratopotes 
(‘drinker of neat wine’) who, as we learn from Polemo, was worshipped 
at Munychia (Athenaeus, ii. p. 39 c). A relief found in the harbour at 
Piraeus represents a young beardless man reclining on a couch with a 
drinking-hom in his right hand ; at his feet is seated a young woman, 
and three actresses (two of them with masks in their hands) are stand- 
ing to the left. Professor C. Robert conjectures that the reclining- male 
figure is Acratus or Acratopotes. An inscription under the relief, 
indeed, calls the young man Uionj'sus ; but Professor Robert thinks the 
inscription much later than the relief. See Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 7 (1882), pp. 3S9-395. His conjecture is not accepted by Prof 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 137 note 2. At Phigalia Dionysus 
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himself was sumamed Acratophorus (‘ bearer of neat wine ’). See viii. 
39. 6. Mr. Maximilian Mayer conjectures that what Pausanias calls 
a face of Acratus was really a mask of Dionysus himself There was 
such a face or mask of Dionysus in Athens (Athenaeus, xii. p. 533 c), 
and what Mr. Alayer regards as a similar mask of Dionysus, made of 
stone and of colossal size, has been found at Icaria in Attica {American 
Journal of Archaeology, 5 (1889), p. 461 sqq. ; Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 12 (1887), p. 390). See Mr. Maximilian Mayer, in Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, 17 (1892), pp. 268-270, 446^9'. But the face of 
Dionysus, found at Icaria, which Mr. Mayer takes to have been a mask, 
seems rather to have been a piece of a colossal statue of the god. See 
note on i. 33. 8. 

2 . S. AmpMctyon feasting Dionysus. According to Philo- 

chorus, as reported by Athenaeus (ii. p. 38 c), Amphictyon learned 
from Dionysus the art of mixing water with wine and founded an altar 
of Upright Dionysus in the sanctuary of the Seasons. A number of 
reliefs have come down to us representing Dionysus and his train 
welcomed by a man who is reclining at a table covered with drinking- 
vessels and fruit. These reliefs are generally supposed to represent 
Icarius welcoming Dionysus to Attica. See Muller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 
2. pi. 1 . No. 624; Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, i. p. 607, fig. 
684; O. Jahn, Archdologische Beitrage, pp. 198-211. Mr. Maximilian 
Mayer has suggested that the group of clay figures here described by 
Pausanias was a relief of this familiar type, and that Pausanias was mis- 
taken in giving the name of Amphictyon instead of Icarius to the 
entertainer of the god {Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 17 (1892), p. 
265 sqq.) But the figures described by Pausanias seem to have been, 
not in relief, but in the round, for he calls them agalmata, a word which 
with him almost always, I think, designates figures sculptured in the 
round. Perhaps the only exception to this rule is viii. 48. 4 "Apcws 

ayaXfca (Krerv-uirai yev e~i (r-qX-Q. As to Pausanias’s use of the 

word agabna see Schubart, in Fhilologus, 24 (1866), p. 561 sqq. 

2 . 5. Pegasus of Eleutherae, who introduced the god to the 
Athenians. See the scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 243 ; 
Lobeck, Aglaophamiis , p. 639 sqq. The old wooden image of Dionysus at 
Eleutherae had been brought thence to Athens (i. 38. 8), and seems to 
have been preseiwed in a temple near the theatre at Athens (i. 20. 3 
note). 

2 . 5. in the days of Icarius etc. See note on i. 33. 8. As to 
the ancient reliefs rvhich perhaps represent the reception of Dionysus 
by Icarius, see above, note on “Amphictyon feasting Dionysus.” 

2 . 6. Amphictyon got the kingdom thus. With the rest of the 
chapter compare Apollodorus, iii. 14, who agrees throughout with 
Pausanias, e.xcept that he calls Cecrops (not Actaeus) the first king of 
Attica. 

2 . 6. Herse, Aglaurus, and Pandrosus. See i. 18. 2. 

2 . 6. Erysichthon. Cp. i. i8. 5 ; i. 31. 2. This Attic Erysichthon 
must be distinguished from the Thessalian Erysichthon who cut down a 
grove of Demeter and was punished by the goddess with insatiable 
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hunger ; the mode in which his daughter iMestra contrived to find the 
means of satisfying his hunger is a folk-tale incident. See Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 1393 5 Ovid, Metatn. viii. 738 sqq. ; Callimachus, 
Dcme/er, 25 sqq. ; W. Mannhardt, A 7 ttikc Wald- tind Fcldkulle, p. 8 
sqq. \ Th. Zielinski, ‘ Erysichthon,’ Philologus, 50 (1891), pp. 137- 
162. 

3. I. the Ceramicus. In classical Greek the name Ceramicus was 
applied to two quarters in the north-west part of Athens, one outside, the 
other inside of the Dipylum(Harpocrationand Hesychius,r.7'. Kepa/ieLKos’, 
Suidas, s.v. TZepaixeLKol ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights., 772 ; Thucy- 
dides, vi. 57; Plato, p. r 27 b ; Plutarch, 1 4). The inner 

Ceramicus extended from the Dipylum (Plutarch, l.c.) to the western 
ascent of the Acropolis (.\rrian. Anabasis, iii. 16. 8). The inner Cerami- 
cus thus included the market-place {agora) which, as modern scholars 
are now generally agreed, lay to the north of the Areopagus or, to be 
more exact, in the low ground which is bounded on the south by the 
Areopagus and Acropolis, and on the west by the hill on which the so- 
called temple of Theseus stands. The eastern boundary of the market- 
place is fixed with certainty by the Colonnade of Attains, the only 
building of classical antiquity (if we e.xcept the remains of the so-called 
Colonnade of the Giants, a work of very late imperial times) in the 
market-place which has been as yet discovered. This colonnade, the 
remains of which were long known as the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
was excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society in i860 and the 
following years. It was identified as the Colonnade of Attains by an 
inscription in large letters which had occupied the epistyle and which, 
as restored, ran thus (C. I. A. ii. No. 1170) : 

[B]ao-[iA]eus ’'AT7[aAos] /^acrtA[c(os ’AttuAou] Kal B[a]cr[iAtcr]er?)S 
’A— oAA(ov[t6o'; - - - di'st^ijKer] 

“ King Attains, son of king Attalus and of queen .Apollonis, dedicated 
(this colonnade).” This Attalus was Attalus II. king of Pergamus 
who reigned from 159 to 138 B.C. The only ancient writer who 
mentions the colonnade is Athenaeus, who thus describes (v. p. 212 
e f) the scene in the market-place when the philosophical tyrant 
Athenion (Aristion) addressed the mob: “The Ceramicus was full 
of citizens and strangers, and there was a spontaneous rush of the 
mob to the public assembly. He made his way forward with diffi- 
culty, escorted by a guard of honour composed of such as wished to 
stand well with the people, while every man in the crowd struggled to 
touch if it w’ere only the hem of his garment. So up he gets on the 
pulpit which had been built for the Roman generals in front of the 
colonnade of Attalus, and casting his eyes round on the multitude spake 
as follows,” etc. The colonnade e.xtends in a direction nearly north and 
south ; it was raised on three steps and was 1 12 metres long by 19-43 
metres deep. The faqade, which opened westward on the market-place, 
was composed of two stories. On the ground floor there was a row of 45 
Doric columns in front ; an inner row of twenty-two Ionic columns divided 
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the colonnade into two aisles. At the back of the inner aisle was a row 
of square chambers, which probably served as magazines or warehouses, 
while the buying and selling went on in the aisles of the colonnade. 
Each room opened into the aisle by a door and had two narrow windows, 
one above the other, in the back wall. The columns and fagade were 
of Pentelic marble ; the rest of the building of common stone. On the 
outer side of the wall which terminates the colonnade on the south there 
are traces of a staircase which led to the upper story. This upper story 
seems to have consisted of a single aisle, and not to have e.Ktended over 
the row of chambers at the back. Like the lower story it had 45 
columns in front ; between the columns of the upper story ran a balus- 
trade of lattice work, made of Pentelic marble. See FertfcT) crvi'eXevcns 
T'ljs iv’A. 6 . ‘Ap\aLo\. 'Eraip. i860, p. 8 sqq. ; id., 1861, p. 1 4 sqq. ; id., 
1862, p. 7 sqq. ; id., 1869, p. 7 sq. ; IIpaKTtKa T. kv '\B. ’Ap^aioX. 
'Eraip. (June 1873 — June 1874), p. i&sqq.; id. (June 1874 — December 
187s), p. 22 sq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Siadt Athen, 1. p. 155 sqq. ; id., 
2. p. 522 sqq. ; Fr. Adler, Die S/ea des Kbnigs Atialos II. 2U Athen 
(Berlin, 1875) > R- Bohn, Die Stoa Konig Atialos des zmeiten zu Athen 
(Berlin, 1882); Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 167 sq. ■, Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 17 sqq. 

The market-place cannot have extended east of the Colonnade of 
Attains, since the colonnade, open on its west side, is closed on the east. 
This agrees with the lie of the ground ; for behind the colonnade the 
ground begins gradually to rise, so that the market-place is some 23 feet 
lower than the Gate of Athena Archegetis, which stands a little to the 
east (see note on i. 18. 9). 

It is somewhat remarkable that Pausanias should not have mentioned 
so large and notable a structure as the Colonnade of Attains. The 
explanation of this omission may be as follows. It would seem that the 
market-place was divided into two halves, a northern and a southern, 
which were separated by a row of statues of Hermes (Harpocration, s.v. 
‘Kpfiat ; Xenophon, Hipparchicus, iii. 2), and that the northern half, 
which comprised the Colonnade of Attains, was given up to trade and 
commerce, while the southern half was the centre of political life, most 
of the important public offices and state buildings being ranged round it. 
Pausanias’s interest was all in this latter half of the market-place, and he 
passed by the merely commercial market without remark (see Wachs- 
muth, Athen, i. p. 200 sqq . ; id., 2. p. 3 1 1 ; Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 163). 

Lastly, before taking up Pausanias’s description of the market-place 
in detail, we must note that in later times, including the age of 
Pausanias, the name Ceramicus seems to have been especially applied, 
if not indeed restricted, to the market-place {agora). This appears to 
be the sense in which the name occurs in Pausanias i. 2. 4, i. 3. i 
i. 20. 6; Philostratus, 17 /. sophist, ii. 8. I ; Eucan, /npiier Tragoedus, 
15 (cp. Demosthenes, liv. 7, p. 1258); Athenaeus, v. p. 212 e,"^xii. p! 
533 d. Pausanias never speaks of the outer Ceramicus; with him the 
Ceramicus is always the market-place. Greek writers of the best period 
(fifth and fourth centuries B.c.) never use the word in this restricted 
sense. 
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On the Ceramicus and the market-place of Athens see K. O. Muller, ‘ De 
foro Athenarum,’ Kunstarchaeologische IVerke, 5. pp. 133-176; E. Curtins, 
Attische Studien, ii. Der Neiameikos und die Geschichte der Agora von Athen 
(Gottingen, 1S65) ; id., Gesammelte Abhandlunge 7 i, i. p. 339 sqq.-, id., Sfadt- 
gcsiJiichte, p. 169 sqq. ; Kaupert, ‘Die Rekonstruktion cler Agora des Kerameikos, ’ 
Berliner philolog. IVochestschrift, 7 (1887), p. 571 sq.-, K. Lange, Haus und 
Halle, p. 60 sqq. ; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ pp. 150 sq., 163 sqq. : 1 ’. Weizsacker, 

‘ Die Beschreibung des Marktes von Athen und die Enneakriinosepisode bei 
Pausanias,’ Fleckeisen's Jahrbueher, 33 (1887), pp. 577-612; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ 
p. 313 sqq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 13 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die 
St adt Athen, i. pp. 152-172, 180-182, 199-212 ; id., 2. jip. 305-527. 

3. I. has its name from a hero Ceramus. The name Ceramicus 
was more probably derived from keraitieus ‘ a potter,’ as the author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum says (s.v. Kepa/aet/ro'?, p. 504). The 
Ceramicus may have been originally the potters’ quarter of Athens. 
Cp. Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 155. 

3. I . the Royal Colonnade. As Pausanias, coming from the Dipylum, 
entered the market-place from the north, the Royal Colonnade, which 
he describes as the first building on the right, must have been situated 
on the west side of the market-place, somewhere at the foot of the hill 
on which the so-called Theseum or temple of Theseus stands. 

Aristotle tells us {Constitution of Athens, 7) that copies of the 
laws of Solon engraved on tablets called kurbeis were deposited in the 
Royal Colonnade. Hence Professor von Wilamowitz-iMdllendorff has 
inferred that the Royal Colonnade was as old as the time of Solon 
{Aus Kydathen, p. 208). Rut, if we may trust the evidence of the 
historian Anaximenes (a contemporary of Aristotle), these copies of 
Solon’s laws were originally kept in the Acropolis and were first brought 
down to the market-place by Ephialtes (Harpocration and .Suidas, s.v. d 
KarmBiv vd/xos). A fragment of a pyramidal stone bearing a mutilated 
and illegible inscription was found a few years ago at the “colonnade 
of Hadrian ” in Athens. It has been conjectured that this may be 
one of the copies of the laws of Solon. The style of the letters is that 
of the early part of the fifth century B.C. See dp^aiokoyiKy, 

1885, p. 215 sqq.; C. 1. A. iv. Iso. 559, p. 125. (.As to the copies 
of the laws of Solon, see also note on § 5 of this chapter “ the Council 
House” and i. iS. 3 note.) 

Beside or in front of the Royal Colonnade stood slabs inscribed 
with the terms on which the Athenians had let out certain portions of 
the Chalcidian territory after their conquest of Chalcis (Aelian, Var. 
Hist. vi. i). This conquest of Chalcis was effected in the age of 
Clisthenes, about 507 u.c. (Herodotus, v. 77). Hence Professor v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff infers that the Royal Portico was at least as 
old as the time of Clisthenes {Aus Kydathen, p. 208). This does not 
follow. A building is not necessarily as old as all the monuments in its 
neighbourhood. The colonnade may have been of later date than the 
inscriptions. In 410 B.C, as we learn from an inscription {C. /. A. i. 
No. 61), a copy of Draco’s law on homicide was ordered to be engraved 
on stone and set up in front of the Royal Colonnade. Further there stood 
beside the Royal Colonnade a stone upon which oaths were taken ; the 
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persons who swore stood upon the stone in the act of taking the oath. 
Thus the archons, on their appointment, swore to administer justice or, 
if they transgressed, to set up a golden statue at Delphi equal in 
weight to the stone or (as it has been otherwise understood) to the 
amount of silver which they had received as a bribe. Arbitrators also 
swore upon this stone and so did witnesses who denied that they had 
any knowledge of a case. See Anstotle, Constitution of Athens^ 7 
and 55 ; Pollu.x, viii. 86; Plato, Phaednis, p. 235 d; Plutarch, Solon, 
25; Heraclides Ponticus, De rebus pubUcis, i. ii, in Frag. Hist. 
Graec., ed. Muller, 2. p. 209 sq. ; Harpocration, s.v. XlOo^ ; C. Wachs- 
muth. Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 351 sq. 

With regard to the structure of the Royal Colonnade we know 
nothing ; but there seems no reason to suppose that it differed from the 
common type of a Greek colonnade. It has been supposed, indeed, 
that the Royal Colonnade was a house, that it had been developed out 
of the old royal palace, and that it was in turn the original of the 
basilicas of Christian times, the very name basilica being, according to 
some, derived from the name of the Royal Colonnade {Stoa Basileios). 
But though we know that the titular king sat in judgment in the 
Royal Colonnade, we are nowhere told that he lived there. Hence 
there is no reason to suppose that the so-called colonnade was in reality 
a house. And with regard to the supposed derivation of the name 
basilica from stoa basileios, it rests to some extent upon a false reading 
in a passage of Plato (fhannides, p. 153 a rov jSao-LXiKy]^ tepov, 
where the true reading is as we now know from an inscription ; 

see dpxaioXoyiK/j, 1884, p. 161 sqq. ; C. I. A. iv. No. 53 a, 

p. 66 sq. ; cp. note on i. 19. 5). 

On the Royal Colonnade see v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Aus 
Kydatiien, p. 208 sq. ; K. Lange, Halts und Halle, pp. 60-104 ; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 23 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Athen, 2. pp. 


344-352. 

3 . I. -where the king sits during his year of office. The so- 

called king at .-Vthens was an annual magistrate, to whom, on the 
abolition of the monarchy, was transferred the title, together with some 
of the functions, of the old kings. He was one of the nine archons. 
He superintended the sacrifices and tried cases of impiety. In early 
times he resided at the Bucolium, near the Prytaneum. See Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, 3 and 57. Socrates, being accused of impiety, 
was tried before the king at the Royal Colonnade (Plato, Euthyphro, 
p. 2 a ; id., Theaetetus, p. 210 d). 

3 . I. Theseus hurling Sciron into the sea. See i. 44. 8 note. 

3 . I . Day carrying Cephalus. The story of the fair youth 
Cephalus ravished by the goddess of Day {Hemera) or of the Morning 
{Eos, Aurora) is told by Apollodorus (iii. 14. 3) and Ovid (Met. vii. 
700 sqq.) Cp. Hesiod, Theog. 986 sq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 189. The 
rape is often depicted on existing monuments of ancient art, especially 
on vase-paintings. On some of them the goddess is represented 
pursuing her farourite; in others she is carrying him in her arms. It 
seems clear from Pausanias’s words that in the group on the roof of the 
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Royal Colonnade the goddess was represented with Cephalus in her 
arms ; and it is probable that her attitude was the same in the relief on 
the Amyclaean throne. See iii. i8. 12 ; O. Jahn, ‘Eos und Kephalos,’ 
Archaologische Beitrdge, pp. 93-121 ; Stephani, in Compte Re?tdu (St. 
Petersburg), for 1872, p. 177 sqq. It would seem that the rape of 
Cephalus by Day (or the Morning) was often the subject of a group of 
sculpture placed on the apex of a gable. Such a group crowned the 
west gable of the temple of Apollo at Delos ; while the apex of the 
eastern gable was adorned with a group representing Boreas in the act 
of carrj'ing off Orithyia. Fragments of both groups were found at 
Delos by the French archaeologists. Moreover, two terra-cotta groups 
representing Day (Morning) carr\’ing off Cephalus have been found at 
Caere and at Curti near Capua ; each group seems to have occupied 
the apex of a gable. Thus the terra-cotta group on the roof of the 
Royal Colonnade would seem to have been only one of a class of similar 
ornaments. If the colonnade terminated in gables, it is probable that 
the two groups described by Pausanias occupied the apexes of the 
gables. See A. Furtwangler, in Arckiiologische Zeilung, 40 (1882), pp. 
321-364 ; cp. E. Curtius, ‘Eos und Kephalos,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 
33 (1876), p. 166 sq. \ Roscheds Le.xikon, l. p. 1272 sqq.\ Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, ?• 25 sq. 

3. I. bore him a son, Phaethon etc. Here the father of Phaethon 
is called Cephalus; and he is so named by Hesiod {Theog. 986 sqi) 
But more commonly the father of Phaethon is said to have been the 
Sun. This latter is the version followed by Euripides (Frag. 775, 
in Dindorf’s Poctae Scctiici Graeci), Plato (Timaeus, p. 22 c), Lucian 
(Dial, deorum, 25), Nonnus (Dionys. x.xxviii. 98 sqq.'), Ovid (JL'tnm. 
i. 751 sqq.), Cicero (De officiis, iii. 24 § 94), Hyginus (Fab. 152), 
Eratosthenes (cited by Hyginus, Asironomica, ii. 42), Servius (on Virgil, 
Aen. X. 189), and by Pausanias himself elsewhere (i. 4. i ; ii. 3. 2). 
Here Phaethon’s mother is called Day (Hcmera), who is identical with 
Hesiod’s Morning (Eos) (Theog. 984 sqq.) Generally the mother of 
Phaethon is said to have been Clymene, a daughter of Ocean (so 
Euripides, Nonnus, Ovid, Hyginus, and Servius, referred to above). 
The name Phaethon means “the shining one,” and as an adjective the 
epithet is applied to the sun by Homer (11. xi. 735, Od. v. 479), and 
to the planet Saturn (Eratosthenes, Catasterisini, Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. li. 42). Modern scholars interpret Phaethon either as the Morning 
Star or as the Sun himself. The former is the view of Professor v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (Hermes, 18 (1883), p. 396 sqq.) and Mr. Rapp 
(Roscher’s Lexikon, i. p. 1269) ; the latter is the view of Professor C. 
Robert (Hermes, l8 (1883), p. 440 sq.), Mr. Th. Zielinski (Philologits, 
50 (1891), p. 147 sq.), Preller (Griech. Myth.^ i. p. 43S), Mr. Baumeister 
(Denkmaler, p. 1305), and Sir George Cox (Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations, p. 242). On the latter view the story of Phaethon’s luckless 
attempt to drive the chariot of the Sun, the conflagration which he 
caused, and his fall into the Eridanus, the ri% er of the M est, are 
explained as a mythological description of the sun sinking in the west 
and lighting up the sky and mountains with a crimson glow. The view 
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that Phaethon was the Morning Star is countenanced by Hyginus who 
expressly says (Astron. ii. 42) that the Morning and Evening star was 
by some supposed to be a son of Cephalus and the Morning (Eos'). 
The myth of Phaethon is depicted on Roman sarcophaguses. 

See V. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, ‘Phaethon,’ Hermes, 18 (1883), 
pp. 396-434 ; C. Robert, ‘ Die Phaethonsage bei Hesiod,’ ib., pp. 434- 
441 ; G. Knaack, Quaestiones PhaetJionteae (Berlin, 1886); id., ‘Zur 
Phaethonsage,’ Hermes, 22 (1887), pp. 637-640; Wieseler, in Annali 
delP Insiitiito, 41 (1869), pp. 130-144; BaumeistePs Denkmdler, p. 
1305 sqq. 

There is a parallel to the story of Phaethon among the Indians of 
British Columbia. They say that the crow (who plays a great part in 
their mythology) married a daughter of the Sun. She bore a son who 
undertook to guide the chariot of his grandsire the Sun. But as he 
approached the meridian he grew timid, “ and misdirecting the course 
of that luminary, he accidentally grazed the earth and set fire to some of 
the mountains, one of which is supposed to be Mount Baker. This is a 
neighbouring volcano, which is still observed occasionally in a state of 
eruption. The crow chastised the folly of his son, and once more 
restored the world to order.” M. Macfie, Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia (London, 1865), p. 453 ; cp. C. E. Barrett-Lennard, 
Travels in British Columbia (London, 1862), p. 55 

3. I. This tale is told by Hesiod in his poem on women. 
This poem, which has not come down to us, is referred to by Pausanias 
elsewhere. .See i. 43. i ; iii. 24. 10; ix. 31. 5. In the last passage 
(i.x. 31. 4 sql) Pausanias mentions the view that the poem was not by 
Hesiod. It is doubtful whether it was the same as the poem called the 
Great Eoeae. See note on ii. 2. 3. 

The story of Phaethon is also told by Hesiod in the Theog 07 iy (986- 
991) in much the same form as it is here narrated by Pausanias. 
Phaethon, according to Hesiod, was the son of Cephalus and the 
Morning {Eos'), and in the bloom of his fair youth was snatched away 
by Aphrodite and made by her the keeper of her holy temples. But in 
his lost poem Hesiod seems to have given the myth of Phaethon in a 
fuller and somewhat different form, if we may judge from the references 
of Hyginus {Fab. 154) and Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xi. 325, p, 
1689). See Professor C. Robert, ‘Die Phaethonsage bei Hesiod,’ 
Hermes, 18 (1883), pp. 434-441; G. Knaack, ‘ De Phaethonte 
Hesiodeo,’ (Juaestioncs Phaethonteae, pp. 1-16; id., ‘Zur Phaethonsage,’ 
Hermes, 22 (1887), p. 637 sq. 

3. 2 . Near the colonnade stand statues of Conon and his son 
Timotheus, and Evagoras. Isocrates tells us (ix. 57) that the statues 
of Conon and Evagoras were set up beside the image of Saviour Zeus. 
He thus agrees with Pausanias, for the image of Saviour Zeus was the 
image which Pausanias calls Zeus of Freedom (see note below). 
Conon’s statue was in bronze (Demosthenes, xx. 70, p. 478). That 
there was a statue of Timotheus beside that of his father in the market- 
place is mentioned also by Cornelius Nepos {Timotheus, 2). Aeschines 
also mentions the statue of Timotheus (iii. 243). There were statues 
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of Conon and Timotheus on the Acropolis (Paus. i. 24. 3 note). Philo- 
stratus refers in general terms to the statues near the Royal Colonnade 
( Vif. A-poUon. iv. 20). A fragment of a decree in honour of Evagoras 
has been found inscribed on a stone near the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens {C. I. A. ii. No. 10 b, p. 397; Hicks, Gr. hist. Inscr. No. 72). 
From another inscription we learn that the people of Erythrae resolved 
to set up a statue of Conon in gilt bronze (Hicks, Gr. hist. Inscr. No. 
70 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr. No. 53). 

3 . 2. prevailed on King Artaxerxes to give Conon the 
Phoenician galleys. According to Diodorus (.xiv. 39) it was the 
satrap Phamabazus who persuaded the Persian king to place Conon 
at the head of the fleet with which he aftenvards defeated the 
Lacedaemonians at Cnidus. 

3 . 2. he traced his lineage up to Teucer. Cp. Isocrates, ix. 
14-1 8. 

3 . 2. Zeus of Freedom. The inscription on the base of this 
image described it as Saviour Zeus ; but the image was also very 
commonly called Zeus of Freedom. According to Didymus, the image 
was set up to commemorate the deliverance from the Persians ; but 
according to the orator Hyperides, the image received its name 
(Zeus of Freedom) because the neighbouring colonnade had been built 
by freedmen. Didymus’s account is the more probable of the two. 
See Harpocration, Hesychius, and Suidas, s.v. ’EAer^eptos Zei's ; Schol. 
on Plato, Eryxias, p. 392 a ; Etymolog. Mag?iuin, s.v. ’YAtvOtpoi, p. 
329, 44 sgq. Isocrates mentions the image of Saviour Zeus beside 
the statues of Conon and Evagoras (i.x. 57). The worship of Zeus of 
Freedom at Athens is mentioned by Aristides {Or. .xiii. vol. i. p. 204, ed. 
Dindorf). 

3 . 2. a statue of the Emperor Hadrian. Hadrian was worshipped 
at Athens under the title of Liberator {Elcuthcreus') ; for one of the seats 
in the theatre of Dionysus was reserved for his priest (C. I. A. iii. 
No. 253). It is probable that this worship was performed at an altar 
in front of the statue of Hadrian here mentioned by Pausanias, 
since the image of Zeus of Freedom {Eleutherios) stood close by. 

3 . 3. Behind is built a colonnade etc. This was the colonnade 
known as the Colonnade of Zeus of Freedom, from the image of that 
god which stood in front of it (Paus. x. 21. 6; Xenophon, Occononi. 
vii. I ; Plato, Thcages, p. 12 l a ; id., Ery.xias, p. 392 a ; Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. i. 395, p. 1425). It was also called simply the Colonnade 
of Zeus (Diogenes Laertius, vi. 2. 22 ; Rangabd, Antiquitcs He/icniques, 
2. No. 793, p. 41 1 ; C.I. A. ii. No. 325). It seems to have been used 
as a place for lounging' and conversation (see Xenophon and Plato, H.lc.) ; 
in particular it was a favourite haunt of Diogenes the Cynic (Diogenes 
Laertius, t.c.) Engraved copies of public decrees were sometimes set 
up in or beside it (Rangabe, i.c. ; C. I. A. ii. No. 325)- One such inscrip- 
tion was found in 1892 in the course of making the new cutting for 
the Piraeus railway, which runs parallel to Hermes Street from the old 
station to the end of Athena Street, under which it continues northward 
to the Place de la Concorde. The inscription, which is a decree in 
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honour of a certain Euphron, contains a provision that a copy of it 
shall be setup “beside Saviour Zeus.” See AcXtiov ipxa.io\oyiKov, 
1892, p. 56 sgq. ■, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 (1892-3), p. 142 sg'. 
In the colonnade hung the shields of distinguished soldiers, till they 
were taken down by Sulla (Paus. i. 26. 2; x. 21. 5 sg.) From 
Pausanias’s description it is clear that the Colonnade of Zeus \vas near 
the Royal Colonnade, and it is expressly stated by other wnters that 
the two colonnades were beside each other^ (Trap dkh'jkas is the ex- 
pression of Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. /JacriAetos crrod ; cp. Eustathius, 
on Homer, Od. i. 395 , P- 1425)- Hence the Colonnade of Zeus is 
doubtless the colonnade which Aristophanes mentions {Eccles. 686) 
as beside the Royal Colonnade. It must therefore have stood on the 
west side of the market-place, immediately to the south of the Royal 
Colonnade. , , m , 

3 . 3* ps-intings of th.e gods, wh.o aro CBill&d tiie Twolvo etc. 
The paintings by Euphranor (see § 4) in the Colonnade of Zeus were 
famous and are often referred to by classical writers. The artist was a 
native of Corinth and flourished in Ol. 104 (364-361 B.C.), according 
to Pliny (iV. H. x.xxiv. 50, xxxv. 128). He was a man of great and 
versatile powers, being distinguished as a painter, sculptor, and writer 
on art (Phny, N. H. xxxv. 128 sg.) Lucian classes him as a sculptor 
with Phidias, Alcamenes, and Myron, and as a painter with Apelles 
and Parrhasius {Jupiter Tragoedus, 7 ; De mercedc conductis, 42). To 
illustrate Cicero’s many-sidedness Quintilian compares him to Euphranor, 
“that master of many arts” {Inst. Or. xii. 10. 12). Euphranor seems 
to have displayed a strong bent to realism in art ; this came out in his 
remark that the Theseus of Parrhasius had been fed on roses, but 
his Theseus on beef (Pliny, A'i H. xxxv. 129; Plutarch, De ' gloria 
Atheniensium, 2). On the style of Euphranor, see v. Brunn, Gesch. d. 
griech. K tins tier, i. pp. 314-318 ; nf. 2. pp. 181-193; Furtwangler, 
Meisterwcrke d. gricch. Plastik, pp. 578 - 597 - The references to him 
in ancient writers are collected by Overbeck {SchriftqucUen, §§ 828 
note, 1074, 1109, 1704, 1726, 1728, 1786-1806). 

Pliny mentions together (Ai H. xxxv. 129) the three works of 
Euphranor (the Cavalry Battle, the Twelve Gods, and the Theseus) 
which, as we learn from Pausanias, were all in the Colonnade of Zeus. 
As Pausanias, after mentioning the picture of the Twelve Gods, 
remarks that Theseus, Democracy, and the People were painted on the 
opposite wall, we may perhaps infer that these two pictures occupied 
the two short walls at the ends of the colonnade, while the battle-piece 
occupied the long back-wall. With regard to the picture of the 
Twelve Gods we learn that the painting of Hera’s hair was especially 
beautiful (Lucian, Imagines, 7), and that Poseidon was more majestic 
than Zeus (Valerius Maximus, viii. il, ext. 5). 

3 . 3. Democracy and the People. There was a statue of Demo- 
cracy at Athens beside which public decrees were sometimes set 
up {C. I. A. ii. No. 470, line 62), and sacrifices were offered to it 
{C. I. A. ii. No. 740, frag, c, line 10 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr. 
No. 374, line 68). As to representations of the People in Greek art. 
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see note on i. 1.3; and on personification in ancient art in general, 
see A. Gerber, ‘ Naturpersonification in Poesie und Kunst der Alten,’ 
Fleckeiseiis Jahrbiicher, Suppl. 13, pp. 239-317; Steuding, article 
‘ Lokalpersonifikationen,’ in Reseller’s Lex-ikon, 1. p. 2074 sqq. 

3. 3. his descendants, after the death of Menestheus, con- 
tinued to bear rule down to the third generation. Towards the 
close of his life Theseus was supplanted on the throne of Athens by 
Menestheus. But after Menestheus was slain in the Trojan war, the 
sons of Theseus returned to Athens and regained the kingdom. See 
i. 17. 5 sq. ; Plutarch, Theseus, 31-35. The three generations of 
Theseus’s family who sat upon the throne of Athens after the death of 
Menestheus were his son Demophon, his grandson Oxyntes, and his 
great-grandson Thymoetes. See Plutarch, Theseus, 28 ; Diodorus, iv. 
62 ; Hyginus, Fab. 48 ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 50 {Frag. Hist. 
Grace., ed. Muller, 3. p. 386); Pausanias, ii. 18. 9. According to 
Eusebius {Chronic, vol. i. p. 185, ed. Schbne) Oxyntes was succeeded 
by his son Aphipas, who after reigning one year was succeeded by his 
brother Thymoetes, son of Oxyntes. But this, though it increases by 
one the number of Theseus’s descendants who sat on the throne, does 
not alter the number of their generations, since two of the kings 
(Aphidas and Thymoetes) were brothers. 

3. 3 . I could have enumerated the kings from Melanthus to 
Clidicus. In order to refute the popular error that Theseus had 
established the democracy at Athens, Pausanias has pointed out that 
the monarchy had subsisted for three generations after Theseus. He 
now reminds his readers that even after the dynasty of Theseus had 
come to an end, the government was still monarchical, the old Attic 
dynasty having been succeeded by a new foreign dynasty, of whom 
Melanthus was the first king. Melanthus, according to the prevalent 
tradition, was a descendant of the royal Messenian family of Neleus 
and had himself been king of Messenia, till the Dorian invasion forced 
him to retire into exile in Attica, of which he eventually became king, 
displacing Thymoetes, the last Athenian king of the house of Theseus. 
See ii. 18. 9 (with the note); Herodotus, v. 65; Hellanicus, in the 
Schol. on Plato, Symposium, p. 208 d ; Conon, Karrationes, 39 ; 
Strabo, viii. p. 359, ix. p. 393; Eusebius, Chronic, vol. 2. p. 56, ed. 
Schbne ; Harpocration, s.v. ’ATcaroi'pia. Melanthus was succeeded on 
the throne of Athens by his son Codrus who, according to the popular 
tradition, was the last king of Athens. His son Medon succeeded him 
with the title of archon for life ; and Medon’s descendants the Medon- 
tids continued afterwards to hold the archonship for life. See Velleius 
Paterculus, i. 2 ; Eusebius, Chronic, vol. 2. p. 60, ed. Schbne. But in 
the present passage it is clear that Pausanias is following a different 
tradition ; for he implies that the kingship did not cease with Codrus, 
son of Melanthus, but continued in the family of Melanthus for several 
generations. This in fact seems to have been the older tradition ; both 
Plato {Sympos. p. 208 d) and Aristotle {Polit. v. 10, p. 1310 b, 32 sqq.) 
appear to have followed it. Indeed, as has been justly remarked by 
Mr. Tbpffer {Atiische Genealogie, p. 241), the kingship was never 
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abolished at Athens ; the second magistrate in Athens was always 
known otEcially as the king (not as the king-archon, as modern writers 
call him). The change which tradition associated with the death of 
Codrus would seem to have consisted in limiting the king’s power by 
giving him two colleagues, one of them knowm as the archon, the other 
as the polemarch. All three (king, archon, and polemarch) at first 
held office for life but afterwards for ten years ; at a much later time 
their offices were all made annual, and six colleagues (called thesmo- 
thetae) were associated with them, bringing the whole number of the 
higher magistrates (archons) up to nine. This is the account of the 
matter given by Aristotle {Consti/ution of Athens, 3). 

The successors of Codrus were Medon (son of Codrus), Acastus 
(son of Medon), Archippus (son of Acastus), Thersippus (son of 
Archippus), Phorbas (son of Thersippus), Megacles (son of Phorbas), 
Diognetus (son of Megacles), Pherecles (son of Diognetus), Ariphron 
(son of Pherecles), Thespieus (son of Ariphron), Agamestor (son of 
Thespieus), Aeschylus (son of Agamestor), Alcmaeon. All these, accord- 
ing to the common tradition, held the archonship for life. After Alcmaeon 
the tenure of the office was made decennial. The first decennial archon 
was Charops, the second was Aesimides, and the third was Clidicus. 
See Eusebius, Chronic, vol. i. pp. 185-190, ed. Schone. 

Such was the common tradition. But Pausanias here follows a 
tradition according to which all these persons from Medon down to 
Clidicus were kings, not archons. Elsewhere he seems to follow the 
ordinary tradition; for in iv. 5. 10 he apparently includes Aesimides 
among the decennial archons. The apparent discrepancy between the 
two traditions may perhaps be reconciled by supposing that from Medon 
down to Clidicus it was the king (commonly called the king-archon) 
whose name was recorded and used in dating events ; and that after the 
time of Clidicus this distinction was transferred to his colleague the 
archon proper. On this hypothesis, the chief magistrates from Medon 
to Clidicus might be called either kings or archons. If they were 
called kings, then the kingship lasted down to the time of Clidicus. 
If they were called archons, then the kingship stopped with Codrus. 
Cp. Busolt, Gricchhchc Geschichte, i. p. 399 sqq.-, id., Gricch. Staats- und 
Rechtsai/crtnnicf- S I I 7, p. 130 sq. (Iwan MullePs Handbicch, vol. 4). 

An example of the popular error which Pausanias is combating in 
the present passage is furnished by the pseudo-Demosthenes, who says 
(lx. 28, p. 1397) that Theseus introduced political equality into Athens. 
Similarly Isocrates says (xii. 129) that Theseus left the control of affairs 
to the multitude, while he constituted himself a sort of knight-errant 
to defend the liberties of the Grecian states. 

3 . 4 - Here, too, is painted the battle fought at Mantinea etc. 
This picture, if we may trust Plutarch {De gloria Atheniensium, 2), was 
painted with much energy and fire. There was a copy of the picture at 
Mantinea (Paus. viii. 9. 8). Elsewhere (viii. 1 1. 6 ; ix. i 5. 5) Pausanias 
tells us that in the painting Grylus, son of Xenophon, was depicted in 
the act of slaying Epaminondas. Either Pausanias or the painter seems 
to have made a mistake. For the picture represented a cavalry fight ; 
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and we are told that Epaminondas was slain fighting on foot among the 
infantry (Diodorus, xv. 87), while Grylus was serving with the cavalry 
(Diogenes Laertius, ii. 6. 54). The honour of having slain Epaminondas 
was assigned by different people to different men. See viii. ii. 5 sq., 
with the note. The fight depicted in the painting may have been the 
skirmish between the Athenian cavalry on the one side and the 
Boeotian and Thessalian cavalry on the other, which preceded the 
general engagement between the two armies. See Xenophon, Hellenica, 
vii. 5. 14-17 ; Arnold Schafer, in RJieinisches Museum, X. F. 5 (1847), 
pp. 58-69. The battle was fought in 363 or 363 B.c. See note on viii. 
II. 5. 

3 . 4. Apollo, surnamed Paternal, in the temple hard by. This 
temple was probably on the west side of the market-place, to the south 
of the Colonnade of Zeus. Paternal Apollo at Athens was identical with 
the Pythian Apollo (Demosthenes, xviii. 141, p. 274 ; Aristides, Or. 
xiii. vol. I. p. 1 8 1, ed. Dindorf). He was doubtless called Paternal as 
being the mythical father of Ion, the ancestor of the Ionian race. True- 
born, Athenian children were introduced to his sanctuary (Demosthenes, 
Ivii. 54, p. 1315). In the court called Ardettus the jurymen took an 
oath by Paternal Apollo, Demeter, and King Zeus (Pollux, viii. 122). 
The priest of Paternal Apollo is mentioned in inscriptions (C. /. A. iii. 
Nos. 687, 720 a, p. 501). He had a seat reserved for him in the theatre 
of Dionysus (C. I. A. iii. No. 279). We are told that a certain 
Neoptolemus, a contemporary of the orator Lycurgus, gilded an altar of 
Apollo in the market-place ([Plutarch,] Vit. A'. Orai. p. 843 f.) This 
altar probably stood in front of the temple of Paternal Apollo. Nothing 
is known as to the statue of Paternal Apollo by Euphranor which 
Pausanias here mentions. Cp. Overbeck, Griech. Kunstmyihologie, 
Besonderer Theil, 3. p. 100. On an altar found at Athens there is 
sculptured in relief an image of Paternal Apollo holding a lyre. See 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, i. p. 320, fig. 380 ; Aliss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 35. Some writers have proposed to identify the 
so-called ‘ Theseum ’ with the temple of Paternal Apollo. (See below, 
note on i. 17. 2.) But the temple of Paternal Apollo seems to 
have stood in the market-place, which the so-called Theseum did not. 
Prof. E. Maass has argued that this temple of Paternal Apollo was the 
Delphinium or sanctuary of Delphinian Apollo which Pausanias mentions 
in i. 19. I. See E. Maass, De Lenaco et Delphinio commmtatio 
(Greisswald, 1891), p. .xv. sqq. 

3 . 4. an image of the god by Leochares. Mr. H. Freericks con- 
jectures that this image was the original of the Apollo Belvedere (,Dcr 
Apollo von Belvedere (Paderborn, 1894), p. 78). As we know absolutely 
nothing about the image in question the conjecture is necessarily a 
mere guess. 

3 . 4. another by Calamis. The latter image is called Averter 

of Evil etc. It has been conjectured by Prof. Conze that a statue of 
a naked ymung man which w'as found in the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens, and is commonly knowm as “ the Apollo on the Omphalos, ’ is a 
copy of the statue of Apollo by Calamis which Pausanias here mentions. 

VOL. II F 
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The statue seems to date from the first half of the fifth century B.C., and 
is probably a copy of some famous Athenian statue, for several other 
replicas of it have come down to us, and the same statue appears to be 
represented on coins of Athens. But that the original was the statue of 
Apollo here mentioned by Pausanias, cannot be proved. Dr. Waldstein 
holds that the statue is not an Apollo but a pugilist. See A. Conze, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, pp. 13-21 ; Ch. Wald- 
stein, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, I {1880), p. 179 sqq.-, id. 2 (1881), 
p. 332 sqq.\ A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture^ i. p. 234 sqq.- 
Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik p i. p. 301 note 226; zVf, Griech. Kunst- 
mythologie, Besonderer Theil, 3. p. 83 ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, 
No. 219 ; Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, 1. pp. 404-406 ; 
Furtwangler, in RoscheFs Lexikon, i. p. 456 ; id.frci Funfzigstes Pro- 
gramm zum IVinckelmannsfeste (Berlin, 1890), p. 150; Th. Schreiber, 
in Mittheilungen d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 9 (1884), p. 239 sqq.-, Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic commentary on Pausanias, p. 145, 
with pi. CC, xv.-xvii.; Cawadias, rXiwra Tov‘'E9vtKov Mouceiou, No. 45. 

Pausanias tells us that the special title of this Apollo (namely “ the 
Averter of Evil ”) had been bestowed on the god for ridding Athens of 
the pestilence in the Peloponnesian war. But if, as is natural to suppose, 
this was the original title of the statue and not one bestowed on it at a 
later date, the occasion of setting up the statue can hardly be the one 
indicated by Pausanias. For Calamis flourished about 500-460 B.C. 
(see note on v. 25. 5), and the final cessation of the great plague at 
Athens did not take place till 427 B.c. (Thucydides, iii. 87). The image 
may have been made as a thank-offering for deliverance from some 
earlier plague, which in later times was confused with the great plague 
of 430-427 B.c. Popular tradition, it would seem, tended to confound 
all outbreaks of pestilence with that terrible one (see note on iv. 33. 2). 
But the deliverance commemorated by the image need not have been 
from a plague : a deliverance from any great evil would justify the 
dedication of an image of Apollo, “the -Averter of Evil.” Cp. Brunn, 
Gesch. d. griech. Kunstler, i. p. 125 sq.-, Collignon, Hist, de la Sculpture 
Grecque, i. p. 397 ; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 550. 

3 . 5. a sanctuary also of the Mother of the Gods. Pausanias 
now proceeds to describe three public buildings which, he tells us, stood 
near each other. These are (i) the iMetroum or sanctuary of the 
Mother of the Gods ; (2) the Council House ; and (3) the Rotunda 
(i. 5. i). They appear to have stood at the south end of the market- 
place, just at the northern foot of the slope of the Areopagus. For after 
mentioning the Rotunda, Pausanias says (i. 5. i) that higher up are 
statues of the Eponymi, which must mean that these statues stood on 
the slope of the hill above the Rotunda. Further we know from Arrian 
{Anab. iii. 16. 8) that the Metroum was in the Ceramicus opposite the 
statues of the tyrannicides, Harmodius and .Aristogiton, at the point 
where people ascended from the market-place to the Acropolis. It has 
been generally supposed that in antiquity the regular ascent from the 
market-place to the Acropolis must have been on the east side of the 
Areopagus, up the steep and narrow saddle which joins the Areopagus 
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to the Acropolis, and that therefore the Metroum must have been situated 
in the low ground at the north-eastern foot of the Areopagus. But 
excavations directed by Dr. Ddrpfeld in 1891 and 1893 laid bare a 
great part of an ancient road leading from the market-place up the west 
side of the Areopagus, and then curving round between that hill and the 
Pnyx ; the road crosses the modem carriage road and then ascends east- 
ward beside the carriage road to the Acropolis. It was originally enclosed 
by walls of polygonal masonry, which, as the ground rose in the course of 
centuries, were gradually buried beneath the road. See Dr. Dorpfeld, 
in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 16 (1891), p. 444 ry.; id., 17 (1892), 
p. 90 sq. There can hardly be any doubt that this ancient road dis- 
covered by Dr. Ddrpfeld was the regular ascent from the market-place 
to the Acropolis. It follows that the statues of the tyrannicides and the 
Metroum stood on the west side of the Areopagus, at the point where the 
road began to ascend between the Areopagus and the Nymphaeum hill. 
The statues of the tyrannicides were probably on one side of the road and 
the Metroum on the other. Cp. Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 38 
sqq. The Council House seems to have been within the precinct of the 
Metroum (see Aeschines, iii. 187 ; [Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 842 e). 

The legend of the foundation of the Metroum was this : a begging 
priest came to Attica and initiated the Athenian women in the rites 
of the Mother of the Gods. But the Athenians slew him by casting 
him headlong into a pit or chasm. A pestilence thereupon broke out, 
and the Athenians were commanded by an oracle to propitiate the 

murdered man. So they built a Council House on the scene of the 

murder, fenced it in, and dedicated it to the Mother of the Gods. They 
also set up a statue of the begging priest. See Suidas s.vv. fiyjTpayvp- 
Tr)i and fiapadpov ; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. M-qTpo>ov ; Apostolius, xi. 34 ; 
Schol. on .\ristophanes, Blutics, 431 ; Julian, Orat. v. p. 159 a b. Within 

the sacred precinct there was an altar of the Mother of the Gods at 

which we hear of a slave taking refuge (Aeschines, i. 60). Here too 
was the large jar in which Diogenes the Cynic is said to have taken up 
his quarters (Diogenes Laertius, vi. 2. 23 ; cp. Juvenal, xiv. 308 sqq.-, 
Seneca, Epist. xiv. 2. 14). It was forbidden to enter the sacred 
precinct after eating garlic (Athenaeus, x. p. 422 d). 

The presidents of the Council sacrificed to the Mother of the Gods, 
doubtless on the altar already mentioned (Demosthenes, Prooem. p. 
1460 ; Theophrastus, Characters, 21). A festival called Galaxia was held 
in her honour, at which a porridge made of barley and milk was eaten 
(Hesychius, s.v. -yaXd^ia ; BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 229, line 
25 sqq. ; C. I. A. ii. No. 470, line 13). The lads iepheboi) annually 
dedicated a cup to her (C. /. A. ii. No. 465, line 7 ; id.. No. 466, line 35 ; 
id.. No. 467, line 40; id.. No. 470, line 13 ; id.. No. 471, line 23). 

The Metroum was the Record Office of Athens, in which the public 
archives were preser\ ed (Dinarchus, i. 86 ; Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 66 ; 
Julian, Orat. v. p. 159b; Photius, s.v. ^hjTpwov ; Suidas, s. 7 '. prjTpayvp- 
■n;s ; Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. Xlijrpmov ; Demosthenes, xix. 129, p. 
381 ; Athenaeus, v. p. 214 e; ix. p. 407 c; C./.A. ii. No. 446, line 17 ; 
C. LA. iii. No. 1085, line 9). Among the documents in the Metroum was 
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the official copy of the accusation of Socrates, sworn to by his accuser 
Meletus ; it was still here in the second century of our era (Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. 5. 40). The official copies of the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were no doubt kept in the Metroum ([Plutarch,] 
Vit. X. Orat. p. 841 f). Here too was deposited the will of Epicurus 
(Diogenes Laertius, x. 16). The keys of the Metroum were kept by the 
chairman of the presidents of the Council, who held office only for one 
day and one night, and was never allowed to be re-elected (Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, 44). 

See E. Gerhard, Ueber das Mctroon zu A then und iiber die Gbtter- 
mutter der griech. Mythologie (Berlin, 1851) (reprinted from the 
Abhandlungen of the Prussian Academy for 1849); C. Curtius, Z><rv 
Metroon in Aihen als Staatsarchiv (Berlin, 1868); Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 38 sgf.; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 

327-344- 

3 . S- her image is a work of Phidias. According to Pliny 
(TV! H. xxxvi. 17) this image was by Agoracritus, the pupil and friend 
of Phidias. But Arrian, like Pausanias, ascribes the image to Phidias 
{Periplus Ponti Eu.xini, 9). This discrepancy is perhaps to be 
explained by Plinj-’s statement (N. H xxxvi. 17) that Phidias, out of 
regard for Agoracritus, allowed many of his own works to pass under his 
pupil’s name. Cp. Brunn, Gcsch. d. griech. Kunsiler, i. p. 239 sq. The 
image, as we learn from Arrian (/.r.), represented the goddess seated 
with a cymbal in her hands and lions under her chair. In much the 
same attitude the goddess appears on a considerable number of marble 
reliefs which have been found in Athens and Piraeus. She is repre- 
sented seated in a shrine with a cymbal in one hand and a lion under 
her chair, or lying on her lap, or rearing at her side. The details as 
well as the style of these reliefs vary considerably ; they were probably 
votive offerings, and some of them may be free copies of Phidias’s statue. 
See K. Botticher, in Philologies, Suppl. 3 (1867), p. 392; Archdolo- 
gische Zeitung, 38 (1880), plates i and 2 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Athens, pp. 44-51 ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 331 sq. 

3 . 5. the Council House of the Five Hundred. The Council 
House appears to have been within the precinct of the Metroum (see 
above). Besides the statues which Pausanias mentions it must have 
contained an image of Counsellor Athena ; for Antiphon says (vi. 45) 
that in the Council House there was a sanctuary of Counsellor Zeus and 
Counsellor Athena, and that the members of the Council prayed to 
these deities on entering the house. The priest of these two divinities 
had a seat reserved for him in the theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A. iii. 
No. 272). There was also a hearth m the Council House, by which 
solemn oaths were taken (Aeschines, ii. 45), and at which persons 
in danger took sanctuary (Andocides, i. 43 sq.; id., ii. 13-15 ; Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 52; Diodorus, xiv. 4. 7; [Plutarch,] Vit. X. 
Orat. p. 836 f). We read of the pulpit or platform in the Council 
House on which the speaker who was addressing the house stood 
(Antiphon, vi. 40), of the benches on which the presidents sat (Lysias, 
xiii. 37), and of the railing which barred off the public from the 
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part of the house occupied by the members (Aristophanes, Knights, 
640 sqq., 675 ; Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 55 ; [Demosthenes,] xxv. 23, 
p. 776). Copies of the laws of Solon, engraved on pyramidal tablets of 
stone, were set up in the Council House by Ephialtes, if we may trust 
the evidence of Anaximenes, a contemporary of Aristotle (Harpocration 
and Suidas, s.v. 0 Karutdev I'o/xos). (See above, note on § i “ the Royal 
Colonnade,” and below, note on i. l8. 3.) Copies of various public 
documents, engraved on stone or metal, were set up in front of or 
within the Council House. Thus the list of the lads {ephcboi) was 
engraved on a bronze plate and set up in front of the building (.Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, 53). Another inscription, set up in the Council 
House, contained a decree denouncing the penalty of outlawry against 
all traitors who should plot against the democracy (Lycurgus, c. Lcocr. 
124-126). Other inscriptions recorded the honours bestowed on dis- 
tinguished people (Aeschines, iii. 187 ; C. I. A. i. No. 21 ; iii., ii. No. 
258); one recorded the public pardon granted to Andocides (Andocides, 

ii. 23). Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 320-327. 

3. 5. a wooden image. The Greek word so translated is xoanon. 
Being derived from xeo (^ew) ‘ to scrape,’ ‘ smooth,’ ‘ polish,’ xoanon 
might be applied to an image made either of wood, stone, or ivory, 
as the Greek lexicographers observe (Hesychius, s.v. ^oava ; Etymol. 
Magnum, s.v. ^oavov, p. 61 1, line 12 sqq.) Strabo applies the word to 
the gold and ivory statue of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia (viii. p. 353 
sq.-, cp. Paus. v. ii. i); to the gold and ivory statue of Hera by 
Polyclitus at the Heraeum (viii. p. 372; cp. Paus. ii. 17. 4); to the 
marble statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus (ix. p. 396 ; cp. Paus. i. 33. 2 sq .) ; 
and to the statue of Sminthian Apollo by Scopas at Chryse (xiii. p. 
604) which was almost certainly of marble (see Btunn, Gesch. d. griech. 
Kiinstler, i. p. 325). Lucian extends the use of the word so as to 
include statues of bronze and silver (Lucian, A/e.vandcr, 18; id., De 
dca Syria, 39). But more properly the term was restricted to images 
made of wood, as it is defined by Clement of Alexandria {Protrept. iv. 
46, p. 40, ed. Potter) and Servius (on Virgil, Aen. ii. 225, iv. 56). 
Pausanias appears to use the word always in this, its restricted sense ; 
at least there are many passages in his work in which the word must, 
and none in which it may not, mean a wooden image. Thus he 
enumerates the different kinds of wood out of which xoana are made 
(viii. 17. 2); he mentions xoana made of olive wood (ii. 30. 4), of 
agnus wood (iii. 14. 7), of oak (ix. 3. 4), and of the wood from the 
figure-heads of ships (ix. 16. 3). He opposes xoana to images made of 
stone (ii. 1 1. 8 ; ii. 37. 2 ; ix. ii. 4), or of bronze (iv. 34. 7). In the 
case of what were called acrolithic statues, i.c. statues of which the 
extremities only were of stone, he distinguishes the marble face, feet, 
and hands of the image from the rest of the image, which he describes 
as .xoanon (ii. 4. i ; vi. 25. 4 ; vii. 23. 5 ; vii. 26. 4 ; viii. 31.6; ix. 4. 
i). He mentions a xoanon which was said to have floated from Delos 
to Peloponnese (iii. 23. 3 sq.) Hence, even when there is nothing in 
the context to show what the material was (as in i. 18. 5; ii. 32. 5 ; 

iii. 19. 7), we may always assume that by xoanon Pausanias means a 
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wooden image. In some passages it is implied that the xoana were of 
a rude archaic character, as we should have expected (i. 36. 2 ; i. 42. 
5 ; ii. 19. 3 ; vii. 25. 13). He speaks of the old images made by 
Daedalus as xoana (viii. 53. 8; ix. 40. 3), and expresses an opinion 
that in the days of Danaus all images (especially Egyptian images) were 
xoana (ii. 19. 3). He describes a xoanon of Aphrodite at Delos of 
which the lower part, instead of feet, was a square pillar (ix. 40. 3 ; 
cp. Bull, de Corr. Hellcn. 3 (1879), p. 99 sqq.') Lastly, it may be added 
that in Pausanias xoanon is always an image of a deity, never a statue 
of a man. Lucian, however, applies the word to statues of kings and 
priests (^De dea Syria, 39). Cp. Siebelis’ edition of Pausanias, voL i. p. 
xlii. sq. ; Schubart, ‘ Die Worter ayakfia, eiKm', ^davov, dvSpids und 
verwandte, in ihren verschiedenen Beziehungen. Nach Pausanias,’ 
Philologus, 24 (1866), pp. 561-587 ; Maxim. Frankel, De verbis 
potioribus quibiis opera statuaria Graeci notabant 1873), PP- 

10-13. 

3. 5. Counsellor Zeus. Inscriptions attest the worship of Coun- 
sellor Zeus in Laconia (C. I. G. Nos. 1245, 1392), Caria (C. I. G. No. 
2909), and at Pergamus (Frankel, Inschriften von Pergamon, i. 
No. 246). As to Zeus sumamed Good Counsellor (Eubuleus), see note 
on i. 14. 3 ‘Eubuleus.’ Cp. Preller, Griech. Mythologie,^ i. p. 150. 

3. 5. PisiaS' Lyson. Nothing more is known of Pisias. Lyson 

is mentioned by Pliny {N. Af. xxxiv. 91) among the sculptors who made 
figures of athletes, armed men, hunters, and persons sacrificing. 

3. 5 . The picture of the Lawgivers is by Protogenes of Caunus. 
Lawgivers {Thesmotheiai) was the title of the six archons who ranked 
after the three chief archons, namely, the archon eponunios, the king, 
and the polemarch. See Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 3 and 
59-61. Professor Kohler conjectured that the picture of the Lawgivers 
{Thesmothetai) was not in the Council House, as we should expect 
from Pauscuiias’s description, but in the Thesmothesium, the building in 
which the Lawgivers used to meet, and which Professor Kohler con- 
jectures to have been on the south side of the market-place, near the 
Rotunda. See Kohler, in Hermes, 5 (1871), p. 342 ; id., in Mittheil.d. 
arch. Inst, in Athcn, 3 (1878), pp. 144-146. But his view that the 
picture in question was in the Thesmothesium is hardly consistent with 
the words of Pausanias ; and from the way in which Aristotle speaks of 
the Thesmothesium we should almost infer that the building was no 
longer in use in his time ; he says that at first the Lawgivers formerly 
occupied the Thesmothesium, but that in Solon’s time all the nine 
archons assembled there {Constitution of Athens, 3). Cp. Wachsmuth 
Die Siadt Athcn, i. p. 482, note 2 ; id., 2. p. 353 sq. 

The painter Protogenes, one of the most famous artists of antiquity, 
was a contemporary of Apelles, who generously acknowledged his 
excellence. In early life he had to struggle with poverty ; it is even 
said that he was a ship-painter up to the age of fifty. He took 
enormous pains with his work ; but his pictures would seem to have 
been more remarkable for perfection of technical skill than for ideal and 
poetical beauty. See Pliny, N. H. .xxxv. §§ 81-83, 87, 101-106; 
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Overbeck, SchriftqueUen., §§ 1907-1936; Brunn, Geschichte der griech. 
Ktinstler, 2. pp. 233-243. 

3 . S- the portrait of Callippus is by Olbiades. As to 

Callippus, see i. 4. 2 ; x. 20. 5. The irruption of the Gauls into 
Greece took place in 279 B.c. (Pans. x. 23. 14). The painter Olbiades 
was probably a contemporary. Nothing more is known of him. 

4 . I. on the shore of a great sea, which at its extremities is 
not navigable. The ancients believed that the sea in the far North, 
beyond Shetland and in the neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle, was 
of so dense and clammy a consistency that ships could make no way 
through it, and even the winds could hardly stir its sluggish surface. 
They called it the Clotted Sea {daX-dcra-ij — CTrrjynta, Jiiare concre/um), 
the Dead Sea, or the Sea of Cronus (or Saturn). See Dionysius, 
Orbis Descripiio, 32 sgg. ■, Orphei Argonauiica, 1081 sgq.\ Strabo, i. 
p. 63, ii. p. 104; Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunac, xxvi. 2-4; Pliny, 
N. H. iv. 95 and 104; Solinus, xi.x. 2 (p. 104, ed. Mommsen); 
Avienus, Descripiio orbis terrae, 56 sqq. {Geographi Graeci Minores, 
ed. Muller, 2. p. 177). Various e.\planations of this belief have been 
offered in modem times, as that it may have originated in an encounter 
with a bank of floating sea-w'eed, or jelly-fish, or icebergs, or in the 
observation of the sea when it is beginning to freeze. This last 
suggestion seems to answer best to the accounts of the ancients, 
who apparently compared the consistency of the Clotted Sea to that 
of a jelly-fish (Strabo, ii. p. 104); which describes very fairly the state 
of the sea when the ice is forming. We can hardly suppose that the 
ancients ever sailed so far north as to observe the freezing of the 
sea within the Arctic Circle, but they may very well have seen it in 
the Baltic. And in fact according to one account (Dionysius, Descript, 
orbis., 316 sq.) the Clotted Sea was near the land from which amber 
came ; and that land was certainly the coast of the Baltic. Varro 
speaks of “ the regions between the Arctic Circle and the Pole where 
the sun is not seen for six months together, and navigation on the 
ocean is impossible because the sea is frozen ” {De re rustica, i. 2. 4). 
But this description of the Polar Sea may be merely a speculative 
inference, or, more probably, an interpretation of the mysterious name 
‘the Clotted Sea.’ The native Celtic name of the Northern Ocean was, 
according to the ancients, Morimarusa, which the Romans interpreted 
as 7 nortuum ?iiare ‘the Dead Sea’ (Pliny, Ai. H. iv. 95 ; Solinus, xix. 
2). This interpretation is correct, and furnishes an interesting example 
of the kinship of the Latin and Celtic tongues. Morimarusa is cor»- 
pounded of two Celtic words meaning ‘sea’ (Irish muir, Welsh vior) 
and ‘dead’ (Irish niarb, Welsh niarw). The former word is still 
presen-ed in the name of Morecambe Bay in Lancashire {tnorecambe = 
‘curved sea’). See Mullenhofif, Deutsche Alterihuniskunde, i. pp. 410- 

425- 

4 . I. The sea ebbs and flows. To the ancients, living on the 
shores of the tideless Mediterranean, the tides of the .Atlantic were a 
standing marvel, of which sailors brought back descriptions, but which 
very few landsmen had ever seen. The first Greek to report fully upon 
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the tides and to connect them with the phases of the moon seems to 
have been the bold traveller Pytheas of Marseilles, who in the fourth 
century b.c. explored the North-west of Europe as far as Shetland. See 
Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alfertliumskunde, i. pp. 364-368. 

4. I. the river Eridanus, on whose hanks the daughters of 

the Sun etc. The story was that the daughters of the Sun wept beside 
the river Eridanus into which their brother Phaethon had fallen from the 
chariot of the Sun, till the gods in pity turned them into black poplars ; 
and still they weep, but their tears are drops of amber exuding from the 
bark. See Euripides, Hippolytus, 735 sqq. ; Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 
596^-77.; Lucian, D/a/. deerUM, XXV.; Ovid, J/r/. ii. 340 J77. ; Hyginus, 
Da 3 . 154; Pliny, jV. H. .xxxvii. 31. The story is clearly a mythical 
way of saying that the yellow amber is a product of the yellow sun 
distilled through trees. But the tree which e.xudes amber is not the 
black poplar but a species of pine, as Pliny knew {N. H. x.xxvii. 42 sq.") 
As to the Eridanus and the amber of the ancients, see note on v. 12. 7. 
Here, as in ii. 3. l, Pausanias regards Phaethon as a son of the Sun. 
Cp. note on i. 3. i. 

4. I. The name Gauls came into vogue late etc. The people 
whom we call Celts were known to the ancients under three names, viz. 
Celts {KeXroi, Ccltae), Galatians (raAdrat), and Gauls {Galli). 

The first two (Celts, Galatians) were the names applied to them by 
Greek writers ; the last (Gauls) was the name employed by Roman 
authors. Caesar tells us {De bcllo Galileo, i. i) that while Gauls was 
the name applied to them by the Romans, their own national name 
was Celts. This is a point upon which Caesar could hardly have been 
mistaken ; it seems therefore somewhat rash of Mr. Kiepert to reject his 
statement {Monatsbcrichle of the Berlin Academy, 1S64, p. 149). From 
the same root is probably derived Celtillus, the name of Vercingetorix’s 
father (Caesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 4) ; but this is the only tolerably certain 
case of a word derived from this root in any Celtic language. It has 
been proposed to connect the name Celt with the Latin cclsus ‘ tall ’ and 
the Lithuanian kclias ‘lifted up,’ iss-keltas ‘lofty.’ If this etymology is 
correct the name Celts means ‘ the tall folk.’ The other two names 
(Galatians, Gauls) are thought by philologists to be derived from a 
different root ; and of these two the older form is probably Galatians. 
The name is supposed to be connected with the old Irish gal ‘ bravery,’ 
galdae ‘brave.’ Hence Galatians or Gauls would mean ‘the brave 
folk.’ See L. Contzen, Die lVanderunge?i der Keltcn, p. 3 sq. ; d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, ‘ Les Celtes, les Galates, ies Gaulois,’ Revue archeologique, 
N. S. 30 (1875), pp. 4-18; E. Windisch, ‘ Keltische Sprachen,’ in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allgeincine E?icyklop>adie, 2te section, 35. p. 133 sg. 
Pausanias himself uses both the names, Celts and Galatians. For the 
latter I have substituted the Latin fonn Gauls, as more familiar to 
English readers, but when the reference is to the Gauls settled in Asia 
Minor I have, in accordance with English usag^e, retained the form 
Galatians. See the index s.v. ‘ Celts,’ ‘ Gauls,’ and ‘ Galatians.’ 

4. I . A host of them mustered and marched towards the Ionian 
Sea etc. With the following account of the irruption of the Gauls into 
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Greece in 279 B.c. compare the fuller narrative of the same episode in 
X. 19-23. The fact of Pausanias’s work including two separate and 
detailed narratives of the same series of events seems to show that the 
parts of his work in which they occur must have been published separately. 
If he had published the whole ten books simultaneously as a single work, 
he would probably have struck out the present briefer narrative after 
writing the longer one in book x. There is other evidence that some 
at least of the books were published separately. See vii. 20. 6. 

4. 5. Pergamus, whicli was called Teuthrania of old. Cp. i. 1 1. 
2. Pausanias seems to think that Teuthrania was only the old name 
of Pergamus. But from other sources we learn that Teuthrania and 
Pergamus were separate torvns. See Xenophon, Hellenica, iii. i. 6 ; 
Strabo, xii. p. 571, xiii. p. 615. Teuthrania appears to have occupied 

the summit of the isolated hill now known as ALt. St. Elias, situated on 

the right bank of the Caicus river, about half-way between Pergamus and 
the sea. The modern village at the foot of the hill is called Kalcrga. 
The place is about eight miles from Pergamus. There are ruins on the 
top of the hill, including a wall about 60 paces long, built of polygonal 
blocks and skirting the southern foot of the steep slope of the highest 
peak. See Conze, ‘ Teuthrania,’ d. arch. Inst, in A then, 12 
(1887), pp. 149-160. 

4. 5. drove them away from the sea into Galatia. Cp. i. 8. 

I ; i. 25. 2. Attains, prince of Pergamus, defeated the Gauls in a great 
battle ; after his victory he took the title of king and reigned as 

Attains I. king of Pergamus. See Polybius, xviii. 24 (41 of Dindorfs 

edition); Livy, x.x.xviii. 16; Strabo, xiii. p. 624; Trogus Pompeius, 
Prologue -xxvii. From an inscription found at Pergamus we learn 
that the battle was fought at the springs of the Caicus river and that 
the Gauls belonged to the tribe of the Tolistoagii (doubtless the tribe 
whom Strabo, xii. p. 566 sf., calls the Tolistobogii). See Die 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabufigen zu Pergamon, Vorlaufiger Bericht (Berlin, 
1880), p. 80; id. (Second Report, Berlin, 1882) p. 46; R/icinischcs 
Museum, N. F. 40 (1885), p. 117; Hicks, Greek histor. Inscriptions, 
No. 1 80; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 154; Frankel, 
inschriften von Pergamon, No. 24. The exact date of Attalus’s 
victory over the Gauls is uncertain. Niebuhr placed it in 230 or 
229 B.c. ; Droysen between 238 and 235 B.c. ; Mr. Koepp in 240 B.c. 
See Contzen, Die Wanderungen dcr Kelten, p. 234 sqq. ; Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismtcs, iii. 2. p. 9 ; Fr. Koepp, ‘ Ueber die Galater- 
kriege der Attaliden,’ Rhcinisc/ies Museum, N. F. 40 (1885), p. 114 
sqq. ; Holm, Griech. Geschichte, 4. p. 377 sq. 

4. 5. Ancyra. There were two towns of this name in Asia Minor, 
one situated in Phrygia on the borders of Lydia, the other further to the 
east in Galatia. The former was but a small town ; the latter was the 
one seized by the Gauls. See Strabo, xii. p. 567. The Galatian 
Ancyra still retains its old name in the slightly altered form of Enguri 
(commonly known as Angora), (W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, p. 243). The Gauls who settled in Galatia and gave 
their name to the country were divided into three tribes, the Trocmi, 
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the Tolistobogii, and the Tectosages. It was the Tectosages who seized 
and held Ancyra. See Strabo, xii. p. 566 sq. 

4. 5- The anchor which Midas found. Another legend to account 
for the name Ancyra (which in Greek means ‘ ancljor ’) is told by 
Stephanas Byzantius {s.v. "AyKvpa) on the authority of Apollonius. The 
legend is that Mithridates and Ariobarzanes aided the Gauls (Galatians) 
to repel an Egyptian army sent against them by Ptolemy, and after 
driving the Egyptians down to the sea carried off the anchors of their 
ships. 

On coins of the Galatian Ancyra the City, personified, is represented 
seated and holding an anchor and sceptre. An anchor appears on 
coins of the Phr>-gian Ancyra also. See Head, Historia NuDimorum, 
pp. 557, 630. (Mr. Head falls into the mistake of supposing that in 
the present passage Pausanias is speaking of the Phrygian Ancyra. 
That Pausanias is speaking of the Galatian Ancyra is quite clear from 
the statement that Ancyra was beyond, i.e. east of, the river Sangarius.) 

4. 5. the fountain of Midas etc. The story ran that the satyr 
Silenus was gifted with supernatural knowledge which he was loath to 
impart. So to catch him King Midas mixed wine with the water of the 
spring out of which the satyr was wont to drink. In the drunken sleep 
which followed his draught from the fountain Silenus fell an easy prey 
to the crafty king, and was not released till he had held high discourse 
on the nature of the world and the vanity of human life. See Plutarch, 
Consol, ad Apollon. 27; Aelian, Var. Hist. iii. 18; Philostratus, Vit. 
Apollon, vi. 27 ; Cicero, Tusc. i. 48. 114 ; Servius on Virgil, Ed. vi. 
13 ; Himerius, Ed. xvi. 5. According to Xenophon {Anabasis, i. 2. 13) 
the fountain of Midas, with the water of which he caught the satyr, was 
at Thymbrium by the wayside. Cp. W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor, p. 140. 

The Macedonians affirmed that Silenus was caught in Macedonia in 
the gardens of Midas, where bloomed the sweetest roses in all the world 
(Herodotus, viii. 138). According to Bion the name of the fountain at 
which Silenus was caught was Inna, and it was between Paeonia and 
the land of the Maedi (Athenaeus, ii. p. 45 c). The story of King 
Midas and his ass’s ears (Ovid, Met. xi. 146-193; Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 287) is a folk-tale which is still current in Greece. See B. 
Schmidt, Griechische Mardien, Sagcn und Volkslieder, pp. 70 sq., 
224 sq. Parallels to it are found, with trifling variations of detail, in 
Ireland (Grimm, Household Tales, 2. p. 498, tr. by M. Hunt ; Patrick 
Kennedy, Legendary fictio 7 is of the Irish Celts, p. 248 sqq., ed. 1866), 
in Servia (Karadschitsch, Volksmarchen der Serben, No. 39, p. 225 sqqi), 
and among the Mongols (Julg, Mongolische Mcirchen-Sammlung, No. 
22, p. 182 sqq. ; Sagas from the Far East, No. 21, p. 206 sqq.) 

On supposed representations of Midas in existing works of ancient art, 
see Th. Panofka in Archaologische Zeitiing, 2 (1844), pp. 383-398 ; id., 
3 (1845), pp. 87-96. (One of the figures which Panofka interpreted as 
Midas is certainly Dionysus on a dromedary.) 

4. 5 . Mount Agdistis. Arnobius tells us {Adversus Nationes, v. 
S, cp. id. V. 9) that in Phrygia there was a rock of a most prodigious 
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size which the natives called Agdus, and which by an unnatural birth 
brought forth the monster Agdistis (as to whom see Paus. vii. 17. 
10-12). According to Prof. W. M. Ramsay, the name Agdus is the 
Phiygian word for mountain, being the same as the Greek ochthos 
(ox^os) ; Agdistis thus means “ the son of the mountain,” and Attis 
(Atys) is only a contracted form of Agdistis. See Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 3 (1882), p. 56. 

4. 6. The Pergameniajis have spoils taken from the Gauls, 
and a picture representing the battle with them. The German 
excavations at Pergamus in 1878-188 1 showed that the temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis of that city was enclosed on two sides by spacious 
colonnades. In the back-walls of these two colonnades were niches, 
each niche enclosed by two half- columns supporting an architrave. 
Further, there were found fragments of two identical inscriptions which 
seem to have been placed on the back-walls of the colonnades. The 
inscriptions run thus : 

BacriA.tus "ATTaAos BatrtAetos ’ArraXov Ail Kal ’A6y)v^ 

’j^apuTT'i'ipiov Tuv Kara iroXepou dym'inv 

“ King Attains, son of King Attains, (dedicated) to Zeus and Victory’- 
bringing Athena a thank-offering from the conflicts in war.” Perhaps 
these niches contained some of the spoils taken from the Gauls, and the 
painting mentioned by Pausanias may have also occupied part of the 
back-walls of the colonnades ; it was perhaps a long series of pictures. 
We know from Pausanias’s description of the colonnades in the market- 
place at Athens that it was common to adorn the walls of such edifices 
with paintings. See BaumeistePs Denkmaler, s.v. ‘ Pergamon,’ p. 1220 
It is true that the dedication recorded in the inscription was by 
Attains II., but he may very well have commemorated the victories of 
his predecessors Attalus I. and Eumenes II., both of whom engaged in a 
series of conflicts with the Gauls, though Pausanias seems to have heard 
only of the decisive victory won by Attalus I. As to the wars of the 
kings of Pergamus with the Gauls, see Contzen, Hie Wafidemngen der 
Kelten, p. 233 sqq. ■, Fr. Koepp, ‘ Ueber die Galaterkriege der 
Attaliden,’ Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 40 (1885), pp. 1 14-132. 

4. 6. sacred to the Cahiri of old. According to Aristides {Or. 
Iv. vol. 2. p. 709, ed. Dindorf), the Cabiri were said to be the oldest 
divinities of Pergamus. 

4. 6. the hand which crossed to Asia with Telephus. In classical 
literature we find two different stories of the coming of Telephus to Asia. 
According to Euripides, who wrote a play on the subject of Telephus, 
the infant Telephus and his mother Auge were placed in a chest by 
Auge’s father, Aleus, king of Tegea in Arcadia, and thrown into the sea; 
the chest drifted to the mouth of the Caicus where it was found by Teu- 
thras, king of the country', who married Auge and adopted Telephus. See 
Strabo, xiii. p. 615, cp. id. xii. p. 572. According to the other story, 
Aleus gave his daughter Auge to Nauplius with orders to drown her, 
but Nauplius spared her and ultimately she came into the hands of 
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Teuthras, king of Mysia, who married or adopted her. Meantime the 
infant Telephus had been exposed on iVIount Parthenius, but a doe found 
him and suckled him. When he grew up, Telephus inquired of the oracle 
at Delphi, and was told to go to the court of Teuthras in Mysia, where 
he found his mother. See Diodorus, iv. 33 ; Apollodorus, ii. 7. 4, iii. 9. 
I ; Hyginus, Fab. 99 sq. ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophro?t, 206. This 
latter story was apparently the one followed by Pausanias here and else- 
where (see viii. 48. 7 ; viii. 54. 6 ; ix. 31. 2), as well as by Aristides, 
who speaks of the colony which came from Arcadia to Mysia with 
Telephus (Or. xlii. vol. i. p. 772, ed. Dindorf). But in another 
passage (viii. 4. 9), Pausanias follows Euripides’s version of the legend. 
Scenes from the life of Telephus were depicted in relief on the smaller 
of the two friezes on the great altar of Pergamus, as we learn from the 
fragments of the frieze which were discovered by the Germans at 
Pergamus and are now at Berlin. One of the scenes represents the 
making of the chest in which Auge is to be shut up ; four men are 
making it with hammer, saw, axe, and gimlet, while beside them sits 
Auge, with her head veiled, in an attitude of sorrow. See Baumeisters 
Denkmiiler, p. 1269 -f??- This scene on the frieze proves that, accord- 
ing to one version of the legend, Auge was put into the chest by her- 
self while the babe was left behind. This particular version of the story 
seems not to be mentioned in ancient literature, but it is illustrated by a 
coin of Elaea, the port of Pergamus, which represents the finding of the 
chest. Auge appears preparing to step out of the chest in the presence 
of four men, one of whom gives her his hand, while a second holds the 
lid of the chest open. The men seem to be fishermen and to have 
caught the chest in their net ; for the bottom of the chest is wrapped in 
a net, and the prow of a boat is depicted to the left. See Fr. Marx, 
• Broncemiinze von Elaia,’ Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 10 (1885), 
pp. 21-26. From its occurrence on these two monuments of Perga- 
menian art, we may conclude that the solitary voyage of Auge in the 
chest to the mouth of the Caicus was the orthodox Pergamenian legend. 
The story of Hercules and Auge is the subject of some Pompeian paint- 
ings. See C. Robert, ‘ Ercole ed Auge sopra pitture Pompeiane,’ 
Annali dclt Instituto, 56 (1884), pp. 75-87. Telephus was worshipped 
at Pergamus. See iii. 26. 10 ; v. 13. 3. 

4. 6. Telephus’ bold attack on the army of Agamemnon etc. 
See ix. 5. 14 note. 

5. I. the so-called Rotunda. This was a round building with a 
tiled roof. It was also called the Skias (‘ umbrella ’) on account of the 
conical shape of the roof. See Harpocration, Hesychius, Suidas, 
Photius (Lexicon), Timaeus (Lexicon Platonicuni), Etymolog. A/agnum 
(p. 453), s.v. doXoi ; Bekkeris Anecd. Graeca, i. p. 264. The name Skias 
appears to have been the official designation of the building, as it 
is regularly employed in inscriptions instead of Rotunda (Tholos) ■, see 
eg. C. I. A. iii. No. 1051, line 22. The presidents (priitaneis) of the 
Council of Five Hundred dined here together daily at the public expense 
and offered sacrifices and libations (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 43 ; 
Demosthenes, xix. 190, p. 400; .Ammonius, quoted by Harpocration, 
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s.v. 96 Xos •, Pollux, viii. 15 5 )- In a case of emergency they slept 
in the building (Andocides, i. 45). Their chairman (cpistates), who 
kept the keys of the sanctuaries in which the public treasures and 
records were preserved, had to stay in the Rotunda during his twenty- 
four hours of office, along with one-third of his colleagues, whom- 
ever he chose for the duty (Aristotle, Constituliot of Athens, 44). 
The secretaries of the Council also dined with the presidents in the 
Rotunda (Demosthenes, xix. 249, p. 419). Standard weights and 
measures were kept in the Rotunda in charge of a public slave (C. I. A. 
ii. No. 476, line 37 sqq.') Socrates was examined in the Rotunda 
before the Thirty Tyrants (Plato, Apol. Socr. p. 32 c d). On the 
Rotunda, see further C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt A then, 2. pp. 315-320. 

5. I. certain silver images of no great size. Prof. Kohler con- 
jectured that these may have been images of the gods of the hearth 
{^Hermes, 5 (1871), p. 334), and his conjecture is approved by Prof C. 
Wachsmuth {^Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 317, note i). But the public hearth 
of Athens seems to have been in the Prytaneum (see i. 18. 3 note), 
where accordingly we should expect to find the images of the gods of 
the hearth. The scholiast on Aristophanes {Birds, 436) speaks of a 
custom of setting up a clay image of Hephaestus beside the hearth ; but 
this seems to be merely an inference from the passage of Aristophanes 
on which he is commenting. 

5. I. Higher up stand statues of the heroes etc. These statues 
appear to have stood somewhere on the northern slope of the Areopagus, 
above the Metroum, the Council House, and the Rotunda. Aristotle 
tells us {Constitution of Athens, 53) that the bronze tablet on which was 
engraved the list of the lads {epheboi) was set up “ in front of the 
Council House beside the statues of the eponymous heroes,” which 
implies that these statues were close to the Council House. Lists of 
the men called out for military service were also posted up at these 
statues, the names being probably arranged in batches according to the 
tribes and posted up on or beside the statues of the respective tribal 
heroes ; thus the list of the men called out in the tribe Pandionis would 
be put up on the statue of Pandion, etc. See Aristophanes, Peace, 
1180 sqq., with the scholiast on v. 1183. It seems that copies of pro- 
posed laws were also set up for public inspection at the statues of the 
eponymous heroes (Demosthenes, xx. 94, p. 485 ; id. xxiv. 23, p. 707 ; 
cp. Andocides, i. 83 sq., but the genuineness of the passage is doubtful, 
see Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 348, note 4). The names of 
men who had deserved well of the state were proclaimed or written up 
in front of these statues (Isocrates, xviii. 61 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 569) ; and 
on the other hand, the names of unpatriotic citizens were posted up to 
public execration at the same place (Isaeus, v. 38). Thus, as a place 
for public notices, the statues of the eponymous heroes seem to have 
served like the town cross with us. To have a statue of one’s self set up 
beside those of these heroes was a high distinction (Lucian, Anacharsis, 
17). Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 387-390. 

5. I. Herodotus has told who it was that established ten 
tribes instead of four. Clisthenes abolished the four old Attic tribes 
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called Geleontes, Hoplites, Aegicoreis, and Argadeis, and redivided the 
population of Attica into ten new tribes. See Herodotus, v. 66 and 69. 
This reform was effected in the archonship of Isagoras, 508-507 B.C., 
according to Aristotle {Constitution of Athens, 21). See K. F. Hermann, 
Griech. Staatsalterthiimer,^ ed. Thumser, §§ 54, 71, pp. 290 sqq., 395 sgq.-, 
G. Busolt, Griech. Staats- und Rechtsaltertu}ner,‘t gg ii5^ J26, 

pp. 124 sqq., 159 sq.\ G. Gilbert, Griech. Staatsalterthiimer^ 1. pp. 
1 13 W-i 160 sqq. The new ten tribes established by Clisthenes were 
named, in their official order, as follows ; Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, 
Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, Ajantis, and 
Antiochis. See C. I. A. ii. Nos. 172, 943; ’E(f>ijfieph apxaioXoymr), 
1883, p. 123-124, line 50 sqq.-, [Demosthenes,] lx. 27-31, p. 1397 sqq. 
Cp. Busolt, op. cit. p. 217 ; Gilbert, op.cit. p. 222. On the eponymous 
heroes and the tribes named after them, see A. Mommsen, ‘ Die zehn 
Eponymen und die Reihenfolge der Phylen Athens,’ Philologus, 47 
(1889), pp. 449-486. 

5 . 2. Hippothoon, son of Poseidon etc. Cp. i. 38. 4 ; i. 39. 3 note. 

5 . 2. Antiochus. Cp. ii. 4. 3; x. 10. i. 

5 . 2. Leos, who is said to have given his daughters etc. The 
legend ran that Attica was afflicted with a famine, and the Delphic 
oracle declared that the only remedy was a human sacrifice. So Leos, 
son of Orpheus, voluntarily gave up his three daughters Phrasithea (or 
Praxithea), Theope, and Eubule to be sacrificed for the public weal. 
According to another, and apparently older, version of the legend the 
girls offered themselves as victims. The sacrifice was effectual, and the 
three heroic maidens were henceforth worshipped by the Athenians in a 
shrine called the Leocorium which stood in the centre of the Ceramicus. 
See [Demosthenes,] lx. 29, p. 1398; Diodorus, xvii. 15; Cicero, De 
natura dcorum, iii. 19. 50; Aristides, Or. xiii. vol. I. p. 19 1 sq., ed. 
Dindorf ; Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 28 ; Harpocration, Photius {Lexicon), 
Suidas, Etymol. Magn. (p. 560), and Hesychius, s.v. AtutKopiov, BekkePs 
Anecdota Graeca, t. p. 277, line 13 sq.-, Apostolius, x. 53. That the 
Leocorium was in the market-place we learn from Demosthenes (liv. 7, 
p. 1258). Beside it Hipparchus fell by the swords of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton (Thucydides, i. 20, vi. 57 ; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
18). It was one of the famous places of Athens, being mentioned along 
with the Acropolis, the temple of Olympian Zeus, the Painted Colonnade, 
the Gardens of the Philosophers, the Lyceum, and the Academy (Strabo, 
ix. p. 396). This makes it all the more remarkable that Pausanias no- 
where mentions it. Modern scholars are not agreed as to the uses to 
which the building was put. Prof. E. Curtius would derive the name 
from Aewi ‘ people ’ and Kopelv ‘ to sweep,’ and supposes that public 
ceremonies of expiation and purification were performed at it. See K. 
O. Muller, ‘ De foro Athenarum,’ Kunstarchaeologische IVerke, 5. p. 
146; E. Curtius, ‘ Das Leokorion und die Volksversammlungsraume von 
.Athen,’ Honatsberichte of the Prussian Academy (Berlin) for 1878, pp. 
77-87 (reprinted in Curtius’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen, i. pp. 465- 
474) ; id., Stadtgcschichie von Athen, p. 63 sq.-, C. Wachsmuth, Die 
Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 413-418. 
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5 . 2. Erechtheus — slew Inmaradus. Cp. i. 27. 4 ; i. 

38. 3 - 

5. 3- there were two kings of the name of Cecrops etc. Cecrops 
the First, king of Athens, was supposed to be earth-bom, and to be 
half-man and half-serpent ; he married Agraulus, daughter of Actaeus. 
See Apollodorus, iii. 14. i sq.\ cp. Paus. i. 2. 6. Cecrops the Second 
was the eldest son of Erechtheus, and succeeded his father on the throne 
of Athens. See Apollodorus, iii. 15. S ; cp. Paus. vii. i. 2. He is said 
to have founded the town of Athens (Athenae Diades) in Euboea (Euse- 
bius, Chron. vol. 2. pp. 26, 27, ed. Schbne). K. O. Muller held that 
the tribe whose settlements were called Athens (there was an Athens 
also in Boeotia, see ix. 24. 2), and whose goddess was Athena, every- 
where revered as their founder a priestly chief named Cecrops. But 
King Cecrops II. of Athens was probably (as K. O. Muller and others 
have seen) a later fiction. See K. O. Muller, OrcJiomeniis,- p. 116 sq. 
Elsewhere Pausanias mentions that a certain Cecrops, son of Pandion, 
had a shrine at Haliartus in Boeotia (see ix. 33. i, and the note on ix. 
24. 2). There can be no doubt that Clisthenes, in naming one of his 
new tribes after Cecrops, had in mind the first Cecrops, the half-man 
half-serpent, as the pseudo-Demosthenes says (lx. 30, p. 1398), not 
his double, Cecrops II., who was a mere genealogical stop-gap. 

5 . 3. two kings called Pandion. Pandion I., king of Athens, 
was a son of Erichthonius and a Naiad nymph named Praxithea. He 
succeeded his father Erichthonius on the throne. In his reign Demeter 
and Dionysus are said to have come to Attica. He married Zeuxippe, 
by whom he had two daughters, Procne and Philomela, and two sons, 
Erechtheus and Butes. See Apollodorus, iii. 14. 6-8, Pandion II. was 
a son of Cecrops II. and Metiadusa, daughter of Eupalamus. He 
succeeded his father Cecrops on the throne of Athens, but was expelled 
by the sons of Motion, and took refuge at Megara. See Apollodorus, 

iii. 15. 5. Eusebius calls Pandion II. a son of Erechtheus, not of 
Cecrops II. See the genealogy of the old kings of Athens in Eusebius, 
Chron. vol. i. p. 183 sqq., ed Schone. The pseudo-Demosthenes (lx. 28, 
P- * 397 ) regarded Pandion I. (the father of Procne and Philomela) 
as the eponymous hero of the Attic tribe Pandionis. 

5. 3 . driven from the throne by the Metionids etc. Apollodorus 
tells us that Pandion, king of Athens, was expelled by the rebel sons 
of IMetion, and fled to Megara, where he married Pelia (or Pylia) 
daughter of Pylas, the king of the city. He afterwards came to the 
throne of Megara ; for Pylas slew his own paternal uncle Bias, and 
withdrew to Peloponnese where he founded Pylus, leaving the kingdom 
of Megara to Pandion. The sons bom to Pandion at Megara were 
Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus, and Lycus. See Apollodorus, iii. 15. 5 ; cp. 
Paus. i. 39. 4. The usurper Metion was himself a scion of the royal 
house of Athens, being either a son or a grandson of Erechtheus 
(Pherecydes, quoted by Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 472 ; Diodorus, 

iv. 76). According to one tradition the famous artist Daedalus was a 
son of Metion. See note on ix. 3. 2 ; and as to the house of the 
Metionids, see Topffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 161-169. 
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5. 3 . Ms tomb is by the sea-sbore in tbe land of Megara. 

See i. 41. 6 note. 

5. 4. in respect of Ms daughters Pandion was unlucky, etc. 
The daughters were Procne and Philomela. See i. 41. 8 rji. ; x. 4. 8 note. 
“ The Thracian prince ” is Tereus ; he reigned at Daulis in Phocis, but 
the population of the district was then Thracian (Thucydides, ii. 29). 

5 . 5. tribes called after Attains and Ptolemy. In 200 b.c., 

Attains I., king of Pergamus, visited Athens in company with the 
Roman ambassadors, and was receiv'ed with great demonstrations of 
enthusiasm ; amongst other honours conferred on him the tribe Attalis 
was created and named after him. See Polybius, xvi. 25 ; Livy, xxxi. 
15 ; cp. Paus. I. 8. 1. The exact date when the tribe Ptolemais was 
instituted is not known. If the Ptolemy, from whom the tribe took 
its name, was Ptolemy Philadelphus, as Pausanias supposed (see i. 6. 
8 ; i. 8. 6), then the tribe must have been created between 285 and 
247 B.C., that being the period of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Prof. Beloch, however, has argued that the Ptolemy in whose honour 
the tribe was created was Ptolemy Euergetes, who reigmed from 247 
to 221 B.C. His reason is that in the tribe Ptolemais there was a 
township (deme) called Berenicidae after Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (Stephanus Byz., s.v. Bep«vtKi8ai) ; this township must have 
been instituted in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, and Prof. Beloch 
holds that the tribe Ptolemais must have been instituted simultaneously. 
According to him, the creation of the tribe took place somewhere 
between 229 b.c. (the date when the Macedonian garrisons were 
withdrawn from Attica, see C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen^ l. 
p. 630 sq.) and 221 B.C., the date of the death of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
See J. Beloch, ‘ Die Errichtung der Phyle Ptolemais,’ Fleckeiseji s 
Jahrbiicher, 30 (1884), pp. 481-488. 

Pausanias has omitted to mention that in 306-305 b.c. two new 
tribes, the Demetrias and Antigonis, were instituted in honour of 
Demetrius and Antigonus (Plutarch, Demetrius, 10) ; but they were 
abolished not very many years afterwards, though the exact date of the 
abolition is not known. See G. Gilbert, ‘ Zur Geschichte der Zwblfzahl 
der attischen Phylen,’ Philoiogtis, 39 (1880), pp. 373-378 ; id., Griech. 
Siaatsaitert/iumcr," 1. p. 222 sq. 

5 . 5. a tribe called after the Epiperor Hadrian. This tribe 
(Hadrianis) is mentioned in many inscriptions {C. /. A. iii. Nos. 81-83, 

1 1 13, 1 1 14, 1120, 1 12 1 etc.) See Hertzberg, CesHi. Gricchenlands 
unter der Herrschnft dcr Romcr, 2. p. 343 sq. From inscriptions we 
learn that there were tribes named after Hadrian at Megara and in 
the Phrygian town of Eumenia (C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 72, 74, loi ; Bull. 
Corr. HclUn. 8 (1884), p. 234). 

5 . 5. he quelled the revolt of the Hebrews. In the reign of 
Hadrian the Jews revolted (132 A.D.), but were put down after a long 
and most desperate resistance. More than half a million of them were 
slaughtered, and the number that perished by hunger, and disease, and 
fire was past finding out. Judaea was almost turned into a desert. Its 
desolation is said to have been foreshadowed by signs and omens before 
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the war. For Solomon’s tomb had suddenly fallen down, and wolves 
and hyaenas ran howling through the streets of the cities. On the 
Roman side, too, the losses were so heavy that in the despatches which 
announced his victory the emperor omitted the usual preliminary 
flourishes about the health and spirit of the troops. It was not Judaea 
only that suffered ; the Jews all over the world were in agitation and 
engaged in hostilities, more or less open, against the Roman government, 
aided and abetted, from mercenary motives, by the scum of other 
nations. So that, in the words of the ancient historian who records 
these events, the whole world was shaken. All this was because 
the chosen people were not allowed to circumcise themselves (qiwd 
vetebantunnuiilare genitilia). See Dio Cassius, Ixix. 13 ry.; Spartianus, 
Hadrian, 1 4 ; Merivale, History of the Romans tinder the Empire, 8. p. 
175 ry.; H. Schiller, Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit, 1. pp. 612-615. 

5 . 5. the common sanctuary of the gods. Cp. i. 18. 9. 

6. 2. Ptolemy was really the son of Philip. Cp. Quintus 

Curtius, ix. 8. 22. 

6. 2. when Alexander was in danger amongst the Oxydracians 

etc. Alexander the Great, in storming the citadel of a city in India, 
was the first to mount the scaling-ladder ; but the ladder breaking 
down behind him he was left alone, and it was some time before his 
men could reach and rescue him. See Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 9 jy. ; 
Quintus Curtius, ix. 4 ry. ; Appian, Bellum Civile, ii. 152; Plutarch, 
Alexander, 63. The city in which this took place is commonly said to 
have been in the territoiy' of the Oxydracian tribe (so Quintus Curtius 
and Appian, ll.cc. ; Lucian, Dial. Mart. xiv. 5 ; Stephanus Byz., s.v. 
’O^vSpaKai). But this is expressly denied by Arrian, who affirms that 
it occurred in the city of an independent Indian tribe called the Malli 
(.■\rrian. Anabasis, vi. 11. 3). His testimony is supported by that of 
Plutarch {l.c.) Again, the view that Ptolemy had been among the fore- 
most in rescuing Ale.xander from his peril, thereby earning the title of 
Saviour, is combatted by Arrian, who tells us that Ptolemy in his 
own published memoirs expressly denied having been present at 
the action at all ; he had been away, he said, on an expedition 
against another tribe at the time (Arrian, Anabasis, ii. ii. 8). 
Clitarchus, indeed, affirmed that Ptolemy was present on the occasion 
(Quintus Curtius, ix. 5. 21); but Ptolemy must have known better 
himself, and he could have no motive for disclaiming a share in the 
glory of rescuing Alexander. Stephanus Byzantius compresses both 
mistakes into his short note on the Oxydracians (’O^vSpaKai). Cp. 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hclknismusl- i. 2. p. 185. 

6. 2. he opposed those who would have transferred the whole 
power to Aridaeus etc. Cp. Justin, xiii. 2. 1 1 jy. 

6. 3. He prevailed on the Macedonians who were charged with 
the conveyance of Alexander's body etc. .\fter being brought with 
extraordinary pomp from Babylon to Memphis, the remains of Alexander 
were finally laid in a splendid sepulchre in Alexandria, where sacrifices 
were offered to him as a hero, and magnificent games celebrated in his 
honour. Here the body still reposed at the beginning of our era, lying 
VOL. II G 
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in a crystal coffin, the golden coffin in which it was originally deposited 
having been stolen. Alexander died in 323 B.c. ; but nearly two years 
were spent in preparing the funeral pageant, and it was towards the end 
of 322 B.C. when the stately train set out from Babylon. See i. 7. 1 ; 
Diodorus, xviii. 26-28 ; Arrian, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 70 b, ed. 
Bekker ; Strabo, xvii. p. 794 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. i. p. 
1 1 o sqq. 

6. 3. he was repulsed etc. The defeat and death of Perdiccas 
took place in 321 B.C. See Diodorus, xviii. 33-36 ; Arrian, in Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 71 a, ed. Bekker ; Justin, xiii. 6 and 8 ; Droysen, op. cit. 
ii. I. p. 125 sqq. ; Thirlwall, History of Greece, 7. p. 236 sqq. 

6. 4. when Seleucus fled to him etc. Seleucus fled to 

Ptolemy in Egypt in 316 B.c., and the alliance between Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander was concluded soon afterwards. See Dio- 
dorus, xix. 56 ; Appian, Syr. 53. 

6. 5. the revolt of Cyrene. Cyrene revolted in 312 b.c., but 
was reduced to subjection by Agis, the general of Ptolemy, according to 
Diodorus (xix. 79). Droysen puts the revolt of Cyrene in 313 b.c. 
{Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. p. 34 sq.) 

6. 5. entrusting them to his son Demetrius etc. Demetrius 
was at this time twenty -two years old. He rashly gave battle to 
Ptolemy at Gaza and was defeated in 312 b.c. See Diodorus, xix. 80- 
84 ; Appian, Syr. 54 ; Plutarch, Demetrius, 5 ; Justin, xv. i. 6 ; 
Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 7. p. 340 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, 
li. 2. p. 40 sqq. 

6. 5. marched towards the Hellespont etc. According to 
Diodorus (xix. 77) Antigonus reached the Propontis, and then, without 
crossing over into Europe, went into winter quarters. Cp. Critical 
Note. 

6. 5. he had even surprised and cut to pieces a handful of 
Egyptian troops. After the battle of Gaza, Ptolemy despatched a force 
against Demetrius with instructions to drive him out of Syria. But 
Demetrius succeeded in surprising and capturing the whole force sent 
against him, including the general (312 B.c.) His success would seem 
to have been much more considerable than Pausanias here represents 
it. See Diodorus, xix. 93 ; Plutarch, Demetrius, 6 ; Droysen, Gc-ich. 
d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. p. 52 sq. 

6. 6. Demetrius sailed to Cyprus and defeated Menelaus 

in a sea-fight. In 306 b.c. Demetrius sailed to Cyprus, landed in the 
island, defeated Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, in a land battle 
and besieged him in Salamis. Ptolemy came to relieve Salamis with a 
large fleet, but was decisively defeated by Demetrius in a great naval 
battle. After the battle Menelaus surrendered Salamis to him, with all 
his army and fleet, and Ptolemy fled to Egypt. On the strength of this 
great victory Demetrius and his father Antigonus both assumed the 
title of king. See Diodorus, x.x. 47-53; Plutarch, Demetrius, 15-17; 
Polyaenus, iv. 7. 7 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 7. pp. 364-368 ; Droysen" 
Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. pp. 125-137. Thus Pausanias has committed 
two mistakes in the present passage. He implies that the Cyprian 
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expedition of Demetrius followed his Syrian at an interval of a year, 
whereas there was a lapse of six years between them ; and he says that 
the battle which Menelaus lost to Demetrius was fought at sea. 

6. 6. Ptolemy was besieged by Antigonus and Demetrius. 

The unsuccessful expedition of Antigonus and Demetrius against Egypt in 
306 B.C. is described by Diodorus, xx. 73-76 ; cp. Plutarch, Demetrius, 
19; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 7. pp. 368-370; Droysen, Gesch. d. 
Hellenismus, ii. 2. pp. 146-152. 

6. 6 . the Bho^ans sustained the siege with valour and skill. 

On the memorable siege of Rhodes by Demetrius in 305-304 B.C., see 
Diodorus, xx. 81-88, 91-100; Plutarch, Demetrius, 21 sq.-, Thirlwall, 
Hist, of Greece, 7. pp. 372-381 ; Droysen, Gesc/i. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. 

pp. 155-174- 

6. 6. Ptolemy put forth all his power to assist them. He sent 
them reinforcements and provisions (Diodorus, xx. 88. 9 ; xx. 94. 3 ; 
xx. 96. I ; X.X. 98. I ; cp. x.x. 99. 2). For this help the Rhodians 
surnamed him Saviour. See i. 8. 6 note. 

6. 7- Antigonus ventured to take the field against Lysi- 

machus etc. The battle to which Pausanias here refers was fought at 
Ipsus in Phrygia in 301 B.C. It is not certain that Cassander was 
present in person on the field, but some of his troops probably took part 
in the engagement ; for before the battle he had sent a force into Asia 
to the help of his allies, Lysimachus and Seleucus. Antigonus, then 
more than eighty years old, was slain in the battle. See Diodorus, xx. 
112, xxi. I (fragments); Plutarch, Demetrius, 28 sq.‘, id., Pyrrhus, 4; 
Appian, Syr. 55 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 7. p. 395 sqq.-, Droysen, 
Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. pp. 2 1 5-2 1 9. 

6. 7 - it was by Antigonus’ means that he had recovered the 
government of Macedonia. When Antipater, regent of Macedonia, 
died in 319 B.C., he bequeathed his power, not to his son Cassander, 
but to Polysperchon, one of Ale.xander the Great’s veteran generals. 
Cassander crossed to Asia and threw himself upon the protection of 
.Antigonus, who received him kindly' and afterwards equipped him with 
a fleet and military- force, by means of which Cassander ultimately- 
regained the government of Macedonia. See Diodorus, xviii. 48 sq., 
54, 68; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 7. pp. 259-261, 264, 280, etc.; 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 1. pp. 177, 183 sqq. 

6. 8. restored Pyrrhus to Thesprotia in Epirus. Cp. i. 1 1. 5 note. 
Pyrrhus at the age of seventeen was expelled from his kingdom of 
Epirus. He fought on the side of Demetrius and .-Antigonus at the 
battle of Ipsus. On the conclusion of peace he was sent as a hostage 
to Egypt, where, having won the friendship of Ptolemy, he was furnished 
by the king with money and a military force which enabled him to return 
to Epirus. See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 4 sq.-, Droysen, Gesch. d. HelPnis- 
mus, ii. 2. p. 255 sq. 

6. 8. Gyrene was taken in the fourth year after the revolt by 

Magas etc. Cyrene revolted from Ptolemy in 313 or 312 B.c. (see note 
on § 5). Hence Droysen places the expedition of Magas against it in 
308 B.c. {Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. p. 64}. But Pausanias clearly 
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implies (i) that the expedition of Magas took place after the battle of 
Ipsus, which was fought in 301 B.C.; and (2) that Cyrene had continued 
in a state of revolt for four years before it w'as reduced by Magas. If 
Pausanias is right in either of these implications the revolt referred to 
here cannot be the revolt of 3 1 3 or 3 1 2 B.C., since that revolt ( i ) occurred 
ten or twelve years before the battle of Ipsus, and (2) was suppressed in 
the same year. It w'ould seem that after the revolt 313 or 312 B.C., 
Cyrene revolted a second time not earlier than 305 B.C., and remained 
independent for four years. 

6. 8. he left the kingdom of Eg 3 tpt to Ptolemy, his son by her 

etc. It is said that Demetrius Phalereus, then residing in Egypt, 
endeavoured to dissuade the king from this step and to induce him to 
leave the kingdom to the children whom he had by Eurydice (Diogenes 
Laertius, v. 5. 78). 

7. I. Ptolemy fell in love with his full sister, Arsinoe, and 
married her. The date of the marriage of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) 
with his sister Arsinoe is not known ; but an Egyptian inscription, found 
on the site of the ancient Pithom-Heroopolis (Tell el-Maschutali) and 
dated in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, proves that they were already 
married in the month of Pachon 273-272 B.C. See A. Wiedemann, 
‘Die Ehe des Ptolemaeus Philadelphus mit Arsinoe II.,’ P/iilologus, 47 
(1889), p. 81 sg. 

Pausanias’s statement that it was a custom with the native Egyptians 
to many their sisters is confirmed by Diodorus (i. 27. i) and fully 
borne out by the evidence of Egj’ptian inscriptions and papyruses which 
have been deciphered in modem times. Indeed, under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans marriages with sisters seem to have been the rule, not 
the exception, in Egypt. See Ad. Erman, Aegyptcn tind agyptisches 
Lebcn im Al tertian, p. 221 sq. That such marriages were still prevalent 
in Egypt in Pausanias’s time appears from a number of Egyptian tax- 
papers of the year 189 A.D. For a decided majority of the marriages 
mentioned in these tax-papers were contracted with sisters ; and that 
these marriages were not with half-sisters only is proved by a phrase in 
one of the documents, “ his wife, being his sister by the same father and 
the same mother.” See U. Wilcken, ‘ Arsinoitische Steuerprofessionen 
aus dem Jahre 189 n. Chr.,’ Sitsungsbericlite of the Prussian Academy 
(Berlin) for 18S3, p. 903. 

The marriage of brothers with sisters is reported to have been 
practised amongst other peoples besides the Egyptians, for example, 
amongst the Waganda of Central Africa (R. W. Felkin, in Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 13 (1884-1886), p. 756), the Masai 
(Joseph Thomson, Through Masai Land, p. 93 sql), the Obongos, a 
dwarf race of West Africa (Du Chaillu, Journey to Ashango Land, p. 
320), the Zabalat, an African tribe between the Dender and the Blue 
Nile (Reclus, A'ouvelle Geographic Vnivcrselle, 10. p. 363), in some 
parts of Borneo (Schwaner, Borneo, i. p. 198), among the Yesos (Bas- 
tian. Die Volker des bstlichen Asien, 6. p. 109 note), New Caledonians 
(Turner, Samoa, p. 341). and Hawaiians (Freycinet, Voyage autoiir du 
Monde, 2. p. 599 ; J. J. Jarves, History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
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Islands, p. 80; L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 414 sgi) (Accord- 
ing to another report marriages between brothers and sisters in Hawaii 
were only allowed in the royal family, see Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of 
the United States Exploring Expedition, 4. p. 32.) Amongst the \’eddahs 
of Ceylon the most correct marriage a man could contract was with his 
younger sister ; but for a man to marry his elder sister was incest {Transac- 
tions of the Ethnological Society of London, N.S. 2 (1863), p. 294). 
Among some peoples it has been required of, or permitted to, kings and 
ruling chiefs to marry their sisters, in order to maintain the blood royal pure 
from admixture. This was the case with the Incas of Peru (Garcilasso de 
la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, trans. by Markham, i. pp. 93, 
308 sq.-, Acosta, History of the Indies, 2. pp. 41 1 sq., 425, Hakluyt 
Society’s publ. ; Cieza de Leon, Travels, trans. by Markham, pp. 84, 
103 ; id.. Second Part of the Chronicle of Pern, trans. by Markham, pp. 
20, 23, 26), the royal family of Siam (Loubere, Royanme de Siam, i. p. 

I 59, Amsterdam 1691 ; Turpin, ‘History of Siam,’ in Pinkerton’s Uoyages 
and Travels, 9. p. 585), Burma (Shway Yoe, The Burman, i. p. 71 ; 
id., 2. p. 170), the Karagwahs in Equatorial Africa (Featherman, 
Kigritians, p. 116), the Wahuma (J. A. Grant, Walk across Africa, p. 
186), and apparently Bergoo (W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt, 
and Syria, p. 293), and Bali (R. van Eck, ‘Schetsen van het eiland 
Bali,’ in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, N.S. 9 (18S0), p. 412). 
(In Burma it was only the half-sister whom the king might marry.) 
Myths and legends of marriages between divine or human brothers 
and sisters are not uncommon. The Greeks had their stories of the 
marriages of Cronus and Rhea, and of Zeus and Hera. Stories of the 
same sort are found among the people of Nias (Nieuwenhuisen en 
Rosenberg, Verslag omtrent het Insel Nias, pp. 109, 1 10), Java {Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, 1852, Tweede Deel, p. 352), the Mentra 
tribes {Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 
to, December, 1882, p. 190), the Koopas of northern Burma (Bastian, 
Die Volker des ostlichen Asien, i. p. 1 17), and the Santals of Bengal 
(Hunter, The annals of rural Bengal, p. 188). For other evidence 
of the prevalence of such marriages, see E. Westermarck, The History 
of human Marriage, p. 290 sqq. 

7. 3 . I have already mentioned that this Ptolemy sent a fleet 

etc. See i. i. i. 

8. I. the history of Attains. The origin of the kingdom of 
Pergamus is told by Strabo (xiii. p. 623 sq.) The acropolis of Pergamus 
was used by Lysimachus as a treasury. This treasury he entrusted to 
the charge of a certain Philetaerus, a native of Tieum, a small town in 
Bithynia (Strabo, xii. p. 543), who had been rendered an eunuch by 
an accident in childhood. At first Philetaerus remained loyal to 
Lysimachus ; but after a while, suspecting the intrigues of Arsinoe, wife 
of Lysimachus, he revolted and went over to the side of Seleucus, who 
conquered Lysimachus in 281 B.C. (cp. Paus. i. 10. 4 sq.) Seleucus 
was murdered by Ptolemy surnamed Thunderbolt in 280 b.c. (cp. 
Appian, Syr. 62 sq.) But by trimming and temporising adroitly 
Philetaerus continued master of the fortress and its treasures through 
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all the political vicissitudes of these troubled times. He died in 263 
B.C., having been in possession of Pergamus for twenty years. He had 
two brothers Eumenes and Attains. Eumenes, the elder brother, had 





nr,. I.— PEACE CARRYING WEALTH (mARUI.E STAT! E, MLMCH). 

a son Eumenes, who succeeded Philetaerus in possession of Penmmus. 
And Attalus, the younger brother, had a son Attains, who succeeded his 
cousin Eumenes in 241 B.c. It was this .\ttalus who after defeatincf 
the Gauls assumed the title of king and reigned as Attalus I. As 
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to the chronologj’ of Philetaerus, Eumenes, and Attains I., see Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenica, 3.- p. 410 

8. I. How Pliiletaenis revolted from Lysimachus etc. See i. 
10. 4 sg. 

8. 2. Amphiaraus. Professor Kohler conjectured {Hi:rincs, 6 
(1872), p. 99) that this statue stood on the right of the way up from 
the market-place to the Acropolis, at the sanctuary of the Furies, since 
that sanctuary contained statues of the subterranean deities (Paus. i. 2S. 
6), with whom Amphiaraus was elsewhere associated. 

8. 2. Peace canying the child Wealth. This group was by 
Cephisodotus (see i.x. 16. 2). It bas been conjectured with a high 
degree of probability that the marble group commonly known as the 
Leucothea at Munich (Fig. i) is really a copy of the group here described 
by Pausanias. It represents a woman clad in a long robe bearing on her 
left arm a little naked boy, who is looking up at her and stretching his 
right hand towards her face, which is bent towards him with a look of 
tenderness. In her raised right hand (which, with the arm, is a modern 
restoration) she holds a long sceptre. Both of the boy’s arms are also 
restored ; and his head, though ancient, does not belong to the body. 
In spite of these defects, both the conception and the execution of the 
group are fine. But competent critics hold that it is a copy of a bronze 
original. That the original was the group here described by Pausanias 
is made probable by the close resemblance of the Munich group to one 
depicted on Athenian coins (Fig. 2), where the identification of the boy 
as Wealth is proved by his holding a Horn of Plenty 
m his left hand. In the Munich group the boy 
holds in his left hand a jug, but this is a modem 
and doubtless incorrect restoration. A marble 
replica of the boy, skilfully but somewhat hastily 
executed, was found in dredging the northern end 
of the harbour of Piraeus in 1881 ; it bears still 
more clearly than the Munich statue the marks of 
being copied from a bronze original. This marble ^'!(c*(ealth\coinV 
boy resembles somewhat closely the infant Dionysus 
in the now famous group by Praxiteles representing Hermes carrying 
the infant Dionysus on his arm (see v. 1 7. 3 note). .A.s Cephiso- 
dotus seems to have been the father and master of Praxiteles (see 
note on viii. 30. 10), the son may have borrowed the idea from his 
father. There is a third replica, in marble, of this boy in the Dresden 
Museum. In the seventeenth century there was found at Athens, 
among the ruins of the chapel of St. Dionysius, a marble statue 
described as the Virgin holding the infant Christ in her arms. It was 
probably Peace holdings Wealth ; it may have been the original group 
by Cephisodotus or (if the original was in bronze) a marble copy of it. 
The chapel of St. Dionysius is at the north-east end of the Areopagus ; 
and the original statue must have stood very near this spot, though 
probably lower down. The statue, when found, was promptly smashed 
by order of the Archbishop. 

It has been plausibly conjectured that the group of Peace carrying 
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Wealth was made soon after the conclusion of peace between Athens 
and Lacedaemon in 374 B.c. ; for Isocrates tells us (xv. 109 sg.) that 
from that day the Athenians annually olfered sacrifices to Peace as to 
the deity who had done more for the city than any other, and Cornelius 
Nepos says {Timoihetts, 2) that the Athenians then for the first time 
erected altars to Peace at the public expense and spread a festal couch 
for the goddess. The date 374 b.c. falls within the lifetime of the 
sculptor Cephisodotus. Sacrifices to Peace are mentioned in an Attic 
inscription {C. I. A. ii. No. 741 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. 
No. 374, lines 30 and 64). 

See Muller-Wieseler, Denkmdier, 2. pi. viii., Nos. 99 a, 99 b, pi. xxxv. No. 
407 ; H. Brunn, Beschreibiing der Glyptothek Konig Ludwig's I. zu Muiuhenp 
No. 96, pp. 126-129; U. Kohler, ‘Der Plutos des Kephisodot,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 6 (1881), pp. 363-371 ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, I. pp. 
166 note I, 585 note 3 ; id., 2. p. 433 sq. ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, 
Nos. 1210, 1211 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,^ 2. p. 8 sqq. ; Murray, 
History of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 244 sq. ; Lucy M. Mitchell, History of Ancient 
Sctilpture, p. 433 sqq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 65 sqq. ; Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Nutn. Comni. on Pans. p. 147, with pi. DD, ix. x. ; 
Cavvadias, rXeTrro toO 'EOoikoS ilovoeiov. No. 175; Fmt\\ 3 .ng\er, A/eisterwerie 
d. griech. Plastik, p. 5 1 3 ry. 

On a black-figured Attic vase, found in a Greek grave of the fourth 
century B.c. in the south of Russia, there is painted a figure of Athena 
with a pillar, surmounted by a statue, on each side of her. The statue 
on one of the pillars represents a woman holding a sceptre in her 
raised right hand, and a naked winged boy on her left arm. Stephani 
interpreted this as Peace carrying Wealth, though he admitted that it 
might perhaps be Aphrodite and Love. The god of wealth seems to 
have been sometimes represented with wings (Philostratus, Imag ii. 
27). See Stephani, in Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1876, pp. 
14-18, with Atlas, pi. i. In Greek literature the god of wealth is 
spoken of as blind (Aristophanes, Plti/us, 90 ; Timocreon, quoted by 
the scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 532 ; Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
ed. Bergk, 3.^ p. 1204; Theocritus, .x. 19); and the ancient painters 
are said to have depicted him so (Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. x. 
102, p. 81, ed. Potter) ; but on existing monuments of antiquity he is 
represented seeing, and he was so depicted in a painting mentioned by 
Philostratus {Imagines, ii. 27). See Stephani, in Compte Rendu (St. 
Petersburg) for 1859, p. 106. 

8 . 2. a bronze statue of Lycurgns. This statue was erected in 
the market-place during the archonship of Anaxicrates, 307-306 B.C. 
as a memorial of the great services which the orator Lycurgus had 
rendered to the state. The decree for the erection of the statue was 
proposed by Stratocles, son of Euthydemus. See [Plutarch,] Vit X 
Orat. pp. 843 c, 852. Two fragments of the decree have been found 
inscribed on stone at Athens. See C. I. A. ii. No. 240 ; C. Curtius 
‘Zum Redner Lykurgos,’ Philologus, 24 (1866), pp. 83-114; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 70 sgg. A fragment of what seems to 
have been the pedestal of the statue itself was found at Athens in 1888 
at the Gate of the Market-place (gate of Athena Archegetis, see note on 
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i. 18. 9). It is of Hymettian marble and bears a mutilated inscription 
which may be thus restored : 

AvKovpyos AvK\6(j>povo's Bo[i’Td8?j« 

“ Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, of the Butad family.” The style of the 
letters is that of the Macedonian epoch. See AeXriov dpxaioXoyiKOf. 
1888, p. 190. The fragments of the pedestal of another statue of 
Lycurgus were found at Athens, but the inscription (C. /. A. iii. No. 
944, AvKovpyo^ o p-jrwp “ Lycurgus the orator ”) is of Roman date. 
Cp. C. Wachsmuth, E>ie Siadt Athe?i, i. p. 614 s^. 

If we may believe Dinarchus (i. 43), bronze statues of Birisades, 
Satyrus, and Gorgippus, tyrants of Pontus, were set up in the market- 
place on the motion of Demosthenes, and a statue of Diphilus was 
erected there also on the motion of the same orator. There was also a 
bronze statue of Demades in the market-place (Dinarchus, i. loi). 

8. 2. Callias, wlio negotiated the peace etc. From the fourth 

century B.c. onwards there was a tradition that about the middle of the 
fifth centur>' B.C. the Greeks and particularly the Athenians had con- 
cluded a peace with Persia, whereby the Persian king Arta.\er.\es 
bound himself to send no warships into the Aegean Sea, and to allow 
none of his troops to approach within three days’ march or one day’s 
ride of the sea ; the chief of the embassy which negotiated this peace 
was said to have been the Athenian Callias. See Demosthenes, xix. 
273, p. 428^7.; Diodorus, xii. 4; Plutarch, Cinion, 13; Suidas, s.v. 
KaAAias. That Callias went with an Athenian embassy to Susa is 
certain (Herodotus, vii. 151); but it is extremely doubtful whether any 
such peace as later writers credit him with having negotiated was ever 
actually concluded. Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides mentions it ; 
and the course of events in the second half of the fifth century B.C. 
proves that, if such a treaty was concluded, it was not observed by 
either side. It is moreover intrinsically improbable that the Persian 
king would have bound himself to observe any such conditions as were 
imposed on him in the supposed treaty. The first writer who mentions 
the treaty is Isocrates in a speech (iv. 118 and 120) composed about 
380 B.c. A copy of the treaty, engraved on stone, certainly e.xisted in 
the fourth century B.c. ; but Theopompus declared it to be a forgery, 
his reason apparently being that the inscription was in the new Ionic 
characters instead of in the old Attic (Harpocration, s.v. ’ATriKols 
ypappafTiv). (As to the Attic and Ionic alphabets, see note on i. 2. 4.) 
But Theopompus's reason for treating the inscription as a forgery is hot 
conclusive. The document he saw may have been a copy, not the 
original. It may even have been the original ; for Attic inscriptions 
of the fifth century B.c. in the Ionic alphabet are not unknown (Kohler, 
in Busolt’s Gricchisc/ie Gcschichte, 2. p. 514 note). Craterus included 
the document in his collection of decrees (Plutarch, Ciiiion^ 13). The 
terms in which Pausanias refers to the peace of Callias show that he 
had his doubts about it. See on the subject E. Curtius, Griecli. 
Geschic/tie,^ 2. p. 181 sqq.\ Duncker, Gesch. dcs Alterthums, g. p. 
40 sq.\ Busolt, Griech. Geschichte, 2. p. 513 sqq.\ Holm, Grieclt. 
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Gesckichte, 2. p. 201 sqq.\ Fr. Kopp, ‘ Ein Problem der griechischen 
Geschichte,’ Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 48 (1893), PP- 485-511- 

8. 2. a statue of Demostlieiies. This statue was erected in 
280-279 B.C. The decree for its erection was moved by Demochares, 
a nephew of the orator. The statue was of bronze, a work of Polyeuctus, 
and represented the orator with his hands locked in each other. It 
stood in the market-place near the altar of the Twelve Gods and a 
place called perischoinisma (“place roped in''). A small plane-tree 
grew beside it. On the base of the statue was engraved a couplet to 
the effect that if Demosthenes’s power had been equal to his will, 
Greece would never have been conquered by Macedonia. According 
to Demetrius the Magnesian this couplet was composed by Demosthenes 
himself just before his death. See [Plutarch,] Pz/. A’. Orat. pp. 
847 ad, 850 e; Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 302, 308: 
Suidas, s.v. Aij/ioo-flci'i/s. There is a well-known marble statue of 
Demosthenes in the \’atican which is supposed to be a copy, with some 
variations, of the bronze statue by Polyeuctus in the market-place at 
Athens. The orator stands holding a roll in his hands, whereas in the 
original statue (as we learn from Plutarch) the hands were locked 
together. This change, it has been suggested, was made in a later 
age when Demosthenes’s reputation as a man of letters overshadowed 
his renown as a statesman and an orator. The statue is full of life and 
expression, the features sharply cut, the face deeply furrowed, the 
expression haggard and care-worn. It struck Macaulay very much on 
his first visit to the Vatican. He says : “ The Demosthenes is very 
noble. There can be no doubt about the face of Demosthenes. There 
are two busts of him in the Vatican, besides this statue. They are all 
exactly alike, being distinguished by the strong projection of the upper 
lip. The face is lean, wrinkled, and haggard ; the expression singularly 
stern and intense. You see that he was no trifler, no jester, no 
voluptuar)' ; but a man whose soul was devoured by ambition, and 
constantly on the stretch. The soft, sleek, plump, almost sleepy, 
though handsome face of Aeschines presents a remarkable contrast ” 
(Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, popular edition, 
London, 1890, p. 361). There is a replica of the statue in possession 
of Lord Sackville, at Knole in Kent. See Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. 
Plastik,^ 2. p. I 15 sq.-, Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgwisc, No. 1312- 
Baumeister’s Uenkmaler, s. 7 ’. ‘Demosthenes,’ p. 425 ; C. Wachsmuth 
L>ze Stadt Athcn, 2. p. 407 sq. On portraits of Demosthenes, cp. 
G. Scharf, ‘ On the ancient portraits of Menander and Demosthenes ’ 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Second Series, 4(1853), 
pp. 381-394. The altar of the Twelve Gods, near which the statue of 
Demosthenes stood, was set up in the market-place by I’isistratus and 
afterwards enlarged under the democracy (Thucydides, vi. 54. 6 sq.) 
It seems to have been regarded as the central point of Athens, for 
distances were reckoned from it as from a central milestone. See 
Herodotus, ii. 7 ; C. 1 . A. ii. No. 1078 ; Kaibel, Epigraniniata Graeca, 
No. 1043. The altar was an asylum. See Herodotus, vi. 108 • 
Diodorus, xii. 39 ; Lycurgus, r. Lcocr. 93. Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die 
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S/adt At/ien, 2. pp. 434-436. The plane-tree growing beside the statue 
of Demosthenes may have been one of the planes with which Cimon 
planted the market-place (Plutarch, Cimon, 13). The ferisc/ioinisma 
is mentioned again by Alciphron {Epist. ii. 3), but what it was is not 
known. Prof. E. Curtius conjectured that it was the enclosure in which 
the citizens assembled to vote on certain occasions, e.g. on a proposal of 
ostracism. See E. Curtius, Aitische Siudien, 2. p. 39 sqq. {Gcsammelte 
Ab/tandlungen, i. p. 367) ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 167 

8. 2. whom the Athenians forced to withdraw to Calauria etc. 
Being accused of having taken bribes from Harpalus, Demosthenes was 
tried and thrown into prison ; but he escaped and went into exile in 
Troezen and Aegina, from which, it is said, he often looked across to 
the coast of Attica with tearful eyes. From this exile he was brought 
back in triumph after the death of Alexander the Great. See Plutarch, 
Demosthenes, 26 sq. ; [Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 846 bed; Justin, xiii. 
5. 9-1 1. Cp. Pans. i. 37. 5, ii. 33. 3-5. 

8. 3. In his second exile Demosthenes drank poison and 

died. This was in 322 E.c. See Plutarch, Demosthenes, 29 sq.-, 
[Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. pp. 846 e-847 b; Diogenes Laertius, v. i. 10; 
cp. Paus. ii. 33. 3. 

8. 3. Archias was a native of Thurii etc. He is said to have 
been a tragic actor. His infamous activity as a catchpole earned him 
the nickname of ‘ the exile-catcher.’ Among the men whom he haled 
to death was the orator Hyperides. See Plutarch, Demosthenes, 28. 

8. 4. a sanctuary of Ares. The e.xact site of this sanctuary is 
not known. It probably stood somewhere on the northern slope of the 
Areopagus. Prof. IMilchhofer thinks that the site may be marked by 
the ruined chapel of St. Dionysius at the north-east corner of the 
.-Areopagus (‘Athen,’ p. 165). L. Ross argued that the sanctuary of 
.A.res was no other than the well-preserved temple traditionally known 
as the Theseum. See L. Ross, Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares 
in Athen (Halle, 1852), p. 52 sqq. But it seems unlikely that the 
sanctuary of Ares should have been so far from the Areopagus, the hill 
which the ancients associated, rightly or wrongly, with .■X.res (see note 
on i. 28. 5). Besides, the sanctuary of Ares was near the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, which were on the way up from the market- 
place to the Acropolis (see § 5 with the note). Prof. Furtwangler 
considers that the Borghese Ares, now in the Louvre, is a replica of 
-■Vlcamenes’s image of .Ares which stood in this sanctuary. The origin.al 
of the Borghese Ares must certainly have been a famous work, as there 
are numerous other copies of it in existence. The god is represented 
as a powerfully built man, standing naked but for a crested helmet 
which he wears ; his right arm hangs by his side, his left hand grasped 
the lance. See Roscher’s Lexikon, i. p. 489; Friederichs-Wolters, 
Gipsahgusse, No. 1298; Furtwangler, Aleisterioerke d. griech. Plastik, 
pp. 1 21 sq., 128. As to Alcamenes see v. 10. 8 note and the Index. 
There were many statues by him in the temples at Athens (Pliny, 
X. H. xxxvi. 16). 

8. 4. two images of Aphrodite. L. Urlichs broached a theory 
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that the famous Venus of Milo in the Louvre was a copy of one of these 
statues {Skopas, p. 122). The relation of Aphrodite to Ares is the 
subject of an elaborate dissertation by Mr. K. Tiimpel, ‘Ares und 
Aphrodite. Eine Untersuchung iiber Ursprung und Bedeutung ihrer 
Verbindung,’ Fleckeiseti's Jahrbiicher^ Suppl. ii {I'&Zd), pp. 641-754. 

8. 4. Enyo. We hear of a priest of Enyo and Ares Enyalius at 
Athens in Roman times (C. I. A. iii. No. 2). 

8. 4 . the sons of l^axiteles. Their names were Cephisodotus 
and Timarchus. See ix. 12. 4 note; cp. note on viii. 30. 10. 

8. 4 . Apollo binding his hair with a fillet. On the ancient 
custom of tying ribbons on persons, animals, and things as a mark of 
distinction, especially in connexion with religion, see Stephani, in 
Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1874, p. 137 sqq. 

8. 4 . Calades. Nothing more is known about this person. The 
Greek word here translated ‘ laws ’ {vojxoi) means also ‘ tunes.’ Hence 
Bursian supposed him to have been a musical composer rather than a 
lawgiver {Geogr. von Griechenland, i. p. 285, note l). The suggestion 
is, with some reserve, approved by Professor C. Wachsmuth (^Die Stadt 
Athen, 2. p. 405, note i). Cp. the Critical Note. 

8. 4. Pindar. According to the pseudo-Aeschines {Epist. iv. 2 sg.) 
the statue of Pindar was of bronze, and stood in front of the Royal 
Colonnade ; it represented the poet seated, clad in a long robe, his 
head decked with a diadem or fillet, a lyre beside him, and a book 
unrolled on his knees. No copy of the statue is known to exist, though 
Professor Brunn proposed to identify as Pindar the statue of a poet 
found in the Villa Borghese (Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastikp 2. pp. 
146, 184). The statement of the pseudo-Aeschines that Pindar’s statue 
stood in front of the Royal Colonnade, seems inconsistent with Pau- 
sanias’s description ; for amongst the statues near the Royal Colonnade 
Pausanias makes no mention of the statue of Pindar (i. 3. 2), but says 
that it was not far from the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
which we know to have been on the way up to the Acropolis. It would 
seem that either Pausanias or the pseudo-.Aeschines is wrong. Prof. C. 
Wachsmuth attempts to reconcile their statements, but his solution is 
unsatisfactory {Die Stadt Atken, 1. p. i6g sg.) The statue must have 
been put up long after Pindar’s death, since in describing the honours 
bestowed by .Athens on the poet for his eulogium Isocrates (.xv. 166) 
makes no mention of the statue, as he would have done if it had been 
in existence in his time ; he merely says that Pindar was made a public 
friend (pro.venos) of the city, and received a present of 10,000 drachms. 
In the verses which earned him these rewards Pindar had addressed 
Athens as “ O bright and famous Athens, pillar of Greece.” See pseudo- 
Aeschines and Isocrates, tt.cc. ; Schol. on .Aristophanes, Clouds, 299 ; 
Pindar, Frag. 54, ed. Bergk.^ Cp. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Atlien, 2. 
pp. 402, 407. 

8. 5. statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton. The statues of 
the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogiton stood on a conspicuous 
spot in the market-place called ‘the orchestra,’ which was used for 
festivals (Tiniaeus, Lexicon Platonicum, s.v. op^ya-rpa ; Photius, 
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Lexicon, s.v. opx'ija-rpa). The spot was in the Ceramicus (market- 
place), on the way up to the Acropolis, opposite the Metroum (Arrian, 
Anabasis, iii. 1 6. 8). That the statues stood in the market-place 
appears from other passages of ancient w’riters ; for example, the chorus 
in Aristophanes’s play Lysistrata (v. 633) speak of doing their market- 
ing beside the statue of Aristogiton. Cp. Aristophanes, Ecclcs. 682 sq. ; 
Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 51 ; Lucian, Paras. 48. The exact situation of this 
‘ orchestra,’ on which the statues stood, is not known. It is supposed 
to have been some high conspicuous terrace, semicircular in shape, like 
the orchestra in a Greek theatre. Professor U. Kohler conjectured 
that it may have been the semicircular, rocky terrace now occupied by 
the chapel of St. Athanasius, on the north-western slope of the Areopagus 
{Lfertnes, 6 (1872), p. 95 sg.) It certainly seems to have been some- 
where on the north-west, rather than (as has commonly been held) on 
the north-east side of the Areopagus. See note above on i. 3. 5, ‘ a 
sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods.’ 

Harmodius and Aristogiton were the first men of whom statues 
were set up in the market-place (Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 9, p. 1368 a, 17 
sq. ; Pliny, N. H. xx.xiv. 17). For a long time it was forbidden to set 
up any other statues beside them (C. I. A. ii. Nos. 300, 410 ; cp. the 
decree in [Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 852 d). But in 307 B.C. 
gilt statues of Antigonus and Demetrius standing in a chariot were set 
up beside the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton (Diodorus, xx. 46). 
At a later time bronze statues of the tyrannicides Brutus and Cassius 
were set up beside those of the old tyrannicides (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 20). 
Sacrifices were regularly offered to Harmodius and Aristogiton by the 
polemarch (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58 ; Pollux, viii. 91). 

Hipparchus, brother of the tyrant Hippias, was assassinated in 
514 B.C., but the statues of his assassins were not set up till 510 B.C., 
the date of the expulsion of Hippias (Pliny, N. H. x.xxiv. 17). 
The statues were of bronze (Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 16. 7; id., vii. 
19.2; Valerius Maximus, ii. 10. ext. i). After being carried off to 
Persia by Xer.xes in 4S0 B.C., they were sent back to Athens by Alex- 
ander the Great (according to Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 1 6. 8, and Pliny, 
N. H. xxxiv. 70), or by Seleucus (according to \'alerius Maximus, ii. 10. 
e.xt. l), or by Antiochus (according to Pausanias). But in 477 B.C., three 
years after the statues had been carried off by Xerxes, they were replaced 
by a new group e.xecuted by Critius and Nesiotes (Parian Chronicle, 
line 70; Lucian, Philopseudcs, 18). (Pausanias mentions Critius 
alone; he was probably the chief artist.) The new group was 
probably an imitation, more or less free, of the old one. Whether it 
was in bronze or marble is not said, but it would seem to have been of 
bronze. For it is said that once at the court of the tyrant Dionysius 1 . 
(431-367 B.C.), a discussion arose over the wine as to which was the 
best kind of bronze ; whereupon the Athenian orator Antiphon, who 
happened to be present, remarked that the best bronze was that out of 
w’hich the statues of the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogiton were 
made ([Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 833 b). If this story is true, 
it makes it probable, though not certain, that the later group by 
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Critius and Nesiotes was (like the original group by Antenor) made of 
bronze ; for Antiphon would naturally refer to the group which he 
had himself often seen, rather than to one which had been 
carried off to Persia before or immediately after his birth. Moreover 
Lucian says that the statues of the tyrannicides 
in the market-place were of bronze {Paras. 48), 
and as he elsewhere {Philopsettdes, 18) mentions 
the group by Critius and Nesiotes, it is prob- 
able that he had it in his mind in writing the 
former passage also. After the restoration of 
the old statues, the two groups continued to 
stand side by side down to the time of Pau- 
sanias, whose words clearly imply it. That the 
old group by Antenor stood in the Ceramicus 
riG. 3.— HARMODIUS AND dowH to his time, is expressly stated by Arrian, 

ARISTOGITON (coin). ^ ^ ^ , .... ^ 

acontemporarj’of Pausanias(^«a 3 «j-zj, 111. 16. 8). 

Amongst existing works of ancient art the following have been 
recognised with great probability by archaeologists as representing one 
or other of the two groups of the tyrannicides, either the group by 
Antenor, or the group by Critius and Nesiotes : 

1. On four- drachm pieces of Athens (Fig. 3), coined by the 
mint-masters Mentor and Moschion, there are figured two men 
charging side by side 
towards the left. The 
nearer of the two is 
beardless and naked ; he 
has his sword raised to 
strike ; the farther of the 
two is bearded and has his 
left arm stretched out in 
front with a cloak hanging 
over it, and a scabbard in 
his hand. The beardless 
figure is doubtless Har- 
inodius, the younger of the 
two friends ; the bearded 
one is .A.ristogiton. See 
Beule, Monnaies d' Alhcnes, 

P- 335 ; Gardner, Types 

of Greek Coins, pi. xv. No. 

30 ; Imhoof - Blumer and 
Gardner, Niim. Coinm. ofi 
Pans. p. 148, pi. DD, xiv. 

XV. The same group ap- 
pears on coins of Cyzicus 
(Head, P/istoria Nuinmo- 
rutn, p. 452). A.ND AKIbTOGITO.N (marble REI.IE1-). 

2. The same group is represented in relief on a marble chair 
fomierly in .\thens, now at Broom Hal! in Fifeshire. But in the relief (Fig. 
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See Ad. .Michaelis, in Jou}-nal Hdlenic Studies, 5 (1884), p 146 sq., 
with plate xlviii. 

3. On a vase of the class known as Panathenaic amphoias, found in 
the Cyrenaica, and now in the British Museum, Athena is depicted 
(f 'o- 5) carrying a shield on which the group described above appears 
as a blazon, the two men charging to the left as on the coins. See O. 
Dennis, in Transactions of t/ie Royal Society of Literature, Second 
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Series, 9 (1870), pp. 171-173, with pi. i. ; Monumenti Inediti, 10 
(1877), tav. xlviii. d; Archaologische Zeitung, 27 (1869), pi. 24, No. 
2; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 1153, fig. 1347. 

4. The same group is repeated on two Attic lead tokens, one in a 
private collection, the other in the National Museum at Athens. See 
Archaologische Zeitung, 27 (1869), pi. 24, No. l ; Archaeolog. epigraph. 
Mitiheilungen aus Oesferreich, 3 (1879), ph vi. No. 2 ; Zeitschrift fiir 
die osterreich. Gymnasien, 26 (1875), P- 618, No. 48 ; Bulletin de Corr. 
Hellenique, 8 (1884), p. 1 1, with pi. iii. No. 72. 

5. On a black-figured Greek vase of the shape called lekythos, in 
the possession of Mrs. Scaramanga of Vienna, the same group is 
depicted charging to the right, but with this difference, that the beard- 
less man (Harmodius) with his sword raised is striding ahead of the 
bearded man (Aristogiton), who, with the cloak over his left arm, the 
scabbard in his left hand, and the sword in his right, is hurrying after 
him with long steps. The style of the drawing is distinctly archaic. 
See Archaeol. epigraph. Mitiheilungen aus Oesterreich, 3 (1879), P- 76 
sq., with pi. vi. No. 1. 

6. But by far the finest and most perfect reproduction of the group 
is a well-known pair of marble statues in the museum at Naples, which 
were first recognised as those of Harmodius and Aristogiton by K. 
Friederichs in 1859. The group is a splendid specimen of ancient art, 
the figures models of athletic vigour, their attitudes full of fiery energy. 
Some portions of the group are restored, but on the whole rightly and 
successfully. The head of the figure with the cloak (Aristogiton) is 
ancient, but does not belong to tbe group ; it is a fine head, but is much 
later than the head of Harmodius, resembling in fact the head of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, whereas the head of Harmodius is entirely 
archaic. It is moreover youthful and beardless, whereas in the original 
group Aristogiton was represented bearded, as we see from the repro- 
duction of the group on the marble chair, the lead tokens, the lekythos 
of Vienna, and one at least of the coins (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
pi. DD, xiv.) 

See K. Friederichs, ‘ Harmodios und Aristogiton,’ Archaologische 
Zeitung, 17 (1859), pp. 65-72, with pi. cxxvii. ; Friederichs-Wolters, 
Gipsabgiisse, Nos. 1 21-124; Ad. Michaelis, ‘Harmodios und Aristogi- 
ton,’ Archaol. Zeiticng, 23 (1865), pp. 13-15; Lucy M. Mitchell, 
History of Ancient Sculpture, p. 286 sq. ; A. S. Murray, Hist, of Greek 
Sculpture^- i. p. l6o sqq.-. Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,^ i. p. 
155 sqq. ; Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, i . p. 369 sqq. ; 
BaumeisteFs Denkmaler, p. 340, fig. 357. 

7. In the Boboli Gardens at Florence there are two statues which 
have by some been held to be reproductions of the same group. It 
appears, however, that one of them (the supposed Harmodius) has no 
connexion with the group of the tyrannicides, but that the torso of the 
other is ancient and is a replica of the Aristogiton. See Monumenti 
Inediti, 8 ( 1 867), pi. xlvi. ; O. Benndorf, ‘ Ritratti dei tirannicide 
Armodio ed Aristogitone,’ Annali dell' Inst. 39 (1867), pp. 304-325; 
H. Diitschke, ‘ Die vermeintlichen Statuen der Tyrannenmorder im 
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Boboli-Garten in Florenz,’ Archaol. Zeitung, 32 (1875), pp. 163-165 ; 
A. Furtwangler, in Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 8 (1888), p. 
1448 sq. 



HO. U. — HAK.MOUIU^ AND AKJbl OGITON (XAI'LES MUSEUM). 


The number of these copies shows that the original must have been 
famous ; and that it was at Athens is proved by its reproduction on 
Athenian coins and a Panathenaic vase. Moreover, a comparison of 
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these copies demonstrates, as we have seen, that the original was 
a group of statuary standing free and visible on all sides. Such a 
group was that of the tyrannicides in the market-place at Athens ; and 
as the figures and attitudes in our copies answer perfectly to what those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton might be expected to be, it is a reason- 
able conclusion that our copies represent the famous statues of the 
tyrannicides at Athens. In this conclusion all archaeologists are agreed 
with the exception of Prof E. Curtius, w'ho holds that the works of art 
enumerated above are copies of the figures of Miltiades and Callimachus 
in the painting of the battle of Marathon which adorned one of the 
w'alls in the Painted Colonnade at Athens (Pans. i. 1 5. 3). This theory 
is refuted by the single observation, made long ago by Stackelberg, that 
our copies represent the original from different sides, showing that it 
was not a painting but a group of statuary in the round which stood 
fiee and could be seen from all sides. Other arguments in refutation 
of Prof Curtius’s theory are adduced by Mr. E. Petersen. See E. 
Curtius, ‘ Harmodios und Aristogeiton,’ Hermes, 15 (1880), pp. 147- 
153 ; E. Petersen, ‘ Harmodios und Aristogeiton nochmals,’ ib. pp. 475- 
477- 

But a question remains, in answering which archaeologists have not 
been so unanimous. It is this. Do our copies represent the original 
group by Antenor, or the later group by Critius and Nesiotes ? Till 
lately no work of any of these sculptors was known to be in existence, 
so that a decisive answer to the question was impossible. But among 
the archaic female statues discovered a few years ago on the Acropolis 
at Athens there is one by Antenor, as the inscription on the pedestal 
attests. Like its sister statues this one of Antenor (discovered in 1886) 
represents a woman completely draped in garments of a peculiar cut, 
with long ringlets hanging down on either side of her breast. The 
workmanship is refined, but the figure is stiff and somewhat lifeless. 
The contrast between it and the Naples group, glowing with exuberant 
life and energy, is immense. It is difficult to understand how any one 
who has seen them both should conceive them to be creations of the 
same master. Yet this is the view of Mr. Collignon and Prof. C. 
Wachsmuth ; and Mr. A. S. Murray seems to incline to it. Mr. 
Studniczka formerly took the same view, but he has since abandoned it. 
On the other hand Mr. B. Graef has argued against it at length ; and 
Prof Overbeck observes that a comparison of the Naples group with 
Antenor’s statue on the one hand, and with other early statues of the 
fine period of Greek art on the other hand, leaves no room to doubt that 
the representations of the tyrannicides which have come down to us are 
copied, not from the original group by .Antenor, but from the later 
group by Critius and Nesiotes. This, I am convinced, is the true view, 
so far as regards the Naples statues at least. The other copies of the 
group are, with perhaps two exceptions, too small to enable us to 
pronounce with confidence on the style of the original. One of these 
exceptions is the Aristogiton in the Boboli gardens at Florence. The 
other is the painting on the lekythos in the Scaramanga collection 
(which is overlooked by Prof. Overbeck, Prof C. Wachsmuth, Mr. A. S. 
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Murray, and Miss Harrison). This painting is indeed more archaic 
in style than the Naples statues and may possibly be a copy of 
Antenor’s group. But it is also possible that its archaic style may be 
due to the painter, who has certainly taken great liberties with his 
model, treating it in a thoroughly pictorial rather than plastic style. 

As to Antenor’s statue discovered on the Acropolis, see Les Miisees RAlhims, 

livr. pi. vi. ; F. Studniczka, in Jahrbuch des k. deutsch. anh. Inst. 2 (1887), 
pp. 135-148; Bull, de Corr. Hellen. 13 (1889), p. 150 sq. ; E. A. Gardner, in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 10(1889), PP- 278-280; id., :i (1S90I, pp. 215-217: 
P. Wolters, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (1888), p. 225 sq. ; B. Graef, 

‘ Die Gruppe der Tyrannenmorder und stilistisch verwandte Werke in Athen,’ ib. 
15 (1S90), pp. 1-39; R. Heberdey, ‘ Zur Statue des Antenor,’ ib. pp. 126-132; 

A. S. Muriay, Hist, of Greek Sculpture^~ 1. p. 158 sq. ; Collignon, Hist, de la 
Sculpture Grecque, 1. 365 sqq. ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,* 1. p. 152 sq. ; 
H. Lechat, in Bull, de Corr. Hellen. 16 (1892), pp. 485-4S9. For the inscription 
on the base of Antenor’s statue see ’E4>i;uepis apxaioXoyiKrj, 1886, p. 81 ; C. 
Robert, in Hermes, 22 {1887), pp. 129-135 ; C. /. A. iv. No. 373''', p. 88. On the 
statues of the tyrannicides and their reproductions see (in addition to the passages 
cited above) Welcker, Antike Denkmaler, 2. pp. 213-215 ; C Wachsmiith, Die 
Stadt Athen, 1. pp. 170 sq., 508 sq. ; id., 2. pp. 393-39S ; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, pp. 77-84; A. S. Murray, op. ctt? 1. pp. 159-164; Mitchell, 
op. cit. pp. 285-287 ; Overbeck, op. cit. i. pp. 155-15S; Collignon, «/. cit. 1. pp. 
367-374 ; E. Petersen, in Archaeolog. epigraph. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, 3 (1879), 
pp. 76-86. 

The sculptors Critius and Nesiotes flourished in 01 . 83 (448-444 

B. C.) according to Pliny (Ai H. .x.x.xiv. 49). But they must have been 
at work much earlier, since, as we have seen, they made the statues of 
the tyrannicides in 477 n.c. Their style is characterised by Lucian as 
“tight, sinewy, hard, and with rigid lines” (dxecr<^ty/r«va nal vevpm&ij 
Kai (TuXt^pa Kal dKpij 3 <i)s ditoTi-apeva raii ypappaU, Rhct. praect’pt. 9). 
See Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kunstler, l. pp. 101-105. .A statue of 
Apollo with a lyre, now in the Palazzo Pitti at P'iorence, is assigned 
by Prof. Furtwangler to Critius (Furtwangler, Meistertvcrke d. griech. 
Plastik, p. 81 sq. ■, as to the statue see Overbeck, Griech. Kunst- 
mythologie, Besonderer Theil, 3. p. 170 sq.) As to the spelling of the 
name Critius (instead of Critias) see note on i. 23. 9. 

8. 5. the cause and the manner of the deed have been told by 
others. The story of the assassination of Hipparchus (the younger 
brother of the tyrant Hippias) by Harmodius and Aristogiton in 514 
B.C. is told by Thucydides (i. 20, vi. 54-58) and with some variations 
by Aristotle {Constitution of Athens, 18). 

8. 6. the theatre which they call the Music Hall. See note on 
i. 14. I. 

8. 6. a name bestowed upon him by the Ehodians. Because he 
helped them when they were besieged by Demetrius. See i. 6. 6 note. 
They not only called him Saviour but worshipped him as a god. A square 
precinct, each side a furlong in length and enclosed by a colonnade, 
was dedicated to his worship and called the Ptolemaeum (Diodorus, .\x. 
too. 3. sq.) A common, but incorrect, tradition was that Ptolemy had 
received the title of Saviour because he had saved Ale.xander the Great’s 
life in India. See note on i. 6. 2. 

8. 6. a statue of his sister Arsinoe. There was a statue of her 
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in the sanctuary of the Muses on Mt. Helicon (ix. 31. l) and another at 
Olympia (Arckdologische Zeitung, 36 (1878), p. 174; A. Botticher, 
Olynipiap- p. 388). 

9. I. Kolemy, sumamed PMlometor. A head of Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometor) carved out of dark granite and bearing an Egyptian 
inscription in hieroglyphics was found in the harbour at Aegina in 
1843. See J. Six, ‘ Ein Portrait des Ptolemaios VI. Philometor,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 (1887), pp. 212-222, with pi. 
vii. viii. 

9. 1. she would not suffer him to be called to the throne etc. 
Cp. Justin, .xx.xix. 3. 

9. 5. Alexander shut him up in a lion’s den etc. Cp. 

Justin, XV. 3. 7 sqq. ; Plutarch, Demetrius, 27 ; Pliny, N. H. viii. 54 ; 
Seneca, De Ira, iii. 17. 2 ; Valerius Maximus, ix. 3. ext. l. Quintus 
Curtius narrates (viii. i. 15 sqq.') that once while hunting in Syria 
Lysimachus had killed single-handed a gigantic lion ; which, thought 
Curtius, might be the origin of the common story here told by 
Pausanias. 

9. 6. he marched against the G-etae and their chief Dromi- 
chaetes etc. According to Diodorus (xxi. ii frag.) the Thracians 
captured Agathocles, son of Lysimachus, but dismissed him with 
presents, in the hope that Lysimachus would in return resign to them 
the territory which he had taken from them. On another occasion, 
according to Diodorus (xxi. 12), Lysimachus with all his army was 
captured by the Thracian King Dromichaetes, who treated him in the 
most hospitable and generous manner and set him at liberty, receiving 
in return the places which Lysimachus had previously taken from him. 
The capture of Lysimachus by Dromichaetes is also described or 
alluded to by Strabo (vii. pp. 302, 305), Memnon {Frag. 5, in Histor. 
Grace. Frag. ed. Muller, 3. p. 531 ; Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 225 a 
I sqq., ed. Bekker), and Plutarch {De sanit. praecept. 9 ; id., De sera 
numinis vindicta, 1 1 ). Polyaenus says wrongly (vii. 2 5) that Lysimachus 
and all his men were slain by Dromichaetes. Justin says (.xvi. i. 19) 
that Lysimachus, being hard pressed in war by Dromichaetes, king of 
the Thracians, resigned a part of Macedonia to him. Dromichaetes is 
called king of the Thracians by Diodorus, Polyaenus, and Justin ; 
Pausanias and Strabo, on the other hand, represent him as king of the 
Getae ; and Plutarch, though he does not mention Dromichaetes, 
speaks of Lysimachus’s capture by the Getae. Suidas ( t.zc dvaSpo/sai) 
speaks of “ the expedition of Lysimachus through Thrace against 
Dromichaetes, king of the Odrysians.” Cp. Thirlwall, History of Greece, 
8. pp. 24-26 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenistnus, ii. 2. p. 274-278. As to 
the Getae see E. Roesler, ‘ Die Geten und ihre Nachbarn,’ Sitzungs- 
berichte of the Vienna Academy, Philos, histor. Cl. 44 (1863), pp. 140- 
187 : K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 2. p. 383 sqq. Miillen- 
hoff thought that the Getae were the Slavs and Bulgarians. 

9. 7- He also crossed over to Asia etc. In 302 e.c. Lysimachus 
formed an alliance with Cassander, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, crossed with 
an army into Asia, and afterwards (301 u.c.) took part in the battle of 
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Ipsus against Antigonus and Demetrius, in which Antigonus lost his life. 
See Diodorus, xx. io6 sqq. ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, J. p. 389 ; 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. p. 200 sq. ; and Paus. i. 6. 
7 note. 

9 . 7- He founded, too, the present city of Ephesus importing 

inhabitants from Lebedus and Colophon etc. Cp. vii. 3. 4 sq. 
From the time of Croesus down to the age of Alexander the city of 
Ephesus was clustered round the sanctuary' of Artemis. Lysimachus 
built the city on a new site, and as the inhabitants were unwilling to 
leave the old one, he blocked up the water-channels and flooded the old 
city till the people were glad to quit it for the new one. He called the 
new city Arsinoe after his wife, but the old name afterwards prevailed. 
See Strabo, .\iv. p. 640 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.'j. "Ec^ecros. 

9 . 7. the iambic poet Phoenix. \'erses of his are quoted by Athe- 
naeus (viii. p. 359 e-360 a, x. p. 421 d, xi. p. 495 d e, xii. p. 530 e-531 a). 

9 . 8. Hieronymus the Cardian. This writer composed a history 
of the successors of Alexander. He was at the head of an embassy 
sent by Eumenes to .^ntipater in 320 B.C. (Diodorus, xviii. 42), and in 
319 B.C. he was sent by Antigonus on an embassy to Eumenes (Dio- 
dorus, xviii. 50). He must have been alive as late as 272 B.C., since 
he described the death of Pyrrhus which happened in that year (Paus. 
i. 13. 9). According to Lucian {Macrobii, 22) he lived to the age of 
one hundred and four, in spite of all the hardships he had endured 
and the wounds he had received in the wars. 

9 . 8. founded Lysimachia. Cp. Justin, xvii. i ; .Strabo, vii. p. 
331, frag. 52 and 54. It would seem either that Cardia was not wholly 
destroyed when Lysimachia was founded or that it afterwards revived ; 
for in describing the civil war between Octavian and Antony on the one 
side and Brutus and Cassius on the other, Appian observes {Bell. Civ. 
iv. 88) that Lysimachia and Cardia occupied between them, like gates, 
the isthmus of the Thracian Chersonese. Pausanias himself in the 
next chapter (i. 10. 5) speaks of Cardia as of a village which still existed 
in his time. 

10. I. he had murdered Alexander and reigned in his stead. 

This was in 294 B.C. Alexander had intended to assassinate Demetrius, 
but Demetrius anticipated him. See Plutarch, Demetrius, 36 sq. ; id.. 
Pyrrhus, 6 sq. ; Justin, xvi. I ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. p. 18 sq. ; 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellen. ii. 2. p. 265 sqq. 

10. 2. Pyrrhus came to his help etc. In 288 b.c. Lysimachus 
invaded Macedonia from the east, while Pyrrhus attacked it from the 
west. When Demetrius, then king of ^Macedonia, would have given 
battle to Pyrrhus, his army went over to the enemy and he had to 
flee in disguise. Lysimachus and Pyrrhus then divided Macedonia 
betw’een them, the lion’s share falling to Pyrrhus. See Plutarch, 
Deoietrius, 44 ; id., Pyrrhus, ii sq. ■, Justin, xvi. 2 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of 
Greece, 8. pp. 33-36 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hel/enismus, ii. 2. p. 296-298. 

10. 2. when Demetrius fell into the hands of Seleucus. In 
286 B.c. Demetrius was defeated by Seleucus and surrendered to him 
shortly afterwards. He died in captivity. See Plutarch, Demetrius, 
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49-52 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. p. 40 sqq. ; Droysen, Gesc/t. d. 
Hellenismus, ii. 2. p. 307 sqq. 

10. 2. By a decisive victory etc. See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 12 ; 
Justin, xvi. 3. i sq. According to Eusebius {Chronic, vol. i. p. 233, ed. 
Schone) Pyrrhus had retained possession of Macedonia only seven 
months. Cp. Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenisnius, ii. 2. p. 312. 

10. 3 . Arsinoe plotted against Agathocles. According to 

Justin (xvii. i. 4), Arsinoe poisoned Agathocles. But Memnon says 
(Frag. 8, Histor. Graec. Frag. ed. Muller, 3. p. 532) that Lysimachus, 
deceived by the wiles of Arsinoe, attempted to poison his son Agathocles, 
and failing in the attempt cast him into prison, where Ptolemy 
Thunderbolt, brother of Arsinoe, despatched him with his own hand. 
Strabo merely says (xiii. p. 623) that Lysimachus was compelled by 
domestic troubles to slay his son Agathocles. The murder seems to 
have been perpetrated in 284 or 283 B.c. See Thirlwall, Hist, of 
Greece, 8. p. 47 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenisnius, ii. 2. p. 321 sqq. As 
to the marriage of Lysimachus with Arsinoe, see Droysen, op. cit. ii. 
2. p. 236. 

10. 5. gave battle to Selencus etc. The battle was fought in 
281 B.C., at a place called the Plain of Corns in Hellespontine Phrj'gia. 
Lysimachus fell by the hand of a man named Malacon, a native of 
Heraclea. See Eusebius, Citron, vol. i. p. 234 sq., ed. Schone ; Appian, 
Syr. 62 ; Memnon, Frag. 8 {Frag. Hist. Graec., ed. Muller, 3. p. 532) ; 
Justin, xvii. l sq. ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. p. 48 sq. ; Droysen, 
Gesch. d. Hellenisnius, ii. 2. p. 326 sq. 

10. 5. Alexander succeeded in obtaining Ms body etc. 

According to one account the body of Lysimachus was left lying on 
the field, guarded from the wolves and vultures by a faithful dog, 
till it was found and buried by Thorax, a Pharsalian (Appian, Syr. 
64 ; cp. Plutarch, De sollertia animaliuni, xiv. 2 ; id., Praecept. gerend. 
reipub. xxviii. 2). According to another account, which is here 
followed by Pausanias, the remains of Lysimachus were conveyed by 
his son Ale.xander to Lysimachia in the Thracian Chersonese, where 
they were laid in a sanctuary called after him the Lysimacheum 
(Appian, l.c.) 

11. I. a statue of Pyrrhus. There was a statue of Pyrrhus also 
at Olympia (vi. 14. 9). No portraits of Pyrrhus, authenticated by in- 
scriptions, have come down to us. The supposed portraits on coins appear 
to be ideal heads, perhaps of Achilles, the legendary ancestor of the royal 
family of Epirus. In the Uffizi gallery at Florence there is a black 
marble bust of a man with long dishevelled locks and beard, which 
Mr. Diitschke aUempted to identify as Pyrrhus on the strength of an 
inscription on it. But he misread the inscription, which appears 
moreover to be a forgery. The bust, as Mr. Friedlander remarked, 
is clearly that of a barbarian. The features seem Celtic ; with its wild 
expression and shock of unkempt hair, the head might be that of a 
Highland cateran. Anything more unlike what we should expect to 
be the features of the chivalrous Greek prince, it would be hard to 
conceive. See H. Dutschke, ‘Buste des Konigs Pyrrhos,’ Archdologische 
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Zeitung, 35 (1877), pp. 68-74; J- Friedlander, Die Biiste des 
Pyrrhos,’ p. 131^^.; C. Robert, ‘ Die angebliche Pyrrhos-Buste der 
Uffizien,’ etc., Hermes, 17 (1882), p. 134 sqq. With more plausibility 
Mr. J. Six has identified as a portrait of Pyrrhus a bust in the National 
Museum at Naples (No. 6150). The head is that of a soldier wearing 
•T. Macedonian helmet with cheek-pieces, which are fastened by straps 
under his chin. It represents a man in the prime of life ; the features 
are strong, mobile, and masculine, but seen in front they have a slight 
nervous contraction, which gives the face a somewhat anxious and 
haggard look. The helmet which he wears is encircled with a wreath 
of oak-leaves, and from under its rim at the back hangs the knotted 
end of a royal diadem. On the strength of this diadem and of the oak- 
wreath, which is supposed to have been a national emblem of Epirus 
(see Plutarch, Pyrrhus, ii ; Head, Historia Hummorum, p. 273 sq.'), 
Mr. Six concludes that the bust is a portrait of Pyrrhus. See J. Six, 

‘ Un ritratto del re Pirro d’ Epiro,’ Mittheilungen d. arch. Instituts, 
Romische Abtheilung, 6 (1891), pp. 279-284. More recently Mr. W. 
Helbig has claimed as a portrait of Pyrrhus a marble head which was 
bought by Mr. Charles Jacobsen at Naples in 1891. It represents a 
young man with keen, well-cut features, his curly hair wreathed with a 
garland of oak-leaves. Mr. Helbig holds that the face is the same as 
in the Naples bust and is probably a portrait of Pyrrhus. See W. 
Helbig, ‘ Deux portraits de Pyrrhus, roi d’fipire,’ £cole Fran(;aise de 
Rome. Melanges d'archeologie et d'histoire, 13(1893), pp. 377-39°, 
with plates iii. and iv. 

11. I. Pyrrhus was related to Alexander only by ancestry. 

The family tree, according to Pausanias, was this : — 

Tharjpas 

.\lcetas I. 


Neoptolemus 


Alexander 
(slain in Lucania) 
See § 3 


Olympias 

I 

Alexander the Great 


Arybbas 


Alcetas IT. Aeacides 

(see § 5) I 

Pyrrhus 


A fuller tree is given by Droysen at the end of his Ccschichte des 
Hellenismus. 

11. I. Arybbas. He was expelled from his kingdom by Philip 
of Macedonia, and died in exile, according to Justin (vii. 6. 1 1 jy. ; 
viii. 6). He took refuge in Athens, where he was hospitably received 
and placed under public protection, as we learn from an inscription 
{C.I.A. ii. No. I 15; Hicks, Greeh Historical Inscriptions. No. I 13; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge I user. Grace. No. 106). Cp. Fr. Reuss, ‘ Konig 
•Arybbas von Epiros,’ Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 36 (18S1), pp. 161- 
174 - 

11. I. Tharypas was educated at Athens and was the first to 
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introduce Greek manners, laws, letters, and forms of civil government 
among his subjects. See Justin, xvii. 3. 9-13 ; Plutarch, Pyrrhus, i. 
In 429 B.C. he was a child under the guardianship of the regent 
Sabylinthus (Thucydides, ii. 80. 8). 

11. I. Pyrrhus landed in Epirus etc. Cp. Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 

I ; Justin, xvii. 3. 3. 

11. I. He had no child by Hermione. For the discrepant 
traditions as to the children of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) by his different 
wives, see the scholia on Euripides, Andromache, 24 and 32. 

11 . I. Andromache married Helenus. Cp. ii. 23. 6. 

11 . 2. Cestrinus took possession of the land etc. See ii. 

23. 6 note. 

11 . 2. Pergamus Teuthrania. As to Pergamus cp. iii. 20. 

8 ; as to Teuthrania, see note on i. 4. 5. Nicomedes of Acanthus, in 
his history of Macedonia, represented Pergamus as a son of Pyrrhus 
by Leonassa, daughter of Cleodaeus (Schol. on Euripides, Andromache, 

24, ed. Schwartz). 

11 . 2. Pielus. He is called Piales by Justin (xvii. 3. 8). Pielus 
was mentioned by Proxenus in the first book of his history of Epirus 
(Schol. on Euripides, Andromache, 32, where IltcAov is a correction of 
Schwartz’s, the MSS. reading irptAXov and r. A.Xov). 

11 . 3. the sons of Alcetas. These were Neoptolemus and 
-Arybbas. See above § i. 

11. 3. Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, died in Lucania. Cp. 

§ 7. He was slain by a Lucanian exile in 326 B.C. at the river Acheron, 
near the town of Pandosia, on the borders of Lucania and Bruttium. 
He had gone with a fleet and army to Italy in 340 B.C. to help the people 
of Tarentum. See Livy, viii. 3. 6, viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2, xvii. 3. l^sq., 
xxiii. I. 15. 

11. 3. Olympias had returned to Epirus etc. The restoration of 
Olympias to Macedonia was effected jointly by Polysperchon and 
Aeacides in 317 B.C. Eurj-dice tbe queen attempted to give battle to 
their forces at a place Evia in Macedonia ; but her troops went over to 
the side of Olympias. She and her husband, Philip Aridaeus, fell into the 
hands of Olympias, who caused them both to be put to death, and then 
executed Cassander’s brother Nicanor and a hundred Macedonians of the 
highest rank, the friends of Cassander. See Diodorus, .xi.x. 1 1 ; Justin, 
xiv. 5. 9 sq.-, Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 36; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 

7. pp. 309-3 1 1 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hcllenismus, ii. i. pp. 238-241. 

11 . 4 - received no more than she deserved etc. In 316 b.c. 
Olympias fell into the hands of Cassander, who caused her to be put to 
death (Diodorus, xix. 50 sq.-, Justin, xiv. 6; Paus. i.x. 7. 2 note; 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Helle?tismus, ii. i. p. 246 sqq.-, Thirlwall, Hist, of 
Greece, 7. p. 315 sqq.) 

11 . 4. the Epirots would not receive Aeacides. The 

Epirots were so disgusted at the support which their king Aeacides 
gave to Olympias that they formally banished him and entered into 
alliance with Cassander, who sent Lyciscus into the country to manage 
the government (316 B.c.) See Diodorus, xi.x. 36 and 52; Justin, 
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xvii. 3. i6; Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 2; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hdleti. ii. i. 
p. 244. 

11. 4 - A battle was fought at Oeniadae etc. According to 
Diodorus (xix. 74) Philip defeated Aeacides in two battles, in the second 
of which Aeacides was slain (313 B.c.) Cp. Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellen. 
ii. 2. p. 30 sq. As to the situation and ruins of Oeniadae, see L. 
Heuzey, Le Mont Olympe et t Acarnanic, pp. 435-460. 

11 . 5. The Epirots now recalled Alcetas etc. This happened 
in 312 B.c. The names of the two sons of Alcetas who were massacred 
with him were Eioneus and Nisus. He had two other sons named 
Alexander and Teucer. See Diodorus, xi.x. 88 sq. 

11. 5. at the approach of the Macedonians Pyrrhus betook 
himself to Egypt etc. See i. 6. 8 note. Pausanias here attributes 
Pyrrhus’s e.xpulsion to the approach of a Macedonian army under 
Cassander ; Plutarch attributes it to a conspiracy of his own subjects 
(^Pyrrhus, 4). The wife whom Ptolemy gave to Pyrrhus was Antigone, 
daughter of Ptolemy’s wife Berenice by Philip, her former husband 
(Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 4). The restoration of Pyrrhus to Epirus by the 
help of Ptolemy is dated by Droysen in 295 B.C. {Gesch. d. Hellenismus, 
ii. 2. p. 256). Prof G. F. Unger argues that the restoration took place 
in 297 B.C. at latest, possibly in the second half of 298 B.C. {Philologus, 
43 ('884), p. 363 sq.) 

11 . 6. what he suffered in the war with Lysimachus. See i. 9. 
7 sq. 

11. 6 . how he expelled Demetrius, and reigned over Mace- 
donia. See i. 10. 2. 

11 . 7. The conquest of all Italy was one of the many dreams 
of Athenian ambition. It is said that .Mcibiades regarded the pro- 
jected conquest of Sicily as merely a step towards the conquest of 
Carthage, Africa, Italy, and Peloponnese (Plutarch, Alcibiades, 17). 
Again Plutarch tells us {Pericles, 20) that in the age of Pericles the 
conquest of Etruria and Carthage was the dream of some of the 
Athenians, a dream which they were not hopeless of seeing one day 
fulfilled. 

12. I. Pyrrhus crossed the Ionian Sea to attack the 

Bomans etc. This was early in 280 B.c. See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 13-15 ; 
Justin, xviii. I ; Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, iii. 1. p. 127 sqq. 

12 . 2. in a battle between the Tarentines and Bomans etc. 
Pyrrhus’s first battle with the Romans was fought near Heraclea in 
Lucania in 280 B.c. See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 16 sq.-, Justin, xviii. I ; 
Florus, i. 13. (18). 7 sq.-, Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellen. iii. i. p. 140 sq. 

12. 3 . Alexander was the first European who acquired elephants 
after his conquest of Porus etc. The number of elephants captured 
by Ale.xander after his battle with Porus is said to have been eighty 
(Diodorus, xvii. 89. 2). The total number of elephants in the army or 
in the possession of Porus is variously stated at 200 , 130 , and 85 . See 
Arrian, Anabasis, v. 15. 4 ; Diodorus, xvii. 87. 2 ; Quintus Curtius, viii. 
13 . 44. Though Alexander the Great was the first European who owned 
elephants, the existence of elephants was known to the Greeks long 
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before Alexander’s time, for Herodotus (iv. 191) mentions the African 
elephants without describing them, as if they were familiar to his readers. 
Aristotle knew of both the Indian and the African species {De Coelo, ii. 
14, p. 298 a, 12 sgq.) The ancients considered the Indian elephant 
superior in size and strength to the African elephant (Diodorus, ii. 16. 
4, ii. 35. 4 ; Quintus Curtius, viii. 9. 31). Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt (283-247 B.C.), was the first to tame the African elephant and 
use it in war ; his elephants w'ere brought from Nubia (C. /. G. No. 5 1 27 ; 
Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 173, line \o sqq.-, Bunbury, 
History of Ancient Geography, i. pp. 578 sq., 607 sq.) From Ptolemy 
Philadelphus the Carthaginians probably borrowed the idea of taming 
the African elephant for military purposes ; for in the Carthaginian army 
which defeated Regulus in 255 B.c. there were about 100 elephants 
(Polybius, i. 32. 9). It was easy for the Carthaginians to procure 
elephants, since in antiquity the animal was found native in the regions 
of North Africa now known as Tripoli and Morocco (Pliny, N. H. viii. 
32). In modem times the African elephant is not found wild to the 
north of the Sahara (Rawlinson, on Herodotus, iv. 191) ; indeed it 
had disappeared from North Africa by the seventh century a.d. 
(Isidore, Origines, xiv. 12). The range of the Asiatic elephant 
would seem also to have been much wider in early times than it is 
now, and even than it was in the days of Alexander the Great. For 
in the time of the 1 8th Egyptian dynasty elephants appear to have 
abounded in Syria; Thutmes HI., king of Egypt, hunted 120 
elephants in the district of Ni in Syria, and Tiglathpileser I. hunted them 
in the district of CharrSn (Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, i. 
§ 220). On the obelisk of Salmanasar II., king of Assyria, the Asiatic 
elephant is sculptured in relief along with other Asiatic animals, includ- 
ing the two -humped Bactrian camel and apes (Perrot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de I Art dans I Antiquite, 2. pp. 270 sq., 564 sq., qqj note 5 ; 
Fr. Lenormant, in Zeitschrift f. dgyptische Spracke, 8 (1870), p. 21 sqq.) 
The Asiatic elephant is easily distinguished from the African, even on 
the monuments, by the comparative smallness of its ears. The ear of 
the African elephant measures some four feet across ; it can shelter a 
man completely from the rain. The ear of the Asiatic elephant is not 
more than a third of this size. See D. Livingstone, Missionary Travels 
and Researches in South Africa, p. 563 sq. A terra-cotta group found 
in the necropolis of Myrina represents an Asiatic elephant trampling 
on a Gaul ; this is doubtless a memorial of the victories of the kings of 
Pergamus over the Gauls (Bull. Corr. Hellen. 9 (1885), p. 485 sqq., 
with pi. xi.) There was a well-known picture of an elephant at Per- 
gamus (Stephanus Byz., s.'v. BoGpa). The large-eared African elephant 
is represented on a Punic monument (Gazette Archeologique, 3 (1877), 
p. 24 T7.) ; and it is always the .\frican elephant which is figured on 
Roman coins and monuments (Bunburjq op. cit. i. p. 608 ; Livingstone 
l.c.) That the ancients, from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus onward, 
should have so commonly tamed the African elephant is all the more 
remarkable, since in modem times the African species is considered 
untameable (Livingstone and Bunbur>-, tl.cc.) The elephant appears 
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very little on the Egyptian monuments, and not at all in Egyptian 
mythology (Mr. W. Houghton, in Academy, June 27th, 1885, p. 459 ; 
cp. American Journal of Archaeology, 3 (1887), p. 143). It is never 
depicted on Greek vases (Stephani, in Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) 
for 1875, p. 96 note 3). The ancients procured their ivory both from 
the African and the Indian elephant (Paus. v. 12. 3 note). On the 
elephant in antiquity see S. Reinach, article ‘ Elephas,’ in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 3. p. 536 sqq. 

12. 3. At their appearance a panic now seized the Romans 
etc. The Romans had never seen elephants before ; they called them 
Lucanian oxen because they first encountered them in Lucania (Varro, 
De lingua Latina, vii. 39 ; Pliny, A”. H. viii. 16). The panic of the 
Romans at first seeing elephants may be compared with the alarm of 
the Mexicans at the sight of the horses of the Spanish invaders, which 
they regarded “ with the mysterious terror felt for a supernatural being” 
(Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, bk. iii. ch. 3). 

12. 4. Homer represents the conches and houses 

adorned with ivory. See Homer, Od. iv. 72 sq., xix. 5 5 sq., xxiii. 
199 sq. 

12. 4. a battle of pygmies and cranes. Homer (//. iii. 3 sqq.) 
speaks of the cranes “ flying towards the streams of Ocean, bear- 
ing slaughter and doom to the Pygmies.” The war waged by the 
Pygmies with the cranes is often alluded to by ancient writers. See, 
for example, Hecataeus, Frag. 266 {Frag. Hist. Grace., ed. Muller, i. 
p. 18) ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 16 ; Athenaeus, ix. p. 390 b ; 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. xv. 29 ; Ovid, Met. vi. 90 sqq. ; id., Fasti, vi. 
176; Pliny, A. H. vii. 26; Juvenal, xiii. 167 sqq.\ Mela, iii. 81, p. 
81, ed. Parthey ; Solinus, x. ii. Aristotle mentions the war of the 
Pygmies and cranes, and positively asserts that the Pygmies were a 
real tribe living in the marshes of Upper Egypt, from which the Nile 
flowed {Hist. An. vii. 12, p. 597 a, 6 sqq.) The ancients certainly 
seem to have had information of dwarf tribes in Central and Western 
Africa (see Herodotus, ii. 32, iv. 43). In modern times, especially 
within the last half century, travellers have brought accounts of dwarf 
tribes in various parts of Equatorial Africa, and it appears not im- 
probable that reports of some of these tribes had reached the ancients. 
But whether the fable of the war between the Pygmies and the cranes 
actually originated in such reports, may well be questioned. For 
accounts of these dwarf tribes of Africa, see ‘ Adventures of Andrew 
Battel,’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 16. p. 334 ; Dapper, 
Description de I'Afrique, p. 332 ; Du Chaillu, Journey to Ashango- 
land, p. 315 sqq.\ Schweinfurth, Heart of Africap 2. p. 66 sqq.-, 
H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, p. 396 sq. ; Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society (London), New Series, 8 (1886), p. 446; id., 9 
(1887), pp. 407, 440, 646; A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an 
der Loanga-Kiiste, i. p. 342 sqq., id. 2. p. 96 sqq. ; J. L. Krapf, 
Travels, Researches, etc., in Eastern Africa, p. 51 sqq. ; Sibree, Mada- 
gascar, the Great AfHcan Island, p. 136 sq. ; Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa, p. 3 ; H. M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa, i. pp. 345 sq., 352 
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sq. ; id. 2. pp. 40 sqq., 92 sqq., etc. ; Quatrefages, Les pygmees, p. 
239 sqq. ; Hellmuth Panckow, ‘ Ueber Zwergvblker in Afrika und Sud- 
Zeitsckri/t d. Gesell. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin, 27 (1892), pp. 
75-120; Windle, Introd. to Tyson’s on the Pygmies (London, 

1894), p. x.xix. sqq. 

Ctesias described a race of Pygmies in Central India (Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 46, ed. Bekker), and so did Megasthenes and Basilis 
{Frag. Hist. Grace., ed. Miiller, 2. pp. 423, 425 ; Strabo, ii. p. 70; 
Athenaeus, ix. p. 390 b). A hardy tribe of men of low stature who 
live in trees is reported to dwell in the upper valley of the Ira wadi, 
between Moulmein and Manipur. Hence Mr. V. Ball supposes that the 
accounts of Ctesias, etc., may have referred to this tribe {Indian 
Antiquary, 12 (1883), p. 235). It is more likely that Ctesias, at least, 
was romancing ; he was a notorious liar. 

On the Pygmies, their war with the cranes, and its representation 
in ancient art, see O. Jahn, Archixologische Beitrdge, pp. 418-434; 
Stephani, in Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1865, pp. 118-121. 
The monograph of de Quatrefages, Les pygmees (Paris, 1887), and the 
essay of Mr. Windle (cited above) discuss the Pygmies of antiquity 
and existing dwarf races in all parts of the world. 

12. 5 . An embassy from Syracuse diverted Pj^rrhus to Sicily 
etc. On Pyrrhus’s expedition to Sicily, see Plutarch, Pyrrhics, 22 sq. ; 
Appian, Samn. il sq., Diodorus, .x.xii. 7 sq. and 10; Justin, xviii. 2. 
II sq., xxiii. 3; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellen. iii. i. p. 162 sqq.\ A. 
Holm, Geschichte Siciliens, 2. p. 277 sqq. 

12, 5 . he now aspired to fight the Carthaginians at sea. On 
the naval victory of the Carthaginians over Pyrrhus in the straits of 
Messina, see Appian, Samn. 12; Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 24; Droysen, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. iii. i. p. 174. 

12 . 5. A verse of Homer etc. Od. xi. 122 sq. 

12 . 5. Nor eat food seasoned with salt. Many savage tribes 
are ignorant of salt or do not use it in food though they can procure it 
in abundance. Such tribes are or were the Numidians in antiquity (Sal- 
lust, Jugurtha, 89), many tribes of North American Indians at the date 
of their discovery or down to the present time {Relations des Jesuites, 
1634, P- 53 , Canadian reprint; id. 1658, p. 27; Lescarbot, 
de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1612, p. 317; Hontan, Memoires de 
VAmerique Septentrionale, p. 100 ; Sagard, Le grand voyage dii pays 
des Hurons, Reprint, Paris, 1865, p. 67 sq. ■, J. Carver, Travels 
through the Interior Parts of Xorth America, p. 262 ; Sproat, Scenes 
ami Studies of Savage Life, p. 56; W. H. DM, Alaska, p. 201; 
Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, i. p. 55; Adventures and 
Sufferings of R. Jesvitt, -Middletown, 1820, p. 25; Refort of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1 863, p. 366), the Caraibs of the West 
Indies (De la Borde, ‘ Relation de I origine, etc. des Caraibes sauvages,’ 
p. 17 in Recucil de divers Voyages fait s en Afrique et en lAmerique, 
Paris, 1684; Labat, Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de lAmcrique, Paris, 
* 74 “, P- *55), some tribes of South America (Azara, Voyages dans 
VAmerique Meridionale, 2. p. 13; E. Bancroft, Natural History of 
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Guiana in South America, London, 1769, p. 325 ; G. Osculati, 
EsplorazioTie delle regione equatoriali lungo il Napo ed il fiume delle 
Amazzoni, Milan, 1850, p. 172; A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazons, 2nd ed. 1889, pp. 355, 358, cp. p. 340; A. Simson, in 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 7 (1878), p, 503 ; id., 12 
(1883), p. 21; id.. Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador, p. 151), 
many African tribes (Kolbe, Present State of the Cape of Good 
Hope, I. p. 207 ; Lichtenstein, Reisen im Sudlichen Africa, 2. pp. 
316, 534; J. Thomson, Through Alasai Land, p. 430; Reclus, 
A^ouvelle Geographic Universelle, 10. p. 140; Francis Galton, Tropical 
South Africa, London, l8go, p. ill; G. Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan, 2. p. 619 ; Featherman, Nigritians, p. 653 ; A. Steedman, 
Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of Southern Africa, i. p. 
263), many Beduin tribes at the present day (A. von Kremer, ‘ Brot 
und Salz,’ Siizungsberichte d. k. Akad. d. Wissen. in Wien, Philosoph. 
histor. Classe, 120 (1890), p. 28), the Koos of North-Eastern India 
(Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 115), the Veddahs of Ceylon fndian 
Antiquary, 8 (1879), p. 318), various tribes of the Malay Archipelago 
(Junghuhn, Die Battalander auf Sumatra, 2. p. 86 ; Rosenberg, Der 
rnalayiscke Archipel, pp. 212, 433, 452; Riedel, De sluik- en kroes- 
harige Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, p. 270; Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 26 (1881), p. 82), some of the Papuan 
tribes of New Guinea {Nieuw Guinea, ethnographisch ot natuurkundig 
onderzocht en beschreven, Amsterdam, 1862, pp. 149, 159; G. W. 
Earl, Papuans, p. 147 ; O. Finsch, Neu Guinea und seine Bewohner, 
pp. 69, 8 1 ; Miklucho-Maclay, in Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandsch Indie, 35 (1875), p. 70), some of the Melanesians (W. 
Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 174; cp. C. M. Woodford, 
A Naturalist among the Head-hunters, p. 230), some of the Micro- 
nesians of the Marshall Islands (Kotzebue, Entdeckungsreise in die 
Sud-See, Weimar, 1821, 3. p. 117; C. Hager, Die Marshall-Inseln, 
p. 64), some of the Polynesians (Turner, Samoa, p. 112; A. S. 
Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, i. p. 16 1), the people of bu- 
schin in Corea (A. Pfizmaier, ‘ Nachrichten von den alten Beuohnern 
des heutigen Corea,’ Sitzungsberichte of the Royal Academy of \’ienna, 
Phil. hist. Cl. 57 (1868), p. 517), and the Gilyaks of Eastern Siberia 
(L. V. Schrenk, Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 3. p. 443 sqq.) 

A few of the tribes enumerated above live on the sea-coast and use 
sea-water with their food, but most of them appear to use salt in no 
form whatever, and many of them have a strong disgust at it. To 
hunting and pastoral tribes, who live on milk and flesh, salt is not a 
necessity of life, as their ordinary food supplies them with alkalis in 
sufficient quantity ; but with agricultural peoples, who live mainly on a 
vegetable diet, salt is a necessity. Hence it is at the transition from a 
nomadic to a settled agricultural life that the need of salt makes itself 
felt ; and thus the introduction of salt as a regular article of diet marks 
an important advance in civilisation. Cp. Schleiden, Das Salz, p. 5 
sqq. ; von Kremer, op. cit. p. 28 sq. ; W. Robertson Smith, article 
‘Salt,’ Etuyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., 21. p. 234. 
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13. I. There he stiffered a severe reverse. Pyrrhus was de- 
feated by the Romans under Manius Curius, not at Tarentum, but at 
Beneventum, whither he had marched to attack them. This was in 
275 B.c. See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 25 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenistnus, 
iii. I. p. 176 sqq. ; Mommsen, History of Rome, i. p. 449 sq. 

13. I. he sent letters to Antigonus etc. Cp. Justin, 

XXV. 3. 1-4. 

13. 2. Having beaten the forces of Antigonus etc. On this 
victory of Pyrrhus over Antigonus and his Gallic auxiliaries (274 b.c.), 
see Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 26 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellen. iii. i. p. 203. 

13. 2. the sanctuary of Itonian Athena etc. Itonian Athena 
was the Thessalian watchword in battle (x. i. 10). The goddess had 
also a sanctuary in Boeotia (see ix. 34. i note). 

13. 3. Pyrrhus the Molossian hung up etc. This inscription 
is quoted also by Plutarch {Pyrrhus, 26). 

13. 3. Aqueous Zeus. ‘Aqueous’ {Naios) was the regular epithet 
applied to Zeus at Dodona, as we learn from inscriptions. See E. S. 
Roberts, ‘ The oracle inscriptions discovered at Dodona,’ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, l (1880), p. 231 sq. ■, id., Greek Epigraphy, Nos. 
105, 273; S. Reinach, Traite cTEpigraphie Grecque, p. 115; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 429; AeAriov apxo-ioXoyiKov, 1890, 
p. 145 ; Collitz, G. D. I. 2. Nos. 1557, 1564, 1565, 1567, 1582, etc. 
Cp. Schol. on Homer, 11 . xvi. 233 ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, p. 283, 
line 22 sqq. ; Preller, Griech. Mythologie,* l. p. 123; and especially G. F. 
Unger, ‘Ueber die Entstehung des Cultus von Dodona,’ Philologus, 
24 (1866), p. 392 sqq. The inscription of a votive offering dedicated 
by Pyrrhus to Aqueous Zeus at Dodona has actually been found, but 
the victory which it commemorates was gained over the Romans, not 
over Antigonus and his Gauls. See Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 162; Dittenberger, Riser. Graec. No. 147. We are told 

that a sacred spring gushed from the roots of the holy and oracular oak 
at Dodona, and that the purling of its cool water was listened to as the 
voice of the god and interpreted as such to pilgrims by an ancient 
priestess (Servius, on Virgil, Acn. iii. 466 ; cp. Pliny, A’. H. ii. 228 ; 
Solinus, vii. 2. p. 60 sq., ed. Mommsen ; Mela, ii. 43, p. 43, ed. Parthey ; 
Etymol. Magn., s.v. dvairavo/xei-ov vhap, p. 98, line 22 sqq.) Possibly 
the epithet ‘ aqueous ’ applied to Zeus at Dodona may have had some 
reference to this holy spring. 

13. 4- Cleonymus persuaded him etc. See Plutarch, 

Pyrrhus, 26. 

13. 5. To Cleomenes were bora two sons etc. Cp. iii. 6. 2 sq. 

13. 6. sustained a severe reverse at the hands of Antipater 
and the Macedonians. In 330 b.c., while Alexander the Great was 
carrying on his conquests in the East, the Peloponnesians took up arms 
against the Macedonian supremacy, but were defeated by Antipater in 
a bloody battle. Among the slain was the Spartan king Agis. See 
Diodorus, xvii. 62 sq.-, Quintus Curtius, vi. i ; Thirlwall, Hist, of 
Greece, 6. p. 310 sqq. ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, i. 1. p. 395 sqq. 

13 . 6. the invasion of Demetrius. In 295 b . c . Demetrius de- 
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feated the Lacedaemonians under King Archidamus, near Mantinea : 
then he invaded Laconia, defeated them again under the walls of 
Sparta, and was on the point of capturing the city when he was sud- 
denly called away by tidings from Asia. See Plutarch, Demetrius, 35 ; 
Polyaenus, iv. 7. 9 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. p. 14 sg. ; Droysen, 
Cesch. d. Hellen. ii. 2. p. 257 sq. 

13 . 6. Pyrrhus was victorious etc. This happened in 272 B.c. 
See Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 26-30 ; Polyaenus, viii. 49 ; Justin, xxv. 4. 
6-10 ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. p. 76 sqq. ; Droj sen, Gesch. d. 
Hellefi. iii. i. p. 209 sqq. 

13 . 6. The Lacedaemonians made ready for a siege etc. They 
fortified the city with a trench and a barricade of wagons. See 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 27 ; Polyaenus, viii. 49. Cp. Pans. \ii. 8. 5. 

13. 7. Pyrrhus came to Argos etc. As to Pyrrhus’s attempt on 
Argos and his death (272 B.c.) see Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 31-34; Justin, 
xxv. 5. I ; Polyaenus, viii. 68 ; Strabo, viii. p. 376 ; Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, 8. pp. 80-83; Droysen, Gesch. d. Helkn. iii. i. pp. 214- 
2 1 9. 

13. 8. Demeter in the likeness of a woman. The reason why 
Uemeter might be thought to have a grudge at Pyrrhus and a hand in 
his death was no doubt (as Preller pointed out, Ausgesx'ahltc Aufsatze, 
p, 1 1 4) that Pyrrhus had once sacrilegiously rifled a sanctuary of 
Proserpine, carrying off much gold which had been stored in the vaults. 
The ships conveying the treasure were wrecked, and Pyrrhus in alarm 
restored the stolen gold to the goddess. But she was apparently not 
appeased ; for Pyrrhus’s subsequent defeat at the hands of the Romans 
was attributed to her displeasure. See Dionysius Halic. vol. 4. pp. 
2362-2365, ed. Reiske ; Suidas, s.vv. aftva-cro'i and Hippos. 

13 . 8. Lyceas, the local antiquary. He is mentioned by 

Pausanias elsewhere (ii. 19. 5 ; ii- ~ ; ii. 23. 8). 

13. 8. On the spot where Pyrrhus fell there is a sanctuary of 
Demeter. See ii. 21. 4, where Pausanias seems to speak as if the 
sanctuary already e.xisted when Pyrrhus attacked Argos. 

13. 9. Homer says that Achilles was slain by Alexander etc. 
See//, .xxii. 359 sq. Later writers told how his mother Thetis had 
dipped Achilles in the water of Sty.x, and so made him invulnerable 
except in the heel by which she had held him. Hence Paris killed 
him by shooting him in the heel. See Servius on Virgil, Aen. vi. 57 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 107 ; Fulgentius, iii. 7. Similarly in a Celtic tale a 
certain Dermid is vulnerable only in the heel ; through the machina- 
tions of an enemy he is wounded in it by the bristle of a boar and dies 
in consequence. See J. G. Campbell, The Fians (London, 1891), p. 
54. In an Indian tale an ogre is cased in adamant all over except in 
his left hand ; the hero kills him by wounding him with an arrow in 
that hand. See The Kathd Sarit Sdgara, translated by C. H. Tawney, 
I. pp. 70 .17., 572 . 

13 . 9. If Fhilistus is fairly excused etc. On the banishment 
of the historian Philistus from Syracuse by the tyrant Dionysius the 
elder, see Diodorus, xv. 7; Plutarch, Dion, ii. Plutarch says that 
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Philistus was not restored to Syracuse till after the tyrant’s death ; but 
according to Diodorus he came back in the tyrant’s lifetime. 

14. I. the Music Hall. Pausanias has already spoken of this 
building (i. 8. 6) as “ the theatre which they call the Music Hall.” The 
statues which stood in front of it led him into the long digression (i. ch. 
9-ch. 13) on the history of the Ptolemies, Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus. 
He now resumes the thread of his topographical description at the point 
where he had left off, namely, “ the theatre which they call the Music 
Hall.” This building, he tells us, was near the fountain called 
Enneacmnus ; hence the position to be assigned to this Music Hall 
depends on the position we give to the Enneacrunus (see next note). 

But if, as we should naturally infer from the order of Pausanias’s 
description, this “theatre called the Music Hall” was in or near the 
market-place, it is probably identical with “ the theatre in the Ceramicus 
called the Agrippeum ” which is mentioned by Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. 
ii. 5. 4 ; cp. id., ii. 8. 4). For a Roman Music Hall (Odeum) was 
nothing but a small theatre roofed over, as we see from the existing 
remains of the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus at Athens. That the 
same building should be called ‘the Music Hall’ by Pausanias and 
‘the .Agrippeum’ by Philostratus, is probably to be explained (as Dr. 
Ddrpfeld has pointed out) by the fact that immediately after Pausanias’s 
visit to Athens a second Roman Music Hall or theatre was built, namely 
the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus (see Paus. vii. 20. 6). Hence 
when Philostratus wrote, the older Music Hall built by Agrippa could 
no longer be called ‘the Music Hall’ simply, but had to be called the 
Music Hall of Agrippa or the Agrippeum to distinguish it from the 
Music Hall of Herodes Atticus. There was a third Music Hall in 
Athens, namely the one built by Pericles, but it seems to have been no 
longer called a Music Hall in Pausanias’s time (see i. 20. 4 note). This 
Music Hall of Pericles was of a different shape from the Roman 
structures of the same name. See \V. Dorpfeld, ‘ Die verschiedenen 
Odeien in Athen,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 17 (1892), pp. 252- 
260. Cp. E. Hiller, ‘Die athenischen Odeen und der IIPOArilN,’ 
Hermes, ^ (1873), pp. 393-4o6. 

14. I . a fountain called Enneacrunus. The question, where this 
fountain was situated, has been much debated. From the place which 
it occupies in Pausanias’s description we should expect it to be in or near 
the market-place. For his description of the market-place and its 
immediate surroundings, with historical digressions, certainly extends 
from i. 3. I to i. 8. 5, and again from i. 14. 6 to i. 17. 2. It is natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the objects described in the intermediate 
passage (i. 8. 6-i. 14. 5) were also in or near the market-place. The 
supposition is all the more natural because Pausanias elsewhere 
regularly follows a strictly connected topographical order in describing 
places and things, except when, on rare occasions, he departs from it 
for the purpose of describing together monuments akin in kind though 
locally separate, as the courts of Justice at Athens (i. 28. 8-1 1), the 
altars at Olympia (v. 14. i to v. 15. 12), the votive offerings at Olympia 
(v. 21. I to v. 27. 12), and the honorary statues in the same place 
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(vi. I. I sqq.') ; and these deviations from the topographical order are 
expressly indicated by the author, except where such an intimation 
would be obviously superfluous, as where he mentions together the 
various structures with which Hadrian adorned Athens (i. 1 8. 9). But 
in the passage in question (i. 8. 6-i. 14. 5) Pausanias gives no hint that 
he has departed from the neighbourhood of the market-place. There 
is, therefore, a very strong presumption that the objects described in 
this passage (namely the Odeum, the Enneacrunus fountain, the 
temple of Demeter and Proserpine, the temple with the image of 
Triptolemus, the Eleusinium, and the temple of Fame) were all in or 
near the market-place. This presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that with regard to two of the structures in question, namely the 
Eleusinium and temple of Fame, we have independent reasons for 
believing them to have been in or near the market-place (see the 
notes on §§ 3 and 5 of this chapter). 

If, then, Pausanias has here as elsewhere followed the topographical 
order of description, we should expect the objects in question (the 
Odeum, Enneacrunus fountain, etc.) to be at or near the south side of 
the market-place. For we have seen that in describing the market- 
place Pausanias proceeded from north to south till he reached the 
statues of the tyrannicides at the point where the ancient road to the 
-Acropolis began to ascend between the Areopagus and the Museum hill 
(see notes on i. 3. 5 ‘a sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods,’ and i. 8. 
5 ‘ statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton ’). Thus we should expect 
Pausanias to follow up this road and to describe the objects which he 
saw on or near it, between the .Areopagus and the Nymphaeum hill, 
and then between the Areopagus and the Pnyx. This e.xpectation, 
again, is confirmed by the fact that this part of Athens is not described 
by Pausanias elsewhere ; he either describes it here or nowhere. 

Can then the Odeum, Enneacrunus fountain, Eleusinium, etc., be 
placed in this hollow between the Nymphaeum, Areopagus, Pnyx, and 
INIuseum hills, through which the ancient road wound up from the 
market-place to the .Acropolis ? In regard to the Eleusinium this 
question may be answered affirmatively (see note on § 3). 

In regard to the Enneacrunus fountain, e.xcavations conducted by 
Dr. Dorpfield in 1891-1894 have led to the discovery that in antiquity 
there must have been several natural springs rising at the foot of the 
rocky Pnyx hill, just below the ancient place of public assembly, to 
the west of the modern road which leads up to the Acropolis. Here 
the rock has been deeply tunnelled in the search for water, and cisterns 
have been hewn in the rock. .At least seven such tunnels and six cisterns 
have been found. The tunnels yield water no longer, but that they did 
so in antiquity is proved by the water-pipes made of earthenware, which 
still lie in or before the tunnels. The cisterns, on the other hand, still 
contain some water. Even in antiquity, however, the water of these 
springs would seem to have been scanty, since wells, some of which still 
yield water, have been found sunk in the rock in front of what seems to 
have been the site of the ancient fountain. 

Immediately above the site of the fountain Dr. Dorpfeld also dis- 
VOL. II I 
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covered the remains of a large cistern carefully built of polygonal 
masonry, which, from its style, appears to belong to the fifth or sixth 
century B.c. Further, Dr. Dorpfeld e.xcavated here a portion of a large 
rock-cut aqueduct or conduit partly built and roofed with large blocks of 
limestone. The style of the conduit shows it to be Greek, not Roman ; 
and its size suggests that it must have been the chief aqueduct by which 
fresh water was brought to Athens. Its direction indicates clearly that 
it came from the upper valley of the Ilissus and was carried along the 
southern slope of the Acropolis, where indeed it has been traced. The 
conduit seems to have ended originally at the cistern. It can, indeed, 
be traced beyond the cistern to the north and west ; but this part of the 
water-channel appears, from the manner of cutting and from the built 
portions where it is led outside the rock, to be a Roman continuation of 
the original Greek aqueduct. A clue to the date of the aqueduct is 
furnished by two sets of water-pipes which have been found diverging 
from it. These pipes are made of a yellowish clay with a red glaze in 
the interior. They exactly resemble the pipes of the famous aqueduct 
built by Polycrates of Samos in the sixth century B.c. (see E. Fabricius, 
in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A/hen, g (1884), p. 175 s^.) ; presumably, 
therefore, they are of the same date. This date is confirmed by the 
discovery of tw'O wells between the cistern and the ancient street. For 
these wells were filled up not later than the sixth century B.C., as appears 
from the style of potsherds found in them. Probably they were filled 
up at the time when they were superseded by the construction of the 
aqueduct. 

From these facts Dr. Dorpfeld infers that in the sixth century B.C. 
the springs and wells at the foot of the Pnyx were found insufficient to 
supply the needs of the city, and that consequently an additional supply 
of water was brought in this large rock-cut conduit or aqueduct from the 
upper valley of the Ilissus. And as we learn from Thucydides (ii. 15. 
7) and the present passage of Pausanias that a certain open spring, 
formerly called Callirrhoe, was enclosed with masonry and converted 
into a fountain with nine jets by Pisistratus, Dr. Dorpfeld concludes 
that the springs of which he has discovered the site on the side of the 
Pynx are no other than the Callirrhoe or Enneacrunus, and that the 
conduit was made by Pisistratus at the same time that he converted the 
open spring into a fountain, the water brought by the conduit being used 
to reinforce the insufficient supply of the natural springs. Pieces of the 
masonry which inclosed the fountain have been found. They consist 
partly of large blocks of ‘ poros ’ stone, one of which contains a water- 
channel with two openings or mouths ; partly of blocks of a limestone 
which is quarried at Kara, a village at the fort of Hymettus, and which 
was regularly used in buildings of the si.xth century B.c. 


See Dr. Dorpfeld, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst. 16 (1891), p. 444 sq. ; id., 17 
(1892), pp. 92 sq., 439-445; id., 19 (1894), p. 143 sqq. ; id., ’E07jfi€pis apxaioXo- 
yiK-h, 1894, pp. l-io; Berliner philolog. IVochenschrift, 13 (1893), p. 66; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, 89 sq. ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 (1892-93), 
pp. 139-142 ; id., 14 (1894), pp. 224-226 ; Bulletin de Corr. Hellenique, 17 (1893), 
p. 624 sq. 
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Plausible as this view of Dr. Dorpfeld’s is, there are g:rave difficulties 
in the way of accepting it ; for the evidence of ancient writers (with the 
e.xception of Pausanias) is decidedly in favour of placing the Callirrhoe or 
Enneacrunus spring near the Ilissus, in the south-east of Athens. Thus 
Herodotus tells a story (vi. 137) that in the old days the Pelasgians, 
dwelling at the foot of Mt. Hymettus to the east and south-east of 
Athens, used to violate the Athenian girls when the latter went out to 
fetch water at the Enneacrunus spring. Such a story would hardly have 
been told if the Enneacrunus had been (as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes) on 
the west side of Athens. Again, Thucj'dides, in a passage which has 
been often quoted (ii. 15), tells us that ancient Athens embraced the 
Acropolis and the district immediately to the south of it ; and in proof of 
this he refers to the sanctuaries on the Acropolis and to the south of 
it ; amongst the latter he enumerates the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus 
(which was to the south-east of the Acropolis), and the sanctuaries of 
the Pythian Apollo, Earth, and ‘Dionysus in the Marshes.’ He then 
immediately proceeds : “ And other old sanctuaries also are situated in 
this quarter. And the spring, which is now called Enneacrunus (‘ with 
nine jets ’) because the tyrants constructed it so, but which of old, when 
the springs were open, was called Callirrhoe (‘fair-flowing’), was used 
by the ancient Athenians for most purposes because it was near, and to 
this day it is still the custom, derived from antiquity, to use the water 
before marriages and for other sacred rites. And down to the present 
time the Acropolis is still called ‘the city’ by the .Athenians because 
they dwelt there of old.” (The full force of this passage is especially 
brought out by Professor C. Wachsmuth, in Berichte iiber die Verliand- 
lungen of the Royal Sa.xon Society (Leipsic), Phil. hist. Cl. 39 (18S7), 
p. 382 sqq.) Again, the comic poet Cratinus wrote : “The fountains of 
his streams of words do plash ; a mouth with twelve jets ; the Ilissus in 
his gullet” (quoted by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Kmghts, 526). 
The allusion here certainly seems to be to the Enneacrunus, though the 
poet speaks of twelve instead of nine jets of water. Again, the writer 
of the dialogue Axioc/ius, attributed to Plato, says (p. 364 a): “As I 
w'as going out to Cynosarges and had come to the Ilissus, 1 heard the 
v'oice of one shouting ‘ Socrates ! Socrates 1 ’ and turning round to 
look whence the voice came, I saw Clinias the son of Axiochus running 
towards Callirrhoe.” Again, the author of the Etymoioguum Magnum 
says (j.!/. ’Evi'eaKpot'i'os, p. 343) .’ “ Enneacrunus is a fountain at Athens 
beside the Ilissus ; it was formerly the Callirrhoe. They fetch the bathing- 
w'ater for brides from it.” Again, Himerius writes : “ If 1 had had a 
poet’s licence I would have shown you the Ilissus weeping and would 
have painted in gloomy colours Callirrhoe’s fair streams ” (Photius, 
Bibliotheca^ p. 369, ed. Bekker). Lastly, Hierocles says (in the preface 
to his tract ‘ De febri equi,’ Veterinariae Medicinae libri duo { Bale, 

* S37), p. 4) : “ Tarantinus relates that when the Athenians were building 
the temple of Zeus near the Enneacrunus they voted that all the beasts 
of burden should be collected from Attica into the city.” The temple 
of Zeus here referred to by Hierocles can be no other than the great 
temple of Olympian Zeus to the south-east of the Acropolis. 
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On the strength of these passages the Enneacrunus or Callirrhoe has 
been generally identified with a spring which still bears the ancient 
name of Callirrhoe, situated a little to the south-east of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus. The water issues from the foot of a ledge of rock 
which here crosses the bed of the Ilissus ; so that in rainy weather the 
spring is enveloped in a small cascade formed by the river tumbling 
over the rock. But when the bed of the stream is (as it usually is) dry 
or nearly so, the water of the spring forms a pool, which never dries up, 
at the foot of the ledge of rock. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
part of Athens resort to the spring for drinking water, and the women 
wash their linen in the pool. See Leake, Topography of Athens, i. p. 
175 sq.\ Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas non Athen, pi. i.v. 3, with the text, 
p. 32 ; E. Ziller, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), p. no; 
E. Curtius, Siadtgeschichte, p. 87 sq. 

Dr. Dorpfeld holds that this spring in the bed of the Ilissus was the 
Callirrhoe of Greek writers from the fifth century' B.c. onward, and that 
the name Enneacrunus was exclusively' applied to the spring to the west 
of the .\cropolis, the old name of which (Callirrhoe) had been abandoned 
from the time that Pisistratus converted it into a fountain with nine jets. 
But he ignores the testimony of Hierocles and the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, who plainly identify the Enneacrunus with the 
spring in the Ilissus, near the great temple of Olympian Zeus. The 
testimony of Thucydides to the fact of the Enneacrunus having been to 
the south of the Acropolis is in my opinion almost equally indubitable, 
in spite of Dr. Dorpfeld’s attempt to wrest it so as to favour his own 
view. On the whole the evidence of all ancient writers except Pausanias 
goes to show that the names Callirrhoe and Enneacrunus were always 
applied to one and the same spring, and that this was the spring in the 
bed of the Ilissus which still bears the ancient name of Callirrhoe 

But if this spring on the Ilissus be the Enneacrunus, how is it that 
Pausanias’s description of the Enneacrunus occurs in the middle of his 
account of the market-place, which was certainly in an opposite quarter 
of Athens ? Two answers are possible ; either the spring described by 
him was not the true Enneacrunus ; or his description of it has, whether 
purposely or accidentally, been interpolated into the midst of his account 
of a totally different part of Athens, The latter is the answer generally 
given. The description of the Enneacrunus and the buildings near it 
is regarded as a digression or episode ; but the theories started to 
account for this digression are very various. As these theories rest 
purely on conjecture and are unsupported by evidence, it would be idle 
to enumerate and criticise them. I will mention only Professor C. 
W achsmuth s conjecture that the whole of the passage containing the 
account of the Enneacrunus and the buildings near it (i. 8. 6-i. 14. 5) 
lias been accidentally displaced in the manuscripts and that it originally 
occuried after i. 19. 6. But as all the manuscripts agree in placing the 
passage where it occurs in our printed texts, and as there is no other 
example of any such dislocation of the text in Pausanias, Professor 
Wachsmuth’s theory appears very' improbable. 

If the current view be accepted, that the Enneacrunus or Callirrhoe 
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was the spring on the Ilissus which is still called Callirrhoe, and that 
the whole passage in Pausanias from i. 8. 6 to i. 14. 5 is a digression, 
it follows that all the buildings mentioned in that passage (namely the 
IMusic Hall, the temple of Demeter and Proserpine, the temple contain- 
ing an image of Triptolemus, the Eleusinium, and the temple of Fame) 
were situated, not in the neighbourhood of the market-place, but in the 
south-eastern quarter of Athens near the Ilissus. Against this it has to 
be urged that, as has been already remarked, we have positive reasons 
for placing two at least of these structures (the Eleusinium and the 
temple of Fame) in the neighbourhood of the market-place. .\nd the 
improbability of the view that, in the middle of describing the market- 
place in the north-west of Athens, Pausanias should have suddenly 
digressed, without a word of warning, to describe the south-eastern 
quarter of Athens, is greatly increased by the fact that he subsequently 
describes this very south-eastern quarter in its proper topographical 
order (i. 18. 6-i. 19. 6). 

On the whole the balance of evidence seems to point to these two 
conclusions : (l) the spring described by Pausanias as the Enneacrunus 
and the buildings near it were situated immediately to the south of the 
market-place, in the hollow between the Areopagus, Pnyx, and Nym- 
phaeura hills ; (2) the spring which classical writers in general call the 
Enneacrunus or Callirrhoe was the spring which still retains the name 
of Callirrhoe, situated in the bed of the Ilissus, to the south-east of the 
temple of Olympian Zeus. 

Thus it would seem that what Pausanias calls the Enneacrunus was 
not really the spring to which classical writers in general gave the name. 
Whether the mistake was his own or that of his guides, we cannot say. 
It is possible that in or before his time the name Enneacrunus may 
have been transferred from the spring on the Ilissus to one between 
the Pnyx and Areopagus. But, if so, the historical tradition of the 
adornment of the spring by Pisistratus must have been transferred also. 
The whole question, however, remains obscure. Further excavations, it 
may be hoped, will one day settle it. 

Those who desire to go more fully into the discussion of “ the Enneacrunus 
episode,” as it is called, may consult (in addition to the works cited above) Leake, 
Topography of Athens, I. p. 170 iyy. ; .8chubart, ‘ Verschiebungen in Pausanias,’ 
Eleckeisen’s Jahrbucher, 14 (1868), pp. 821-831 ; E. Curtius, Attische Atudieti, 2. 
p. 15; id., Erlauternder Text der siebeti Karten znr Topographic von Athen, pp. 
49, 51; id., ‘Die Quellen der Akropolis,’ Hermes, 21 (1886), pp. 198-205 (re- 
piinted in Gesamnielte Abhafidlungen, 2. pp. 401-408); C. 5 \achsmuth, in 
Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 23 (1868), p. 2"] sqq.\ id.. Die Stadt .Athtu, I. pp. 
272-284; id., ‘ Kallirrhoe — Enneakrunos,’ Berichte uber die Verhandl. d. k. 
Sachs. Gesell. d. Wissen. Phil, histor. Cl. 39 (1887), pp. 381-395 ; Ancient 

Athens, pp. 517-520; Unger, ‘Enneakrunos und I’elasgikon. Ein Beitrag zur 
Topographic der alten Athen,’ Sitzungsberichte d. philos. philolog. u. hist. Ll. d. 
k. b. Akad. d. IViss. zu Munchen, 1874, pp. 263-351 ; G. Loeschcke, Die Ennea- 
krunosepisode bei Pausanias (Dorpat, 1S83) ; P. Weizsacker, ‘ Die Beschreibung 
des ilarktes von Athen und die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias,’ Flcckcisen' s 
Jahrbucher, 33 (18S7), pp. 577-612 ; Wecklein, in Sitzungsberic hte d. philos. 
philolog. It. hist. Cl. d. k. b. Akad. d. iViss. zu Munchen, iS87,_ pp. 9 ^- 9 J > 
Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ pp. 165, 185571/.: id. ,\a Berliner philolog. Uochenschrift, 
II (1S91), p. 749 sqq. ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ pp. 310, 317 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
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Athens, p. 87 sgq. ; A. Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget, p. 70 sqq. ; W. 
Gurlitt, Ueber Pausanias, pp. 280-283, 330-335 ; G. Nikolaides, in 'E^rjfupls 
1 ^ 93 ) PP- i 77 ‘*S^- 

14. I. aai image of Triptolemus. In the monuments of ancient 
art Triptolemus is generally portrayed seated or standing in a winged 
or dragon-drawn car. See vii. 18. 3 note. But on a well-known and 
very beautiful relief, found at Eleusis and now in the National Museum 
at Athens, Triptolemus is represented as a lad standing between Demeter 
and Proserpine, the former of whom is handing something (probably the 
ears of corn) to him. See Welcker, Denkmiiler, 5. pp. 1 04-121, 

with pi. vi. (Welcker interpreted the lad as lacchus) ; Overbeck, in 
Berichte d. k. siic/is. Gesell. d. IVissen. zu Leipzig, Philolog. histor. Cl. 
12 (i860), pp. 163-194 ; id., 13 (1861), pp. 133-144 ; id., Griechische 
Ktmstmytholpgie, 3. pp. 426 sqq., sqq.-, Friederichs - Wolters, 
Gipsabgusse, No. 1182; Cavvadias, rXvrrTa tou ’E^riicoC Moucreiou, 
No. 126. 

14. I. Deiope. According to one account Deiope was a daughter 
of Triptolemus and mother of Eumolpus by Musaeus (Schol. on 
Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1053; Aristotle, Mirab. Auscult. 131 (143); 
Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Ei-fioXtriBai). According to another account she 
was the mother of Triptolemus. It is said that when the Athenians were 
building the sanctuary of Demeter at Eleusis they found a bronze pillar 
or tablet with the inscription, “ This is the monument of Deiope ” 
(Aristotle, l.c.) 

14. 2. Triptolemus the son of Celeus. There were other legends 
as to the parentage of Triptolemus besides those mentioned by Pau- 
sanias in the present passage. According to Apollodorus (i. 5. i sq.) 
his father was Celeus and his mother was Metanira. According to 
others his father was Eleusinus and his mother Cothonea (Hyginus, 
Fab. 147) or Cyntinia (Servius, on Virgil, Georg, i. 19). Panyasis 
said that Triptolemus was a son of Eleusis (Apollodorus, i. 5. 2). 

14. 3- u- child of Ocean and Earth. This was the parentage 
assigned to Triptolemus by Pherecydes (Apollodorus, i. 5. 2). 

14. 3. Euhuleus. An inscription found at Eleusis and dating from 
the middle of the fifth century b.c. mentions a sacrifice of a perfect 
victim “ to Triptolemus and the God and the Goddess and to Eubulus ” 
{Bull. Corn Hcllen. 4 (1880), p. 227; Dittenberger, Sylloge Lnscr. 
Grace. No. 13, line 39 sq.') That this Eubulus is identical with 
Eubuleus we learn from an inscribed relief, also found at Eleusis, 
dedicated by a priest “ of the God, the Goddess, and Eubuleus.” The 
relief is a mere fragment, but one of the figures is certified by an 
inscription to be Pluto ; from which it probably follows that ‘ the God ’ 
mentioned in the inscription is Pluto and ‘ the Goddess ’ Proserpine. 
See ’Etfsi^ixep'is dpxawXoyiKi], 1886, p. 25 sq., with pi. iii. 2 ■ C. L A. ii. 
No. 1620 c. Further it follows from this relief that Eubuleus at Eleusis 
was not identified w ith Pluto, as in later times he sometimes w-as 
(Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, No. 272 ; Nicander, Alexipharsn. 14, 
with the Schol. ; Hesychius, s.v. Er^ocAerv). Another Eleusinian 
inscription (’E</»;/x. dp^. 1886, p. 262 ; C. /. A. ii. No. 1620 d) contains 
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a dedication to Eubuleus alone. Now on two inscriptions of Amorgus 
and Paros we find Zeus with the surname of Eubuleus (‘Good Coun- 
sellor’) associated with the Eleusinian deities Demeter and Proserpine 
{Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, i (1876), p. 334; id.., 16(1891), 
p. 6), and on an inscription of Myconus it is decreed to offer, on behalf 
of the crops, a pig pregnant for the first time to Demeter, an uncut 
boar to Proserpine, and a pig to Zeus surnamed Buleus (‘ Counsellor ’) 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 373, line 17 sq.') Further the 
name Eubuleus (‘Good Counsellor’) is mentioned by Diodorus (v. 72) 
as a title of Zeus, and appears to have been specially applied to him at 
Cyrene (Hesychius, s.v. Er’/JorAer's). It also occurs as an epithet of 
Zeus on a mutilated inscription copied by me at Mantinea in 1890 
(see note on viii. 9. 2 ‘ Saviour Zeus ’). 

From facts like these Mr. Otto Kern has argued that Eubuleus at 
Eleusis was no other than Zeus. The tradition which represented him 
as a swineherd, whose pigs were swallowed up in the chasm down which 
Pluto carried Proserpine to the nether world (Schol. on Lucian, ed. by 
E. Rohde, Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 25 (1870), p. 548 sgq.\ cp. Clement 
of Ale.xandria, Protrept. ii. 20. p. 17, ed. Potter), is held by Mr. Kern 
to be a late Orphic storj', not a genuine Eleusinian tradition. See 
O. Kern, ‘Eubuleus und Triptolemos,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 
16 (1891), pp. 1-29. But against this proposed identification of the 
Eleusinian Eubuleus with Zeus, it has to be said that there is little or no 
other evidence of the association of Zeus with the rites and myths of 
Eleusis. The identification is, however, accepted by Mr. M. Frankel, 
wh^. quotes in support of it two Delian inscriptions, in one of which 
mention is made of offerings to Demeter, Proserpine, and Zeus 
Eubuleus, in the other of an offering of a pregnant sow to Demeter and 
a sucking pig to Zeus Eubuleus. See Berliner philolag. Uochenschri/t, 
II (1891), p. 643 sq. On the other hand. Prof Furtwangler maintains 
that Eubuleus was probably at first an independent deity of the subter- 
ranean world who was at a later time identified with Zeus (Meisterzeerke 
d. griech. Plastik, p. 562 sqq.') His view is more in accordance vith 
the general der elopment of Greek religion than that of Mr. Kern ; for 
the tendency was rather to identify originally independent local divinities 
with the great gods than to create mythological figures out of the names 
and attributes of these great gods. The tendency, in a word, was 
rather to unification than to multiplication of deities. 

14 . 3. the Eleusinium. This sanctuary was probably close to, if 
it did not indeed include within its limits, the two temples mentioned in 
§ I. Nothing could be more appropriate than that an Eleusinium 
should include temples of Demeter, Proserpine, and Triptoleinus. We 
have seen that these two temples were probably situated to the west of 
the Acropolis, in the hollow between it and the Areopagus and Pynx. 
Here, therefore, probably lay the Eleusinium. It would seem to have 
been nearly at the western foot of the Acropolis, for it is mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria {Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter ; cp. 
Arnobius, Adv. gcnics, vi. 6) and in an inscription (C. /. A. iii. No. 5 ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 387), as being situated “under 
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the Acropolis.” This situation ag^rees well with a passage in Xenophon 
{Hipparchicus, iii. 2), where it is said that to make a fine show on 
festive occasions the cavalry should ride round the market-place, and 
then gallop up, in squadrons, as far as the Eleusinium. That is, 
Xenophon proposes that the cavalry^ should ride up the road to the 
Acropolis so far as horses could go. The procession of the ship at the 
Panathenaic festival went from the Ceramicus as far as the Eleusinium, 
rounded it, and then passed by the Pelargicum (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 
ii. I. 7 ; Schol. on Aristophanes, 566; Suidas, s.v. ireirAos ; 

as to the Pelargicum, see note on i. 28. 3). The Eleusinium is men- 
tioned by Plutarch {De exilio, 17) along with the Parthenon among 
the holy places of Athens. It was strongly enclosed (Thucydides, ii. 
17). Immaradus, son of Eumolpus and Daira, was buried within the 
precinct (Clement of Alexandria, I.c. ; as to Immaradus, see Paus. i. 5. 
2 ; i. 27. 4 ; i. 38. 3). In accordance with a law of Solon the 
Council of Five Hundred met in the Eleusinium on the day after the 
celebration of the mysteries at Eleusis (Andocides, i. in; cp. C. I. A. 
ii. No. 431, line 30 sq.) Such a meeting was called a sacred assembly 
of the Council {C. I. A. iii. No. 2, line 3). There was an altar in the 
Eleusinium on which it seems that suppliants were forbidden to lay 
their olive-branches, either absolutely or at least during the celebration 
of the mysteries (Andocides, i. 1 10-116). Decrees relating to the 
rites of Eleusis were engraved on stone and set up in the Eleusinium 
(C. I. A. ii. No. 315 ; C. I. A. iii. No. 5 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. 
Grace. Nos. 386, 387). There was a bronze statue of a horse in the 
Eleusinium, dedicated by Simon, a writer on horsemanship of the fifth 
century E.c. ; on the base of the statue were reliefs representing the 
feats of Simon (Xenophon, De re equestri, i. i ; Hierocles, ‘ De febri 
equi,’ Praef., Artis Vetcrinariac libri duo (Bale, 1537), p. 3). The 
horse is mentioned in an inscription which records certain repairs which 
were to be made in the Eleusinium in 329-328 B.C. (C. I. A. iii. 
No. 834 b, ii. line 58). This statue of the horse is probably to 
be distinguished from the equestrian statue of Simon executed by the 
sculptor Demetrius (Pliny, N. H. .x.xxiv. 76). 

An Eleusinian inscription of 329-328 B.C., which refers repeatedly 
to repairs carried out at “the Eleusinium in the city,” makes mention of 
the making of doors for it, the plastering and painting of the edifice, 
the purchase of bricks and of pots of pitch for smearing roofs and doors, 
of logs and bolts (?) for the oven, etc. See ’E(^);/rcpis dpX“‘oAoyiKi?, 
1883, p. 1 15 sqq. 

The site of the Eleusinium has been the subject of much difference 
of opinion, and the position here assigned to it (immediately to the 
west of the Acropolis) cannot be regarded as certain. 

See Leake, Tofo.qraphy of Athens,- i. p. 296 sq. ; Gerhard, in Rheinisches 
.Ituseum, N.F. 18 (1S63), pp. 300-302 ; C. Botticher, in Philologus, 25 (1867) pp. 

1 93-2 1 1 ; id., in Philologus, .Suppl. 3 (1S67), p. 287 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, in 
Rheinisches Museum, N. P. 23 (1S6S), p. 57 sqq. ; id., Die Stadt Athen, I.fp. 
297 sqq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 222 sqq. ; Unger, in Sitzungsberichte d. 
philos. philolog. u. hist. Cl. d. k. b. Akad. d. IViss. zit Miincken, 1874, PP- 282- 
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297 ; Loeschcke, Die Etmeakrunosepisode bei Pausanias, p. 13 ; P. Weizsacker, in 
pleckeisen's Jahrbucher, 33 (1887), p. 608; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 317; Miss 
Harrison, Ancietit Athens, p. 93 sq. ; E. Curtins, Stadt"escJiichte , p. iSS. 

14. 4. he entered a cave and slept etc. The story was this. 
Epimenides, living in the city of Cnosus in Crete, was one day sent by 
his father and brethren to a farm which they owned to fetch a sheep. 
In the noontide heat he turned aside from the road and slept in a cave 
for fifty-seven years. When he awoke it seemed to him that he had 
been sleeping only a little while ; so he went to fetch the sheep from 
the farm. But when he came to the farm he found that it had been 
sold and was in other hands and that the whole appearance of the place 
was changed. He returned to the city much perplexed, and when he 
entered his father's house the people asked him who he was, for most of 
his relations were dead. At last he found his younger brother, now an 
old man, who explained to him what had happened. See Theopompus, 
Frag. 69, 'm F. H. G. i. p. 28S ; Diogenes Laertius, i. 10. 109 ; Pliny, 
N. H. vii. 175. The number of years during which he slept is variously 
stated at fifty-seven (Theopompus, Diogenes Laertius, Pliny, U.cc.'), 
fifty (Plutarch, An sent sit gerend. respublica, i. 12), sixty (Suidas, s.v. 
’Ejrt/rei'io?;?), and forty (Pausanias). His long sleep is alluded to by 
Lucian {Timon, 6 ; Philopscudes, 26). According to Maximus Tyrius 
{Dissert, xvi. i), the cave in which Epimenides slept was the cave of 
Dictaean Zeus, and as he slept he beheld in a dream gods, and Truth, 
and Justice. The cave to which Maximus Tyrius refers is probably the 
one on Mount Ida (see note on v. 7. 6) ; in any case he means to imply 
that ' Epimenides obtained his powers of divination by the process of 
‘ incubation ’ or sleeping in a sacred place for the purpose of receiving a 
revelation in a dream. But stories of the Rip van Winkle type are 
widely spread ; they are folk-tales, and need not have originated in any 
real events, such as a practice of sleeping in a holy place to obtain 
visions. 

A story of this kind was current in Sardinia, as we learn from 
Aristotle, who, after observing that without change there is no percep- 
tion of time, thus continues : “For when a change either does not take 
place in our minds or takes place without our being aware of it, it 
seems to us that there has been no lapse of time, just as it happens on 
awakening to the persons who are fabled to sleep in the abode of the 
heroes in Sardinia ; for they join the past to the present, blotting out 
all the intermediate time because they have had no perception of it ” 
{Physic. Auscult. iv. i i, p. 218 b, 21 sqq.) On this passage of 
Aristotle the old Greek commentator Philoponus remarks : “ Sick people 
were said to go to the heroes in Sardinia and to be healed : on their 
departure they slept for two days continuously, and on awakening they 
thought that the time was the same as when they met the heroes ” 
(Schol. on Aristotle, p. 38S b, 3 sqq., ed. Brandis). From Simplicius s 
comment on the same passage we learn that these Sardinian heroes 
were supposed to be nine of the sons of Hercules by the daughters of 
Thestius ; these sons of Hercules had migrated from Thespiae in Boeotia 
to Sardinia (see Pans. i.x. 23. i ; ix. 27. 6 ; -x. 17. 5 note), and after 
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their death their bodies rvere said to remain entire and undecayed as if 
in sleep (Schol. on Aristotle, p. 388 a, ed. Brandis). See E. Rohde, 

‘ Sardinische Sage von Neunschlafem,’ Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 35 
(1880), pp. 157-163; id., yj (1882), pp. 465-468. 

The story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus is another tale of the 
same class. To escape the persecution of the Emperor Decius, seven 
noble youths of Ephesus hid themselves in a cave. They slept there 
for 187 years and awoke, as they thought, after a slumber of a few 
hours. One of their number, being sent into the city secretly to buy 
food, was astonished to find it completely changed and a large cross 
planted over the chief gate of Ephesus. His quaint garb and obsolete 
language surprised the baker to whom he offered an ancient coin of 
Decius as the current coin of the empire, and inquiries elicited his 
strange story. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 23, vol. 6, p. 32 sqq. 
(Edinburgh, 181 1). The tale of these sleepers was adopted, with modi- 
fications, by Mohammed in the Koran (ch. 18). A version of the stor>', 
borrowed perhaps from the Koran, is reported from Afghanistan. See 
Pall Mall Gazette, 20th July 1886 ; Indian Notes and Queries, 4 
(1886), No. 31. Paulus Diaconus transferred the Seven Sleepers to a 
cave on the shore of the ocean, in the furthest part of Germany, but 
said nothing about their awakening {Historia Langobardorum, i. 4). A 
Wendish version of the story of the Seven Sleepers includes the awaken- 
ing of the sleepers and the incident of offering the obsolete money 
as current coin. See von Schulenburg, IVendische Volkssagen und 
Gebrauche, p. 63. 

A German story tells how a monk named Fulgentius or Urban, 
meditating on the text “ A thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past,” was lured by the sweet song of a bird into a wood, 
where he tarried a little. When he returned to the monastery it was so 
changed that he did not know it, and none of the monks recognised 
him. But on searching the chronicle of the monaster)’ it was found 
that a monk named brother Fulgentius (or brother Urban) had vanished 
without leaving a trace three hundred years ago. The long-lost brother 
then partook of the sacraments and fell asleep to wake no more. 
See Dunlop- Liebrecht, Geschichte dcr Prosadielitungen, p. 543 ; 
Bechstein, Deutsches Marche?ibuch,'' p. 205 sq., ‘ Der hldnch und das 
Vogelein.’ 

In a Slovack tale a shepherd sees a great many serpents entering 
into a cavern. He follows them, and, the mouth of the cavern closing 
by magic, finds himself unable to get out. He falls asleep, but wakes 
up after what seems to him a short time, and succeeds in escaping from 
the ca\ern. It was autumn when he entered the cave, and to his 
astonishment he finds on issuing from it that it is now spring ; he had 
been sleeping all the winter with the serpents in their cavern. Leger, 
Contes populaires Slaves, No. 7. 

In a Lapp tale a hunter seeks shelter for the night in a witch’s 
hut. Next morning, so he fancies, he awakes, but finds to his surprise 
that the food in his bag is all mouldy and decayed ; he has been sleep- 
ing a whole year. Boestion, Lapplandische Marclien, No. 16. p. 72 sq. 
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The Canadian Indians tell of a hunter who made his way to the abode 
of a wonderful old man and his daughter and stayed with them a day or 
two, but on returning home found he had been absent several years. 
See Relations des Jesuites, 1636, p. 38 sg. (Canadian Reprint) ; C. G. 
Leland, The Algonquin Legends of New England, pp. 259-261 ; and for 
more such tales see E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 161 sqq. 

Folk-tales based on a converse illusion in regard to time, the hero 
of the tale believing himself to pass many years in a space of a few 
seconds, are also current, but they are rarer. See The Spectator, No. 
94 (June 1 8th, 1 7 1 1 ) ; Katha Sarit Sagara, translated by Tawney, 2. p. 
326 sq.', van Hasselt, Volksbesckrijving •van lUidden Sumatra, p. 78 

14. 4 . he made verses and purified cities, Athens among the 
rest. Epimenides was a contemporary of Solon and purified Athens 
about 600 B.C. from the pollution contracted in conne.xion with the 
conspiracy of Cylon. See Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, i (with Dr. 
Sandys’s note) ; Plutarch, Solon, 1 2 ; Suidas, s.v. ’ETrifxer'iSrj^. Plato, 
indeed, says that Epimenides came to Athens and there performed 
sacrifices and prophesied the repulse of the Persians ten years before the 
Persian war broke out, that is, in 500 B.C. {De legibus, i. p. 643 d) ; 
but this must certainly be a mistake. The poems attributed to Epi- 
raenides included one on the voyage of the Argo, a collection of oracles, 
a work on methods of purification, etc. See Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, p. 232 sqq.-, E. Hiller, in Rheinisches Museum, 
N.F. 33 (1878), pp. 525-529. Prof. Diels argues that these poems 
were forged in Epimenides’s name about a century after his time, and 
that Plato was misled by the date of the appearance of these forged 
writings into supposing that Epimenides lived and visited Athens in 500 
B.C. That the poems were later forgeries is possible, though the 
evidence adduced by Prof. Diels (if it can be called evidence) is inade- 
ejuate to prove it. But that Plato should have committed the mistake 
of supposing Epimenides to have lived at the time when the writings 
forged in his name were published, is highly improbable. The forgers 
would certainly not represent Epimenides as a contemporary of their 
own. Plato’s anachronism was probably wilful. See H. Diels, ‘ Ueber 
Epimenides von Kreta,’ Sitsungsbe 7 ichtc oi the Berlin Academy, 1891, 
PP- 387-403. The historical reality of Epimenides has been questioned, 
but without sufficient reason. See Rohde, in Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 
33 (1878), pp. 208-210 ; J. Topffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 140 sqq. ; 
Loescheke, Enneakrimosepisode, p. 23 sqq. 

It has been conjectured that the Epimenides whose statue Pausanias 
saw in front of the temple of Triptolemus was not the Cretan seer, but 
a legendary personage of the same name, the first of the ancient and 
noble Attic family of the Buzygae (‘ Ox-yokers ’). See Servius, on 
Virgil, Georg, i. 19; Hesychius, s.v. Bovfi'-yjys ; J. Topffer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 140. 

14. 4. Thales, who stayed the plague at Lacedaemon. Thales 
or Thaletas was said to have stayed the plague at Lacedaemon by his 
music, in obedience to the Delphic oracle (Plutarch, De musica, 42 ; 
cp. Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 50). He was a famous musician ; Lycurgus 
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is said to have taken lessons from him (Plutarch, Lyciirgus, 4 ; Strabo, 
X. pp. 480 sq., 482 ; Sextus Empiricus, p. 679, line i, ed. Bekker), 

14. 5. a temple of Good Fame. In the inscription of Roman 
date, already referred to, which records the repair of many holy places 
in Athens and Piraeus, mention is made of a sanctuary of Good Fame 
and Good Order (Euclea and Eunomia). See ’E(^?;/r6pts dpgaio- 
XoyiKrj, 1884, p. 170. A priest of these two personihcations is men- 
tioned in inscriptions (C. /. A. ii. No. I 598 ( = iii. No. 733) ; C. I. A. iii. 
Nos. 623, 624, 738) ; he had a seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C. /. A. 
iii. No. 277). The goddess of Good Fame, who was commonly 
identified with Artemis, had an image and an altar in the market-place 
of every town in Boeotia and Locris (Plutarch, Aristides, 20 ; see Paus. 
ix. 17. I note). At Corinth also her sanctuary seems to have been on 
the market-place ; for Xenophon tells us {Hellenica, iv. 4. 2) that the 
Corinthians chose the festival of Good Fame as an occasion for per- 
petrating a massacre, because they hoped at that time to catch more 
people on the market-place ; when the signal was given and the butchery 
began, the people rushed for refuge to the images of the gods in the 
market-place. All this raises a presumption that at Athens also the 
temple of Good Fame was in or near the market-place. 

14. 5. Aeschylus, in the prospect of death, etc. The current 
story in antiquity was that Aeschylus had been killed near Gela in 
Sicily by a tortoise dropt on his head by an eagle, which mistook the 
bald shiny pate of the venerable poet for a stone, and hoped to smash 
the tortoise on it. See Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 120 ; 
Aelian, Nat. Anini. vii. 16 ; Suidas, s.'j. AI(t\v\os Valerius Maximus, 
i.\. 12. Ext. 2. This important topic has produced the usual crop of 
learned dissertations. The late Professor F. G. Welcker gravely 
discussed it by the help of ornithological information derived from 
Aesop’s fables, notes of travel made by the professor himself on the 
supposed scene of the catastrophe, and statistics as to the number of 
bald-headed men in antiquity. The interesting inquiry has since been 
prosecuted by other scholars with equal judgment and learning. The 
reader who desires to peruse these ponderous lucubrations should con- 
sult Rheimsches Museum, N.F. 7 (1850), pp. 139-144, 2855^.; id., 
9(1854), pp- 148-155, 160* ; rV/., 37 (1882), pp. 308-312; Fleckeiseds 
Jahrbitcher, 26 (1880), pp. 22-24; Welcker, Ajitike Denhnaler, 2. pp. 

337-346. 

14. 5. recorded nothing but his father’s name etc. See Bio- 
graphi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 120; Athenaeus, xiv. p. 627 cd; 
Plutarch, De exilio, 13 ; Poetae Lyrici Graecip ed. Bergk, 2. p. 571. 

14. 6 . Above the Ceramicus and the Eoyal Colonnade is a 
temple of Hephaestus. The Greek is v-\p t&v Kepa/rrix^iv xal 
cTTodv T)]V KaXovpfv-ijv /Jaa-iArtor i-ads rcr-tv 'H^afo-Tor. Here it has 
been questioned whether iircp means ‘ above ’ or ‘ beyond.’ Pausanias’s 
use of the preposition v-'tp in a local sense has been carefully and 
exhaustively studied by Mr. E. Reitz, with the result that in Pausanias 
the preposition vt.ep with the accusative is thrice used in the sense of 
‘ beyond ’ and sixty-three times in the sense of ‘ above ’ ; while with 
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the genitive it thirteen times means ‘ beyond ’ and sixty-eight times 
means ‘ above.’ These statistics are conclusive ; wherever there is 
room for doubt whether virtp in Pausanias means ‘ beyond ’ or ‘ above ’ 
the meaning ‘above’ is to be preferred. For examples of v-\p with 
the accusative meaning ‘above,’ see ii. 17. 3 ; ii. 38. 7; vii. 25. 5; 
viii. 13. 6 ; ix. 39. 9 ; x. 25. 5 compared with x. 25. 7 ; x. 27. i. The 
three instances of virkp with the accusative meaning ‘ beyond ’ in 
Pausanias are i. 1 1. 2 ; v. 7. 7 ; and x. 1.2. See Ed. Reitz, Dc prae- 
positio 7 iis YIIEP apttd Paitsaniam Pcriegetam ttsu locali (Friburgi 
Brisigaviae, 1891). 

In the present passage, therefore, we may assume that Pausanias 
means to describe the temple of Hephaestus as situated above (not 
beyond^ the Ceramicus or market-place and the Royal Colonnade. Now 
we have seen (note on i. 3. i ) that the Royal Colonnade probably stood 
at the eastern foot of the hill on which the well-preserved Doric temple 
commonly known as the Theseum is situated. It follows that the 
temple of Hephaestus stood on this hill. This is confirmed by further 
considerations. For the temple of Hephaestus may be assumed to be 
identical with the Hephaesteum or sanctuary of Hephaestus, which is 
stated by Harpocration is.v. KoXwvIras) to have stood, together with 
the Eurysaceum, on the Market Hill {Kold/ios Agoraios) near the 
market-place. So far this statement of Harpocration only shows 
that the temple of Hephaestus stood on a hill near the market- 
place, but it does not show whether the hill was to the west or the 
east of the market-place. This uncertainty is removed by another 
statement of Harpocration {s.z’. l&vpvcrdKnov) that the Eurysaceum was 
in the quarter Melite ; for Melite, as we shall see immediately, was the 
quarter to the west and south-west of the market-place. It follows that 
the Market Hill, on which the Eurysaceum and Hephaesteum stood, 
was also in Melite, and therefore to the west or south-west of the 
market-place. It might thus be questioned whether the Market 
Hill was the gentle eminence immediately to the west of the market- 
place on which the so-called Theseum stands, or the higher, more 
pointed and rocky hill to the south-west of the market-place, which is 
known as the Nymphaeum hill and is crowned by the modern Observa- 
tory. The statement of Pausanias that the Hephaesteum stood above 
the Royal Colonnade decides the question in favour of the ‘ Theseum ’ 
hill as against the Nymphaeum hill ; for we have seen grounds for 
believing that the Royal Colonnade stood at the foot of the former. 
We conclude, then, with tolerable certainty, that the Market Hill was 
the eminence crowned by the ‘ Theseum,’ and that at some point on 
this eminence stood the temple of Hephaestus. 

The evidence which proves that the quarter Melite lay to the west 
and south-west of the market-place is as follows. Themistocles founded 
a sanctuary of Artemis in Melite at a place where afterwards the dead 
bodies of criminals who had been e.xecuted were exposed by the 
executioners (Plutarch, Themistocles, 22). But we know that the place 
where the corpses of executed criminals were e.xposed was outside the 
northern Long Wall on the way to Piraeus (Plato, Reptib. iv. p. 439 e). 
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The bodies were thrown into the barathron, a sort of chasm (Herodotus, 
vii. 153; Plato, Gorgias, p. 516 d e; Aristophanes, Clouds, 1450; 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Plittus, 431 ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, l. p. 
219, line 10 sqql), which has been identified with a hollow enclosed by 
steep rocks, about 60 feet high, on the west side of the Nymphaeum 
hill, near the modem Observatory (C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Aiken, i. 
p. 350). This hollow in the rocks seems to be artificial, not natural ; 
it was probably the oldest quarry of Athens (G. R. Lepsius, Griechische 
Marmorstudien, p. 115). Thus Melite included the Nymphaeum hill, 
and extended to the western city-wall of Athens. It also included the 
Pnyx hill as well as the Market Hill (Schol. on Aristophanes, Birds, 
997). In short it seems to have comprised the hilly district in the west 
and south-west of Athens. It must also have extended to near the 
market-place, as we leam from the opening of Plato’s Parmenides (p. 
126 a-c), where Cephalus meets Adimantus in the market-place at 
Athens, and says he wishes to see Antiphon. “ That’s easily done,” 
replies Adimantus, “ he has just gone home, and lives near at hand in 
Melite.” Again, in Demosthenes (liv. 7. p. 1258) we read: “I was 
taking my evening stroll with a friend in the market-place when up 
comes Ctesias drunk. No sooner did he clap eyes on us than he 
uttered a yell, and then, after muttering to himself in the inarticulate 
manner of a tipsy man, he passed up to Melite.” This latter passage 
proves that Melite was near the market-place and on higher ground. 
Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 348 sqq. ; id., 2. p. 254 sqq. ; 
Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 150; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 306. 

From the preceding discussion it appears that the Market Hill 
{Kolonos Agoraios) was within the quarter Melite. This, however, has 
been denied on the following gi'ounds : Melite was a township or deme, 
and so (according to some) was the Market Hill. From this it would 
follow that Melite and the Market Hill were separate quarters of Athens. 
But though it is certain from inscriptions that there were several town- 
ships or domes called Hill (Kolonos), it has not been proved that the 
Market Hill was one of them. Till this is done, we may acquiesce in 
the testimony of Harpocration (s.t/v. KoAwvtras and EupitraKetov) that 
the Market Flill was in Melite. See A. Milchhofer, ‘ Ueber die Lage 
des Kolonos in .Athen,’ in Historische und philologische Aufsatze Ernst 
Curiius gczoidmet, pp. 341-352 ; W. Dittenberger, in Hermes, q (1875), 
p. 403 sqq. ; U. Kohler, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1879), 
p. 102 ; Lolling, ‘ Athen,’ p. 306 sq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
2. pp. 233-238 ; Milchhofer, Untersuchungen uber die Demenordnung 
des Kleisthenes, p. 7. 

The shops of the braziers and ironmongers were near the sanctuary 
of Hephaestus (Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 316, line 23 sq. ; cp. 
Hesychius, s.v. xaXKta), a natural situation since Hephaestus was the 
patron of these artificers. The shops seem to have stood on the slope of 
the hill a little below the Hephaesteum, for Andocides says (i. 40) that 
Dioclides, perceiving Euphemus seated in a smith’s shop, led him up to 
the sanctuary of Hephaestus and there made a communication to him. 
The judicial torture of slaves to wring evidence from them appears to 
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have taken place regularly at the Hephaesteum (Isocrates, xvii. 15). 
The Market Hill was also the place where servants were engaged ; so 
numbers of them lounged about here waiting to be hired ; their special 
station was at the Eurysaceum (Harpocration, s.v. KoAcoi'erus ; Pollux, 
vii. 132 sq. ; Argument ll. to Sophocles’ Oed. Colon.) 

The priest of Hephaestus is repeatedly mentioned in inscriptions 
(C. 1 . A. ii. No. 1203, iii. No. 1280 e) ; he had a seat reserved for 
him in the theatre of Dionysus (C. /. A. lii. No. 288). A mutilated 
inscription of the fifth century B.c. appears to record the erection 
of an altar and image to Hephaestus (C. /. A. iv. No. 35 b, p. 64 sg.) 
The image may have stood in the temple of Hephaestus, and may 
possibly have been the celebrated one by Alcamenes in which the 
lameness of the god was partially concealed by the drapery (Cicero, De 
natura deoriim, i. 30. 83 ; Valerius Maximus, viii. 1 1. Ext. 3). Another 
inscription, dating from 343-342 B.C., also appears to record the dedi- 
cation of an image of Hephaestus ; it makes mention of Hephaestian 
Athena (C. I. A. ii. No. 114). Two other inscriptions {C. I. A. i. 
Nos. 318, 319) prove that during the years 42 1-4 1 7 B.C. a public 
commission was sitting engaged in arranging for the production of two 
bronze images of deities which were to be placed on the same pedestal. 
Mr. E. Reisch supposes that these two bronze images were the images 
of Hephaestus and Athena here mentioned by Pausanias. He thinks 
that a statue of Athena in the Villa Borghese at Rome (Helbig, Fuhrer 
durch die offentlichen Sammlungen, 2. No. 928) is a replica of the 
image of Athena in question. Professor Furtwangler conjectures that 
a torso of a male statue in Cassel is a replica of the image of 
Hephaestus. 

The temple of Hephaestus stood, as w'e have seen, on the low hill 
where the so-called ‘ Theseum ’ still stands. It is not improbable that 
the so-called ‘ Theseum ’ is actually the temple of Hephaestus, as 
Pervanoglu, Dr. Lolling, and Professor Dorpfeld have held. See note 
on i. 17. 2. 

See P. Pervanoglu, ‘Das Hephaesteion in Athen,’ Philologus, 27 
(1868), pp. 660-672; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. pp. 175- 
180; Milchhbfer, ‘Athen,’ p. 168; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 318; Miss 
Harrison, Mz/akzz/ Athens, pp. 1 12-120; E. Reisch, m Eranos Vtndo- 
boncnsis, p. 2 1 ; A. F urtwangler, Meisterwerke d. grieeh. Plastik, pp. 
1 19 sq., 742. 

14. 6. the story about Erichthonius. Erichthonius was said to 
have been born from the ground in consequence of an unsuccessful 
attempt made by Hephaestus upon the goddess Athena (Apollodorus, 
lu. 14. 6; Schol. on Homer, It., ii. 547; Augustine, Civtt. del, xviii. 
12). According to others, the link between Hephaestus and Athena 
was not Erichthonius but Apollo, who was said by some to be a son of 
Hephaestus and Athena, and to be, in his character of Paternal Apollo, 
the guardian deity of Athens (Cicero, De natura deorum, i. 22. 55 ; id., 
“ 3 - 57 ; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 28, p. 24, ed. Potter). 
The joint worship of Athena and Hephaestus seems to have been very 
ancient in Attica (cp. Plato, Critias, p. 109 c), but it was found nowhere 
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else, so far as we know. See C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athe 7 i, i. pp. 
390-392. The joint temple of Hephaestus and Athena (Vulcan and 
Minerva) at Athens is mentioned by Augustine, l.c. 

14. 6. observing that Athena’s image had blue eyes etc. This 
is one of many proofs that ancient statues were painted. A common 
Homeric epithet of Athena is glaukdpis (‘ blue-eyed ’). Dr. Schliemann 
found at Troy certain rude representations of women with what he took 
to be the heads of owls. On the strength of these representations and 
the sacredness of the owl to Athena, he proposed to explain glaukdpis 
as ‘ owl-faced,’ deriving the word from glaux ‘ owl ’ and ops ‘ face,’ and 
supposing that the goddess was originally represented with the head of 
an owl. See Schliemann, Troy and its re 7 nains, pp. 54, 112. sq. But 
these supposed owl-faces seem to be merely rude imitations of the 
human face (Schuchhardt, Schlie 7 nan 7 i’s E.rcayatio 7 is, p. 68). Another 
explanation of the epithet glaukdpis is given by Mr. R. Hildebrandt, who 
derives it ixom. glaukos (‘bright’ or ‘blue’) and a root op (‘water’), so 
that glaukdpis would designate a goddess of the bright blue sea. See 
R. Hildebrandt, ‘ rXavKw— ts,’ Philologus, 46 (1888), pp. 201- 
2og. That the Greeks understood the epithet to mean ‘blue-eyed’ is 
clear from the present passage of Pausanias. Cicero says {Xat. dear. i. 
30. 83) that the colour of Minerva’s (Athena’s) eyes was bluish-gray, and 
the colour of Neptune’s (Poseidon’s) eyes sky-blue. This statement of 
Cicero’s is in favour of interpreting the adjective yXavKo'v'S in the present 
passage as ‘ blue’ rather than ‘gray,’ as it is sometimes translated ; for 
Pausanias says that Athena’s eyes were of the same hue as Poseidon’s, 
and Cicero tells us that Poseidon’s eyes were sky-blue {caeruleos). 
Pausanias would hardly have noticed the colour of the eyes of the 
image if it had been a neutral tint like gray. 

14. 6. the Libyans say that she is a daughter of Poseidon etc. 

Cp. Herodotus, iv. 180; Preller, Griech. Jlythologiep l. p. 186 sq. 

14. 7- a sanctuary of Heavenly Aphrodite etc. As this 
sanctuary was near the temple of Hephaestus, it probably stood on the 
Market Hill, the eminence crowned by the so-called Theseum (see 
note on g 6 ‘ temple of Hephaestus ’). The worship of the goddess 
whom the Greeks called the Heavenly Aphrodite was derived, as they 
were aware, from the Semitic peoples of Asia. Her worship prevailed 
among all the Semites of Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Phoenicia. 
Each Semitic tribe and city had its own local god or Baal (‘lord,’ 
‘owmer’), and its corresponding goddess or Baalat (‘mistress,’ ‘queen’). 
In Babylonia the name Baal appears as Bel, and the name Baalat as 
Belit ; the name Mylitta (Herodotus, i. 131 and 199) is another form 
of Belit. Besides her general title of Baalat or Belit (‘mistress’) the 
goddess commonly bore also a name which, varying with the lano-uao'e or 
dialect of her worshippers, appears as Ishtar, Ashtar, Ashtart, Astarte, 
Ashtoreth, Attar, and Atar. Whether this name is of Semitic origin, or 
not, is disputed. Wherever the Baal of a tribe or city had a special 
name, his female correlate the Baalat or .Astarte had a corresponding 
name. In Moab, for example, the tribal god was Kamosh ; hence the 
goddess was called Ash tor- Kamosh, i.e. the Astarte of Kamosh. In 
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North Syria, side by side with the god Ate, we find a goddess Atar-ate 
or Atargatis (Strabo, xvi. pp. 748, 785), that is the Atar of Ate. The 
goddess was always the ‘ queen ’ or ‘ mistress ’ {bcialat or rabbaf) of the 
tribe or city in which she was worshipped : e.g. the goddess of Byblus, 
whom Plutarch {Isis and Osiris, 15) calls Astarte, is designated as 
‘ my mistress ’ {rabbai), ‘ the mistress (baalaf) of Gebal (Byblus),’ with- 
out further title, in the inscription of King Jechaumelek. 

The characters and functions of all these local Baals and Baalats or 
Astartes seem to have been pretty much alike. The Baal was viewed 
especially in two aspects, as the source of fertility, and as the heaven- 
god. Accordingly his female counterpart, the Baalat or Astarte, was 
similarly regarded as the giver of fertility to plants, animals, and men, 
and as the goddess of heaven. In her latter aspect Jeremiah speaks of 
her as “the queen of heaven” (vii. 18, xliv. 18 sqqi)-, in her double 
aspect as a goddess of love and of heaven the Greeks represented her 
as the Heavenly Aphrodite. 

Sometimes she came to be regarded as a goddess of the moon. 
But this seems to have been chiefly due to an accident. The religious 
art of Syria, especially southern Syria, was wholly dependent on Egypt ; 
hence the artistic representations of Astarte were modelled on those of 
the great Egyptian goddesses Isis, Hathor, etc. Now these Egyptian 
goddesses, as mothers of the sun, wore on their heads the sun’s disc 
between cows’ horns, and were sometimes depicted with cows’ horns. 
Hence Astarte came to be similarly represented ; and the sun’s disc 
between horns being mistaken for a symbol of the full and crescent moon, 
she was held to be a moon-goddess (Lucian, Dc dea Syria, 4 ; Herodian, 
v. 6). But that this was not her original character is sufficiently pro\-ed 
by the fact that in all Semitic languages the moon is masculine. 

The planet Venus was sacred to her, but this seems to have been 
brought about through Babylonian influence. For the non -Semitic 
population of Babylonia, the Sumerians and Accadians, worshipped a 
goddess Nana or Nanai, who corresponded to the Semitic Baalat or 
Astarte, and was moreover identified with the planet Venus. Hence by 
analogy the Semites dedicated ‘ the planet of love ’ to their Astarte. 
The Greeks called this old Babylonian goddess Nanaea (il. Maccabees, 
i. 13 sqqi) ; the chief seat of her worship was at the very ancient city of 
Uruk (Orchoi in Greek), the modern IVarka, where her temple was 
called Eanne, ‘ the house of heaven.’ She is represented in a number 
of clay statuettes as a woman, sometimes naked, sometimes clothed, 
pressing her hands to her breasts. 

See Ed. Meyer, articles ‘Astarte’ and ‘Baal’ in Roscher’s Lexikon ; td., 
Geschichte des Alterthums, I. §§ 146, 205-209; C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Gischickte, pp. 526-528. On these Asiatic goddesses compare also Fr. Lenormant, 
‘Artemis Nanaea,’ Gazette Archeologiqne, 2 (1876), pp. 10-18, 58-68; td., ‘ Istar- 
Semiramis,’ Gaz. Areheol. 4 (1878), pp. 75-81; C. W. Jfansell, ‘La Venus 
androgyne Asiatique,’ Gaz. Areheol. 5 (1879), pp. 62-70; Ph. Berger, in Gaz. 
Areheol. 6(1880), pp. 18-31, 164-169 ; A. Odobesco, ‘De la deesse Nana-anat,’ 
Gaz. Areheol. 10 (1885), pp. 286-296 ; id., IX (1886), pp. 5 -* 5 ) Movers’s 

discussion of the subject {Die Phoenizier, I. pp. 5^4 ■'??■> -V? ) 

antiquated. 
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Pausanias’s account of the way in which the worship of Astarte, 
originating with the Assyrians, was transmitted to Greece through the 
agency of the Phoenicians, seems to be derived from Herodotus. For 
in one passage (i. 105) Herodotus tells us that the oldest sanctuary of 
Heavenly Aphrodite that he knew of was at Ascalon, that her sanctuary 
in Cyprus was derived from the one at Ascalon, as the Cyprians them- 
selves admitted, and that her sanctuary in Cythera was founded by 
Phoenicians from the same part of Syria. In another passage (i. 1 3 1 ) 
Herodotus informs us that the Persians learned the worship of the 
Heavenly Goddess (i.e. the Heavenly Aphrodite, Astarte) from the 
Assyrians and Arabians, and that the Assyrian name for Aphrodite was 
Mylitta, which, as we have seen, is another form of Baalat or Belit. In 
her sanctuary at Ascalon, which stood on the banks of a lake full of fish 
not far from the town, the goddess was represented as a woman from 
the hips upwards, but as a fish from the hips downwards. Here and 
throughout Syria fish were sacred to her and w'ere not eaten. Her 
local name at Ascalon was Derceto, which is a corruption of Atargatis. 
See Diodorus, ii. 4; Lucian, Dc dca Syria, 14; Aelian, Nat. An. xii. 
2; Plutarch, De superstitione, 10; Porphyrj', De abstinentia, iv. 15. 
As to the worship of Heavenly Aphrodite at Cythera, see Paus. iii. 
23. I. Professor C. Wachsmuth regards the worship of the Heavenly 
Aphrodite at Athens as evidence of an early Phoenician settlement on 
the spot. See Wachsmuth, Die S tacit A then, i. p. 410 sqq. 

14 . 7. the inhabitants of Paphos in Cyprus. As to the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, see viii. 5. 2 note. 

14 . 7. the misfortunes of his sisters. The sisters of Aegeus were 
Procne and Philomela. Cp. i. 5. 4 ; i. 40. 8 sq. ; x. 4. 8 sq. 

14 . 7 - a work of Phidias. There was another statue of Heavenly 
Aphrodite by Phidias at Elis. .See vi. 25. 1 note. 

14 . 7. an Athenian township Athmonia. See i. 31. 4 note. 

14 . 7 - Porphyrion. Professor C. Wachsmuth regards Porphyrion 
(‘the purple man’i as identical with Phoenix, and like him a representa- 
tive of a Phoenician settlement in Attica {Die S tacit Athen, i. p. 

413 sq .) 

15 . I. On the way to the Painted Colonnade. Pausanias 

now returns eastward from the Market Hill (the ‘Theseum’ hill) to the 
market-place. The Painted Colonnade stood certainly on the market- 
place and probably on its eastern side, either at its north-eastern or its 
south-eastern extremity (see below). Hence to reach it Pausanias has 
to cross the market-pl.Tce, passing the statue of Hermes on the way. 

15 . I. a bronze Hermes, surnamed Hermes of the Market. 
This statue stood in the market-place (Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 
-97 \ BekkePs Anecciota Graeca, p. 339, line i sq.), beside the Painted 
{ywGxcsw, Jupiter Tragoediis, 33, with the Schol.) Philochorus, 
in the third book of his history of .-ktrica, mentioned that this statue 
was _set up in the archonship of Cebris (Hesychius, r.tc ’Ayopatos 
’Kpfiiji). The date of Cebris's archonship is unknown, but as Philochorus 
mentioned it in his third book, which seems to have comprised the 
history of .-\ttica between 6S3 u.c. and 460 E.c. {Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. 
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Muller, I. p. 393), the statue was probably erected between these two 
dates. Now the archons from 480 B.c. to 460 B.C. are known, and 
Cebris is not among them. It follows that his archonship fell before 
4S0 B.C. and therefore before the sack of Athens by the Persians 
in that year. But if the statue was erected before 480 b.c., it was 
probably destroyed or carried off by the Persians when they sacked 
the city. Hence it would seem that the statue mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers was not the original Hermes of the Market, but a later 
one set up to replace it after the Persian invasion. Cp. Ad. Michaelis, 
‘Das Datum des EPMHii AFOPAIOS,’ Hermes, 21 (1886), pp. 493- 
495 ; V. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, ib. p. 600 note 2. But whether the 
original statue or not, it was a fine specimen of early Greek art ; its 
lines and contours were much admired, and, if we may believe Lucian, 
artists were daily taking casts of it in pitch, so that there was generally 
some pitch adhering to it (Lucian Jupiter Tragoedus, 33). Calli- 
stratus, an orator of repute in the fourth century B.c., dedicated an altar 
to Hermes of the Market ([Plutarch,] Vit. -V. Orat. p. S44 b). 

The statue of Hermes of the Market seems to have been only one of 
a row of images of Hermes which extended from the Royal Colonnade 
to the Painted Colonnade (Harpocration, s.v. 'Epfj.ai ; Xenophon. 
Hipparchicus, iii. 2). The direction of this row of Hermae depends on 
the position of the two colonnades. If, as is generally supposed, the 
Royal Colonnade and the Painted Colonnade faced each other on 
opposite sides of the market-place, the former being on the western, the 
latter on the eastern side, it would follow that the row of images of 
Hermes ran across the market-place from west to east. The writers 
who take this view commonly suppose further that this row of Hermae 
bisected the market-place into a northern and a southern half, the 
former being devoted to commerce, the latter to affairs of state and 
religion (see above, p. 56). On this view the gate mentioned by 
Pausanias as being near the Hermes of the Market was probably 
situated in the row of Hermae, and formed the principal thoroughfare 
between the two halves of the market-place. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the Royal Colonnade was on 
the western side, and the Painted Colonnade on the northern side of the 
market-place, the row of Hermae must have run north from the Royal 
Colonnade till it met the Painted Colonnade, thus forming the boundary 
of the market-place on the north-west. 

These images of Hermes, probably square pillars with the head and 
bust of Hermes carved at the top, were set up both by magistrates and 
by private persons (Harpocration, s.u. ‘Ep/jLai). The row of these busts 
seems to have been a busy and lively part of the market. Here the 
cavalry recruits received riding-lessons (Athenaeus, ix. p. 402 f), and 
here Socrates was to be seen elbowing his way through the crowds 
or lounging at the stalls and the Hermae (Theodoretus, Gmeeurum 
ajfectionum curaiio, xii. p. 175, ed. Sylburg). A neighbouring barbers 
shop was the favourite haunt of the people from Decelea who had come 
into town to do their marketing' and hear the news (Lysias, xxiii. 3). 
The row of Hermae was a good point for sight-seeing' ; for at the 
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festival of the Panathenaea a reckless and dissipated cavalry-general 
set up a stand here, higher than the Hermae, for the convenience of his 
mistress, remarking that any persons who should attempt to stop him 
might go to the devil (Athenaeus, iv. p. 167 f.) Men who had deserved 
well of the state were allowed, as a public honour, to have their 
names carved on one of these Hermae (Demosthenes, xx. 112). 
One of the images bore an inscription in archaic letters, recording 
that Agamemnon had been decorated by the grateful Achaeans 
(Harpocration, s.v. 'Ep/iai, where with Sijo-av we must understand 
ratriais). There was a colonnade called the Colonnade of the Hermae. 
Cimon, after defeating the Persians on the Strymon, was permitted, as an 
extraordinary honour, to set up three stone images of Hermes in the 
Colonnade of the Hennae with metrical inscriptions, but without 
mention of his own name. See Plutarch, Cimon, 7 sq. ; Aeschines, iii. 
183; Schol. on Demosthenes, .xx. 183, p. 491, in Dindorfs ed. of the 
Scholia, p. 507 note; Harpocration, s.z>. ‘Ep/rat ; Tzetzes, Scholia in 
Hermogenem, in CramePs Anecdota Graeca, 4. p. 21. But whether this 
Colonnade of the Hermae was near the row of the Hermae or not, w-e 
do not know. 

Statues of Hermes of the Market, as the god of gain, were com- 
monly set up in market-places. See iii. 1 1. 1 1 ; vii. 22. 2 ; ix. 17. 2. 

Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadf Athen, i. p. 202 sqq. ; id., 2. pp. 
430-432; .Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 166 ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 314; 

Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 127-132. 

15. I. a victory gained by the Athenian cavalry over Plist- 
archus etc. The date and circumstances of this battle are unknown. 
Plistarchus was a brother of Cassander (Plutarch, Demetrius, 31), who 
left him to command the Macedonian garrison at Chalcis in Euboea 
in 312 B.C. (Diodorus, xix. 77. 6). 

15. I. The first painting in this colonnade etc. The Painted 
Colonnade, one of the most famous buildings of ancient Athens, stood 
in the market-place. This appears from a passage of Aeschines (in. 

1 86), where he says: “Imagine yourselves at the Painted Colonnade; 
for the monuments of all your glories are in the market-place.” More- 
over, the statue of Solon which Pausanias (1. 16. i) describes as standing 
in front of the Painted Colonnade, is said by Demosthenes (xxvi. 23, 
p. 807) and Aelian (I ar. Hist. viii. 16) to have been in the market- 
place. Again, the statue of Hermes of the Market is said to have 
been beside the Painted Colonnade and in the market-place (see above, 
P- ijo)- 

But on which side of the market-place was the Painted Colonnade ? 
Pausanias, entering the market-place from the north, appears to have 
already described the buildings on its west and southern sides. It 
remains therefore that the Painted Colonnade stood either on the northern 
or on the eastern side. But of the east side the northern half was 
occupied, as we have seen (above, p. 55 by the Colonnade of Attains. 
Thus the choice lies betw-een the northern side or the southern half 
of the east side. The latter is the position now generally assigned to 
the Painted Colonnade. It is supposed to have stood on the south- 
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eastern side of the market-place, directly opposite the Royal Colonnade 
and united to it by the row of images of Hermes which extended across 
the market-place. It seems, however, also possible that the Painted 
Colonnade occupied the northern end of the market-place ; it would 
thus enjoy a southern aspect, a considerable advantage to it as a popular 
lounge in winter. On this latter view, the row of Hermae, instead of 
running across the middle of the market-place, must have bounded it on 
the north-west, extending north from the Royal Colonnade (which stood 
on the west side of the market-place) to the Painted Colonnade, which (on 
this theory) stood on the north side. It has, indeed, been proposed by 
Bursian and Professor C. Wachsmuth to place the Painted Colonnade 
in this north-western comer of the market-place, in a line with, but to 
the north of, the Royal Colonnade. But a fatal objection to this view 
seems to be that Pausanias, approaching the Painted Colonnade from 
the Market Hill (‘Theseum’ hill), comes to the statue of Hermes of 
the Market in the row of Hermae before he reaches the Colonnade 
itself ; whereas if the Painted Colonnade had bounded the market- 
place on the north-west, it must have been the first thing in the market- 
place he came to on descending into it from the Market Hill. More- 
over, the north-west corner of the market-place is already occupied by 
the so-called Colonnade of the Giants, which, though a structure of very 
late Roman date, may very well have existed contemporaneously with 
the Painted Colonnade, since the latter was still in existence when 
Synesius visited Athens in 402 a.d. (Episf. 135). As to the ruins of 
the so-called Colonnade of the Giants, see C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen, i. p. 158 sq. ; id., 2. p. 526 sq. ; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 168 : 
Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 20 sq. 

It would seem, then, that the site of the Painted Colonnade was 
either on the northern or the south-eastern side of the market-place. 
There is this objection to placing it on the northern side of the market- 
place that Pausanias’s silence as to the Colonnade of Attains would then 
be more inexplicable than ever. For his omission to mention that building 
maybe explained (as we saw p. 56) on the hypothesis that the market-place 
was divided into two sections, a northern section devoted to commerce, 
and a southern section devoted to affairs of state and religion, and that 
the commercial part, including the Colonnade of Attains, was passed 
over by Pausanias as comparatively uninteresting. But if the Painted 
Colonnade stood at the northern end of the market-place, it was (on the 
hypothesis just mentioned) within the commercial part of the market- 
place. If, then, Pausanias described one colonnade in the commercial 
market-place, why should he not have mentioned the stately colonnade 
of Attains which stood in the same quarter ? On the whole, the view 
that the Painted Colonnade stood on the eastern side of the southern 
half of the market-place, to the south of and in a line with the 
Colonnade of Attalus, seems open to the fewest objections. It may, 
therefore, be provisionally accepted. But the question of its site, like 
so many other questions touching the topography of the market-place, 
can only be settled, if at all, by excavations. 

The Painted Colonnade was founded by a certain Pisianax (Schol. 
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on Demosthenes, xx. 112, p. 507 of DindorPs ed. of the Scholia; 
Tzetzes, Scholia in Hemiogenem, in C,xz.Tae.xi, A 7 tecdota Graeca, 4. p. 21 ; 
Schol. on Aeschines, iii. 186, p. 347 ed. Schultz), who may have been 
the father of Alcibiades’s cousin Euryptolemus (Xenophon, HeUenica, i. 
4. 19, i. 7. 12). Hence the colonnade was also called the Colonnade 
of Pisiana.x after its founder (Plutarch, Cimon, 4 ; Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 1.5; Schol. on Demosthenes, l.c. ; Suidas, s.vv. Zijvitiv and a-rod). 
But its official designation seems to have been the Painted Colonnade 
(C. I. A. ii. Xo. 778). In the Painted Colonnade Zeno discussed 
philosophy with his disciples, who hence acquired the name of Stoics, 
i.e. “ men of the colonnade ” (from sfoa, ‘ colonnade ’) (Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. I. 5). The colonnade had previously been the favourite haunt of 
poets, who for the same reason had been called Stoics (Diogenes 
Laertius, l.c.) Lucian and .A.Iciphron speak of the grave, bearded philo- 
sophers who paced the colonnade or sat on benches in the open air out- 
side, discoursing to their pupils or wrangling with each other (Lucian, 
Jupiter Tragpcdus, 16; id., Icaromoiippiis, 34; id., Dialog. JMcretr. 
X. I ; id., Piscatcr, 13 ; Alciiihron, Epist. i. 3 ; id., iii. 53 and 64). 
.Lpuleius describes a juggler swallowing a sword and a spear, and a 
tumbling boy exhibiting his antics in front of the Painted Colonnade 
{Mctam. i. 4). The colonnade was sometimes used as a court of 
justice (C. /. A. li. No. 77S), which may explain the strange statement 
of Diogenes Laertius (\n. i. 5) that under the Thirty Tyrants 1400 
citizens were put to death in it. The total number of victims put to 
■ leath by the Thirty Tyrants is said to have been 1500 (Isocrates, vii. 
67, XX. I t ; Heraclides Ponticus, in Frag. Hist. Grace., ed. Muller, 2. 
p. 209) ; it is possible, then, that Diogenes Laertius confounded the 
condemnation of the 1500 (or 1400) victims in the Painted Colonnade 
with their execution, which can hardly have taken place there. We 
hear of an altar in the colonnade (Dio;genes Laertius, vii. i. 14). 

But the Painted Colonnade owed its name and most of its renown 
to the paintings with which it was adorned, and in respect of which it 
has been spoken of by some modem writers as the National Gallery of 
.-\thcns. Pausanias has described four of them, namely (i) the battle 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians at Oenoe ; (2) the battle 
between the .Athenians and Amazons ; (3) the Greeks after the capture 
of Troy : and (4) the battle of Marathon. Of these paintings the first 
(the battle of Oenoe J is mentioned by no other ancient writer than 
Pausanias, and the painter is not known. The second picture (the 
battle with the .Amazons) was painted by Micon (Aristophanes, Lysi- 
drata, 668 sq., with the .Scholium; Arrian, Anaiasis, vii. 13. 5, where 
for Ki'/o.wos: we should read AIikwi-ox). The third picture (the Greeks 
after the capture of Troy) was by Polygnotus (Plutarch, Cimon, 4). As 
to the painter of the fourth picture (the battle of Marathon) ancient 
writers are not agreed. According to Pausanias (v. 1 1, 6) and Pliny 
(xxxv. 57) the painter was Panaenus, the brother of Phidias. Accord- 
ing to others the painter was Micon. This is stated by Aelian {Nat. 

- In. vii. 38 , who adds, however, th.at by some the picture was attrib- 
uted to Polygnotus. .Arrian {l.c.. emended as above) ascribed the 
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picture to Micon, and so did the rhetorician Sopatrus, for he wiote a 
discourse on the trial of Micon after the battle of Marathon for having 
painted the Persians larger than the Greeks. Sopatrus’s authority was 
perhaps the orator Lycurgus, tvho in a lost speech mentioned a fine 
inflicted on the painter Micon (Harpocration, s.v. iMiKojr, where Mikmi' 
and are corrections of the MS. readings and iM/^Kwi a). 

Thus there are three claimants to the honour of ha\ing painted the 
battle of Marathon in the Painted Colonnade, namely Panaenus, .Micon, 
and Polygnotus. Of these Polygnotus may be dismissed, lie was by 
far the most famous of the three ; some of his work was knoun to be 
in the Painted Colonnade ; and when the pictures in it were referred to, 
his name was often mentioned alone (Harpocration, r.t". IIoAryii.jTos ; 
Uiogenes Laertius, vii. i. 5 ; Synesius, Epist. 135!. It was, therefore, 
likely enough that the most famous and popular picture in the gallery, 
as the picture of the battle of Marathon seems to have been (.A.cschmes, 
lii. 1S6, with the Scholium, p. 347 ed. SchulU : [Uemosthencs,] 
li.\. 94, p. 1377; Cornelius Xepos, dri'/riln/vs', vi. 3; Pcrsius, Pat. 111. 

53 sq. ; Lucian, Jupiter Trapaciius', 32 : Himerius, tb-at. x. 2 : .Schol. 
on Demosthenes, xx. 112, in Dindorf’s ed. of the Scholia, p, 5071, 
should have been ascribed by ignorant people to the most famous and 
popular of the painters who had contributed to the gallery. The choice, 
then, lies between Panaenus and Micon. The claims of both painters 
are supported by respectable authorities ; perhaps we shall do best to 
suppose, with O. Jahn and H. Ilrunn, that both artists had a hand m 
painting the picture. Sec O. Jahn, AreJiaologisehc lleiir,ti;c. pp. 17-21 ; 
Drunn, Gcsdi. d. griech. Kunstlcr, 2. p. 19. Prof. \V. Klein hc!ie\-es 
that the picture was by Panaenus alone (Ardtacohg. t'pi.qr. Mittheil- 
ungett aus Ocsfcrreich-Ungarn, 12 (iSSSj, p. 96;. 

Polygnotus, a man of independent means, painted only for the love 
of his art and the glory of his country : Micon, who depended for his 
bread on his profession, was paid for his services (Pliny, .\'. //. .\x\v. 
59 ; Plutarch, Cinton, 4 ; Harpocration and Suidas, s.t'. lIoAflyi'ioros;. 
Polygnotus and Micon seem to have llourishcd in the first half and 
Panaenus about the middle, of the fifth century 11 c. See Ilrunn, O'tsd/. d. 
g-dcdi. Kuu.dicr, 2. pp. 15-17, 46 sq. ■, and notes on v. i 1. 6 : vi. 6. i. 

The question has been discussed whether these pictures by 
Polygnotus, Micon, and Panaenus in the Painted Colonnade were wall- 
paintings or easel-pieces. In favour of the view that they were easel- 
pieces painted on wood is adduced an expression of .Synesius. who, 
describing the removal or destruction of the pictures in the Painted 
Colonnade, twice says that “ the Proconsul removed the boards ’’ (Epi.-:t. 

54 and 135 Tas (Tav'idis dfjjdLX^ro or rrJictAcro, the reading seems doubt- 
ful), This certainly implies that in Synesius’s opinion the paintings were 
on wood. But he spoke from hearsay ; when he visited Athens in 
402 .\.D. the pictures were gone ; how long before his arrival they 
had been removed or destroyed we do not know. It has been con- 
jectured that the occasion of their destruction vas the edict of 
Theodosius against paganism, published in 391 .-t-D. : but this is no 
more than a conjecture. Synesius's first mention of the removal of the 
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boards” occurs in a letter (No. 54) written before he visited Athens, 
and hence at a time when he could hardly have had accurate informa- 
tion as to the circumstances of their removal or destruction. All that 
he seems to have known was that the pictures had been removed by the 
proconsul ; this he expresses in his own w'ay, taking it for granted that 
the paintings were easel-pieces, like most of the pictures of his own day. 
Very little weight can therefore be given to his evidence on this point. 

On the other hand there is some evidence that Polygnotus and his 
contemporaries painted generally, if not exclusively, on walls. Pliny 
says of Polygnotus (A’. H. xxxv. 59) : “ He painted the temple at 
Delphi and the Painted Colonnade at Athens gratuitously, while Micon 
painted part of it for hire.” (By “ the temple at Delphi ” Pliny means, 
or ought to mean, the Lesche or club-room; see Paus. x. 25-31.) 
Again, Pliny speaks of walls at Thespiae which were painted by 
Polygnotus, and retouched by Pamphilus (A'i H. xxxv. 123). These 
expressions of Pliny point to wall-paintings rather than to easel-pieces. 
So does an expression of Pausanias in reference to one of the pictures 
by Micon on the walls of the Theseum (i. 17. 3). Panaenus certainly 
executed wall-paintings in the temple of Athena at Elis (see note on 
vi. 26. 3). Again, if the famous pictures by Polygnotus, Micon, and 
Panaenus in the Painted Colonnade and the Theseum at Athens and in 
the club-room at Delphi had been easel-pieces, the chances are that 
some of them at least would have been carried off to Italy by the rapa- 
cious Romans. As they all remained uninjured, except by time, down 
to Pausanias’s age, the presumption is that they were spared because 
they could not be removed, being painted on the walls of the buildings. 
Only one painting by Polygnotus and not a single one by any of his 
contemporaries is reported to have been conveyed to Italy (see Pliny, 

iV. H. X.XXV. 59 ). 

The discovery of the remains of wall-paintings in the pre-historic 
palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae proves that the art of painting on walls 
had been practised in Greece centuries before the time of Polygnotus. 
The paintings at Titans seem to have been true frescoes, that is, they 
were painted on wet plaster so that, as the plaster dried and hardened, 
the colours were absorbed into it and became ineffaceable except by the 
removal of the plaster itself. See Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Ausgrab- 
ungen^- pp. 145 sqq., 335 sqq.-, dp^atoXo-y iKij, 1887, p. 

160 sqq. ; Perrot et Chipiez, Hisioire de VArt dans PAntiqiiite, 6. p. 
883 sqq. The difficulty of painting in fresco in this strict sense of the 
word is considerable, for the colours have to be laid on with great 
rapidity before the plaster dries, and mistakes once made cannot be 
rectified. Hence to paint successfully in fresco needs a very sure and 
rapid touch, and a complete mastery of the art. 

On the whole, the evidence seems to be in favour of the view that 
the pictures of Polygnotus, Micon, and Panaenus in general, and their 
pictures in the Painted Colonnade in particular, were wall-paintings, not 
easel-pieces. ?>te.'Nc\Og.^x,AlfeDenkmaicr, 4. pp. 220-249 ; H. Brunn, 
Gcsch. d. griech. Kunstlcr, 2. pp. 60-68. 

With regard to the disposition of the paintings on the walls, we 
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know nothing but what Pausanias tells us, namely that the first picture 
was the battle of Oenoe ; that on the middle wall was the battle with 
the Amazons, and after it was the sack of Troy ; and that last of all was 
the battle of Marathon. From this we may perhaps infer that the 
battles of Oenoe and Marathon occupied the two short walls at the ends 
of the colonnade, while the long back wall contained the battle with the 
Amazons and the sack of Troy. As to the details of the pictures, see 
below. 

There would seem to have been other pictures in the Painted 
Colonnade besides those described by Pausanias. We hear of a portrait 
of Sophocles with his lyre in the colonnade {Biographi Graed, ed. 
Westermann, p. 127 ry.) ; and a picture by Pamphilus or Apollodorus 
of the Heraclids seeking the protection of the Athenians is said to have 
been in “the colonnade of the Athenians” (Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 385), which may have been the Painted Colonnade. 

The pictures in the Painted Colonnade seem to have survived till 
the middle of the fourth century- A.D., for Himerius {Or. x. 2 sg.} 
speaks of the painting of the battle of Marathon as still e.xtant in his 
time. But by 402 .V.D., as we have seen, they had disappeared. 
Synesius, who visited Athens in that year, speaks of their removal or 
destruction in terms which lead us to suppose that it had taken place 
not long before he wrote. He had looked eagerly forward to his visit 
to .Athens, but was sadly disappointed with the reality. Nothing of its 
ancient grandeur, he says, remained e.xcept the famous names of its 
places. It was like the bare hide of a victim which had been sacrificed, 
a mere token or memorial of what the living animal had once been. 
A"ou could still walk about and admire the Academy, the Lyceum, and 
the Painted Colonnade, though the colonnade was painted no longer, 
“ for the Proconsul removed the boards to which the Thasian Polygnotus 
had committed the treasures of his art.” But the renown of .Athens now 
rested, not on its philosophy, but on its honey. See Synesius, Epist. 
135 ; cp. Epist. 54. 

The house of the astronomer Meton was near the Painted Colonnade 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 12; cp. Plutarch, Nicias, 13). Lucian men- 
tions a money-lender Demophantes who lived at the back of the Painted 
Colonnade {Dial. Meretric. viii. 2) ; and in another passage {Xavigium. 
1 3) he makes one of his characters say that if he had twelve talents he 
would build himself a house in a convenient situation a little above the 
Painted Colonnade. 

Gottling, in Berichte uher die Verhandl. d. k. sacks. Gesell. d. H'issen. zii 
Leipzig, Philolog. histor. Cl., 5 (1853), pp. 59-72 ; id., Gesammelte Abhand'.iingen . 
2. pp. 133*150; Brunn, Gesch. d. gnech. Kunstter, 2. pp. 18-22 ; C. Wachsmuth. 
Die Stadt Athen, I. pp. 206 sq., 714, 715 ; id., 2. pp. 442, 445-447, 500-522 ; 
Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 166 sq.-. Miss Harrison. Ancient Athens, pp. 126 w.. 
132-140; A. S. Isluna.y, Handbook 0/ Greek Archaeolog}', pp. 3 ^T-a(> 9 - 

15. I. the Athenians arrayed against the Lacedaemonians at 
Oenoe. The battle of Oenoe is mentioned by no ancient author but 
Pausanias, who refers to it again in x. 10. 4. Its date is uncertain, but 
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a clue to it is furnished by the names of the artists Hypatodorus and 
Aristogiton who executed the group of statuary which the Argives 
dedicated at Delphi in memory of the joint victory (Paus. x. lo. 3 jy.) 
For the names of these artists occur on a Delphic inscription which, 
from the archaic style of the letters, appears to have been cut in the first 
half of the fifth century B.c. (Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 509, Inscr. No. 4 ; 
C. /. G. No. 2 5 ; Roehl, /. G. A. No. 165; id., Imagines Inscr. Grace. A nt. 
No. 53, p. 13 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 10 1 ; Kirchhoff, 
Studien zur Gescli. d. griech. Alphabets,'^ p. 142 sq., note; Roberts, 
Greek Epigraphy, No. 204, pp. 215, 228 sq.) This gives us approxi- 
mately the date of the artists, and consequently of the Argive trophy at 
Delphi, and of the battle of Oenoe. Now we know that after the breach 
with Sparta at Ithome, the Athenians concluded an alliance with the 
Argives, who were then at enmity with the Spartans (Thucydides, i. 102). 
The alliance was probably concluded towards the end of 463 B.c. (cp. 
Busolt, Griech. Geschichte, 2. p. 453 sqq.) ; and the joint victory of the 
new allies over the Lacedaemonians may have taken place not long 
after. But in 458 B.C. the Lacedaemonians defeated the Athenians and 
Argives at the battle of Tanagra (Thucydides, i. 108 ; Paus. i. 29. 9), 
and set up at Olympia a conspicuous trophy of their victory (Paus. v. 
10. 4). It is a plausible conjecture of Prof. C. Robert’s that the proud 
trophy at Olympia was the reply made by the Lacedaemonians to the 
monuments at Athens and Delphi by which the Athenians and Argives 
had commemorated the victory of Oenoe. It would follow that the 
battle of Oenoe was fought and the picture commemorating it was 
painted between 463 B.C. and 458 B.C. See C. Robert, in Hermes, 25 
(1890), pp. 412-422. Other writers have supposed that the battle of 
Oenoe was fought in the course of the Corinthian War (395-387 B.c.) 
The chief ground for this view is the statement of Pliny (A’. H. .xxxiv. 50) 
that the sculptor Hypatodorus flourished in 01 . 102 (372-369 B.c.) 
But the inscription referred to above seems to prove that the Hypato- 
dorus who worked with Aristogiton at the Argive trophy at Delphi must 
have li\ed about a centurj'' earlier than the date assigned to Hypatodorus 
by Pliny. Either, therefore, Pliny was mistaken as to the date of Hypato- 
dorus, or there were two sculptors of that name, and the Argive trophy at 
Delphi was e.xecuted by the elder of the two, assisted by Aristogiton. 
hIoreo\er, on the xiew that the battle of Oenoe took place in the 
Corinthian \\ ar ( 395‘387 b.c.), the picture of it in the Painted Colonnade 
must have been painted many years after the other wall-paintings in that 
building, which w'ere executed by Polygnotus and his contemporaries. 
But it does not seem natural that one wall should have been left blank 
so long after the others had been covered with paintings. Cp. H. 
Brunn, Gcsch. d. griech. Kiinstler, i. p. 294 sq. ; U. Kohler, in Hermes 
5 (1S71), p. 5 jy.; E. Curtius, Griech. Geschichte,^ 3. p. 184 sq.\ C. 
Wachsmuth, Die Sladt Aihen, 2. pp. 518-521. As to Oenoe in Argolis, 
where the battle appears to have been fought, see ii. 25. 2 note. 
There were two townships in Attica called Oenoe, one near Marathon 
(see note on i. 32. 3), and one on the Boeotian frontier (Herodotus, v. 
74 ; Thucydides, 11. 181. The latter seems to have been at Myupoli, 
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a place at the foot of Mt. Cithaeron, four miles south-east of Eleutherae, 
where there are extensive vestiges of antiquity, with remains of walls. 
See A. Milchhofer, ‘ Demenordnung des Kleisthenes,’ p. 32 ; Leake, 
Athens, 2. p. 130 (who identifies the ruins of Eleutherae with Oenoe, 
and places Eleutherae at MyupoU). 

15 . 2. Theseus and the Athenians fighting the Amazons. This 
painting was by Micon (see above, p. 1 34). The Amazons were depicted 
on horseback (Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 678 sq., with the Scholium). 
On similar representations of Amazons on red-figured Greek vases, see 
A. Klugmann, ‘ Combattimento di Amazzoni a cavallo sopra i vasi di 
stile bello,’ Annali delV Instituto, 39 (1867), pp. 21 1-225. A fine 
picture of a fight between Greeks and mounted Amazons, from a Greek 
vase, is given in Miss Harrison’s Ancient Athens, p. 135. Cp. S. 
Colvin, ‘ Paintings on the Amazon sarcophagus of Corneto,’ Jounuii 
of Hellenic Studies, 4 (1883), pp. 354-369. As to the expedition of 
the -Mnazons against Athens, see Plutarch, Theseus, 26 sq. 

Reinegg, in his description of the Caucasus, reports a legend of the 
Amazons as still current among the Circassians in his day. The 
legend, according to him, was this : “ When our forefathers, they say, 
still dwelt on the shores of the Black Sea, they had often wars v ith the 
Emmetsh. There were women who possessed what are now the 
Circassian and Soanian mountains, as well as the whole plain as far as 
Aghla-Kabak. They admitted no men among them, but, full of warlike 
spirit, associated with themselves every woman who cared to share in 
their wanderings and to join their heroic guild.” At last, after long 
wars, peace was made, and the Amazons became the wives of the 
Circassians. See Reinegg, Beschreibung des Kaukasus (Gotha and St. 
Petersburg, 1796), i. p. 238 sq. 

Stones of nations of Amazons have been reported from South 
America from an early date, and Sir Robert Schomburgk found the 
stories still widely spread among the Macusis and Arawaks (Indian 
tribes) of Guiana. The origin of these stories has been variously sought 
m the warlike character of the women of some Indian tribes fso 
Schomburgk), in the feminine appearance of the young Indian warriors 
with their long hair, smooth faces, necklaces and bracelets (so Mr. .A. 
R. Wallace), and in a misunderstanding of the native word Amazunu, 
which is said to mean “ a torrent or roaring mass of water, and was 
applied to the dangerous bore at the mouth of the Amazon” (Ur. D. G. 
Brinton). See R. Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch-Guiana, 2. p. 329 
sqq. ; id., in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 15 (1845). P- 
65 ; A. R. Wallace, Travels on the Amaaon and Rio Negro, p. 343 
(ed. 1889) ; von Martius, Zitr Ethnographie Amerikci s cuniat Brasiliens, 
p. 12^1 sqq.-, H. H. Smith, Brazil, pp. 573-585; D. G. Brinton, in 
The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 8 (1886), p. 250. 
On the tales of Amazons in ancient and modem times in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, see Archiv Jur Anthropologic, 5 (1S72), pp. 
220-225. 

15 . 2. Themiscyra was taken by Hercules. Cp. i. 2. i. As to 
vase-paintings illustrative of Hercules’s expedition against the .Amazons, 
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see E. Petersen, ‘ Ercole e le Amazoni,’ Annali delP Instituto, 56 (1884), 
pp. 269-284. 

15. 2 . a picture of the Greeks after their conquest of nium. 

This picture was by Polygnotus. It is said that among the Trojan women 
in the picture Polygnotus introduced a portrait of Cimon’s sister Elpinice, 
whose lover he was. She was represented as Laodice. See Plutarch, 
Cimon, 4. Laodice appeared also in Polygnotus’s great picture of the 
capture of Troy, which adorned the club-room at Delphi. See x. 26. 7. 

15 . 2. the kings are gathered together to consult etc. The 
same subject was depicted by Polygnotus in his picture of the capture 
of Troy at Delphi. See x. 26. 3. Ajax’s outrage on Cassandra is often 
depicted on vase-paintings. See note on v. 19. 5. 

15. 3 . The last painting depicts the combatants at Marathon. 
This picture, the most famous in the gallery, seems to have been a joint 
work of Micon and Panaenus. See above, p. 134 sq. From Pausanias’s 
description it seems that the picture was divided into three sections or 
scenes ; (i) the Greeks and Persians advancing against each other; (2) 
the flight of the Persians ; ( 3 ) the embarkation of the Persians. 

15. 3. the Boeotians of Plataea. They were depicted advancing 
in loose order, each man making the best speed he could ; they wore the 
Boeotian helmets ([Demosthenes,] lix. 94, p. 1377). The Persians 
were portrayed wearing trousers, their national garb (Persius, Sat. iii. 53 
sg.) ; they seem to have been represented as larger men than the 
Greeks (see above, p. 135). 

15 . 3. the Phoenician ships etc. When the Persians were 
throwing themselves into their ships and pushing off, an Athenian 
named Cynegirus laid hold of one of the ships to detain it, but his hand 
was severed by the blow of an axe and he fell (Herodotus, vi. 14 ; cp. 
J ustin, ii. 9. 16-19; Plutarch, Parallela, i ; pseudo-Plutarch, Pro 
nobilitate, 10 ; Himerius, Or. ii. 21). There was a portrait of him in 
the picture ; doubtless he was represented laying hold of a Persian ship 
(.Delian, A’af. An. vii. 38 ; h\ic\a.n, Jupiter Tragoedus, 32 ; Pliny, N. H. 
XXXV. 57 ; cp. Himerius, Or. x. 2). 

15 . 3. the hero Marathon. Cp. i. 32. 4. The picture of him 
in the great battle-piece is alluded to by Lucian {Jupiter Tragoedus, 
32 )- 

15. 3- Theseus, seeming to rise out of the earth. It is said that 
at the battle of Marathon not a few Greeks fancied they saw the 
phantom of Theseus, clad in armour, charging at their head against 
the Persians (Plutarch, Theseus, 35). For other stories of phantom 
warriors in battle, see x. 23. 2 note. For examples of figures rising out 
of the earth on monuments of ancient art, see Stephani, in Compte 
Rendu (St. Petersburg), for 1859, p. 5 i sq. 

15. 3. the people of Marathon were the first to regard 

Hercules as a god. Cp. i. 32. 4. 

15. 3- the most conspicuous in the painting are Callimachus, 

Miltiades etc. The figures of the leaders on both sides were 

real likenesses, not ideal or fanciful portraits. Pliny mentions this to 
show the perfection which the art of painting had reached in Panaenus’s 
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time ; he specifies portraits of Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cynegirus 
on the Athenian side, and of Datis and Artaphemes on the Persian 
side {N. H. xxxv. 57). Callimachus was slain at the ships (Herodotus, 
vi. 1 14; cp. Plutarch, Parallela, i). His portrait in the picture is 
referred to by Himerius {Or. x. 2) and Aelian {Nat. An. vii. 38). 
Miltiades was easily recognised though there was no inscription to 
identify him ; for he was represented in front of all the other Athenian 
generals, extending one hand in the direction of the enemy and cheering 
the Greeks on (Aeschines, iii. 186, with the Scholium, p. 347, ed. 
Schultz ; Aristides, Or. xlvi. vol. 2. p. 232, ed. Dindorf ; Schol. on 
Aristides, vol. 3. p. 566, ed. Dindorf; Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, 
vi- 3 )- 

Another portrait in the painting seems to have been that of Aeschylus ; 
for elsewhere (i. 21. 2) Pausanias remarks that the statue of Aeschylus in 
the theatre of Dionysus was executed much later than the painting 
of the battle of Marathon, a remark which implies that the painting 
contained a portrait of the poet. Another portrait in the picture was 
that of Epizelus (Aelian, Var. Hist. vii. 38), who was said to have been 
mysteriously struck blind by the sight of a phantom in the battle 
(Herodotus, vi. 117 ; he is called Polyzelus by Plutarch, Parallela, i, 
and by Suidas, s.v. 'iTTwias). A faithful dog, who accompanied his 
master to the battle, had also the honour of a place in the picture 
which commemorated the victory (Aelian, l.c.) 

15 . 3. a hero called Echetlus etc. See i. 32. 5. Another hero 
to whom Micon is said to have given a place in the picture of the battle 
was Butes ; only his helmet and one eye were visible, the rest of him 
was hidden by a mountain ; his name was inscribed beside him. See 
Zenobius, iv. 28 ; Proverb, e Cod. Bodleiano, Nos. 224, 492, in 
Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. Gaisford, pp. 22, 57 sq. •, cp. Suidas, s.v. 
^axTov r) Bout?;s ; Hesychius, s.v. Boi'-njs. It has been suggested that 
Butes appeared in the picture of the battle of the Amazons rather than 
in that of the battle of Marathon. Zenobius certainly only says that 
Butes was depicted “ among the combatants in the colonnade ” ; but con- 
sidering that the fame of the latter picture overshadowed that of all the 
rest in the Painted Colonnade, an expression like “ the battle-piece in 
the Colonnade ” could hardly but refer to the picture of the battle of 
Marathon. It has been conjectured also that the Butes of the picture 
was not the hero (cp. i. 26. 5 note), but the Argonaut of that name 
(Hyginus, Fab. 14 ; Apollonius Rhodius, i. 95 ; Apollodorus, i. 9. 16), 
and that the picture in which he appeared was Micon’s painting of the 
Argonauts in the sanctuary of the Dioscuri (Paus. i. 18. i). This is the 
view which O. Jahn {Archdologische Aufsatze, p. 19, note 13), H. 
Brunn {Gesch. d. griech. Kiinstlcr, 2. p. 23), and Professor C. Wachs- 
muth {Die Stadt Athen, 2. p. 509, note 3), are inclined to adopt. But 
there seems no sufficient reason for rejecting the express statement 
of Zenobius that Butes was depicted “ among the combatants in the 
colonnade.” 

15 . 4. shields taken from the Scionians and their allies. 

Scione revolted from Athens in 423 B.C., but in 421 B.C. it was taken 
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by the Athenians, who put the men to the sword and sold the women 
and children into captivity (Thucydides, iv. 120, v. 32). During the 
siege of Scione some allied troops succeeded in breaking through the 
Athenian lines and reinforcing the garrison (Thucydides, iv. 13 1). 
They doubtless shared the fate of their friends, and their shields, as we 
learn from Pausanias, graced the Painted Colonnade. 

15 . 4. the Lacedaemonians who were taken in the island of 
Sphacteria. The Lacedaemonians captured in Sphacteria in 425 B.c. 
numbered 292 (Thucydides, iv. 38). Dio Chrysostom mentions their 
shields along with the sword of Mardonius as among the glories of 
Athens (Or. ii. vol. i. p. 27, ed. Dindorf). Among these Lacedaemon- 
ian shields was probably that of the gallant Brasidas, which he lost 
while leading the attack on the Athenian entrenchments at Pylus ; it 
adorned the trophy which the Athenians set up after repulsing the 
attack (Thucydides, iv. 1 2 ; Diodorus, xii. 63 ; Plutarch, De gloria 
Atht'niensiiim, 7). 

16 . I. bronze statues of Solon etc. The bronze statue of Solon 
in the market-place is mentioned also by Demosthenes (x-xvi. 24, p. 807) 
and Aelian ( Var. Hist. viii. 1 6). 

16 . I. Seleucus— — fled to Ptolemy. See Diodorus, xix. 55 ; 
.A.ppian, Syriac. 53. His flight to Egypt took place in 316 B.C. 
(Droysen, Gcsch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 1. p. 313; ThirlwaW, History 0/ 
Greece, 7. p. 308). 

16 . I. he vanquished the army of Antigonus etc. This was in 
the battle of Ipsus. See i. 6. 7 note. 

16 . I. Seleucus took him prisoner. See i. 10. 2 note. 

16 . 2. he was assassinated by Ptolemy etc. Cp. .x. 19. 7. On 
the assassination of Seleucus by Ptolemy, sumamed Thunderbolt, in 281 
B.C., see Appian, Syriac. 62 sg. ; Justin, xvii. 2. 3 sg. ; Memnon, Frag. 

1 1 (Frag. Hist. Graec. ed. Muller, 3. p. 533 sg.) ; Pliny, N. H. vi. 31 ; 
Orosius, iii. 23. 63 sg. ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, ii. 2. p. 329 
sg. ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. p. 51. 

16 . 2. the guards. Literally “the kings” (roii fiaxrikeva-Lv). 

I have adopted KaysePs suggestion (Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthums- 
•wissenschaft, 6 (1848), p. 499) that “the kings” is here a compli- 
mentary title given to the Life Guards or Household troops (the French 
Maison du Rot). They may have been recruited from petty chieftains 
and men of good birth, and it may have been thought advisable to 
humour their pride with a high-sounding title. The English Life 
Guards were originally recruited largely from men of good family, and 
were always addressed as “ Gentlemen of the Life Guards ” (Macaulay, 
Hist, of England, ch. iii.; cp. Scott, Old Mortality, ch. vi.) But in the 
other passage on which Kayser rests this interpretation (Arrian, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 71 u, ed. Bekker) the expression “the kings” 
refers to the actual kings Philip Arrhidaeus and the youthful Ale.xander, 
son of Alexander the Great and Roxana, as my friend Mr. \V. Wyse has 
pointed out to me. 

16 . 2. venturing to give battle to the Gauls he was slain 

by them. Ptolemy Thunderbolt was defeated and slain by the Gauls 
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in 280 B.c. See Memnon, Frag. 14 {Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. Muller, 3. 
p. 534); Justin, xxiv. 5. 1-7 ; Polybius, ix. 35. 4; Eusebius, Chronic. 
vol. I. p. 235, ed. Schone ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Heilenismiis, ii. 2. p. 
343 sq. ; Thirlwall, History of Greece, 8. p. 57 sq. 

16 . 3. lie sent back to the Milesians at Branchidae the bronze 
Apollo etc. See viii. 46. 3 note ; and as to the image, see ii. 10. 5 ; 
ix. 10. 2. As to the temple at Branchidae, see note on vii. 5. 4. 

16 . 3. he founded Seleucia on the river Tigris. The decline of 
Babylon dated from the foundation of Seleucia, to which Seleucus and 
his successors transferred the seat of government. In the time of 
Strabo, at the beginning of our era, Seleucia was larger than Babylon, 
the greater part of which lay desolate. See Strabo, xvi. p. 73S. Pliny 
puts the population of Seleucia at 600,000, and says that its territory 
was the most fertile in all the east (A’. H. vi. 122). In the time of 
Josephus the inhabitants of Seleucia were mostly Greeks, mi.xed with 
many ^.lacedonians and not a few Syrians {Antiquit. Jud. xviii. 9. 8). 
All these writers mention the foundation of Seleucia by Seleucus. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6. 23) calls it “an ambitious work of 
Seleucus.” Tacitus {Ann. vi. 42) speaks of it as a “powerful city, girt 
with walls, and not sunk in barbarism, but mindful of its founder 
Seleucus.” 

16 . 3. left standing both the walls of Babylon and the sanctu- 
ary of Bel. Cp. iv. 23. 10; iv. 31. 5 ; viii. 33. 3, with the notes on 
this last passage. As to Bel (= Baal) cp. note on i. 14. 7 ‘Heavenly 
Aphrodite.’ 

17 . I. an altar of Mercy. If 've may trust Statius, whose de- 
scriptions of Greece seem to be accurate (see note on ix. 19. 6), this 
altar stood in a grove of laurels and olives. There was no image 
beside it. No incense was burnt and no blood shed on the altar. But 
offerings of hair and clothes hung beside it, and ribbons were tied to 
the laurel trees. See Statius, Theb. xii. 481-505. The first writer, 
apparently, who speaks of the altar is Apollodorus, who flourished about 
140 B.c. {Bibl. ii. 8. i, iii. 7. i). Later writers mention it frequently. 
See Diodorus, ,xiii. 22. 7 ; Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. 12. 3; id., Epist. 
13 and 39; Sextus Empiricus, Mathematicos, ix. 187, p. 430, line 
7 sq., ed. Bekker ; Lucian, Timon, 42; id., Demonax, 57; id., Bi^ 
Accusatus, 21 ; Seneca, Controvers. x. 5. 10, p. 497, ed. H. J. Muller; 
Libanius, ed. Reiske, i. p. 463 ; id., 4. pp. 253, 257, 259 ; Longinus, ‘ De 
inventione,’ in Rhctorcs Graeci, ed. Walz, 9. p. 550 ; Sopatrus, fliai'pecrts 
l'i)T>jjj.dT(uv, 'm R/ict. Graeci, ed. Walz, 8. p. 210 ; Theophilus Antecessor, 
P araphrasis Graeca Institut. Caesar., lib. i. tit. ii. vol. l . p. 17 sq. ed. 
G. 0. Reitz; Zenobius, i. 30; id., ii. 61 ; Schol. on Sophocles, Ocd. 
Cot. 260; Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 1151 ; Schol. on 
Demosthenes, ii. 6, p. 19; Schol. on Aeschines, ii. 15, p. 286, ed. 
Schultz. It is also mentioned in a late Greek inscription found in the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus at Athens (C. I. A. iii. No. 170; Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca, No. 792). It is said that after the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, Adrastus fled to Athens and took refuge at the 
altar of Mercy (Apollodorus, iii. 7. i ; Zenobius, i. 30). Similarly, the 
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children of Hercules, pursued by Eurystheus after the death of their 
father, are said to have taken sanctuary at the altar of Mercy in Athens 
(Apollodorus, ii. 8. i ; Zenobius, ii. 6 1 ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 
1 1 5 1 ; Schol. on Demosthenes, ii. 6, p. 1 9). According to one tradition 
it was the children of Hercules who, grateful for the protection accorded 
them at Athens, founded the altar (Statius, Theb. xii. 497 sq. ; Philo- 
stratus, Epist. 39). Diodorus tells us (xiii. 22. 7) that the Athenians 
were the first, and Pausanias here tells us that they were the only, 
Greek people who set up an altar of Mercy. But in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius at Epidaurus a small altar has been found with an in- 
scription : “ Hieroclos (dedicated) an altar of Mercy in obedience to a 
dream” (’Et^ij/repis apx^foXoytKij, 1883, p. 150). 

It has been conjectured that the altar of Mercy may have been 
identical with an altar of Zeus of the Market which is thought to have 
stood in the market-place (BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 338, line 32 
sg . ; compared with Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 410; C. I.A. i. No. 
23, line 5). The grounds for this conjecture are (i) that Euripides in 
his drama The Heraclids (69 sgg.) represents the children of Hercules 
as suppliants of Zeus of the Market, and (2) that the common tradition 
represented them as taking refuge at the altar of Mercy (see above). 
These two traditions may be combined by supposing that the altar of 
Mercy was identical with the altar of Zeus of the Market. But the 
existence of this latter altar is not well attested. The exact situation of 
the altar of Mercy in the market-place is not known. It was perhaps near 
the Painted Colonnade, since Pausanias mentions it immediately after 
the colonnade. Cp. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 436-440. 

17. I. altars of Modesty, of Kumour. The altar of Modesty 
{Aides) stood on the Acropolis, near the temple of Athena Guardian of 
the City (Polias). Modesty was said to have been the nurse of Athena. 
See Eustathius, on Homer, //. xxii. 45 I, p, 1279, lines 39-41 ; Hesychius, 
s.v. Ai’8ovs BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 355, lines 14-16. 

There was a priestess of Alodesty, who had a seat reserved for her in 
the theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A. iii. No. 367). Cp. Paus. iii. 20. 10. 
Aeschines mentions the altar of Rumour at Athens (i. 128) and says 
that public sacrifices were offered to her as a goddess (ii. 145). Her 
altar is said to have been erected after the battle of the Eurymedon, 
because the rumour of that great Athenian victory had reached Athens 
the same day (Schol. on Aeschines, i. 128, p. 277, ed. Schultz). 

17. 2. the gymnasium of Ptolemy. Pausanias has now quitted 
the market-place. The gy-mnasium of Ptolemy, which Pausanias tells 
us was not far from the market-place, probably stood to the east or 
north of it. For a Greek gymnasium, unlike the building to which we 
now gi\e that name, was a spacious edifice with open courts for the 
practice of running and leaping ; and room for such a structure could 
hardly ha\ e been found to the w-est or south of the market-place on 
account of the rise of the ground. A number of inscriptions relating to 
the discipline and training of the Athenian lads {ephebi) have been 
found at the Colonnade of Attains w'hich, as we have seen (p. 55 sqi), 
enclosed the market-place on the north-east. These inscriptions re- 
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peatedly mention the Ptolemaeum or gymnasium of Ptolemy {C. I. A. ii. 
No. 468, line 25 ; z'rf., No. 471, line 19 ; zd., 482, line 50) ; and if, as is 
probable, they were set up in it, we may suppose that the Ptolemaeum 
was somewhere to the east or north of the Colonnade of Attains. 
Pausanias’s statement that the gymnasium was beside the Theseum is 
confirmed by Plutarch (Theseus^ 36) ; but as the site of the Theseum is 
itself uncertain, this does not help us to determine the site of the 
gymnasium. 

The founder of the gymnasium was probably Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.C.) The building included a library to which the lads con- 
tributed a number of volumes (C. I. A. ii. No. 468, line 25 ; id.. No. 
482, line 50). It seems indeed to have been specially used as a literary 
institute, for the lads attended lectures on philosophy in it (C. /. A. ii. 
No. 479, line 19), and Cicero represents himself and his friends as 
having listened to a discourse by the philosopher Antiochus in the same 
building {De finibus., v. i. i). Cp. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 169; 
Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 319; Miss Harrison, Ancient AiJiois, p. 144 sqq. 

17. 2. Juba tbe Libyan. In the course of the excavations con- 
ducted at the Colonnade of Attains in 1861 a marble head was found, 
which H. Brunn proposed to identify as the head of the statue of 
Juba 11 . here mentioned by Pausanias. The head is life-size and of fine 
workmanship. It represents a young man with a bandage or wrapper 
wound round his head several times. Brunn compared it with a head 
of a young man found at Julia Caesarea in .Africa, the capital of 
Juba II. This African head Brunn had previously identified as that 
of Juba II. on the strength of its resemblance to portraits of Juba on 
coins, and on other evidence. He thinks that the head found in the 
Colonnade of Attalus represents the same man, namely Juba II. See 
Annali dclP Instituto, 29 (1857), pp. 194-197, with Tav. d' agg. E; 

33 (1861), p. 412 sq. ■, Bulletino del! Inst, for 1861, p. 42 sq. ; 
Cavvadias, rAvjrTa tou ’EtlviKoP MovtcJou, No. 457. Brunn shared 
the belief, then general, that the building in which the head was found 
was the gymnasium of Ptolemy. It is now known, however, to be 
the Colonnade of Attalus (see above, p. 55). This weakens Brunn's 
argument to some extent. In the Colonn.ade of Attalus was found 
the inscribed base of a statue of King Ptolemy, son of Juba ; it was 
erected by the Athenian people, and probably stood beside or near the 
statue of his father King Juba in the gymnasium of Ptolemy (Stuart 
and Revett, Azitiquities of Athens, 3. p. i ; C. /. G. No. 360 ; C. I. A. 
hi. No. 555). 

17 . 2. Cbrysippus of Soli. Cicero (/A- Jinibus, i. ii. 39) and 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 7. 182) mention a statue of Chrysippus in the 
market-place (Ceramicus) at Athens. It represented the philosopher 
seated with his hand stretched out. but so puny in person that the 
statue was almost hidden by that of a burly cavalier which stood beside 
It- Whether this was the statue seen by Pausanias is doubtful. 

17. 2. a sanctuary of Theseus. This sanctuary is said to have 
been constructed to enshrine the bones of Theseus which were brought 
to .Athens by Cimon after the Persian war, apparently in the year 469 
VOU II L 
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B.C. (see note on § 6). It became one of the most sacred and 
famous sanctuaries in Athens (Plutarch, De exilio, 17; Strabo, ix. p. 
396). It enjoyed the privileges of an asylum or sanctuary in the strict 
sense ; all persons in danger who took refuge within its precinct were 
safe. Runaway slaves especially seem to have fled to it. See Plutarch, 
Theseus, 36; Aristophanes, Knights, 1311 sq., with the Scholium; 
Aristophanes, Seasons, quoted by Pollux, vn. 2. 13 ; Diodorus, iv. 63 ; 
Etymolog. iMagnum, s.w. Oijcreiov and Grjo-twrpiij/ • Hesychius and 
Fhotms, Lexicon, s.v. Qifrtiov ; BekkeHs Anecdoia Graeca, i. p. 264, 
line 21 sq. ■, Schol. on Aeschines, iii. 13, p. 318, ed. Schultz. The 
precinct must have been of some extent, for we hear of troops bivouack- 
ing (Thucydides, vi. 61) and of Pisistratus addressing an assembly of 
the people in it (.\ristotle. Constitution of Athens, 15). The Council of 
the Five Hundred occasionally met in the Theseum (C. /. A. ii. No. 
481, line 2 jy.), and it is said that trials were sometimes held in it (Photius. 
Lexicon, s.v. Gi/o-ctor ; Etymolog. y[agnu>n,s.v.Cti\ijtLov, p. 451). The 
elections by lot to certain magistracies regularly took place in the 
Theseum, the otficers who presided at the elections being the six archons 
called Thesmothetae or ‘ lawgivers ’ (.Aeschines, iii. 13, with the Schol. 
p. 318, ed. .Schultz; .Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 62). We hear 
of building materials being fetched from the Theseum (C. /. A. ii. 834 b, 
col. i. lines 9 sq., 30 sq., 65 sq., col. ii. lines 31,55 sqi), and mention is 
made of treasures of Theseus (C. L A. i. Nos. 210, 273), which were 
probably kept in his sanctuary. Festivals were held in honour of 
Theseus ; they included a procession, athletic contests, and a torch-race. 
The names of the victors in the contests were engraved on a slab of 
stone or bronze which was set up in the Theseum. See C. L. A. ii. Nos. 
444 t 44 5 i 44 ^' 44 ^' 47 * 1 T A. iii. Nos. 104, 107 ; AeArtov dp'y^ato- 
XoytKoi’, 18S9, p. 147 s?- Cp. Plutarch, Theseus, 36; A. Mommsen, 
Hcortologie, p. 269 sqq. The priest of Theseus had a seat reserved for 
him in the theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A. iii. No. 41). 

With regard to the position of the Theseum, Plutarch says that it 
was situated in the middle of the city, beside the present gymnasium ” 
(fThestUi, jb). This tallies with the statement of Pausanias that the 
Theseum w^as beside the gymnasium of Ptolemy, which was not far from 
the market-place. \\ e have seen some ground for supposing that the 
g\ninasiuin was near the Colonnade of Attains, either to the north or 
east of It. A pass.age in Aristotle seems to show that the Theseum was 
not far from the ascent to the Acropolis. The passage in question 
narrates how Pisistratus succeeded in disarming the Athenians and 
making himself master of .Athens. It runs thus (Constitution of Athens, 
15): “Having caused the citizens to assemble under arms in the 
Theseum. he (Pisistratus) attempted to address them. But he purposely 
lowered his \oice a little ; .and when they said that they could not hear, 
he bade them ascend to the gateway of the Acropolis, in order that he 
might be more audible. While he spun out his harangue, men 
appointed for the purpose took the weapons and shut them up in the 
buildings near the Theseum, after which they w'ent and told Pisistratus. 
He, on the conclusion of his speech, informed the people what had been 
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done about the weapons, and told them not to be surprised or dis- 
couraged but to go and mind their own aftairs, while he would attend to 
the business of government.” The reading in the manuscript is uncertain 
in one part of this passage ; according to another reading (’AraKciw 
instead of Gijcreuo) Pisistratus assembled the citizens not in the Theseum 
but in the Anaceum. This is supported by a parallel passage in 
Polyaenus (i. 21. 2), who describing the same event says that the 
citizens assembled under arms in the Anaceum, and that when they had 
followed Pisistratus to the gateway of the Acropolis his agents “gathered 
up and brought down the weapons to the sanctuary of Agraulus.” The 
Anaceum and the sanctuary of Agraulus were near each other on the 
northern slope of the Acropolis (see i. 18. i sg. with the notes). Plence 
if we adopt the reading ’Ai’aiceuij in the passage of Aristotle, it will 
follow that the Theseum was situated on the northern slope of the 
Acropolis, not far from the Anaceum. Cp. C. Wachsmuth, in Rhcinischcs 
Museum, N.F. 46 (1891), p. 327 sq. Even without adopting this 
reading we may to some extent reconcile the accounts of .Aristotle and 
Polyaenus by supposing that among “ the buildings near the Theseum ” 
mentioned by Aristotle was the sanctuary' of Ag’raulus mentioned by 
Polyaenus. From this again it would follow that the Theseum lay on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis near the Anaceum and the sanctuary 
of Agraulus. In any case, if .Aristotle is right, there was a Theseum at 
Athens long before Cimon brought back the supposed bones of Theseus 
to Athens in 469 B.C. 

Thus the evidence of Aristotle, taken in connexion with that of 
Pausanias and of the inscriptions found in the Colonnade of Attains, 
points to the conclusion that the Theseum stood somewhere between 
the Colonnade of Attains and the north-western foot of the .Acropolis, 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of the ruined chapel of Joanna. 

An attempt has been made to determine the position of the Theseum 
in another way. Demosthenes says in one passage l.xviii. 129, p. 270) 
that Tromes, the father of Aeschines, was a slave of a certain Elpias, 
who kept a school beside the Theseum ; and in another passage (xix. 
249, p. 419) Demosthenes says that .Aeschines's father taught a school 
beside the sanctuary of the Physician Hero. It seems natural to sup- 
pose that in these two passages Demosthenes is referring to the same 
period in Tromes’s life when he was an usher in the school of Elpias : 
and if this is so, it follows that the Theseum was near the sanctuary of 
the Physician Hero. This was the view taken by .Apollonius in his life 
of .Aeschines ; for, evidently combining the two statements of Demo- 
sthenes, he sa\'s th.at the father of .Aeschines “was originally a slave and 
taught letters with fetters on his legs beside the Theseum and the shrine 
of the Physician” {Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 265). Now, 
two inscriptions relating to the Hero Physician and his sanctuary have 
been found at Athens in Athena Street opposite the fountain of Poreas. 
One of these inscriptions (C. I. A. ii. 403) contains a dedication to the 
Hero Physician by a certain Eucles, followed by a decree of the Council 
of Five Hundred ordering that a commission be appointed to manufac- 
ture a jug for the Hero Physician out of some of the petty silver offer- 
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iiigs in his shrine, and providing that the names of the persons who had 
dedicated the silver offerings wrhich were to be used in making the jug 
should be engraved on a slab of stone and set up in the sanctuary. 
The inscription concludes with a list of these petty offerings, the names 
of their dedicators, the weight of silver used in making the jug, the 
expense of making it, and the sum paid for cutting the inscription on 
the stone. Among the petty offerings used up in making the jug are 
silver eyes, legs, and a hand, doubtless dedicated by persons who 
ascribed to the Hero Physician the cure of corresponding members of 
their own bodies. The other inscription (C. I. A. ii. No. 404) contains 
a decree of the Council of Five Hundred ordering that some new vessels 
be made for service in the sanctuary of the Hero Physician to replace 
others which were old and worn out. The two inscriptions are pub- 
lished with notes by Prof. G. Hirschfeld in Hermes, 8 (1874), pp. 
350-360. As the stones on which these two inscriptions are carved are 
large and heavy, it has been conjectured that the sanctuary in w'hich 
they were originally set up cannot have been far from the spot where 
they were found. If so, the sanctuary of the Hero Physician must have 
been near the fountain of Boreas in Athena Street, to the north of the 
modem Hermes Street, at a considerable distance north of the so- 
called Colonnade (more properly Gymnasium) of Hadrian (see note on 
i. 18. 9). It would follow that the Theseum, being near the sanctuaiy 
of the Hero Physician, would also have to be looked for in this neigh- 
bourhood. This is confirmed by an inscription containing a dedication 
to Theseus which Pittakis copied at the fountain of Boreas (C. I. A. ii. 
1180; Rangabe, Antiquites Helleniqtces, 2. p. 736, No. 1059). But 
on the other hand the evidence of Aristotle, as we have seen, is in 
favour of placing the Theseum much further south. The inscriptions 
may very well have been transported from their original sites. 

The Hero Physician, it may here be remarked, has sometimes been 
wrongly confounded with To.xaris, whose tomb was not far from the 
Dipylum on the left of the road to the Academy. Toxaris was said to 
be a Scythian who died at Athens and was worshipped by the Athenians 
as a hero under the name of the Stranger Physician. A white horse 
was regularly sacrificed at his tomb. See Lucian, Scytha, I sq. ; L. v. 
Sybel, ‘Toxaris,’ Hermes, 20 (1885), pp. 41-55. The original name of 
the Hero Physician, on the other hand, was said to be Aristomachus ; 
he was buried at Marathon beside the sanctuary of Dionysus, and was 
revered by the natives of the district. See Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 1. 
p. 262, line 16 sqq. ; cp. Schol. on Demosthenes, xix. 249, p. 419. 

Some of the inscriptions relating to the Theseum (C /. A. ii. Nos. 
444 , 445 , 446) were found at the chapel of St. Demetrius Katephores, 
and as they contain a provision that copies of them were to be set up in 
the Theseum, it might be inferred that the Theseum stood at or near 
the spot wheie the inscriptions were found. The chapel of St. Deme- 
trius Katephores, which has been removed, stood about half-way 
between the Metropolitan Church and the north-eastern foot of the 
Acropolis, at the spot where the maps now mark the Diogeneum or 
gymnasium of Diogenes (cp. Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. i. i), on the 
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strength of a number of inscriptions relating to the gymnasium which 
have been found there (see E. Curtius, StaJtgesc/iithte, p. Ixxxv.) But 
the evidence of Pausanias is against placing the Theseum so far to the 
east and at such a distance from the market-place. It would seem that 
the stones which contain the inscriptions were carried thither to help 
in building the Frankish wall, which is commonly called the wall of 
Valerian. See Milchhofer, ‘.A.then,’ p. 173 sq. 

A scholiast on Aristophanes {Eccles. 685 sq.) states that the 
Theseum was beside the Royal Colonnade. But this statement of the 
scholiast seems to be a mere unwarrantable inference of his own from 
the passage of Aristophanes on which he is commenting ; he supposes 
that the Theseum was a colonnade, which it certainly was not. 

The Theseum we have been discussing was not the only sanctuary 
of Theseus at Athens. This appears from the terms in which Thucy- 
dides refers to it ; he speaks of it as “ the Theseum in the city ” ( vi, 61 ), 
clearly implying that there was at least one other Theseum outside the 
city proper. That there was another Theseum between or near the 
Long Walls is made certain by a passage in Andocides (i. 45), where it 
is said that during the alarm excited by the mutilation of the Hermae 
the residents in the city were ordered to assemble under arms in the 
market-place, w-hile the residents between the Long Walls were to gather 
in the Theseum, and the residents in Piraeus were to muster in the 
market-place of Hippodamus. It is clearly out of the question that the 
Theseum here mentioned by Andocides should have been the famous 
one which, as Plutarch says (Theseus, 36), stood in the heart of the 
city. The Theseum between or near the Long Walls may be the one 
which, as w'e learn from an inscription (C. I. A. ii. No. 1059), was 
farmed out by the corporation of Piraeus along with other sacred pre- 
cincts. If this identification is correct, the precinct was more probably 
outside of, than between, the Long Walls ; for in the inscription it is 
stipulated that the tenants of the precincts shall not grow corn on more 
than one-half of the sacred lands, and that no timber or earth shall be 
removed by them from the Theseum. This implies that the precinct of 
the Theseum w-as of some extent. Professor Milchhofer proposes to 
identify it with a large quadrangular enclosure on a spur which projects 
northward into the plain from the hill of Munychia. The enclosure, 
about 58 to 60 metres long from east to west, is formed by blocks of 
conglomerate stone set upright in rows. There are four such rows on 
the west side, and two rows on each of the other sides. See Milch- 
hofer, in Kartcn von Attika, Erldiiterndcr Text, Heft i. p. 37 sq. ; id., 

‘ Piraeus,’ in Baumeisteds Denknialer, p. 1200. Cp. Leake, Athens, i. 
PP- 392, 419 note I ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Studt Athen, i. p. 335 : id., 
2 . pp. 148, 193. The inscription of Roman date, already repeatedly 
referred to, which records the restoration of sanctuaries in Athens, 
Piraeus, etc., makes mention of “precincts of Theseus” (’Er/iv/pepis 
<i.p\aio\oyiKrj, 1884, p. 170), showing that there were at least two of 
them. According to Philochorus (referred toby Plutarch, Theseus, 35) 
there were four sanctuaries of Theseus in Athens or .Attica ; there had 
formerly been more, but Theseus dedicated all the rest to Hercules 
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from gratitude for having been released by him from the lower world 
(cp. § 4 note). 

The name Theseum has been traditionally given to the beautiful 
Doric temple, the best preserv'ed of all Greek temples, which stands 
about a quarter of a mile to the north-west of the Acropolis at Athens. 
Before examining the claims of the temple to its traditional designation, 
it will be necessary briefly to describe it. 

It stands on an eminence which projects northward into the plain 
from the group of low hills (.Areopagus, Nyinphaeum hill, etc.) that lies 
to the west of the Acropolis. This eminence was known in antiquity as 
the Market Hill {Kolonos Agomios\ since it bounded the market-place 
on the west (see above, p. 125). The temple is of the Doric order, and 
of the class called peripteral hexastyle, i.e. it is surrounded by a 
colonnade and has six columns at each of its narrow ends. It rests 
upon a three-stepped basement. The foundations and the lowest of 
the three steps are constructed of hard Piraeic limestone; the two upper 
steps and the temple itself are built of white Pentelic marble. The 
temple faces about eight degrees to the south of east. It measures 104 
feet in length by 45 feet in breadth on the highest step of the basement. 
The number of columns in the colonnade is thirty-four, of which there are 
six at each of the ends and thirteen at each of the sides, the comer 
columns being' reckoned twice over. The columns are 19 feet high, 
including the capitals, and vary in diameter from 3 feet 5 inches at the 
base to 2 feet 7 inches at the top. They are thus slenderer than those 
of the Parthenon. Each column is composed of seven drums and has 
twenty flutes, the depth of which diminishes towards the top. The 
entasis or swelling of each column in the middle is very slight. The 
intercolumniation or distance between the columns is 5^ feet. 

The cdla or core of the temple consists of a central chamber or 
naos in the narrow sense, with a fore-chamber {pronaos) at the east end 
and a back-chamber (cpislhodontos) at the west end. The fore-chamber 
is deeper than the back-chamber, and this, together with the richer 
sculptural decoration at the east end, proves conclusively that the east 
end was the front of the temple. Both fore-chamber and back-chamber 
opened on the colonnade through a pair of columns between antae, as 
the pillar-Iike terminations of the side-walls were called. 

All round the outside of the temple, above the architrave, runs a 
Doric frieze of alternate triglyphs and metopes. The metopes are 68 
in number. Of these only eighteen are adorned with sculptured reliefs, 
namely the ten at the eastern end of the temple, and the eight at the 
eastern ends of the north and south sides (four on the north side and 
four on the south side). 

The subjects of the sculptures in the ten metopes of the eastern 
front are nine of the labours of Hercules, one of the labours being 
represented on two metopes. These labours are, beginning with the 
south: (i) Hercules and the Nemean lion; (2) Hercules and the 
Lernaean hydra ; (3) Hercules and the Ceiynaean hind ; (4) Hercules 
and the Eiymanthian boar; (5) Hercules and the horse of Diomede ; 
(6) Hercules and Cerberus ; (7) Hercules and Hippolyta, queen of the 
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Amazons; (8 and 9) Hercules and the triple-bodied Geryon ; (10) 
Hercules and one of the Hesperides. These ten metopes are, however, 
much damaged. The eight metopes on the north and south sides are 
better preserved. They represent the exploits of Theseus, namely, on 
the south side (beginning at the east); (i) the conquest of the 
Minotaur; (3) the capture of the bull of Marathon ; (3) the punishment 
of Sinis ; (4) the punishment of Procrustes ; on the north side (beginning 
at the east) : (5) the conquest of Periphetes the club-man ; (6) the 
wrestling with the Arcadian Cercyon ; (7) the conquest and punishment 
of Sciron ; (8) the capture of the Crommyan sow. 

In addition to these sculptured metopes there is a sculptured frieze 
at each end of the cella. The arrangement of these friezes is peculiar. 
The western frieze extends simply across the width of the cella, from aula 
to anta. But the eastern frieze is prolonged in a straight line beyond 
the artia on each side so as to cross the ambulatory and meet the 
epistyle or beams surmounting the colonnade. The west frieze is about 
25 feet long ; the east frieze is about 37 feet long. The subject of the 
west frieze is the battle between the Centaurs and Lapiths. The subject 
of the east frieze is a battle fought in presence of six seated deities, 
who are divided into two separate groups of three each. The battle 
depicted in this east frieze has not been identified with certainty ; various 
conjectural explanations of it have been offered. Leake thought it was 
a battle of the giants, because some of the combatants are hurling 
rocks. But the adversaries of the giants were the gods ; and in the 
frieze the gods are seated tranquilly looking on, without taking part 
in the fight. K. O. Muller explained the battle to be that between 
Theseus and the rebel Pallantids (Plutarch, Theseus, 13); H. Brunn 
argued that it represents the battle fought by the Athenians against 
Eutystheus on behalf of the Heraclids who had fled from Eurystheus 
and taken refuge at Athens (see i. 32. 6 note). 

All these sculptures are in their places ; they are carved out of 
Parian marble. (Miss Harrison says that the friezes are of Pentelic 
marble. But this seems to be a mistake. See Lepsius, Gricchische 
Alarmorstudien, p. 1 18.) They were all painted, and retained traces of 
their colours down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Leake 
says ; “ Vestiges of brazen and golden-coloured arms, of a blue sky, 
and of blue, green, and red drapery are still very apparent.” The 
building itself, or at least large portions of it, was also painted ; vestiges 
of colour are still to be seen in places, while in others only the drawing 
of the pattern remains. A painted foliage and maeander pattern may 
be seen on the interior comice of the peristyle, and painted stars on 
the cassettes of the coflFered ceiling. The triglyphs and mutules were 
blue, the guttae bright red. Coloured restorations of a capital of one 
of the antae and of the cassettes of the ceiling are given by Prof. G. 
Semper in his work, Der i. plates i., v., and vi. 

The sculptures of the gables have disappeared ; that they existed is 
proved by the traces of their fastenings. 

The existing sculptures must have been executed contemporaneously 
with the building of the temple ; for they are so fitted in that they must 
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have been in their places before the roof was put on. The walls of the 
temple show traces of having been coated with stucco, probably to 
recei\e paintings. As to the precise date when the temple with its 
sculptures was erected, opinions differ. All are agreed that it is a work 
of about the middle of the fifth century B.C. Its fine proportions, the 
presence of the optical curves, the exquisite finish of the workmanship, 
and the nature of the materials, all prove that the temple belongs to the 
age of Pericles. But whether it was built soon before or soon after or 
simultaneously w'ith the Parthenon, is disputed. Formerly the general 
view was that the temple was earlier than the Parthenon ; but in recent 
years opinion has veered round, and architects now incline to hold that 
the so-called Theseum is the later of the two temples, mainly because 
it is supposed to e.vhibit more advanced tendencies to lonicism in 
architectural details. This is the opinion of Dr. Dorpfeld and Mr. P. 
Graef. 

The conclusions as to the dates of the two temples, drawn from a 
comparison of their sculptures, are also discrepant. All admit that the 
resemblances between the west frieze of the so-called Theseum and the 
metopes of the Parthenon are so close that the one must have been to 
some extent modelled on the other. Take, for example, the figure 
of the Centaur who is heaving up a wine-jar to hurl it at a prostrate 
Lapith. This figure occurs both on the frieze of the Theseum and on 
one of the metopes of the Parthenon. But which was the original and 
which the copy ? The answer seems supplied by the observation that 
the figures on the frieze are broken up into separate, metope-like groups, 
loosely connected by a figure thrown in here and there to give an 
artificial unity to the whole. From this the natural conclusion would 
seem to be that the sculptor of the frieze had before him the metopes 
of the Parthenon depicting the battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapiths, and that he made up his frieze by putting together into a single 
battle - piece the scenes which were separately represented in the 
metopes, altering the figures to some extent and adding some fresh ones 
to link the whole together, but not so skilfully as to conceal the joinings. 
The opposite conclusion, it is true, has been drawn by Mr. A. S. 
Murray. Fie thinks that the partial separation of the groups on the 
frieze suggested to the sculptor of the Parthenon the idea of employing 
the same subjects for metopes. But this view, I confess, seems to me 
forced and unnatural, 

A comparison of the sculptured metopes of the so-called ‘ Theseum ’ 
with the similar subjects depicted on .\ttic vase-paintings seems also to 
favour the later date of the ‘ Theseum.’ The comparison has been insti- 
tuted by .Mr. W'alther .Muller. He finds that the metopes of the ‘Theseum’ 
have been imitated on many Attic vases, but that none of these imita- 
tions is older than 430 B.C. The conclusion is that the metopes were 
executed not much before that year. But from the way in which the 
metopes are fitted in between the triglyphs, we know that they must 
have been placed in position before the temple was roofed (L. Julius, in 
Annali deW Instituto, 50 (1878), p. 204). It would follow that the 
‘ Theseum ’ was completed little if at all before 430 B.C. But the 
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Parthenon was built between 447 B.C. and 432 b.C. See note on i. 
24. 5. 

The names of the sculptors who adorned the temple are not known. 
From the style of the metopes Mr. L. Julius has argued that they were 
probably executed by Myron or his pupds. He bases this conclusion 
on the multiplicity and variety of the situations, the absence of drapery, 
the vigour, vivacity, and truth to nature of the nude human figures and 
animals, the want of intellectual expression on the faces, and the super- 
ficial, somewhat stiff, archaic treatment of the hair and beards. His 
view is accepted as probable by Prof. Overbeck and Mr. A. S. Murray, 
though the latter is of opinion that the sculptures were executed rather 
by a pupil of Myron than by Myron himself ; for “ they may have 
his faults and peculiarities, but they have not the style of so great a 
master.” 

The temple, though on the whole well preserved, has sustained 
some damage in the course of ages. Lightning has shattered a portion 
of the north-west comer, and earthquakes have displaced some of the 
drums of the columns. The interior of the temple was altered in 
Byzantine times to convert it into a church of St. George. The ancient 
roof has been replaced by a barrel-vault. 

It remains to state the arguments for and against the view that this 
fine Doric temple is the Theseum : (I) in favour of the view that it is 
the Theseum there are ( i ) the tradition which, for some centuries at 
least, has designated the temple as the Theseum ; (2) the evidence of 
the eight sculptured metopes representing the deeds of Theseus, and the 
west frieze representing the fight of the Centaurs and Lapiths, at which 
Theseus, according to the legend, was present ; and (3) the traces of a 
coating of stucco on the inside walls of the temple : for this goes to 
prove that the walls were embellished with paintings, and we know from 
Pausanias that the walls of the Theseum were so adorned. With 
regard to ( i ), the first writer in modern times to call the temple the 
Theseum was the anonymous author of a Greek tract on the topography 
of Athens, which is preserved in the Paris library, and seems to have 
been written about the end of the fifteenth century. See C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt Athen, i. pp. 357, 743; Mitthcil. d. areft. Inst, in Athen, 
8 (1883), p. 30 sqq. Henceforth the temple continued to bear the 
name of the Theseum without question till about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when Ludwig Ross disputed its claim to the title and 
proposed to identify it with the temple of Arcs (Paus. i. 8. 4), a 
designation which had already been applied to the temple by the early 
Italian traveller Cyriacus of Ancona (C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
I. pp. 358, 727). This brings us to 

(H) the arguments against the temple being the Theseum: (i) 
Theseus was not a god but a hero ; hence his sanctuary was not a 
temple but a kerdon, or hero’s shrine. The distinction between deities 
and worshipful heroes was a sharp one in Greek religion ; only a deity 
had a temple (naos) ; a hero had a heroic shrine {/leroon), precinct 
{temenos), or sanctuary {hieron). The only two writers who speak of 
the Theseum as a temple are Hesychius {s.v. Oija-elov) and the author 
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of the Etymologiacm Magjitim (p. 451, s.v. Q-qaeiov). But very little 
weight can be attached to the evidence of such late writers. The 
Theseum is called a sanctuary (Jtieron) and a sacred close {sekos) by 
Pausanias (i. 17. 2 and 6), a hero’s shrine (Jieroon) by Photius {Lexicon, 
s.v. Oiia-eiov) and an anonymous writer in BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. 
p. 264, line 21 ; and a precinct {temenos) by Harpocration and Suidas 
{s.v. <di)iTdov) as well as on an inscription {C. I. A. ii. No. 444). 
Generally, however, it was called simply the Theseum, as by Aristo- 
phanes {Knights, 1312), Thucydides (vi. 61), Demosthenes (.wiii. 129, 
p. 270), Aeschines (iii. 13), KnstotXe. {Constitution of Athens, 15 and 
62), Diodorus (iv. 62), and Plutarch {De e.xilio, 17). Now, whereas 
Greek temples regularly fronted east, it would seem that the shrines or 
precincts of heroes faced west. At least we are told that sacrifices to 
deities were offered to the east, sacrifices to heroes to the west (Schol. 
on Pindar, Isthm. iii. no, ed. Bockh) ; and this is confirmed by the 
precinct of the hero Pelops at Olympia, which has been found to open 
to the south-west (see note on v. 13. i). But the so-called Theseum 
at Athens is a regular temple with its front to the east (see above). 
It must therefore have been dedicated to a god, not to a mere hero like 
Theseus. (It is true that Diodorus, iv. 62, says the Athenians honoured 
Theseus ‘‘with god-like honours” ; but this expression is clearly loose 
and incorrect. Plutarch rightly describes the honours paid to Theseus 
as heroic, not divine. See Plutarch, Theseus, 35 ; id., Ciinon, 8.) 

(2) The temple in question belongs by its style to the age of Pericles 
and seems to be later than the Parthenon, which was completed about 
432 B.c. But the Theseum was constructed in the age of Cimon and 
seems to have been begun not later than 469 B.C. (see note on i. 1 7. 6). 
It follows that the two edifices cannot be the same. 

(31 The evidence of Aristotle, Plutarch, and Pausanias as to the 
situation of the Theseum is against identifying it with the temple in 
question, and is in favour of placing it to the east of the market-place 
and the north of the Acropolis (see above, p. 146 ry.) 

(4) The argument that the temple must be the Theseum because 
eight of the metopes and one at least of the friezes represented the 
exploits of Theseus is met by showing, as L. Ross did, that the subjects 
sculptured on the metopes and on the friezes of Greek temples had no 
necessary relation to the deities of the temples. Thus, for example, the 
Centaurs of some of the Parthenon metopes have no connexion with 
Athena, the goddess of the temple. The labours of Hercules were 
sculptured on the metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (see v. 
10. 9). 

On the whole, the preponderance of evidence is against the view 
that the so-called ‘Theseum’ was really the sanctuary of Theseus. 
But if the temple in question was not the Theseum, to what god was it 
dedicated ? 

\'arious answers to this question have been given. L. Ross, as we 
have seen, thought that the temple was that of .A.res (see i. 8. 4 note). 
.-\nother theory, advocated by Professor C. Wachsmuth and Professor 
E. Cuitius, identifies the temple with the “very famous sanctuary of 
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Hercules, Averter of Evil, in Melite” mentioned by a scholiast on 
Aristophanes {Frogs, 501 ; cp. Hesychius, s.z'. Ik -MeXiti;? /xacmyias ; 
Zenobius, v. 22). The so-called ‘Theseum’ certainly seems to 
have been in the quarter Melite (see note on i. 14. 6) ; and the ten 
metopes on the eastern front illustrating the labours of Hercules would 
be very appropriate in a temple of Hercules. But Pausanias makes no 
mention of a temple of Hercules in this quarter, and it is very unlikely 
that he would have passed over without notice so striking and beautiful 
a temple as the so-called ‘ Theseum.’ Professor Curtius’s conjecture 
{Stadtgeschichte, p. 295), that Pausanias purposely omitted to mention 
this temple of Hercules because his religious feelings as an Ionian 
Greek were hurt at the deification of Hercules, can hardly be taken very 
seriously. 

Another view, adopted by Professors U. Kohler and Loeschcke, and 
now by Professor Milchhdfer {Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 1 1 
(1891), p. 753 sgi), is that the temple is that of Paternal Apollo (see 
Pans. i. 3. 4 note). But the temple of Paternal Apollo seems to have 
been in the market-place ; and there is no evidence that the market- 
place extended so far westward as to include the eminence on which 
the ‘ Theseum ’ stands. 

It is enough to mention the theory of K. Lange {Haus und Halle, 
p. 67), that the so-called ‘Theseum’ is the sanctuaiy of Heavenly 
Aphrodite (Paus. i. 14. 7), and the view of Dr. Dyer that it may have 
been the sanctuary of the Amazons (as to which see Plutarch, Theseus, 
27; Diodorus, iv. 28. 2; Stephanus Byzantius, wt'. ’A/aafoveioi' ; Har- 
pocration, s.v. ’A/ta^dvetoi'). 

Lastly, it has been proposed to identify the so-called ‘ Theseum ’ with 
the temple of Hephaestus described by Pausanias (i. 14. 6). This view, 
first advocated by Mr. Pervanoglu, has been accepted by H. G. 
Lolling, Dr. Ddrpfeld, and Miss Harrison. The only argument in 
favour of it is that it seems best to harmonise with Pausanias’s account 
of the topography. An objection to this view is that in the sculptured 
metopes and frieze of the ‘Theseum’ there is no reference to Heph- 
aestus. However, as we ha\'e seen, the sculptures of the metopes and 
even of the frieze of a Greek temple appear to have often had little or no 
relation to the god of the temple. It was otherwise with the sculptures 
of the gables or pediments ; they seem generally to have had a direct 
reference to the deity of the temple ; but in the case of the so-called 
‘ Theseum ’ these sculptures have disappeared. 

On the whole, the view which identifies the so-called ‘ Theseum ’ 
with the temple of Hephaestus, though it is not free from difficulties, 
seems less open to serious objections than any of the others. It may, 
therefore, be provisionally accepted. 

On the Theseum and the temple which has so long gone by the name of the 
Theseum, see Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 3. pp i-io, with 
plates i.-xxiv. ; Dodwell, I. pp. 362-370; Leake, I. pp. 49 S- 5 '-(‘ O. 

Ross, Das Theseion und der dentpel des Ares in Athen (Halle. 1S52 : K. O. 
iMuller ‘ Die erhobenen .-Vrbeiten am Fricse des Pronaos vom Theseiistempel zu 
JCunstarehaeolog^Sike ITerke, 4. pp. I-19; Muller-M leseler, Denktnaler, 
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l. plates xx.-xxi. ; Ulrichs, ‘ Spiegazione de’ Monument! sul Pronaos del 

Theseum,’ Annali dell InstitiUo, 13 (1841), pp. 74-83 (reprinted in German in 
Vxs, Reisen tend Forschungen, 2. pp. 135-147) ; Dytr, A 7 itunt Athens, pp. 228- 
233 ; E. Curtius, Erlautei'nder Text der sieben Narten, p. 52 sq. ; id., Stadt- 
geschichte, pp. 120 sq., I2I sq., 136, 294-296; C. Botticher, Bericht liber die 
Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis von Athen. pp. 182-189; Philologus, 

Supplem. 3 (1867), pp. 383-389; P. Pervanoglu, ‘Das Hephaesteion in Athen,’ 
Philologus, 27 (i868>, pp. 660-672; H. Brunn, ‘Die Bildwerke des Theseion,’ 
Sitzungsberichte der philos. philolog. und histor. Cl. d. k. bayer. Akati. d. IViss. zu 
.Munchen, 1874, 2. pp. 51-65 (summarised in Revue archcologique, N.S. 29(1875), 
pp. 395-404) ; Aug. Schultz, De Theseo (VratUlaviae, 1874) ; W. Gurlitt, Das 
Alter der Bildwerke und die Baiizeit des sogenannten Theseion in Athen (Wien, 
1875) ; id., Ueber Pausanias, pp. I^t^sq., 33517. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Sladt Athen, 
I- PP- 357 ‘ 365 ; Monumenti Inediti, 10 ^1874-8), plates xliii., xliv., Iviii., lix. ; L. 
Julius, ‘ Le metopi del Tempio di Teseo in Atene,’ Annali delT Instituto, 49 
(1877), pp. 92-95 ; id., 50 (1S7S), pp. IQ3-210 ; G. Loe.schcke, Die Enneakrunosepi- 
sode, p. 21 sq. ; v. Wilamowitz - Mollendurff, Aus Kydathen, p. 135 sq. ; \V. 
Dorpfeld, in Mitiheil. d. ar,h. Inst, in .Athen, 9 (1884), p. 326; Nissen, in 
Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 40(1885), pp. 343-346; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsab- 
gusse, \os. 526-528; Overbeck, Geseh. d. griech. Plastik,'^ i. pp. 457-469; 
Mitchell, History of Aneient .Sculpture, pp. 365-368 ; A. S. Murray, History of 
Greek Sculpture,- i. pj). 275-292; .Milchhofer, ‘Athen,' pp. 169-171; id., in 
Berliner philolog. ITochenschrift, ii (1891). p. 753 sq. ; Guide-Joanne, I. pp. 
87-90 ; Baedeker,^ pp. 86-89 ; Walther Muller, Die Theseusmetopen vom Theseion 
zu .Athen in ihrem I 'erhaltniss zur Tasenmalerei (Gottingen, 1S88) ; Penrose, 
Principles of Athenian .Architecture ‘honAon, 1SS8), p. 72 17., with plates xxxv., 
xxxvi. ; r. Graef and .-V. Baumeistor, article ‘ Theseion,’ in BaumeLster's Denk- 

m. iler, pp. 1774-1786; Lolling, ‘.\thon,' pp. 318, 319: Miss lrid^nis,on. Ancient 
.Athens, pp. 1 12-122, 146-149; A. H. .Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the 
British Museum, I. pp. 216-231. 

17. 2 . paintings of the Athenians fighting the Amazons etc. 
It appears that the painter of the pictures in the Theseum was Micon 
(see ); 3). Harpocration and .Suidas {s.z'. IToXnyvtijToj) mention that 
according to some people the paintings in the Theseum were by 
Polygnotus. (In these passages of Harpocration and Suidas it would 
seem that we must read Bi/a-rtm or G>;crea)5 I'epij) for Qrjcravpus, the 
reading of the M.SS., which is, however, defended by Prof J. 'Williams 
White in a privately printed paper, The Opisthodomiis on the Acropolis 
at Athens, p. 13 sq.) It is possible that he may have painted the 
b.Tttle of the .Athenians and .Amazons or that of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths ; for the only one of the three pictures which Pausanias 
expressly attributes to him is the picture of Theseus and Amphitrite. 
It is, however, perhaps more probable that they were all by Micon, 
and that it was only the overshadowing reputation of Polygnotus which 
caused these works of his contemporary Micon to be ascribed to him. 

17. 2. This war is represented also on the shield of Athena. 
The reference is to Phidias’s statue of Virgin .Athena in the Parthenon. 
The battle with the .Amazons was represented in relief on the outer side 
of her shield ; on the inner side were carved the combats of the gods 
with the giants (Pliny, .V. M. xxxvi. i8). It is said that into the relief 
the sculptor Phidias introduced portraits of himself and of Pericles. 
He portrayed himself as an old bald-headed man lifting up a stone 
in both hands ; while Pericles was represented brandishing his spear 
against the .Amazons in such a way that his raised hand partially con- 
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cealed the likeness, which is said to have been a very fine one. See 
Plutarch, Pericles, 31 ; cp. Aristotle, De miindo, 6. p. 399 b, 33 sqq. ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. xii. vol. I. p. 214 sq., ed. Dindorf ; Cicero, Tuscul. 
i. 15. 34; Valerius Ma.ximus, viii. 14. 6; Apuleius, De nnindo, 32. The 
shield of the image of Cranaean Athena, near Elatea, was adorned 
with reliefs copied from those on the shield of Virgin Athena (Paus. x. 
34. 8). Several copies, all except one fragmentary, of the shield of the 
Virgin Athena have come down to us ; and though rude in style they 
enable us to form a general idea of the way in which the battle with 
the Amazons was represented on it. The best known of these copies 
is the fragmentary Strangford shield in the British Museum ; it is of 
marble. See Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plasfik,^ i. p. 353 sqq. ; A. S. 
Murray, Hist, of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 12 1 sq.-, Mitchell, Ancient 
Sculpture, p. 312 sq. ■, Collignon, Phidias, pp. 25, 32 sq. ■, Schreiber, 
‘ Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias und ihre Nachbildungen,’ Abhandl. 
d. philolog. hist. Cl. d. k. sacks. Gesell. d. Wissen. 8 (1883), p. 599 sqq. 

17 . 2. and on the pedestal of Olympian Zeus. See v. n. 7. 

17 . 3. When Minos brought Theseus etc. This story is told also 
by Hyginus {Astronomica, ii. 5) as follows: “It is said that when 
Theseus came to Minos in Crete with seven maidens and six boys, 
Minos, attracted by the beauty of one of the maidens whose name was 
Eriboea, would have offered her violence. But Theseus would not sufier 
it, alleging that he was the son of Neptune (Poseidon), and as such 
could protect a maiden’s honour against a tyrant. The dispute now 
turning not on the girl but on Theseus’s birth, to w it whether he were 
the son of Neptune or no, it is said that Minos took a golden ring from 
his finger and threw it into the sea, bidding Theseus bring it back to 
him, if he would really be thought to be a son of Neptune. He him- 
self, continued Minos, could easily prove himself a son of Jupiter, and 
accordingly he prayed his father to give him a sign that he was indeed 
his sire. A clap of thunder and a flash of lightning immediately gave 
the sign. For a like reason Theseus, without any prayer or solemn 
appeal to his parent, plunged into the sea. At once a great school of 
dolphins, gliding along the sea, led him through the rippling waves to 
the Nereids. From them he received Minos’s ring and from Thetis a 
crown, the wedding-gift of Venus, sparkling with a host of jewels. But 
others say that he received the crown from Neptune’s wife (Ainphitrite) 
and bestowed it on Ariadne, when he received her hand as the meed 
of his valour and magnanimity. This crown, after Ariadne’s death, 
Bacchus is said to have placed among the stars.” 

This story, the subject of one of Micon’s pictures in the Theseum, is 
depicted on four ancient vases which have come down to us. ( i ) On 
a vase found at Caere and now in the Louvre, the youthful 1 heseus 
is represented clad in a short tunic standing with his right hand 
stretched out to clasp the offered hand of .Lmphitrite, who draped in 
long flowing robes is seated on the spectator's right, holding in her left 
hand the crown which she is about to bestow on Theseus. In the back- 
ground, between Theseus and Amphitrite, stands Athena, depicted as 
•t graceful and beautiful woman, wearing a helmet and the aegis, with 
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a -spear in her left hand and an owl in her right. The scene is laid 
at the bottom of the sea, for three dolphins are swimming behind 
The.scus, and he is standing supported on the head and hands of Triton, 
uhii Is represented with a bearded human head and the long scaly 
bi)d\ and tail of a fish. The names of all the figures are painted beside 
them. 'I’he picture is signed by Eiiphronius, a famous vase-painter, of 
uhosc works we possess a considerable number. The drawing is extra- 
ordintinly refined ;ind beautiful ; indeed the picture is considered one 
of the finest ('.reek \ tise-p.iintings in existence. See De Witte, ‘ Les 
exploits de ThcsiT. coupe peinte par Euphronius,’ Alonunients Gri'cs, 

I (1872-1884), Xo. I, pp. 5-15, with pi. I ; W. Klein, Enphronios^' 
pp. i82-i<;2t ll.'iiiineister s I h-n/ciiuiltr, p. 1793, fig. 1877; Miss 
Harrison, AnJint pp. 147-149; Greek I'ase Painthigs, pi. 

\iv. (2) ( In a \ase found at {Ergenti and now in the National Librarj' 
.It I'.iiis, uiung Theseus, dad in a short tunic, is depicted standing in 
front of and sli.ikmg hands with i’oseidon, who is seated on a richly 
.'idoined di.iir holding his trident in his left hand. Behind Poseidon 
stands ,\inphitiUe with the crown in her hands. Xo names are attached 
to the tiguie--, .ind the pn tiire h.is con-etiuently been misinterpreted by 
Weh ker and othci' .See Mi’iiiiiitenti Inediti. i i 1829-1833 , tav. lii. ; 
Well ker, .Intike I >enkiiiale)\ 3. pp. 404-409, with taf. xxv. ; Roschcr's 
/.<■ iva c/.'. I. p i('79 ty. (3) (In .1 vase found in an Etruscan cemetery 
,it r.ologn.i .mil now ui the Civic Mtiscuni of that city, Theseus, 
repH -enied ,ia a n.ik.d yoiiili. is siippoited in the arms of Tiiton, a seini- 
htiiii.iii being with ,1 Imig winding fixli-tail. In front of Theseus is seated 
\iiiphitnte, 11. hly 1 1, id atui wearing a crown; in her hands is the 
wre.ith whii ii -.he 1-. about to give to 'I hcsetis, who is stretching out his 
h.itnU to t.iko It, P.eside .-\mphitnte reclines Po-scidon on a couch, 
holding hiA tiideiit in his right h.ind. Other ligures are depicted in the 
b.irkgioiind. .See ( i. ( .hir.iuhni, Mu<ee I/,!/ni>i<> .// Antuhita Clissiea, 
3 (1800), pp, 1-40. with t.iv. 1. '1 Ills la^t v.isc-painting is decidedly 

l.itci in stvle th.in the two former. (4) (.In a red-figured v.ise, found 
,it hi! I hesi us, ( 1,1.1 111 .1 slioit tunic. Is depicted sh.ikmg hands 
w,th i'o,. iloii. who Ia st.iniiing with the tiidcnt in his left hand, 
r.cliind 111. -Ills Atinds .\iuphitntr with tile rrown('). and behind 
I'osi idon -t.ind Xcu'u- ,ind .1 wi.m.ui, d ,tri/i. Inst., 

1x1 Mil \brh. ding. o(i.^oll.[> 220 'f/.w'th])l vm. The tour paintings 
ditfci ao mu, !i ti.un etch other that we iMimot draw any inferences 
fiom th. ni .lA to M,,oiia p,, tme of the s.unc subject in the Theseum. 
(in non, ,,1 i.i. ni ia ihe i,ng ..t duioA reju'eAeiited ; wlience Professor 
5 \' Kir 11 ii.iA , ..me. tilled tli.it then w,,a the s.mie omission in Micon's 
pu'tur.,’ .m i th u t.irn ia ,\ ii.it P.iiis.ini.is icfeiA to in the rem.ark that Micon 
hid n,M pi.ir.si tin- wimlo Atorv (/;,•//.;. p, 190 jy.) Professor 
Klein tlmiks tn.u a a, m.- on •hr f.imouA I'ortl.ind v.-iac. which Ia commonly 
ino'i pi et.'d ,1 a till-- meet. ng of I’eleaswith Ihctis m presence of Poseidon, 
irilly r. pi.'eir.A the iiueting of '1 hc'CiiA with .Xni'phitnte and Poseidon 
at th.' Imfiini ot th ’ ac.i s,-,- P..iuiiiriAtcrA i\ j, p, 1801. 

17. 4 Of the death of Theseus many inconsistent tales are 
told Ct, . In ,111 ti.e f.'.lo.vr-.g dissci t.it.on on the death of Theseus 
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it has been sometimes supposed that there was a picture of the death of 
Theseus in the Theseum. But there is no sufficient ground for the sup- 
position. It was natural that Pausanias should touch on the leifends 
of the hero's death in describing the chapel which contained his remains. 

17. 4- he was bound fast till Hercules brought him to the 
upper world. The legend ran that Pirithous helped Theseus to cany 
off Helen from Sparta, and that Theseus in return undertook to assist 
Pinthous in carrj-ing off Proserpine from the lower world. The two 
friends descended into hell but were caught and kept in durance there 
until Hercules, who had gone down to hell to fetch up the dog Cerberus, 
interceded for them with Pluto and procured the release either of both 
Theseus and Pirithous or of Theseus alone. See Diodorus, iv. fi3 ; 
Hyginus, Fah. ~jC) ; Apollodoms, Efiitontii Vaticiina, ed. K. \\'agner 
I'Leipsic, 1S91), p. 58; Myt/iographi Gracci, ed. R. Wagner, 1. p. 
iSi sq. ; cp. Pans. i.x. 31. 5 ; x. 29. 9. The nationalistic \ersion of the 
legend preferred by Pausanias is followed also by Plutarch { TJuscus, 
31 and 3; 1 and by Aelian ( \ 'ar. Hist. iv. 5). 

17. 5. a sanctuary of Zeus in Dodona. The site of Dodona, long 
debated in modern times, was eletermmed by the e\ca\ations of .Mr. 
Carap.anos, whose work on the sulrjcct {Dodonc ct scs ruiih'<:) was 
published in 1878. The ruins are situated about eleven miles to the 
south-west of Jannina. in the valley of TtluxriKOfista. ,1 spacious and 
well-watered plain, rich in pasture and corn-land, and dotted with 
clumps of oaks and thickets where in spring wild dowers bloom in pro- 
fusion. On the south the valley is closed by tlic picturesiiue and 
imposing heights of Mount Olytzika. the ancient Toniauis. The 
scenery has .none of that solemn, severe, and melancholy cast which we 
are apt to associate with great religious capitals, and which impresses 
us so deeply at Delphi. On the contrary it is fresh, smiling, luxuriant. 
The ruins of the ancient town occupy the extremity of a flat ridge 
running out into the middle of the valley from the low green hills which 
duide It from the valley of Jannina. On the southern side of this low 
ridge are the remains of a large theatre scooped out in the side of the 
hill, and immediately to the east of the theatre is the sacred precinct, 
situated partly in the plain and partly on the lowest slope of the hill. 
It IS of considerable extent and is surrounded by ancient (.reek walls of 
ashlar masonry’. Within this precinct, on a plateau at the foot of the 
hill, are the remains of the temple of Zeus and Dione. In Christian 
times the temple was converted into a church. When Mnidswxirth 
visited Dodona in 1S32, fourteen columns, or fragments of them, were 
still standing in the temple. See C.arapanos, ‘ L'oracle de Dndnne.’ in 
Honuments Grecs, vol. i. No. 6 (1S77 . PP- 25-42. with the plan on pi. 
4 ( Mordsworth, Grct'tc (ed. 1882', p. 32S sqq. ; Journ it rj //Glinu' 
Sluiin \\ 2 (1881), pp. 22S-232 : Lolling, ‘ Hellcnische Landeskunde 
und Topographie,’ p. 158 ; Guiik-Joanne, 2. pp. i 19-123. 

17. 5. an oak sacred to the god. The ('.reek word winch I’au- 
sanias here employs to design.ate the oak of Dodona is //. rger. Else- 
where (vii. 21. 2 : viii. 23. 5; he calls the oak of Dodona The 

oak of Dodona is called dnls by' Homer {Od. .xiv. 3 2 8, xix. 297;, but 
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phe^os by the author of the poem called Eoeae which was attributed 
to Hesiod (Schol. on Sophocles, Trachin. 1167); and Zeus himself 
received the epithet of Phegonaios, i.e. ‘oaken’ (Stephanus Byzantius, 
s.v. AwSwrrj). It is well known that this Greek word phegos ‘ an oak ’ 
is etymologically identical with the Latin fagus ‘ a beech ’ as well as 
with the Slavonic biiky, the German bitch, and the English beech. The 
fact that the same word should mean ‘ oak ’ in Greek and ‘ beech ’ in 
most other European languages has given rise to various speculations. 
It is known that the beech has supplanted the oak in Denmark (Lyell, 
Antiquity of Man, p. 9 ; J. Geikie, Prehistoric Europe, p. 486 sq.) 
Hence Professor Max IMuller conjectured that the word in question 
originally designated the oak, that “ Teutonic and Italic Arj'ans witnessed 
the transition of the oak period into the beech period . . . and that 
while the Greeks retained phegos in its original sense, the Teutonic and 
Italian colonists transferred the name, as an appellative, to the new 
forests that were springing up in their wild homes ” (^Lectures on the Science 
of Language,^' 1. p. 260). Others prefer to suppose that the word 
originally meant ‘ beech ’ and was transferred to the oak by the Greeks 
when they migrated into Greece, where the beech is said not to be 
found south of a line drawn from the Ambracian to the Malean Gulf. 
See O. Schrader, Sprach-cergleichung und Urgeschichtep p. 395 sq. ; 
Isaac Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans, p. 26 sq. But the Greeks 
were certainly acquainted with the beech, which they called oxua, and 
which in the time of Theophrastus grew commonly in Arcadia as well as 
.Macedonia (Theophrastus, //i.st. Plant, iii. 10) ; and according to one 
authority forests of the red beech are still found in Aetolia (Neumann 
und Partsch, Physikalische Geographic von Criechenland, p. 383). 

The rustling of the leaves of the sacred oak would seem to have 
been regarded as the voice of the god, and these mysterious utterances 
were interpreted by priestesses to the inquirers who came to consult 
the oracle. See Homer, Od. xiv. 327 sq., xix. 299 sq. ; Stephanus 
Byzantius and Suidas, ^.r. ; Schol. on Homer, 11 . xvi. 233 ; 

Aeschylus, Prometheus. 851. On the oracle of Dodona, see Bouche- 
Leclerci, Histvire de la divination dans rantiqiiite, 2. pp. 277-331 ; and 
on the sacred oak, see Bottichcr, Buiimkultus der Hellenen, pp. iii- 
1 15. It IS said that out of the wood of the talking oak of Dodona was 
carved a talking image of .Lthcn.a, which was fixed into the prow of the 
Argo (.Apollodorus, 1. 9. 161. Zeus of Dodona is represented in art, 
especially on coins, wearing a garland of oak leaves. See Overbeck, 
Griech. Kunstmythologie, 2. p. 231 sqq. ■, Fr. Lenormant, in Gazette 
arch 'ologique, 3 (18771. p. 95 sqq. 

17. 5 . Cichynis the Acherusian lake the river 

Acheron Cocytus. The ancient name of Cichyrus was Ephyra, 

according to Strabo (\ii. p. 324). It was in Thesprotis, inland from 
the sea beside the Acherusian lake; the river Acheron flowed into the 
Acherusian lake or marsh, and then out of it into the sea. See 
Thucycli.ies, i. 46 : Strabo, l.c. ; Scylax, Peripliis, 30 {Geographi 
Gracii .Minores. ed. Muller, i. p. 34): Livy, viii. 24. 3. The .Acheron 
IS the river now known as the Suliotiko or Phanariotiko which comes 
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down from the mountains of the once famous Suli and winds, a sluggish, 
turbid, and weedy stream, through the wide plain of Phanari, traversing 
some swamps or meres before it reaches the sea. These swamps, 
which extend nearly to the sea and never dry up though they shrink in 
summer, are the Acherusian lake. The plain, where it is not too marshy, 
is covered wnth fields of maize and rice and meadows where herds of 
buffaloes browse. A few plane-trees and low tamarisks fringe the 
margin of the winding river. Otherwise the plain is mostly treeless. 
On its eastern side rise, like a huge grey wall, the wild and barren 
mountains of Suli. 

Before entering the plain, on its passage from these rugged high- 
lands, the Acheron flows through a profound and gloomy gorge, one of the 
darkest and deepest of the glens of Greece. On either side precipices 
rise sheer from the water’s edge to a height of hundreds of feet, their 
ledges and crannies tufted with dwarf oaks and shrubs. Higher up, 
where the sides of the glen recede from the perpendicular, the moun- 
tains rise to a height of over three thousand feet, the black pine-woods 
which cling to their precipitous sides adding to the sombre magnificence 
of the scene. A precarious footpath leads along a perilous ledge high 
up on the mountain side, from which the traveller gazes down into the 
depths of the tremendous ravine, where the deep and rapid river may 
be seen rushing and foaming along, often plunging in a cascade into a 
dark abyss, but so far below him that even the roar of the water-fall is 
lost in mid-air before it can reach his ear. 

At the point where the river emerges from the defile into the plain, 
there are a few cottages with some ruins of a church and fortress on 
the right bank. The place is called Glyky. The church seems to have 
occupied the site of an ancient temple; some fragments of granite 
columns and pieces of a white marble cornice, adorned with a pattern 
of acanthus leaves, may be seen lying about. Here, perhaps, was the 
seat of that Oracle of the Dead where the envoys of Periander, tyrant 
of Corinth, summoned up the ghost of his murdered wife Melissa 
(Herodotus, v. 92), and where Orpheus vainly sought to bring back his 
lost Eurydice from the world of shades (Pans. i.x. 30. 6). 

The Cocytus is now the Vouvo river. It rises at the head of a long 
valley near Paramythia, a town romantically straggling among gardens 
shaded by plane-trees and cypresses and refreshed by numerous streams 
and fountains, on the declivity of a steep hill, which is crowned by a 
ruined castle. Behind the castle soar the cliffs and fir-clad summits of 
a lofty mountain. From here the Cocytus flows southward through the 
valley between ranges of mountains bare and rocky in their middle 
slopes, but belted at their summits with pine-forests. At the end of the 
valley the Cocytus emerges on the plain of Phanari and joins the 
Acheron below the Acherusian lake, about three miles from the mouth 
of the river. In the valley the bed of the Cocytus is dry in summer, 
but in the plain it never lacks water all the year round. Its water 
is reputed unwholesome; hence the people of the villages nhich lie 
on the slopes of hills near it resort to wells or fetch water from the 
Suhotiko (Acheron). This bears out Pausanias’s remark that the 
VOL, II -M 
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water of Cocytus is “a joyless stream” or (more literally) “a most 
unpleasant water.” 

The site of Cichyrus (Ephyra) has not been determined. From 
Thucydides’s description (i. 46), combined with that of Pausanias, we 
infer that it stood beside the Acherusian lake, near its southern extremity', 
where the Acheron issues from the lake to flow into the sea. Leake 
thought that some remains of walls of ancient polygonal masonry 
existing under a church of St. John, on the right bank of the Vouvo 
(Cocytus ), about three or four miles from Port Phanari, might be those 
of Cichyrus. But these ruins are beside neither the Acheron nor the 
.Acherusian lake. Bursian proposed to identify as Cichyrus the extensive 
ruins of an ancient Greek city which crown the summit and descend the 
slopes of an isolated rocky hill near the village of Kastri, towards the 
northern end of the -Acherusian mere. The fortification walls are of well- 
jointed polygonal masoni-y, flanked with square towers at irregular 
intervals. But the situation of these ruins hardly answers to Thucydides’s 
description. They are generally taken, with greater probability, to be 
those of the ancient Pandosia (Livy, viii. 24 ; Justin, xii. 2 ; Strabo, vi. 
p. 256, vii. p. 324}. 

Port Pluinari, into which the united streams of the Acheron and 


Cocytus fall, was variously known in antiquity as Elaea (Scylax, Periplus, 
30, in t/Vqvr. Grace. Minorcs, ed. Muller, i. p. 34) and the Sweet 
Harbour Strabo, vii. p. 324J. The latter name it owed doubtless, as 
.Strtibo supposed, to tlie quantity of fresh water poured into it by the 
.Acheron and Cocytus. The entrance to the harbour is narrow, being 
nothing more than a gap between two lofty cliffs ; but a wide and 
trampiil bay lies within. In consequence of the amount of fresh water 
emptied into the harbour by the rivers, a strong current flows constantly 
out of the narrow entrance, rendering access difficult for sailing boats 
unless the wind is fair and strong. See Journal of the Royal Geographical 
i’oeiety. 18 (1848), p. 142. The Sweet Harbour of the ancients is now 
sometimes identified with Port Agio Janni further to the north. (Cp. 
note on viii. 7. 2,) But .Strabo expressly say's that the Sweet Harbour 
was the line into which the .Acheron flowed, i.e. it was Port Phanari, 


which besides answers his description better than Agio Janni. 

See Leake, .\orthern Greece, i. pp. 231-242; irl., 4. pp. 50-66; 
Wordswoith, Oreece. pp. 332-339 ; Bursian, Geographic z'on Gnechen- 
tand, I. pp. 27-29 ; Lolling, • Hellenische Landeskunde und Topo- 
graphic, p. 156: Uuuiejoanne. 2. pp. 104-111. 

17 . 5. Homer modelled his descriptions of hell on them 

etc. tiee H inner. Od. x, 512 s.jg. 

17. the sons of Tyndareus marched against Aphidna and took 

it. 1 he -.tory was that when Theseus carried off Helen, then a y'oung 
girl, from Sp.irta, he placed her for safe-keeping at Aphidna or Aphidnae, 
a stronghold in .\ttica. under the charge of his mother Aethra. But while 
he went oown to hell with Piritbous to win Proserpine for his friend, 
Helens biothcrs Pastor .ind Pollux, the sons of Tyndareus, marched 
against .Aphidna. captured it. rescued their sister and carried off 
lhe=eus s mother .Aethra a prisoner to Sparta. See Herodotus, ix. 73 ; 
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Hellanicus, in Schol. on Homer, Iliad, iii. 144 and 242 ; Isocrates, x. 
19; Diodorus, iv. 63; Strabo, ix. p. 396; Plutarch, Theseus, 31, 32, 
34 ; Dio Chrj'sostom, Or. xi. vol. i. p. 179, ed. Dindorf ; Hyj^inus, Fab. 
79 ; Demosthenes, xviii. 38, p. 238 ; Paus. i. 41. 3 sq. ; id., ii. 22. 6 ; 
id., iii. 17. 2 ; id., iii. 18. 4 sq. As the situation of Aphidna was said 
to have been pointed out to the Dioscuri by' the people of Decelea or 
their eponymous hero Decelus (Herodotus, ix. 73), we infer that 
Aphidna was near Decelea. It is now identified with the ruins of an 
ancient Greek fortress on the isolated hill of ITotroni, which rises from a 
little verdant plain enclosed by low wooded hills, about six miles to the 
east of Decelea and thirteen miles from Oropus. The hill is beautifully 
situated, overlooking the fine undulating and wooded country' through 
which the Charadra (the river of Marathona') flows. Its western and 
southern sides are clothed with fine oaks. The upper summit of the hill, 
about 200 yards long from north to south by too yards across, is 
surrounded by a rough wall or dyke. See G. Finlay', ‘ On the position 
of Aphidna,’ Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 3 (1839), 
PP- 396-405 j Bursian, Geographie von Criechenland, i. p. 336 ; 
Baedeker, 'p. 186; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. l ; A. Milchhofer, Ufttersuchungen 
liber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes, p. 34 ; Lolling, ‘ Hellenische 
Landeskunde und Topographic, ’ p. 119; Milchhofer, Karten von Attika, 
Erlaut. Text, iii.-vi. p. 60. According to another version of the legend, 
the town in which Helen was left by Theseus and which was captured 
by Castor and Pollu.x, was not Aphidna but Athens itself. This was 
the version adopted by Aleman (Paus. i. 41. 4), Apollodorus (iii. 10. 
7 , and Epitoma Vaticana, ed. R. Wagner, p. 58), and apparently by 
Dio Chrysostom {Or. xi. vol. l. p. 179, ed. Dindorf) and the artists 
who depicted scenes from the legend on a Boeotian vase 
upXaioAoytKij, 1884, pi. 5; C. Robert, ‘ Homerische Becher,’ Funf- 
sigstes Programm ziim Winckelmannsfcstc, Berlin, 1890, p. 46 sqq.) 
and on the chest of Cypselus (Paus. v. 19, 3, where, however, it has 
been proposed to alter the text ; see the Critical Note on the passage). 
But doubtless the scene of the legend was originally laid at .\phidna. 
If it had been originally' laid at .A.thens, its subsequent transference to 
an obscure country town would be unintelligible. Whereas .\thens 
naturally tended to absorb the legends which were originally told of places 
■n outlying parts of Attica. Cp. J. Tbpffer, m Aus der Anoniia, p. 
36 sqq. 

17- 5- brought back Menestheus and set him on the throne. 

•According to Plutarch, this hlenestheus was a great grandson of Erech- 
theus. In Theseus’s absence he wheedled the mob and roused the jealousy 
and dislike of the old nobility against Theseus, who had put down the 
petty kingships and lordships throughout Attica, uniting the whole 
country under one monarchy, which Menestheus represented as a tyranny. 
In consequence of these machinations Theseus, on his return to .\thens, 
found discontent and sedition so rife among the people that in despair 
be quitted the country and retired to Scyros, after first secretly sending 
his children for safety to Elephenor in Euboea. Accordingly Menestheus 
ruled Athens as king, and the sons of Theseus seiwed as private men 
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with Elephenor in the Trojan war. When Menestheus 'fell in the 
Trojan war, the sons of Theseus returned to Athens and recovered the 
kingdom. See Plutarch, Theseus, 32-35. The story, followed by 
Pausanias, that Menestheus was placed on the throne by the Dioscuri 
after they had captured Aphidna in Theseus’s absence, is told also by 
Aelian ( Var. Hist. v. 4). Plutarch only says that the invasion of 
Attica by the Dioscuri gave a great impetus to the revolution initiated 
by Menestheus, and that Menestheus induced the people to welcome 
the Dioscuri to Athens (Plutarch, Theseus, 32 sq.) 

17. 6. Lycomedes plotted his death. It was said that Lycomedes 
king of Scyros, either from jealousy of Theseus or a wish to gratify 
Menestheus, lured Theseus to the top of a precipice and pushed him 
over (Plutarch, Theseus, 35). 

17. 6. The dedication of a sacred close to Theseus by the 
Athenians was subsequent to the landing of the Modes etc. 
It was said that at the battle of Marathon the phantom of Theseus 
was seen fighting on the Athenian side (Plutarch, Theseus, 35). 
Hence after the Persian wars, in the archonship of Phaedo (476/5 
B.C.), the Athenians were bidden by the Delphic oracle to bring 
back the bones of Theseus and preserve them with marks of 
honour at Athens. Accordingly under the leadership of Cimon 
they conquered the island of Scyros, and brought back the hero’s 
bones with much pomp and public rejoicing. See Plutarch, Theseus, 
36 ; id., Cimon, 8 ; Pans. iii. 3. 7 ; Diodorus, iv. 62. Scyros was 
conquered in the archonship of Demotion (470/69 B.C.), according to 
Diodorus (xi. 60) ; and the triumphal return of Cimon with the precious 
relics appears to have taken place in the archonship of Apsephion 
(469/8 B.c.) (Plutarch, Cimon, 8). A difficulty has been made of the 
lapse of six years between the command of the oracle and the conquest 
of Scyros. Hence Bentley proposed to alter the text in Plutarch, 
Theseus, 36, so as to make Plutarch say that the oracle was given in 
the archonship of Apsephion (469/8 B.c.) instead of in that of Phaedo 
(476/5 B.C.) But the mere fact that, with our extremely imperfect know- 
ledge of the histoiy- of these years, we are unable to account for the 
delay, seems hardly a sufficient reason for tampering with the text of 
Plutarch. See Bentley, Dissertations upon the Epistles of Phalaris, 
p. 300 sqq. (cd. 1883) ; Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 2. p. 36 (who alters 
the dates in what seems a ver>' arbitrary way) ; Holm, Griechische Ge- 
schichte, 2. pp. 144 sq., 148. 

18. I. The sanctuary of the Dioscuri. This sanctuary was 
commonly called the .‘\naceum (Thucydides, viii. 93 ; Andocides, i. 45 ; 
Demosthenes, xlv. 80, p. 1125 ; Polyaenus, i. 21. 2 ; Lucian, Piscator, 
42 ; Athenaeus, vi. p. 235 b ; Harpocration, s.w. ’AvaKrtov and 
IIoAijyi'CDros ; BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 214, line 12 sq.-, Photius, 
Le.xicon, s.v. IloAi-yvcorov Aayois ; C. I. A. ii. No. 660, line 44), because 
the Dioscuri bore the title of Anaces or Anactes (‘lords’), especially 
at Athens (Plutarch, Theseus, 33 ; Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5 ; Etyi7iolog. 
Magnum, p. 9b -S'-''- Avaxoi, p. 98 s.v. ’Kva.Ka.iov, p. 1 60 s.v. ’ AcTTndva^ ; 
Cicero, De nulura deorum, iii. 21. 53 ; C. I. A. i. Nos. 34, 206, 210 ; 
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C. /. A. ii. No. 699, col. 2, line 30 ; C. /. A. iii. Nos. 195, 290 ; C. /. A. iv. 
p. 63, No. 34 ; Pans. ii. 36. 6 ; zd., x. 38. 7). The situation of the 
Anaceum can be approximately determined, for it was near the Aglaurium 
or sanctuary of Aglaurus, which is known to have stood on the northern 
slope of the Acropolis (see note on § 2). The vicinity of the Anaceum 
to the Aglaurium is attested by Pausanias, who says (§ 2) that the 
Aglaurium was above the Anaceum, and by Polyaenus, who says (i. 21. 
2) that Pisistratus, purposing to disarm the Athenians, assembled them 
in the Anaceum, from which their weapons were conveyed by his satellites 
to the sanctuary of Agraulus (Aglaurus). (For Aristotle’s account of 
this disarmament of the Athenians by Pisistratus, see above, p. 146 sg.) 
The Anaceum, though lower than the Aglaurium, must still have been 
on the slope of the Acropolis ; for Lucian (Pzscator, 42) represents the 
needy philosophers clambering up to the Acropolis like bees on ladders 
planted at the Anaceum, eager to receive a proffered dole ; and Demo- 
sthenes (xlv. 80, p. 1125) speaks of “ that rascally slave from up yonder 
at the Anaceum.” This last allusion is explained by a statement that 
slaves waiting to be hired stood about at the Anaceum (BekkePs 
Anecdota Graeca, p. 212, line 12 Hence the Anaceum was prob- 

ably not far from the market-place. It would seem to have been to 
the west of the Aglaurium, since Pausanias, moving eastward along 
the northern side of the Acropolis, mentions the Anaceum before the 
Aglaurium. On the whole, we may be fairly certain that the Anaceum 
stood on the north-western slope of the Acropolis. The northern slope 
of the Acropolis has not yet (1894) been excavated. 

The precinct must have been spacious, for we read of infantry 
piling arms in it (Thucydides, viii. 93) and of cavalry being ordered to 
muster there (Andocides, i. 45). Treasure lists, preserved to us in 
inscriptions, make mention of silver cups and water-jugs which were 
kept in the Anaceum (C. /. A. ii. No. 660, line 44 ; C. /. A. ii. No. 699, 
col. 2, line 30). An inscription set up in the Anaceum contained 
directions as to the proportions in which the flesh of sacrificed oxen 
was to be divided (Athenaeus, vi. p. 235 b). The priest of the Dioscuri 
also attended to the worship of a certain “hero on the roof” {/leros 
epitegios'), about whom nothing is known (C. I. A. iii. No. 290). It has 
been conjectured that the “hero on the roof” may have been Adonis, 
whose worship seems to have been commonly celebrated on the roofs of 
houses (Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 389), or that he was a sort of patron 
saint of houses. The priest of the Dioscuri (Anaces) and of the “ hero 
on the roof” had a seat reserved for him in the theatre of Dionysus 
{C.I.A. iii. No. 290). 

An inscription found at the village of Sfaka near Elatea, in Phocis 
mentions an Anaceum in which persons who sacrificed were allowed or 
obliged to erect huts, but no woman might enter, it (^Bulktzn de Corr. 
Hell. 8 (1884), p. 216 sq. ■, Roberts, Creek Epigraphy., No. 229 bts ; 
for more examples of this custom of encamping in temporary huts 
erected in a sacred precinct, see Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 
•89, line II, No. 362, line 34 sqq.-, Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 624,658, 
with the Scholia ; Plutarch, Quaes/. Comnv. iv. 6. 2 ; Athenaeus, iv. p. 
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138 f; Bicll. de Corr. Hellen. ii (1887), p. 380 ; cp. Paus. x. 32. 15- 

17)- 

On the Anaceum, cp. Botticher, in Philologtis, Suppl. 3 (1867), pp. 
339-343 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 151-163. 

18. I. their sons. Their names were Anaxis and Mnasinus (ii. 
22. 5), or Anogon and Mnesileos (Apollodorus, iii. ii. 2). They were 
represented on horseback in the reliefs on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae (iii. 18. 13). 

18. I. a painting by Polygnotus of the marriage of the Dioscuri 
to the daughters of Leucippus. The daughters of Leucippus were 
named Hilaira (or Elaira) and Phoebe. They were betrothed to 
Lynceus and Idas, the sons of Aphareus. But the Dioscuri (Castor 
and Pollux), being invited to the wedding, carried off the damsels from 
Messene ; and Pollux married Phoebe, while Castor married Hilaira. 
See Schol. on Pindar, Neni. x. 112 ; Apollodorus, iii. 10. 3, iii. ii. 2. 
The rape of the daughters of Leucippus by the Dioscuri is depicted on 
some vase-paintings (see note on iii. 17. 3). Miss Harrison is of 
opinion that it was the rape and not the marriage which Polygnotus 
painted in the Anaceum {Ancient Athens, p. 161); Mr. A. S. 
Murray thinks it was the marriage and not the rape {Handbook of 
Creek Archaeology, p. yio). If Pausanias had meant the rape, he 
would probably have said so, as he did in iii. 18. ii when he had 
occasion to notice the representation of that subject on the throne of 
.Apollo at Amyclae. The painting of a hare in this picture seems to have 
been especially famous ; the creature looked as if it were alive (Photius, 
Lexicon, s.v. IIoAi'y vwtov Eaym ; Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, 2. p. 768, No. 66). According to one account Polygnotus, 
who was a native of Thasos, received the citizenship of Athens in 
recognition of the merits of his paintings in the Anaceum and Theseum 
(Harpocration and Suidas, s,i'. Ho/Vt’yt'WTos, where for OyjcravfnZ we should 
read Htyrcuo or 6);<r€<us UpC, as has been already pointed out, p. 156). 

18. I. a painting by Micon of those who sailed with Jason to 
the land ol the Colchians. M e do not know what scene from the tale 
of the Argonautic expedition Micon depicted in the Anaceum. From a 
remark made by Pausanias elsewhere (viii. ii. 3) we infer that the two 
daughters of Pelias, .Asteropea and Antinoe, were painted in the picture. 
If this was so, the scene of the picture must have been laid at lolcus 
either before the sailing or after the return of the expedition. Prof. C. 
Robert thinks that the subject may have been the mustering of the 
Argonauts before their departure. He interprets in this sense a scene 
on a red-figured .Athenian vase, and conjectures that the vase-painting 
may have been a copy, more or less free, of Micon’s picture. See 
Annali dell Institute, 54 (1882), p. 273 sqg. Prof W. Klein thinks 
that the subject of the picture was the funeral games celebrated by 
.Acastus in honour of his father Pelias {Archaeolog. epigr. Mittheilungen 
aus Oesterrcich-Ungarn, 12 (1888), p. 98). This subject was carved 
on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (iii. 18. i6) and on the chest of 
Cypselus (v. 17. 9-1 1); and in the scene on the chest of Cypselus 
the daughters of Pelias were portrayed (v. 17. ii). From the 
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pains which, according to Pausanias, the painter bestowed on 
Acastus, it is natural to conclude that Acastus must have been 
one of the leading figures, if not indeed the most prominent figure, 
in the picture. And this he would almost necessarily have been 
if the subject of the picture were the funeral games held by him in 
memory of his father. On the whole, Prof. Klein’s view seems to be 
the more probable of the two, and as such it is approved by Miss 
Harrison (Ancient Athens, p. 162), and Mr. A. S. Murray (^Handbook 
of Greek Archaeology, p. 370). Cp. H. Brunn, Gesch. d. griech 
Kiinstler, 2. p. 11 sq. 

18 . 2. a precinct cf Aglaums. Herodotus tells us (viii. 53) that 
the Persians ascended the Acropolis on its front side, behind the gates 
and the road up to it, at a point where no one was on guard, and where 
no one would have expected that anybody could climb up ; and he 
further defines the place by saying that it was “ at the sanctuary of 
Cecrops’s daughter Aglaums, though the ground is there precipitous.” 
A doubt might be and has been raised as to which was the side of the 
Acropolis referred to by Herodotus as the front side. This doubt is 
removed by two passages of Euripides which prove conclusively that the 
sanctuary of Aglaurus was on the north side of the Acropolis, and that con- 
sequently when Herodotus said “the front side” he meant the north side. 
Euripides describes Pan as piping in his cave beside the Long Rocks 
where Agraulus (Aglaums) and her sisters danced to the music of his 
pipes on the green sward before the temples of Athena (Euripides, Ion, 
493 sqq.') Thus the poet places the sanctuaiy' of Aglaurus among the 
Long Rocks and near the cave of Pan. In another passage {Ion, 8 sqq.) 
Euripides expressly defines the Long Rocks as the rocks on the north 
side of the hill of Pallas, i.e. of the Acropolis ; and the cave of Pan is 
knotvn to have been the grotto among the rocks at the north-western 
comer of the Acropolis (see i. 28. 4 note). Now about seventy yards to 
the east of the cave of Pan, and about sixty-three yards west of the 
Erechtheum, there is a remarkable cavern among the Long Rocks on the 
northern side of the Acropolis. A staircase, of which some steps are still 
in existence, led down into it from the Acropolis. The lower end of the 
staircase is opposite to, and a little above, the modem chapel of the Sera- 
phim. Probably this cavern was within the precinct of Aglaurus, to which 
the staircase gave direct access from the Acropolis. It may haie been 
by this staircase that the Persians ascended the Acropolis ; but it may 
also have happened that the staircase, though not guarded (Herodotus 
tells us that no guards were posted here), was barricaded, and that the 
enemy clambered up the rocks, which are here accessible. It follows 
from this that Herodotus and probably the ancients in general regarded 
the north side of the .Lcropolis as the front. This is confirmed by 
other considerations, particularly the situation of the Erechtheum on 
the northern edge of the Acropolis, and the number of venerable 
stmctures which stood on its northern slope. Indeed, this side of the 
hill is said to be still commonly called the front of the Acropolis by 
persons, both natives and strangers, who are unaware that any question 
has been raised on tbe subject. See Leake, Athens, i. p- 264 sq. ; 
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Botticher, in Philologus, Suppl. 3 (1867), P- 360 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth 
Die Stadt Athen, ZOI sq. 

After Pisistratus had succeeded by an artifice in disarming the 
Athenians in the neighbouring Anaceum, his agents conveyed the 
weapons into the sanctuary of Agraulus (Polyaenus, i. 21. 2, who instead 
of saying that they carried the weapons down to the sanctuary of 
Agraulus, should have said that they carried them up, since the 
Agraulium was on higher ground than the Anaceum). On this trans- 
action see above, pp. 146 sq., 165. 

In the sanctuary of Agraulus (Aglaurus) the Athenian lads {epheboi) 
took the oath of loyalty to the state ; the divine personages whom they 
called to witness the oath were .'\graulus, Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, 
Auxo, and Hegemone. See Pollux, viii. 105; Stobaeus, Florilegiwn, xliii. 
48 ; Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 76 ; Demosthenes, xix. 303, p. 438 ; Plutarch, 
Alcibiades, 1 5 ; and on representations of the ceremony on vase-paintings, 
see A. Conze, in Annali dell’ Instituto, 40 (1868), pp. 264-267, with 
tav. d’ agg. H, I. An inscription {C. /. A. iii. No. 1369) mentions a 
priestess of Aglaurus ; and from another inscription (C 1 . A. iii. No. 
372) vve infer that Demeter the Nursing-mother {kourotrophos) had an 
altar within the precinct of Aglaurus which was attended to by a priest 
or priestess who had a special seat in the theatre of Dionysus. 

On the sanctuary of Aglaurus, see Leake, Athens, 1. pp. 262-267; C. Wachs- 
muth, Die Stadt Athen, I. pp. 219-221 ; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, pp. 72- 
74; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 172; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 320; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 163 sqq. ; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, pp. 49, lOl. 

18 . 2. Athena put Erichthonius in a chest etc. Erichthonius 
was said to have been born from the ground, Hephaestus being his 
father. On his birth Athena placed him in a chest, and gave him in 
charge to the three daughters of Cecrops, as Pausanias here relates, 
with orders not to open the chest till she came back. She then repaired 
to Pellene to fetch a mountain with which she proposed to buttress up 
the Acropolis of Athens. Two of the sisters, however, moved by 
curiosity opened the chest and saw Erichthonius with two serpents 
coiled about him. A crow flew to .Athena and told her that Erichthonius 
was e.xposed to view. At hearing this news Athena dropt the mountain 
which she was carrying ; it has remained ever since on the spot where 
it fell, and is the high, peaked, rocky hill of Lycabettus which dominates 
Athens on the north. And for the ill tidings he had brought her, 
Athena forbade the crow ever to light on the Acropolis of Athens. Such 
is the story as told by .Amelesagoras, quoted by Antigonus Carystius, 
Hist. Mirab. 12. The story is also told more or less fully, with 
variations of detail, by Euripides, Ion, 20 sqq., 267-274 ; Apollodorus, 
iii. 14. 6 ; Ovid, Met. ii. 552 sqq. ; Hyginus, Fab. 166 ; id., Asirono- 
niica, ii. 13; Fulgentius, ii. 14; Lactantius, Divin. Instit. i. 17. In 
some versions of the tale all the three sisters are said to have dis- 
obeyed Athena’s command in opening the chest (so Euripides and 
Hyginus) ; in other versions only two of the sisters were disobedient, 
namely Aglaurus, or Agraulus as the name is sometimes given, and 
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Herse (according to Pausanias and Apollodorus), or Aglaurus and 
Pandrosus (according to Amelesagoras, l.c. and Athenagoras, Supplic. 
pro Christ, i) ; while according to Ovid only one of the sisters 
(namely Aglaurus) had the curiosity to pry into the box. In some 
versions of the story what the maidens saw on opening the chest 
was the infant Erichthonius in human form, with one or two 
serpents coiled about him (so Euripides, Apollodorus, Amelesagoras, 
Ovid, Lactantius, Fulgentius, ll.cc., Augustine, De civ. dei, xviii. 12); 
according to others the upper part of Erichthonius was human, but the 
lower part was serpentine (Schol. on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 d; Etymolog. 
Magnum, -p. 371 r.z/. ; Mythographi Graea.&A. Westermann, 
p. 360 ; Servius and Philargyrius on Virgil, Georg, iii. 1 1 3 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 166; cp.id., Asironom. ii. 13); according to others Erichthonius 
was a serpent, pure and simple (Hyginus, Astronotn. ii. 13 ; Tertullian, 
De spectaculis, 9 ; cp. Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. vii. 24). This last 
would seem to have been the version followed by Pausanias, for though 
in the present passage he makes no mention of a serpent or serpents, 
yet in describing the statue of Virgin Athena in the Parthenon he 
remarks that the serpent beside her was probably Erichthonius (i. 24. 
7 )- He may well have been right In the oldest form of the legend 
Erichthonius or Erechtheus (for the two were originally identical, cp. 
Schol. on Homer, 11 . ii. 547 ; Etyniol. Magnum, p. 371 s.v. 
was probably nothing but the sacred serpent of Athena which lived in 
the Erechtheum, was considered the guardian of the Acropolis, and was 
fed with honey-cakes once a month. During the Persian invasion a 
report, circulated according to Plutarch by the wily Themistocles, that 
the honey-cake set out as usual for the sacred serpent had been left 
untasted, was one of the strongest motives which induced the .Athenians 
to abandon Athens to the enemy ; they thought that the serpent, and 
with it the goddess, had forsaken the city. See Herodotus, viii. 41 ; 
Plutarch, Themistocles, 10; Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 758 sg., with the 
Scholium ; Hesychius, s.vv. Spa.KavXo's and olKovpov o 4 >iv ; Suidas, s.v. 
ApaxavAos ; Etymol. Magn. p. 287 s.v. SpctKavAos ; Photius, Lexicon, 
s.v. oiKoupov ocfitv ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. i. 357 ) P- 7 

sg. If we may trust Philostratus {Imag. ii. 1 7. 6) the sacred serpent 
continued to live on the Acropolis down to his time (third century’ a.d.) 
According to one story (Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. vii. 24) .Athena her- 
self was the serpent’s mother. The traditions that Erichthonius was 
half a man and half a serpent, or merely a man guarded b>' a serpent, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief through which an 
animal god passes in the course of sloughing off his animal form and 
donning that of a man. 

On a vase found at Camirus in Rhodes, and now in the British 
Museum, is depicted the scene of the finding of Erichthonius in the 
chest. The chest stands on a pile of rocks, probably' representing the 
-Acropolis. The lid, ornamented with a wreath of olive, lies on the 
rocks ; and from the open chest appears the boy Erichthonius. The 
head and tail of the serpent curl above the chest. On one side .Athena, 
with her helmet in one hand and a lance in the other, gazes with 
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surprise at the child and the serpent ; on the other side the two naughty 
sisters are fleeing in consternation. See Annali dell’ Instiiufo, 51 
(1879), tav. d’ agg. F, with the remarks of R. Engelmann, pp. 62-66, 
and of H. Heydemann, pp. 112-119; Roscher’s Lexikon, i. p. 1307 ; 
Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. xxxii. Representations of the birth 
of Erichthonius occur on vase-paintings and reliefs. The goddess 
Earth, the upper part only of her body appearing above the ground, is 
depicted holding up the infant Erichthonius to Athena who receives him 
in her arms. Sometimes Cecrops appears in the background, the lower 
part of his body being that of a serpent. See Monumenti Inediti, l. 
plates X. and xii. ; Muller- Wieseler, Denkmaler, 1. pi. xlvi. No. 21 1 a, id., 
2. pi. xxxiv. Nos. 400, 401 ; E. Curtius, ‘ Die Geburt des Erichthonios,’ 
Archiiologische Zeitung, 30 (1873), pp. 51-57, with pi. 63 ; A. Flasch, 
‘ Tazza Cornetana rappresentante la nascita di Erichthonios,’ Annali 
dell Institiito, 49 (1877), pp. 418-446 ; Roscher’s Lexikon, i. p. 1305 ; 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 492 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, 
p. xxviii. sq. In the case of some of these representations, however, it 
is doubtful whether the scene depicted is the birth of Erichthonius or 
the birth of Dionysus. See O. Jahn, Archiiologische Aufsatze, pp. 60- 
82 ; C. Robert, Archdologische Marchen, p. 190 sqq. The story of the 
birth of Erichthonius has been variously interpreted by W. Mannhardt 
{Die Korndamonen, p. 33) and by Mr. Aug. Mommsen {Heortologie, 
p. 5 sqqi), as a mythical way of describing the growth of the com, and 
by Miss Harrison (Ancient Athens, p. xxvi. sqq.) as a fiction devised 
to explain the ceremony performed by the two maidens called the 
Arrephori (Paus. i. 27. 3). A story closely resembling it is told in 
Java. See Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, I4de Jaargang (1852), 
Tweede Deel, p. 396. 

18. 2 . It was at this point that the Medes ascended etc. On 

the approach of the Persian host under Xerxes the Delphic oracle 
announced to the Athenians that when all else was lost a wooden wall 
would save them. Themistocles explained the ‘ wooden wall ’ to be 
their ships and encouraged the Athenians to abandon Athens and meet 
the Persians at sea. His advice was taken, and the great naval victory 
of Salamis justified it and fulfilled the prophecy. But a handful of the 
Athenians, interpreting the oracle literally, stayed behind and entrenched 
themsch es on the Acropolis behind a wooden barricade, which they 
erected on the western face of the hill. The Persians attacked the 
barricade from the Areopagus but were repulsed. At last a detachment 
of them succeeded in ascending the unguarded northern side of the 
Acropolis, at the sanctuary of Aglaurus. They opened the gates to their 
friends, and soon all the Athenians who did not seek death by leaping 
from the rock were put to the sword. See Herodotus, vii. 1 41-143, 
viii. 51-53. 

18. 3- the Prytaneum. The Prytaneum of a Greek city 
was its town-hall or Hotel de Ville. But it was only a capital city 
that had a Prytaneum. Hence when Theseus, king of Athens, 
united .Attica under a single monarchy, each petty town, hitherto 
independent, had to abolish its Piytaneum and henceforth the Piy- 
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taneum of Athens was the Prj-taneum of Attica (Thucydides, ii. 15: 
Plutarch, Theseus, 24). The essential feature of the Prytaneum was its 
hearth, which was regarded and spoken of as “ the hearth of the 
city” or “the common hearth” (Pollux, i. 7, ix. 40 ; Aristotle, Pol. vi. 
8, p. 1322 b, 28 ; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. vi. 8. i ; C. /. A. ii. No. 
467, line 6, No. 468, line 5, No. 469, line 5, No. 470, line 6, No. 471, 
line 6 sg., No. 605). A perpetual fire burned in the Prytaneum, either 
on an open hearth or in the form of a lamp (see note on viii. 53. 9). 
From this perpetual fire Athenian colonists carried fire with them to 
their new homes (Schol. on Aristides, vol. 3. p. 48, ed. Dindorf ; 
Etymolog. Magnum, p. 694, s.v. irpv-ravela ; cp. Herodotus, i. 146). 
An image of the goddess Hestia (‘hearth’), the counterpart of the 
Roman Vesta, stood in the Prj’taneum at Athens, as Pausanias here 
tells us. Whether such an image was a regular adjunct of a Greek 
Prytaneum, we do not know. But we learn from Athenaeus (iv. p. 
149 d) that at Naucratis in Egypt the birthday of Hestia of the 
Prytaneum (Hestia Pry’tanis) was celebrated by a feast in the Piyvaneum. 
Hestia was also worshipped on the Acropolis at .Vthens, as we learn 
from an inscription. Set Ml/lheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1889), 
p. 321 sq. Before Solon’s time the chief archon resided in the Pry- 
taneum (.Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 3). Foreign ambassadors 
were entertained at the public expense in the Prytaneum, and the same 
privilege was granted, either on special occasions or for life, to citizens 
who had rendered great services to the state in peace or war (see the 
inscription quoted in Hermes, 22 (1887), p. 561 ; Pollux, ix. 40, 
Aristophanes, Achamians, 124 sq.\ id, Knights, 709; Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Knights, 167 ; Demosthenes, vii. 20, p. 81 ; td., xix. 31, 
p. 350, and 234, p. 414 ; id., x.xiii. 130, p. 663 ; hi., 1 . 13. P- 1210; 
Aeschines, ii. 80 ; Dinarchus, i. 43 and 101). When Socrates was tried 
for his life and was asked what but death he had deserved at the hands 
of his country, he replied, with perfect justice, that he deserved to be 
maintained at the public expense in the Prj'taneum (Plato, Apoiogy, 
P. 36 ; Cicero, De Oratore, i. 54. 233). Sometimes the privilege was 
further conferred in perpetuity on the eldest male descendants of very 
distinguished men, as on the descendants of Harmodius and .Aristogiton 
(Isaeus, V. 47 ; Dinarchus, i. loi), on the physician Hippocrates and 
his descendants (Soranus, Life of Hippocrates, 2, in Biographi Grata, 
ed. Westermann, p. 451), on Demosthenes and his posterity ([Plutarc ,J 
Eit. X. Orat. pp. 847 d, 850), on a certain Phaedrus and his 
descendants (C. I. A. ii. No. 331, line 82 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. 
Graec. No. 162), and on a man of Delphi named Cleomantes and is 
descendants forever (Lycurgus, c. Lcocr. 87). Decrees of the Athenian 
people containing invitations to dine in the Prytaneum are o ten 
recorded in inscriptions (C. 7 . A. ii. Nos. 3, 38, 52 D 5 5 . 86, 1 15. 6 o 5 )- 
The stewards of the games in the Panathenaic festival had t leir 
provided for them in the Prytaneum during the continuance of t e 
festival (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 62). The regular ratiras 
served out in the Prv'taneum would seem to have been of ^ 
sort; Solon ordained that they should consist of a barley-loat on 
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common days and a wheaten loaf on festivals (Athenaeus, iv. p. 137 e). 
On this custom of providing meals at the public expense in the Pry- 
taneum, see R. Scholl, ‘ Die Speisung im Prytaneion zu Athen,’ Hermes^ 
6 (1872), pp. 14-54- 

On certain occasions Castor and Pollux were feasted in the Pry- 
taneum ; the banquet spread for them consisted of cheese, barley-cakes, 
and leeks (Athenaeus, iv. p. 137 e). The lads (ephiboi) offered sacrifices 
on the public hearth in the Prytaneum (C. /. A. ii. Nos. 467, 468, 469, 

470,471)- 

Besides the statues mentioned by Pausanias in the Prytaneum there 
was one of Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes ; it represented 
him with a sword girt on his thigh, and stood first on the right as you 
entered the apartment which contained the public hearth {[Plutarch,] 
Vit. X. Orat. p. 847 c d e). Near the Prytaneum stood a statue of 
the goddess of Good Luck ; it was so beautiful that a young man is 
said to have fallen violently in love with it (Aelian, Var. Hist, ix- 39). 

With regard to the situation of the Prytaneum, we learn from Pau- 
sanias that it was near the Agraulium, which, as we have seen (p. 167), 
stood on the northern slope of the Acropolis. As Pausanias is going 
from west to east and mentions the Piytaneum after the Agraulium, the 
Prytaneum was probably east of the Agraulium. It was on high 
ground, for after describing it Pausanias speaks (§ 4) of going thence to 
the lower parts of the city. On the northern slope of the Acropolis, 
between the chapels of St. Saviour {Sotir) and St. Simeon, at the back 
of the chapel of St. Nicholas, K. Botticher found the rock cut and 
smoothed in two places, evidently to receive the foundations of two 
buildings. Each cutting was 70 to 80 feet long and ran in a direction 
from north-west to south-east. It is possible that, as Botticher supposed, 
one of these two buildings was the Prytaneum. See K. Botticher, in 
Philologus, Suppl. 3 (1867), p. 359 sq. Professor E. Curtius holds that 
the Prytaneum of Athens was originally on the Acropolis, but was after- 
wards transferred to the south side of the city, and later still to the 
north side of the Acropolis, where Pausanias found it (E. Curtius, 
Attische Siudien, 2. p. 55 sqq. ; Sladtgeschichte, pp. 51, 60, 244 sq., 
302). This theory is accepted by Professor R. Scholl {Hermes, 
6 (1872), p. 18 sqq.), Mr. (j. Hagemann {De Graecorum prytaneis, 
p. 22 sqq.), and Mr. Marindin (article ‘Prytaneum’ in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities,^ 2. p. 514). But it is a mere theory, 
absolutely destitute of e\idence. There is nothing whatever to prove 
that the Prytaneum ever occupied any other site than the one where 
Pausanias found it, on the northern slope of the Acropolis. Cp. C. 
Wachsmuth, Die .Stadt Athen, i. p. 462 sqq. 

Near the Prytaneum was the Bucoleum, in which the magistrate 
called the king resided before the time of Solon (Aristotle, Constitution 
of Athens, 3 ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 449, line 19 sqq. ; Suidas, 
s.v. apxfoi-}, and in which the sacred marriage of the king’s wife to 
Dionysus continued to take place down at least to the fourth century 
B.C. (Aristotle, i.c.) It has been conjectured that the sacred ploughing 
called “the yoking of the ox’’ (iousugios) took place at the Bucolium 
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(Plutarch, Conjug. Praecept. 42). Beside the Bucolium was the 
Basileum or Palace where the officials called the Kings of the Tribes 
held their sittings (Pollux, viii. iii). Lastly, at the back of the Pry- 
taneum was a place called “the field of Famine” ; it was said to have 
been dedicated to Famine at a time when Athens was suffering from 
hunger (Zenobius, iv. 93; Diogenianus, vi. 13; Bekker's Anecdota 
Graeca^ l. p. 278, line 4 sqq. ; cp. Hesychius, s.v. Ai/tou rediov). 

On the Prytaneum, see Dyer, Athens, p. 263 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, 
Pie Stadt Athen, l. p. 221 sq. ; Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 172 ; Lolling, 
‘Athen,’ p. 320; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 165-168. On 
Greek Prytaneums in general, see G. Hagemann, De Graecorum 
prytaneis (Vratislaviae, 1881); J, G. Frazer, in Journal of Philology, 

14 (1885), p. 145 sqq. As to the court of justice held at the Prytaneum, 
see i. 28. 10 note. 

18 . 3, the laws of Solon are inscribed. The copies of the laws 
of Solon preserved in the Prytaneum were engraved on quadrangular 
wooden tablets called axones which were fitted together and turned on 
pivots, so that they could be shifted round at the reader’s convenience. 
Each tablet was engraved on both sides. See Polemo, in Harpocration, 
r.t/. ’A^ovt ; Etyniolog. Magnum, s.v. Kvp/ 3 ei<i, p. 547. It is said that 
these tablets were first set up on the Acropolis but were afterwards 
transferred to the Prytaneum, where they could be more easily inspected 
(Pollux, viii. 128). In the time of Plutarch only scanty fragments of 
these old tablets remained in the Prytaneum (Plutarch, Solon, 25). It 

15 to these fragments, doubtless, that Pausanias here refers. He does 
not say that the tablets were entire in his time, as Professor von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff insinuates or rather asserts {Aus Kydathen, 
p. 208). Cp. Schubart, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbucher, 28 (1882), p. 42. 
We have seen that copies of Solon’s laws, engraved on tablets called 
kurbeis, stood in the Royal Colonnade (note on i. 3. i). The question 
whether the kurbeis resembled the axdnes in shape and material has 
been much debated, and a final decision of the question seems, with the 
evidence at our disposal, scarcely possible. See Polemo, ed. Preller, 
pp. 87-91 ; V. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, pp. 4 1 3-41 5; C. 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 535 sq., note ; K. Lange, Haus und 
Halle, p. 87 sqq. ; G. Busolt, Griech. Staats- und RechtsaltertUmer,- 
§ 131 ; Sandys, on Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, p. 23 sq. 

In a Russian court of justice at Dorpat the traveller Adolf Erman 
observed, on the table at which the chief functionaries sat, certain 
triangular prisms, about a foot high and five inches wide, turning on a 
vertical axis, and inscribed on their oblong, upright surfaces with maxims 
of law. . . . These inscribed tablets are here named Mirrors of Justice: 
they are always kept carefully covered, e.xcept when the court is sitting. 
In former times, while the code of the Sclavonians was short and simple. 

It was all inscribed on the Mirrors, but at present these contain in 
general only old legal maxims relating to the duties of the judge” (Ad. 
Erman, Travels in Siberia, i. p. 28 sq.') Erman compared these tablets 
with the axones which contained Solon’s laws. 

18 . 3. the pancratiast Autolycus. Cp. ix. 32. 8 note. The 
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Statue was by Lycius, a son and pupil of Myron (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 
79 ; cp. note on v. 22. 3). 

18. 3 . the statues of Miltiades and Themistocles. In the 

theatre at Athens there were statues of Miltiades and Themistocles, and 
near them a statue of a Persian prisoner (Schol. on Aristides, vol. 3, p. 
535 jy., ed. Dindorf). Again, in the temple of Artemis Aristobule at 
Athens there was a statuette of Themistocles down to the time of 
Plutarch, who inferred from the likeness that the heroic soul of Themi- 
stocles must have been mirrored in his face (Plutarch, Themistocles, 22). 
The practice, here referred to by Pausanias, of altering the inscriptions 
on the pedestals of old Greek statues so as to pass off the statues for 
portraits of later personages, especially Romans, appears to have been 
common under the Roman dominion. Cp. Pans., i. 2. 4 ; ii. 9. 8 ; ii. 
17 - 3 j 9 - 9 - hear of a statue of Alcibiades which was 

inscribed with the name of Ahenobarbus (Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxvii. 
vol. 2. p. 304, ed. Dindorf), and of statues of Eumenes and Attains at 
Athens which were inscribed with the name of Mark Antony (Plutarch, 
Antonins, 60). On the Acropolis at Athens, beside the statue of 
Health, there was a portrait statue of the mother of Isocrates, but the 
inscription was afterwards altered ([Plutarch,] Tit. X. Orat. p. 839 d). 
Cicero, writing to Atticus (vi. i. 26), says that he loved Athens and 
should like to be commemorated there, but that he hates the practice 
of altering the inscriptions on statues. The same practice is denounced 
by Dio Chrysostom {Or. xx.xi. vol. l, p. 346 sq., ed. Dindorf). Cp. 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 679 note i ; Dyer, Ancient 
Athens, p. 363. 

18. 4- Going thence to the lower parts of the city we come to 
a sanctuary of Serapis. Leaving the Prytaneum on the northern 
slope of the .Acropolis, Pausanias now proceeds eastward as far as the 
stadium (i. 18. 4-1. 19. 6). He then returns to the Prytaneum and, 
starting from it a second time, skirts the eastern and southern faces of 
the .Acropolis till he reaches the entrance to the Acropolis on the 
western side of the hill (i. 20. i-i. 22. 4). 

Hence from the order of Pausanias's description we should infer that 
the sanctuary of .Serapis was situated somewhere to the north-east of 
the Acropolis. The inference is to some extent borne out by the 
discovery, in this region, of monuments relating to the worship of 
Serapis. Thus in laying the foundations of the new Metropolitan 
Church, which stands to the north-east of the Acropolis, an inscription 
was found recording the dedication of the statue of a girl who had acted 
as basket-bearer in the worship of Serapis (C. I. A. iii. No. 923). 
Again, another inscription, said to have been found in a church at the 
northern foot of the .Acropolis, contains a dedication to Serapis and Isis 
(C. /. A. ii. No. i6i2). 

Other .Athenian inscriptions attest the worship of Serapis without 
throwing light on the exact site of his sanctuary. Thus, an inscription 
(C. /. A. iii. No. 140) records a dedication by a priest of Isis and Serapis, 
but the place where the inscription was originally found seems to be 
unknown. The same is true of another inscription (C I. A. ii. No. 617) 
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which proves that there was a regularly organised society for the 
worship of Serapis at Athens with treasurer, secretary, etc. On the 
other hand, a small altar dedicated to Serapis was found in the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius on the south side of the Acropolis (C /. A. iii. No. 145 a). 
In the Attic inscription of Roman date, which records the restoration 
of many sanctuaries, and which has been often referred to above, the 
name of Serapis occurs in a mutilated passage dpxaio- 

XoyiK-j, 1884, p. 170). 

18 . 4. Of the Egyptian sanctuaries of Serapis the most famous 
is at Alexandria. The Serapeum or sanctuary of Serapis at Ale.vandria 
was a vast structure situated at the headland of Rhacotis, near the 
gardens and tombs of the necropolis, but divided from them by a canal 
(Tacitus, Htsi. iv. 84 ; Clement of Ale.xandria, Protrept. iv. 48, p. 42, 
ed. Potter ; Strabo, xvii. p. 795). Here Serapis was worshipped with 
an almost frantic vehemence of devotion (Macrobius, Sat. i. 13). 
Achilles Tatius (v. 2) has described a torch-light festival of Serapis at 
Alexandria at which, though it was evening and the sun had set, the 
multitudinous glare of flambeaus lit up the city with the brightness 
of the sun. The various legends as to the foundation of this great 
sanctuary of Serapis are told by Tacitus {Hist. iv. 83 sg.), Plutarch 
{his ami Osins., 28), and Clement of Alexandria {Protrept. iw 48, 
P- 42 sq., ed. Potter). According to Tacitus, the story told by the 
Egyptian priests was that Ptolemy L, king of Egypt, in consequence of 
a vision vouchsafed to him in a dream, caused the image of the god to 
be fetched from a temple near Sinope, where the deity had been 
worshipped from of old as Jupiter Dis (Pluto). With this the story' 
told by Plutarch {l.c.) substantially coincides. According to Clement 
of Alexandria (/.f.) it was not Ptolemy 1. but Ptolemy II, (Philadel- 
phus) who fetched the image of Serapis from Sinope. Others said that 
the image was brought from Seleucia in Syria (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 84 ; 
Clement of Alex, l.c.) ; others that it came from Memphis (Tacitus, 
i.e.) The sanctuary of Serapis at Alexandria suffered in a fire 
(Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iv. 53, p. 47, ed. Potter). There are 
said to have been forty'-two sanctuaries of Serapis in Egypt (Aristides, 
Or. viii, vol. i. p. g6, ed. Dindorf), all of them situated outside the 
walls of cities (Macrobius, Sat. i. 7. 15). As to the true character of 
Serapis, see the next note. 

18 . 4. the oldest is at Memphis etc. What the Greeks called the 
Serapeum or sanctuary of Serapis at Memphis was nothing more than 
the cemetery' of the famous sacred bulls, which from the earliest times 
had been venerated as the chief deity of the city'. The sacred bull for 
the time being was called Hapi by the Egyptians, Apis by the Greeks. 
Row according to an Egyptian doctrine every dead man and every dead 
sacred animal becomes an Osiris. Hence the dead bull Apis became an 
Osiris-.\pis or, more correctly', Osor-Hapi, which the Greeks corrupted 
into Serapis or Sarapis. (The Greeks commonly wrote the name 
Sarapis, the Romans Serapis.) See Maspero, Histoire AuLiennep 
P- 30 sqq. ; Wiedemann, Die Religion lieralfen Aej^ptier, pp. 96, 99 -'Y/. ; 
Tiele, History of the Egyptian Religion, p. 174 ; Lafaye, Histoire du 
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culte des divinites d! Ahxandrie hors de tAgypte, p. l6 sqq. Some of 
the ancients were aware that Serapis was nothing but the dead Apis 
and they rightly identified the latter part (-apis) of the word with the 
name of the sacred bull of Memphis ; but they wrongly derived the first 
part of the word (Sar- or Ser-) from the Greek sdros, ‘ a coffin.’ 
See Clement of Alexandria, Strom, i. 21. 106, p. 383, ed. Potter; 
Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 29 ; Varro, in Augustine, De civ. dei, xviii. 5. 

The Serapeum or burying-place of the sacred bulls at Memphis was 
situated in a district where the sand, blown by the winds, gathered in 
such heaps that, when Strabo visited the place about the beginning of 
our era, some of the Sphinxes were already half btiried in it, while of 
others only the heads protruded above the shifting waste (Strabo, xvii. 
p. 807). The cemetery w'as discovered by Mariette in 1851. It 
consists of a long gallery hewn in the living rock with a series of 
chambers or mortuary chapels opening off it on either side. Each of 
these chambers contains an enormous sarcophagus, mostly hewn out of 
a single block of granite or basalt, and weighing on an average about 
69 tons. In these sarcophaguses the remains of the sacred bulls were 
found. In one chamber, which had remained absolutely untouched 
since antiquity, the footprints of the last Egyptian who had trodden it, 
some 3000 years before, were clearly discernible. Each mortuary 
chapel, after receiving the dead body of the bull, was walled up ; but in 
the gallery outside, or built into the wall which closed the chapel, were 
found many slabs inscribed with the names and prayers of pilgrims who 
had come thither to pay the last honours to the dead god. See Mas- 
pero, Histoire Ancienne,* p. 31 sq. ; Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alien Aegyptier, p. 100 sq. ; Rawlinson, on Herodotus, iii. 29. A view of 
one of these mortuary chapels of Apis is given in Perrot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de I Art dans F Antiquite' , i. p. 313, fig. 198. The burial of 
one of these bulls was a ceremonious and costly affair (Plutarch, Isis 
and Osiris, 35 ; Diodorus, i. 84). Bronze gates, called the gates of 
Lamentation and Oblivion, were thrown open to admit the corpse, and 
grated harsh thunder as they revolved on their hinges (Plutarch, Isis 
and Osiris, 29 ; cp. Diodorus, i. 96. 9). The last Apis of which we 
have record was in the reign of the emperor Julian (Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, .xxii. 14. 6) On .^pis see Wiedemann, on Herodotus, ii. 153. 
On the representations of Serapis in Greek art, see Overbeck, 
Griechische Kunstmythologie, 2. pp. 305-321 ; A. Michaelis, in Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 6 (1885), pp. 287-318. 

18. 4. a place where Pirithous and Theseus covenanted 

etc. The covenant was that they should carry off Helen from Sparta, 
that they should then draw lots for her, and that he to whom she 
fell should aid the other in winning a wife. See Diodorus, iv. 
62 ; Plutarch. Theseus, 31 ; .A.pollodorus, Epitoma Vaticana, ed. R. 
Wagner, p. jS ; Mythographi Graeci, ed. R. Wagner, i. p. 181 sq. 
According to Diodorus and Plutarch the covenant was not made until 
after Helen had been carried off by the two friends. Cp. i. i 7. 4 note. 
There was a place in Athens near the Theseum called Horcomosium 
or “ place of swearing an oath ” ; it was said to have been so named 
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because on that spot Theseus had sworn peace with the Amazons 
(Plutarch, T/teseus, 25), but it may have been identical with the place 
where Theseus and Pirithous were said to have made their covenant. 
The latter spot is referred to by Sophocles {Oed. Col. 1593 sq.; see 
note on i. 28. 7). 

18. S- a temple of Ilithyia. The site of this temple is not 
known. From the order in which Pausanias mentions it we should infer 
that it lay to the north-east of the Acropolis, somewhere between the 
Prytaneum and the Olympieum. This is to some e.vtent confirmed by 
the discovery, near the modern Metropolitan church, of the base of the 
statue of a certain woman Chrysippe, which, as we learn from the 
inscription (C. /. A. ii. Xo. 1586), had been dedicated by the woman’s 
father to Ilithyia. Inscribed bases of other statues dedicated to Ilithyia 
have been found at Athens {C. /. A. iii. Nos. 925, 926, 836 ai. The 
last of these (C. I. A. iii. No. 836 a) was found in the sanctuary' of 
Aesculapius, on the south side of the Acropolis. Besides this temple in 
the city, Ilithyia had a sanctuary in the suburb of Agrae, to the south-east 
of Athens, as we learn from an inscription on one of the seats in 
the theatre of Dionysus {C. I. A. iii. No. 319). An inscription on a 
small column of Hymettian marble, which was found on the eastern side 
of the Illissus, near the spring Callirrhoe, contains a dedication to 
Ilithyia by a certain woman named Philumene, wife of Amphimachus 
(C. 7 . A. ii. No. 1 590) ; the votive offering to which this inscription refers 
was probably set up in the sanctuary of Ilithyia in .-Vgrae. Isaeus 
(v. 39) speaks of a woman sitting publicly in the sanctuary of Ilithyia ; 
which of her sanctuaries the orator refers to we do not know, but 
probably the reference is to the one in the city. 

18. 5 . to have come &om the Hyperboreans to help Latona in 
her pangs. See the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 97-1 19. 

18. 5 . the Delians sacrifice to her, and sing a hymn of Olen 

in her honour. Cp. viii. 21. 3; i.\. 27. 2; .\. 5. 7 sq.-, Herodotus, 
iv. 35 - 

18. 5 . The Cretans believe that Ilithyia was born at Amnisus. 

Homer mentions a grotto of Ilithyia at Amnisus \Od. xix. 1881; Strabo 
(x. p. 476) speaks of her sanctuary there. 

18. 5. The Athenians are the only people whose wooden images 
of Ilith^a are draped to the tips of the feet. When Pausanias 
"rote this he had probably not visited Aegium in .Achaia, where he 
found a wooden statue of Ilithyfia draped to the feet in a fine robe 1 vii. 
- 3 - 5 )- Certain it is that his description of Achaia was written after 
his description of Attica. See vii. 20. 6 note. Cp. Scliubart, in 
Zeitschrift fur die Alterthumswhsenschaft, 9 (1851 p. 294. 

18. 5 . the oldest was brought by Erysichthon from Delos. 
Plutarch, quoted by Eusebius {^Praep. Evang. iii. 8y says that 
Erysichthon carried the first wooden image to .Apollo at Deloi. in the 
course of his sacred embassy. Erysichthon was also said to have 
founded the sanctuary of Apollo at Delos (Eusebius, Chronic. \ol. 2. p. 
-8, ed. Schone). Phanodemus mentioned the visit of Erysichthon to 
Delos (Athenaeus, ix. p. 392 d) ; .and Pausanias says (i. 31. 2) that 
VOL. II 
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Erysichthon died at sea on his way back from Delos, after the sacred 
embassy. 

18. 6. the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus. The Olympieum or 
sanctuary of Olympian Zeus is the spacious artificial platform situated 
to the south-east of the Acropolis, on the right bank of the Ilissus, close 
to the Callirrhoe or Enneacrunus spring. Of the temple of Olympian 
Zeus which occupied the centre of the platform, fifteen gigantic Corin- 
thian columns still stand and form one of the most conspicuous features 
in views of Athens. The identification of these splendid ruins, by far 
the most imposing in scale of all the remains of ancient Athens, is 
beyond doubt. Their situation answers to the statement of Thucydides 
(ii. 1 5 ) that the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus was to the south of the 
Acropolis, and to the statement of Hierocles {De febri equi, in Medicinae 
Veterinariac libri duo (Basileae, 1537), p. 4), that the temple of Zeus 
was near the Enneacrunus. Further, the ruined temple agp-ees with 
Vitruvius’s description (iii. 2. 8 ; vii. Praef. §g i 5 and 1 7), having been 
of the Corinthian order, surrounded by a double colonnade (dipteral), 
and with eight columns at each end (octostyle). Lastly, Pausanias tells 
us that the sacred enclosure was full of statues of Hadrian ; and among 
the ruins in question have been found a number of bases which, from 
the inscriptions on them, are known to have supported statues of Hadrian 
(C. I. A. iii. Nos. 479 , 480, 481, 482, 484, 486, 487, 491, 494). 

The original sanctuary of Olympian Zeus seems to have been one of 
the oldest in Athens, for Thucydides mentions it (ii. l 5) as a proof that 
the ancient city extended chiefly to the south of the Acropolis ; and 
Pausanias (i. 18. 8) ascribes the foundation of the original sanctuary to 
Deucalion. Remains of this oldest sanctuary have been brought to 
light in recent years, as we shall see presently, by Mr. Penrose. But 
the first to set about the construction of a temple on a grand scale was 
Pisistratus, probably about the year 530 B.C. He employed four 
architects, Antistates, Callaeschros, Antimachides, and Pormos (Vitru- 
vius, vii. Praef. 15). According to Aristotle (Politics, v. ii. 8 the 
building of this great temple was a device of the tyrant to keep the 
people busy and divert their minds from revolutionary projects. In this 
respect Aristotle compares the temple to the pyramids of Egypt and the 
architectural works undertaken by the tyrants of Corinth and Samos. 
The death of Pisistratus interrupted the work, and it long remained 
unfinished. .At length, about 1 7 4 B.C., Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, undertook to complete it, or rather to build it afresh on a 
more magnificent scale than ever, at his own expense. He employed a 
Roman architect named Cossutius, who planned the temple as a Corin- 
thian dipteros with eight columns at each of the narrow ends. Cossutius 
also designed the epistyle, and all the ornaments. The building, though 
it again remained unfinished, must have been far advanced ; for 
Vitruvius praises the skill and science of the architect and the noble 
style of his work, observing that its magnificence was acknowledged not 
only by the multitude but by connoisseurs. See Vitruvius, iii. 2. 8, vii. 
Praef 15 and 17 ; Velleius Paterculus, i. 10. The temple is also cited 
by Livy (xli. 20. 8) and Athenaeus (v. p. 194 a) as a proof of the 
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splendid munificence of King Antiochus Epiphanes ; Livy says it was 
the only temple on earth of a magnitude suitable to the greatness of the 
god. The pseudo-Dicaearchus (i. i, in Geogr. Graeci Minores, ed. 
Muller, I. p. 98) speaks of the temple as half finished but planned on 
an astonishing scale. But the date of this writer is somewhat uncertain 
(cp. note on ix. 7. 6), and it is possible that he is referring to the temple 
begun by Pisistratus. The temple remained unfinished for more than 
two centuries after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, for Strabo speaks of 
it (ix. p. 396) as half finished, and Plutarch {Solon, 32) compares it to 
Plato’s unfinished dialogue Critias. Lucian represents Zeus as asking 
whether the Athenians ever meant to finish his temple {Icaromenippus, 
24). Cp. Hesychius, s.v. ’OXv/xirtov. Sulla carried off some of the 
columns to build the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol at Rome (Pliny, 
A’. H. xxxvi. 45) ; this he doubtless did after his sack of Athens in 
86 B.c. The columns so carried off were probably, as Mr. Penrose says, 
those of the cella, not those of the outer colonnade, and may have 
attracted the cupidity of the conqueror by the richness of their marbles 
or the size of their monolith shafts. The columns of the peristyle or 
outer colonnade, on the other hand, being not monoliths but composed 
of many drums, would probably escape spoliation from the difficulty of 
taking them down and setting them up again without great injury to the 
perfection of their Joints (Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 
ed. 1888, p. 76). In the reign of Augustus the kings and states in 
alliance with or subjection to Rome formed a scheme of completing the 
temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens at their joint expense and dedicating 
it to the Genius of Augustus (Suetonius, Augustus, 60) ; but it does 
not appear that even a beginning was made of putting the plan in execu- 
tion. The temple was finally completed at the expense of the emperor 
Hadrian (Philostratus, Fit. Soph. i. 25. 6; Dio Cassius, Ixix. 16; 
Schol. on Lucian, Icaromenippus, 24), who dedicated it in person during 
one of his visits to Athens (Spartianus, Hadrian, 13). Hadrian seems 
to have visited Athens twice, first in the autumn of 125 A.D., and second 
from the spring of 129 a.d. to the spring of 130 A.D. The dedication 
of the temple of Olympian Zeus appears to have taken place during his 
second visit. See J. Diirr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, p. 42 sqq. ; 
cp. W. Dittenberger, ‘ Kaiser Hadrians erste Anwesenheit in Athen,’ 
Hermes, 7 (1873), pp. 213-229. But on the strength of two inscriptions 
found in the sanctuary of Aesculapius near Epidaurus Mr. P. Cavvadias 
argues that the dedication of the Olympieum at Athens by Hadrian 
took place in 131 a.d. See AeXrlov dpxawXoyiKov, 1892, pp. 113-117- 
By command of the emperor a fine speech was delivered at the opening 
ceremony by the rhetorician Polemo (Philostratus, l.c.) Hadrian dedi- 
cated in the temple a serpent which had been brought from India (Dio 
Cassius, Ixix. 16). 

At what time the temple fell into ruins is not known. When 
Cyriacus of Ancona visited Athens about the middle of the fifteenth 
century there were twenty-one columns standing with their architraves 
(Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 1. p. 727). In the seventeenth century 
the columns were reduced to seventeen; and about 1760 one of the 
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sun'iving columns was pulled down by the Turkish governor and con- 
verted into lime for the construction of a new mosque (Chandler, 
Travels in Greece, p. 76; Wachsmuth, op. cit. i. p. 759, note 2; 
Bevier, p. 189 of the paper cited at the end of this note). Sixteen 
columns continued to stand till 1852, when one was thrown down by a 
hurricane. 

The platform on which the remains of the temple stand is con- 
structed of massive masonry, and is strengthened with buttresses on the 
south side. It measures 676 feet long by 426 feet broad ; so that the 
total circumference (2204 feet) of the sacred precinct is very nearly 
equal to the four Greek furlongs (582 x 4 = 2328 feet) at which Pau- 
sanias estimated it. On the north side of the platform, in a line with 
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the eastern end of the temple, are the remains of a portico or gateway, 
which, from the style of the architecture, appears to belong to the age 
of Hadrian ; it was never finished. The temple was one of the largest 
Greek temples in the world. On the upper step it measured 354 feet 
in length by 135 feet in breadth. It had long been supposed that the 
temple was decastyle, i.e. had rows of ten columns at each of the narrow 
ends; but e.xcavations conducted by Mr. Penrose in 1883 and subse- 
quent years proved that it was octostyle, i.e. had rows of eight columns 
at the two narrow ends, as Vitruvius tiii, 2. 8) had stated and Dr. 
Dorpfeld had maintained. The peristyle or outer colonnade of the 
temple comprised more than 100 Corinthian columns, arranged in 
double rows of twenty each on the northern and southern sides and in 
triple rows of eight each at the east and west ends. The columns were 
56 feet 7 inches high and 5 feet 7 inches in diameter at the base ; they 
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have twenty-four flutings. The total height of the front is estimated to 
have heen 91 feet. The existing sixteen columns are of Pentelic marble 
arranged in two groups. Thirteen are standing, with their architraves, 
at the south-eastern angle ; the remaining three, of which one is pro- 
strate, are of the interior row of the southern side, not far from the 
south-western angle and separated from the other thirteen by a gap of 
about 100 feet. From an e.xamination of the style of the existing 
columns Mr. Penrose concludes that they belong to the part of the 
temple built by Antiochus Epiphanes, not to the part built by Hadrian, 
the carving of the capitals being superior to that of the capitals of the 
other buildings in Athens which were unquestionably built by Hadrian, 
namely the gate near the Olympieum and the Colonnade or Gymnasium 
of Hadrian (see below). 

The excavations conducted by Mr. Penrose brought to light some 
remains of wall and pavement more ancient than the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, as well as a number of drums of large columns, unfluted 
and of common stone. One of these drums is not less than 7 feet 6 
inches in diameter. Probably these are the remains of the temple 
begun by Pisistratus. It is remarkable that the orientation of Pisistratus’s 
temple, as discovered by Mr. Penrose, differed from that of the later 
temple, which is orientated almost exactly east and west. Mr. Penrose 
estimates that the cella of Pisistratus’s temple was 1 16 feet long and 50 
wide. 

Besides these remains of Pisistratus’s temple Mr. Penrose discovered 
a rough wall of still earlier date, built of hard limestone. This, the 
most ancient of all the remains discovered within the precinct of the 
Olympieum, is considered by Mr. Penrose to have formed part of the 
very early foundation which tradition ascribed to Deucalion. Dr. 
Ddrpfeld, however, is reported to deny the possibility of this emphatically 
{American Journal of Archaeology., 8 (1893), p. 61). 

Near the ruins of the temple was found an inscription {C. I. A. iii. 
No. 561) : Ackjuos Ko(r(rouTtos no7rAfou'P<i)p.aros “ Decimus Cossutius, a 
Roman, son of Publius.” This Cossutius was no doubt the Roman 
architect employed by Antiochus Epiphanes to build the temple. The 
inscription may be from the base of a statue erected in his honour. 

See Stuart and Revett, The Antiqtiities of Athens, 3 (London, 1794 )) PP- 
DS Dodwell, Travels in Greece, i. p. 387 sqq. ; Leake, Athens, I. pp. S'S'S)^ > 
J)^er, Ancient Athens, pp. 272-279 ; Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 177 sq. ; L. Bevier, 
The Olympieion at Athens,’ Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, i (1882-1883), PP- 183-212 ; Guide-Joanne, i. p. 98 sq . ; Baedeker,® p. 49 
' 7 - ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 321 sq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 188 sqq . ; 
r. C. Penrose, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8 (18S7), p. 272 tq. ; id.. Principles 
of .Athenian Architecture (ed. 1888), pp. 74-87, with plates xxxvii., xxxviii., 
•xxxix. ; 'Eipij/iepis a.pxo.ioXoyaeii, 1883,9.195^7.; Berliner philolog. IVoc hens thrift, 

7 (1887), p. 702. 

18. 6. The image is worth seeing etc. On coins of Athens of 
Roman date Zeus is represented sitting, naked to the waist, with an 
image of Victory in his outstretched right hand and a sceptre in his left. 
This was the attitude of Phidias’s great statue of Zeus at Olympia (see v. 

* I- I note). Hence it seems probable that the statue of Olympian Zeus 
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at Athens was copied from the famous one at Olympia, and was in turn 
copied on Athenian coins. See Beule, Monnaies 
d'Athines, p. 396 ; Overbeck, Griechische Kunst- 
mythologie, 2. p. 63 sq. ; Imhoof- Blumer and 
Gardner, Nutn. Com. on Pans. pp. 137, 138, with 
pi. BB iv. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 193. 

The priest of Olympian Zeus and the cleaner of 
his image had seats reserved for them in the 
theatre at Athens (G. /. A. iii. Nos. 243, 291). 
FIG. 3.— SEATED ZEUS Ag fQ (he office of cleaoer of images, see v. 14. 5 



(ATHENIAN COIN). 

18. 6. bronze statues which the Athenians call the ‘ Colonies.’ 

These were probably female statues personifying the various colonies of 
Athens. Such personifications of cities and lands were common in 
later Greek art. See Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,^ 2. p. 489 
sqq. ; Roscheds Lexikon, 2. p. 2074 sqq. ; cp. the personifications of 
Peoples referred to in note on i. i. 3, “statues of Zeus and the People.” 
One of the earliest and best known statues of cities was the statue of 
the Fortune of Antioch by Eutychides. See vi. 2. 7 note. 

18. 6. every city set up a statue of the Emperor Hadrian. 
The inscribed pedestals of a number of these statues have been found 
in or near the Olympieum. They include the pedestals of the statues 
set up by Laodicea on the Sea, a city of Syria (C I. A. iii. No. 479)i 
Miletus {C. I. A. iii. No. 480), Pale in Cephallene (C. I. A. iii. No. 
481), Pompeiopolis (Soli) in Cilicia (C. I. A. iii. No. 482), Sebastopolis 
in Pontus (C /. A. iii. No. 483), Sestus in the Thracian Chersonese 
(C. 7. A. iii. No. 484), Ephesus {C. /. A. iii. No. 485), and Ceramus in 
Caria {C. I. A. iii. No. 486). 

18. 7 . a temple of Cronus and Khea. Another writer mentions 
the precinct of Cronus as situated beside the Olympieum and e.xtending 
as far as the sanctuarj' of the Mother Goddess in the suburb called 
Agrae (Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 273 line 20 sq., where for dyopq. 
we must read ”Ayp^ with Professor C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
I. p. 227). A cake with twelve knobs on it was sacrificed to Cronus 
.at Athens on the 14th day of the month Elaphebolion (March-April), 
as we learn from an inscription (C. I. A. iii. No. 77). 

18. 7. a precinct of Olympian Earth. This is probably the sanctu- 
ary of Earth mentioned by Thucydides (ii. 15) among the ancient 
sanctuaries of .‘\thens on the south side of the Acropolis. It was beside 
the tomb of the .‘\mazon Antiope (Plutarch, Theseus, 27), which, as we 
have seen (note on i. 2. i), was near the Itonian gate. Hence the 
precinct of Olympian Earth seems to have lain somewhere to the south- 
west of the temple of Olympian Zeus. 

18. 7. after the deluge which happened in Deucalion’s time 
the water ran away down this cleft. Similarly at Hierapolis on the 
Euphrates a cleft was shown under the temple of Hera (Astarte), and a 
legend was told that after the great flood the water had run away down 
this hole. In memory of this deliverance from the great deluge water 
was brought from the sea twice a year to Hierapolis and poured out in 
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the temple of Astarte. After flooding the floor of the temple it escaped 
by the cleft underground. The bringing of the water seems to have 
been a great national ceremony. We are told that not only the priests, 
but all Syria and Arabia and people from beyond the Euphrates 
made the pilgrimage to the sea and brought back the water. See 
Lucian, De dea Syria, 1 2 sq. On this Syrian custom my friend Professor 
W. Robertson Smith furnished me with the following note; “The 
‘ sea ’ in this rite is probably the Euphrates (according to a familiar 
Semitic idiom) ; see Philostratus, Vita ApoUonii, i. 20. The closest 
parallel to the ritual of Hierapolis is the annual water-pouring in the 
temple of Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles, on which see Lightfoot 
on John vii. 381 ; Reland, Ant. Heb. p. 448. The ‘lapis fundationis ’ 
at the temple was believed to cover the mouth of the great deep 
(Jerusalem Targiim on Exodus, xxviii. 30), which makes the parallel 
more exact.” The story of the great flood in which all mankind perished 
except Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, who were saved in an ark 
(Apollodorus, i. 7. 2 ; Lucian, Lc. ; Ovid, Met. i. 260 sqq.), belongs to 
a class of legends which are found in many parts of the world. The 
oldest version of the legend is the Babylonian one, from which the 
Hebrews derived the account given in Genesis. The legends of this 
class have been collected and examined by Mr. R. Andree {Die 
Flutsagen, Braunschweig, 1891). He finds that they occur in western 
and southern Asia, Australia, New Guinea, the islands of the Pacific 
(Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia), and America, both North and 
South. On the other hand genuine flood-legends seem to be almost 
or wholly wanting in Africa, central and northern Asia, China, and 
Japan. The origin of such legends is to be sought partly in the re- 
collection of real but local floods, partly in inferences drawn from the 
discovery of shells and fossil fish on the tops of hills and other spots 
remote from the sea. Cp. E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind^ p. 325 sqq. 

18. 7 . Every year they throw into it wheaten meal kneaded 
with honey. This was probably done at the festival of the \\ ater- 
carrying (Hydrophoria), which was held in memory of the people who 
had perished in the great flood {Etymolog. Magnum, s.v. Spocfiopia, p. 
774 ; Hesychius, s.v. 'YSpo(f>op[a). The festival seems to have been 
celebrated on the 13th day of Anthesterion, which fell about the first of 
March. See Plutarch, Sulla, 14; Schol. on Aristophanes, Acharn. 
1076, and Knights, 218 ; K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche Alterthumer. 
§ S8. 20 and 22 ; Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 346 sq. 

18. 8. a statue of Isocrates. The statue was of bronze and was 
set up by Isocrates’s adopted son Aphareus. It bore the inscription : 
“ Aphareus, revering the gods and his parents’ virtue, dedicated to Zeus 
ihis statue of his father Isocrates.” See [Plutarch,] Vit. K. Orat. p. 839 b. 

18. 8. the tidings of the battle of Chaeronea grieved him so 
that he died a voluntary death. The common tradition in antiquity 
was that Isocrates died very shortly after the battle of Chaeronea (338 
EC.), having been so affected by the news of the Greek defeat that he 
refused all nourishment, and after lingering a few days expired at the age 
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of ninety-eight or thereabout. See Dionysius Halicamassensis, De Isocrate 
Judicium, I ; Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 258 ; [Plutarch,] 
Vit. -Y. Oral. p. 838 b; Philostratus, Vit. Soph. i. 17; [Lucian,] 
Macrobii, 23. This tradition is contradicted by an apparently genuine 
letter of Isocrates (No. 3) written to King Philip after the battle of 
Chaeronea, in which the silly old man, far from expressing any grief at 
his country’s overthrow, congratulates himself on having lived to see his 
youthful dreams in process of fulfilment by Philip, whom he fondly 
regards as the good physician who had healed the long internal dis- 
sensions of Greece, and the brave champion who was about to lead a 
national crusade against Persia. The tone and purport of this foolish 
letter are quite in harmony' with all that we know of the writer and his 
political creed, whereas the story of his grief and despair at the tidings of 
Chaeronea is inconsistent with the whole tenour of his life. Probably, 
therefore, the story is false, or at least distorts the facts. See F. Blass, 

‘ Isocrates dritter Brief und die gewohnliche Erzahlung von seinem 
Tode,’ Rhcinischcs Museum, N. F. 20 (1S65), pp. 109-116; R. C. 
Jebb, The Attic Orators, 2. p. 31 sqq. 

18 . 8. in proof that Deucalion dwelt at Athens they point 
to a grave. According to the Parian Marble (line 6 sq.) Deucalion on 
the occasion of the great flood fled from Lycorea in Phocis to the court of 
Cranaus at Athens, where he founded the sanctuary of Showery Zeus (see 
i, 32, 2 note) and offered thank-offerings for his preservation, Strabo 
mentions (ix. p. 425) that the tomb of Deucalion was at Athens, 

18 . 9 ' ^ sanctuary common to all the gods. In this sanctuary 
there was a record of all the benefits Hadrian had conferred on Greece. 
See i. 5. 5. We hear of Pantheons in other parts of Greece (ii. 2. 8 
note). 

18 . 9 - most splendid of all are one hundred columns etc. To 
the north of the .Acropolis and east of the ancient market-place are 
some considerable remains of a vast structure of Roman date. The 
general plan of the building is that of a spacious quadrangular court 
surrounded b) cloisters or colonnades. It is 400 feet long from east to 
west by 270 feet wide from north to south. Portions of the eastern, 
northern, and western walls are standing. The facade was to the west, 
and the northern part of it is in fair preservation. It consisted originally 
of a wall built of large square blocks of Pentelic marble and adorned on 
the outer (western) side with eighteen Corinthian columns. The four 
central columns, of which only one is now standing, were fluted and 
stood farther out from the wall than the other columns. They formed 
a portal to the building, with an ascent of six steps. The seven columns 
of the fagade to the north of this portal, together with the marble wall 
at the back of them, are still standing. The interval between the 
columns and the wall is less than 2 feet, and the interval between each 
pair of columns is about 3 feet. Each column is carved out of a single 
block of Carystian (or, according to Mr. Nicolaides, of Phiy'gian) marble, 
and is 28 1 feet high by 3 feet thick. The florid Corinthian capitals are 
of Pentehc marble. The shafts are unfluted. Each column stands on 
a base of its own, and is surmounted by a horizontal entablature. 
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A cloister or colonnade ran round the whole interior of the spacious 
quadrangle. On the north, west, and south sides this colonnade was 
about 27 feet wide, that being the distance of the columns from the 
exterior wall of the structure. But on the east side a row of five 
chambers, of which the middle one was the largest, opened off the 
colonnade. The total number of columns in this interior cloister or 
colonnade was one hundred. N one of them is standing, but the marks 
of the bases on the eastern side of the quadrangle enable us to calculate 
their number. The inner sides of the walls were encrusted with plates 
of marble, as appears from the fragments of marble scattered about, 
from a few pieces still adhering to the walls, and from the holes and 

bronze fastenings still to be seen in the walls. According to Mr. 

Nicolaides the marble is Phrj’gian. In the middle of this cloistered 
court there must have been some ancient building, for towards the 
eastern side of it there remains a portion of a marble uall of good 
Roman period, which, from its style and situation, appears to have been 
built with reference to the cloistered court in the middle of which it 
stands. But the ground -plan of this central building has been effaced 
by the construction of two churches, one after the other, on the site. 
Of these churches themselves only ruins are left. 

From the style of this cloistered court antiquaries are of opinion that 
it belongs to the age of Hadrian. Hence it has been plausibly con- 
jectured that the edifice was either the library or the gymnasium of 

Hadrian, of which Pausanias here makes mention. Its hundred 
columns would answer to Pausanias’s description of either building. But, 
if we may judge from the ancient gymnasiums of which the ground- 
plans have been discovered at Olympia, the edifice in question hardly 
possesses enough of chambers to justify us in regarding' it as a gym- 
nasium. More probably, perhaps, it was the library’. The building in 
the centre of the court may have been the “ building adorned with a 
gilded roof and alabaster ” in which the books were stored ; and the 
cloister with its hundred columns which ran round the court may be the 
colonnade of Phrygian marble described by Pausanias. True, he says 
the walls of the colonnade as w ell as the columns were of marble ; and 
we know that on at least two sides of the court (the east and north) the 
walls w’ere merely of common stone faced with marble. But to take a 
wall faced with marble for a wall of solid marble would be a natural 
and excusable blunder. 

Amongst the many fine buildings with which Hadrian adorned 
Athens, the library is singled out by’ Jerome as a wonderful work (Eu- 
sebius, Chronic, vol. 2. p. 167, ed. Schone). The rhetorician Aristides 
speaks of the libraries at Athens as the best in the world [Or. xiii. vol. 
I. p. 306, ed. Dindorf). 

See Dyer, ^«aV«/^/'/^r«r,pp. 252-255; IlpaKTiKa 
Eraiptas for 1885, pp. 13-24, with pi. i; Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 169 i 
Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 319 note 3 ; Baedeker,^ p. 83 sq. ; Giade-Joannc, 
I- p. 96 sq. ; G. Nicolaldes, in dpxaiokoyiKi], 1888, pp. 

57-66 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. l95-t99- 

A few words may here be given to some ancient structures at Athens 
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which have survived to the present day, but which Pausanias has 
omitted to notice. Two of them are in the neighbourhood of the large 
quadrangular court just described ; the third is close to the Olympieum. 

I. To the south of the large cloistered court Just described, and 
nearly in a line with its western front, is the so-called Gate of the Market 
or Gate of Foundress Athena (Athena Archegetis). It faces west and 
consists of four slender Doric columns, 26 feet high and 4 feet thick, 
supporting a massive architrave and great part of a plain pediment or 
gable. The architrave is adorned with triglyphs and metopes. An 
inscription (C. I. A. iii. No. 65) carved on the architrave sets forth that 
the structure was erected by the people out of gifts made to them by 
Julius Caesar and the emperor Augustus, and that it was dedicated to 
Foundress Athena. Above the pediment or gable there was formerly a 
pedestal which, according to the inscription (C. I. A. iii. No. 445), 
supported a statue of Lucius Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus. 
About 6 feet to the east of this portal was the wall containing the gate- 
way proper. One of the antae of this gateway still stands opposite the 
column at the south comer, with which it is connected by the architrave. 
Facing this anfa, a little to the north of it, is a jamb of the door, in a 
line with the northern of the two central columns. On the inner face 
of this jamb is fastened, in its original position, a long inscription con- 
taining a decree of the emperor Hadrian as to the sale of oil (C. I. A. 
iii. No. 38). 

The purpose which this structure subserved was formerly a matter 
of dispute. L. Ross (/Mj T/iesaon, p. 41) and P. W. Forchhammer 
{Topographic von A/hcn, p. 57) maintained that it formed part of a 
small temple of Foundress Athena. But e.xcavations made by the Greek 
Archaeological Society in 1890 and 1891 have disproved this view and 
settled the question. To the east of the gateway, between it and the 
Tower of the Winds (see below), the remains have been discovered of a 
market-place of Roman date, to which undoubtedly the gateway in 
question formed the western entrance. The market-place consisted of 
an open square paved with marble flags and surrounded by an Ionic 
colonnade. Only the south-eastern corner of it has as yet (1894) been 
excavated. Here, along the eastern back-wall of the colonnade, a row 
of square chambers opening by doors into the colonnade, has been dis- 
covered. These chambers were probably storehouses or shops. Near 
the south-eastern comer of the market-place a gateway leading into it 
from the east has also been brought to light. The outer (eastern) front 
of this gateway was adorned with four columns, its inner front with 
two columns of smaller diameter ; all these columns are, like the 
columns of the colonnade, untluted and of the Ionic order. The floor 
of the gateway is paved with massive flags. This eastern gateway does 
not stand in the axis of the western gateway (the one which supports the 
dedication to Foundress Athena) ; it is to the south of a line drawn 
through that axis. Probably there was another eastern gateway in a 
corresponding position to the north of a line drawn through the axis 
of the western gateway. Thus the market-place probably had three 
entrances at least ; one on the west and two on the east. Whether 
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there were gates on the north and south sides we do not know. Exca- 
vations may inform us hereafter. That this open square surrounded by 
a colonnade or cloister was a market-place is proved by a variety of 
evidence. Two standard measures of capacity, dedicated by clerks of 
the market, were found in the course of the excavations, and similar 
objects were found in the same place many years ago. Further, four 
cup-like hollows of different sizes, cut very carefully in the floor of the 
colonnade between two of the columns, are also clearly measures of 
capacity. Moreover, on one of the columns, at a height of about 3 feet 
3 inches from the ground, a fine horizontal line is carved for a length of 
.365 metre; and on the opposite column at the same height there is 
a similar line of exactly the same length. These lines are probably 
standard measures of the length which the Greeks called pugon (rru-ywr) ; 
it was measured from the elbow to the first joints of the fingers. Lastly, 
three inscriptions of Roman date, two of them cut on columns and one 
of them on the pavement, gave the names of the merchants or hucksters 
who e.xposed their wares at the spots indicated by the inscriptions. An 
inscription containing a dedication to Foundress Athena and the imperial 
family {C. /. A. iii. No. 66), which was found near the Tower of the 
Winds, may have been originally fixed over one of the eastern gateways 
of this market-place. 

See Leake, Athens, t. p. 21 1 sqq. ; C. Botticher, Bcricht liber die 
Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis von Athen, pp. 223-226; Dyer, 
Athens, p. 243 sqq. ; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 173 ; Guide-Joanne, i. p. 
94 sq. ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 321 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 
199 sqq, ; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschkhte, p. 255 sqq. ; UpaKTiKd rijs 
Ap)(aioAo'ytK^s ‘Eraipias for 1890, pp. 1 1-19 ; id., for 1891, pp. 7-1 1 ; 
Baedeker,® p. 85. 

2. To the east of the portal of Foundress Athena, at the southern 
end of the modern Aeolus Street, is one of the best-presen ed buildings 
of ancient Athens. This is the Horologium of Andronicus, popularly 
called the Tower of the Winds. It is an octagonal tower built of marble, 
26 feet in diameter and 42 feet high, including the three-stepped base- 
ment on which it stands. On the north-east and north-west faces were 
porticoes, each supported by a pair of Corinthian columns, the capitals of 
which may be seen lying on the ground close by. The eight sides of 
the tower are turned towards the different points of the compass, and 
each face is adorned with a sculptured relief representing the wind which 
blows from that half-quarter. The Winds are all represented as wing^ed 
figures floating in the air in a nearly horizontal position. Each \\ ind 
bears some appropriate emblem and its name is carved on the comice 
above it. On each face of the tower, under the figure of the particular 
^ ind, is a sun-dial. The roof is in the shape of a low octagonal 
pyramid, and is formed of slabs of marble held together by a round 
keystone. Vitruvius accurately described the tower (i. 6. 4), and from 
him we learn that it was originally surmounted by a bronze Triton so 
constructed that it revolved with the wind and pointed with a rod to the 
image of the particular wind which happened to be blowing. Inside 
the tower was a water-clock. The circular channels in which the water 
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ran are still plainly visible on the floor ; but the exact nature of the 
mechanism by which the clock was worked is not known. The water 
for the clock was brought from a cistern in a semi-circular turret-like 
structure which still exists to the south of the tower ; and the cistern 
was itself fed from the Clepsydra spring on the Acropolis (see i. 28. 4 
note) by means of a covered channel or aqueduct, of which some portions 
are still in existence. Thus the entire structure served to indicate the 
half-quarter of the sky from which the wind blew, and the time of day 
by the sun when it shone, and by water in all weathers and at all hours 
of the day or night. The tower was built by a certain Andronicus of 
Cyrrhus, a city in Syria (Vitruvius, /.c.) It must have been built before 
37 B.C., since it is mentioned by Varro in a work composed in that year 
(De re rustica, iii. 5. 17. The date of the composition of Varro’s 
treatise De re rustica is fixed by the author’s own statement in the pre- 
face, i. I. I, that he was then in his eightieth year. He was born in 
1 16 E.C. Cp. Scriptores rerum rtisficarum, ed. Schneider, vol. i. 2. p. 
229 ; Teuffel, Geschichte der rduiisclien Literaturp § 168, p. 282). 

See Leake, Athens, i. pp. 190-192 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 
255-257; Milchhdfer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 173; Baedeker,^ p. 84; Guide- 
Joanne, i. p. 95 sq. ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 321 ; Miss W?LXX\s<ya., Ancient 
Athens, pp. 200-203. 

3. A few paces north of the north-west comer of the Olympieum or 
platform on which stood the temple of Olympian Zeus is the so-called 
Arch of Hadrian. This is an isolated gateway facing north-west and 
south-east. It is 59 feet high and 44 feet wide, with an archway 20 
feet broad. It is built of Pentelic marble ; the order is Corinthian. 
The two piers of the arch, each about 1 5 feet square, were adorned with 
a Corinthian column and pilaster on each side of the arch, the whole 
structure presenting an e.xactly similar appearance on both fronts. Only 
a few fragmentary bases of the columns remain. Above the archway is 
an attica or second story, consisting of four Corinthian columns with a 
pediment over the two middle ones. The window-like openings between 
these columns were formerly filled with thin slabs of marble. On the 
north-western front, above the centre of the arch, is an inscription : 
“This is Athens, the ancient city of Theseus” (C. /. A. iii. No. 401). 
On the south-eastern front is the inscription : “ This is the city of 
Hadrian, and not of Theseus” (C. I. A. iii. No. 402). The gateway 
probably stood in the line of the ancient city- wall, at the end of a street 
leading south-east into the suburb which received the name of Hadrian- 
opohs or “ the city of Hadrian " (Spartianus, Hadrian, 20 ; cp. Stephanus 
^Byzantius, s.x’. OAi’/rTrietov, where for AiyAw we should probably read 
' XBip’aci). The inscriptions on Hadrian’s Arch at Athens are incor- 
rectly reported by the scholiast on Aristides (vol. 3. p. 201 sq., ed. Din- 
dorf). M e may compare the inscriptions said to have been engraved 
on opposite sides of an ancient column which once stood on the Isthmus 
of Corinth. On one side was the inscription; “This is Peloponnese, 
not Ionia.” On the other side was the inscription ; “This is not Pelo- 
ponnese but Ionia.” See Plutarch, Theseus, 25; Strabo, i.x. p. 392; 
Schol. on Homer, Iliad, xiii. 685 (ed. Bekker). 
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On Hadrian’s Arch, see Leake, Athens, i. p. 199 sqq. ; Dyer, Ancient 
Athens, p. 270 sqq. ; Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 178 ; Baumeisteris Denk- 
mdler, p. 286, fig. 287 ; Baedeker, ^ p. 48 sq. ; Guide-Joanne, i. p. 97 sq. ; 
Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 193 sq. 

19. I. an image of Pythian Apollo. Although Pausanias only 
mentions an image of Pythian Apollo, we know that there was a 
Pythium or sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo in this quarter of Athens. 
Thucydides mentions (ii. 15) the Pythium among the ancient sanctuaries 
of Athens on the south side of the Acropolis. The Greek lexicographers 
tell us that the sanctuary' was founded by Pisistratus (Suidas, s.v. Urdtov ; 
Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Jlv 6 iov ; Hesychius, s.z’. er -^eo-ai) ; but 

they were perhaps thinking of the altar of Apollo which, as we learn 
from Thucydides (vi. 54), was erected in the Pythium by Pisistratus, 
son of Hippias and grandson of the tyrant Pisistratus. He dedicated 
the altar in memory of his tenure of the office of archon and engraved 
on it an inscription which Thucydides (/.c.) has presenxd for us. It 
ran thus : “ Pisistratus son of Hippias placed this memorial of his archon- 
ship in the precinct of Pythian Apollo.” This inscription, which Thucy- 
dides says was still to be seen in his time in the sanctuary, was dis- 
covered on May 15th, 1877, on the right bank of the llissus, below the 
spring Callirrhoe, two hundred paces west of the modern bridge which 
now leads across the stream to the Greek cemetery. The block of 
marble on which the inscription is cut is broken in two, and one word 
and a few letters have been lost ; othenvise the inscription e.xactly 
agrees with Thucydides’s copy of it. Under the inscription is a mould- 
ing of the sort called cymatium, which doubtless ran round the altar. 
The archonship of Pisistratus, and hence the dedication of the altar, 
must have fallen between 01. 63. 2 (527 B.C.), the date of the death of 
the tyrant Pisistratus, and 01. 67. 3 (5 to B.C.), the date of the expul- 
sion of the Pisistratidae (cp. Thucydides, l.ci) See C. /. A. iv. p. 41, 
No. 373 e. 

The Pythium was probably situated where the inscription was 
found, namely on the right bank of the llissus, below the spring 
Callirrhoe, and to the south-west of the Olympieum. This inference is 
confirmed by the discovery in this neighbourhood of other inscriptions 
which once stood in the same sanctuaiy. For we know that persons 
who won the prize w'ith a chorus at the festival of the Thargmlia used to 
set up their prize-tripods in the Pythium (Photius, At’.rv'twz, s.v. ; 

Suidas, s.v. Ili'^tov ; Isaeus, v. 41) ; and here, on the right bank of the 
llissus, to the west of the Olympieum, three inscribed bases of these 
prize-tripods have been found (C. /. yf. ii. Nos. 1236,1237, 1251 ; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. Nos. 4 1 1, 41 2, 413). In the same place 
was found part of another pedestal inscribed with a dedication to .Apollo ; 
from a foot-print on the surface of the stone it appears that the pedestal 
supported a bronze statue (C. /. A. ii. No. 1154). Plato speaks of a 
famous and beautiful offering which Aristocrates son of Scellias dedicated 
in the Pythium (Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 a, where for Xlrf^oi' we should 
read Ilii^toi'). What seems to have been the pedestal which supported 
this offering has been found at Athens, though not on the site of the 
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Pythium. It is a column of Pentelic marble and is inscribed with a 
dedication by Aristocrates son of Scelias (sic) for a victory won by him 
at a festival, apparently with a chorus (the inscription is mutilated). See 
C. I. A. i. No. 422. Another inscribed base of a tripod was found 
near the site of the Pythium, but on the opposite (left) bank of the 
llissus (C. I. A. ii. No. 1176). At the Panathenaic festival a ship with 
the robe of Athena floating at the masthead was drawn on rollers to the 
Pythium (Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. 1. 7). The priest of the Pythian 
Apollo had a seat reserved for him in the theatre of Dionysus (C. /. A. 
iii. No. 247). On the city-wall between the Pythium and the Olym- 
pieum there was a sacrificial hearth of Lightning Zeus, where certain 
priestly officials called Pythaists observed a particular quarter of the sky 
for three days and nights in each of three successive months. They 
kept looking to a place called Harma on Mt. Pames, to the north-west 
of Athens ; and whenever they observed a flash of lightning in that 
quarter of the sky, they despatched a sacrifice to Delphi (Strabo, ix. 
p. 404 ; cp. Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 212 line 16 sq. ■, Euripides, 
Ion, 285). 

See E. Curtius, ‘Das Pythion in k\.her).’ Hermes, 12 (1877), pp. 
492-499 (reprinted in his Gesaimnelte Abhandlungen, l. pp. 451-458); 
Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 179; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 203- 
206. As to Dr. Ddrpfeld’s proposal to identify the Pythium with the 
sanctuary of Apollo in the cave on the north-west face of the Acropolis, 
see note on i. 29. i. 

19. t. another sanctuary of Apollo, where he is sumamed Del- 
phinian. The site of the Delphinium or sanctuary of Delphinian 
Apollo is not known. It is conjectured to have been somewhere to the 
east of the Olympieum. The sanctuary is said to have been founded 
by Aegeus, who dedicated it to Delphinian Apollo and Delphinian 
Artemis (Pollux, viii. 119). According to tradition, Aegeus himself 
dw’elt here ; a fenced-in spot was shown in the sanctuary where, at a 
banquet given by him to Theseus, a cup of poison was spilt which 
Medea had mixed for Theseus ; and an image of Hermes to the east 
of the sanctuary was called “the Hermes at Aegeus’s gates” (Plutarch, 
Theseus, 12). Before sailing for Crete with the other destined victims 
of the Minotaur, Theseus went to the Delphinium and implored the 
help of Apollo by depositing in the sanctuary, on behalf of himself and 
his comrades in the perilous enterprise, a branch of the sacred olive 
wreathed with wool. Then he went down to the seashore and embarked. 
Hence on the anniversary of the day (the sixth of Munychion, the month 
which corresponded to the latter half of April and the first half of May) 
girls used to go in procession to the Delphinium to offer supplications 
down to Plutarch’s time (Plutarch, Theseus, 18). After he had sub- 
dued the Marathonian bull, Theseus exhibited the beast by driving it 
through the streets of Athens, and then sacrificed it to Delphinian 
Apollo (Plutarch, Theseus, 14). Two inscriptions containing dedications 
to Delphinian .'\pollo have been found at Athens (C. I. A. iii. Nos. 
•38, 939 )- On the Delphinian Apollo, see Preller, in Berichte iiber 
die Verhandl. d. k. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Philolog. histor. CL, 
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6(1854), pp. 140-152 (reprinted in Preller’s Ausgewahlte Aufsdtze, 
pp. 244-256). Prof. E. Maass holds that the sanctuary' of Delphinian 
Apollo was on the market-place, being identical with the temple of 
Paternal Apollo mentioned by Pausanias in i. 3. 4. See E. Maass, De 
Lenaeo et Delphinio Commenfa/io (Greisswald, 1891), p. xv. sqq. As to 
the court of justice at the Delphinium, see i. 28. 10 note. 

19 . I. his hair neatly plaited. It was an old Attic custom for 
young men to wear their hair coiled in long plaits at the back of the 
head. This fashion of wearing the hair is well represented on a fine 
archaic marble head of a young man now in the Acropolis Jluseum 
at Athens. See dp^aiokoyiK-tj, 1888, p. 82 sqq., with pi. 2 ; 

Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,^ i. p. 207, with fig. 49 ; Coihgnon, 
Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, i. p. 363 sq., fig. 184. Unmarried girls 
also wore their hair plaited (Paus., viii. 20. 3 ; x. 25. 10). On the 
ancient Attic modes of wearing the hair, see Th. Schreiber, ‘ Der alt- 
attische Krobylos,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athcn, 8 (1883), pp. 246- 
273; id., 9 (1884), pp. 232-254. 

19 . 2. Of the place called the Gardens and of the temple of 
Aphrodite etc. The district called the Gardens is conjectured to have 
been the low ground on the right bank of the Ilissus, to the east of the 
Olympieum. This suburb, compared to the generally bare and arid 
aspect of the country round Athens, is still green and luxuriant. Here 
are public gardens where, on summer evenings after the heat of the day 
is over, the modern Athenians love to take their ease, sipping coffee 
and lemonade, and listening to the more or less sweet strains of foreign 
minstrels. The district of the Gardens lay outside the city- walls 
(Pliny, N. H. xx.xvi. 16). We hear of the sacrifice of a heifer to 
Heavenly Aphrodite in the Gardens (Lucian, Dial. Meretr. vii. 1). 
Near her temple was an enclosure to which the maidens called .Arrephori 
brought certain mystic objects from the Acropolis (Paus., i. 27. 3). Cp. 
Leake, Athens, i. p. 274 sqq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 283 sqq. ; 
Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 180; Baedeker,^ p. 50 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Athens, p. 209 sqq. 

19 . 2. The form of this image is square Heavenly Aphro- 

dite. Leake suggested that this square image of Heavenly Aphrodite 
was derived from the square pillar or pyramidal stone, which represented 
the oriental Aphrodite or Astarte in some of her shrines, as we learn 
from Maximus Tyrius (^Dissert, viii. 8) and the coins of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Paphos (Leake, Athens, i. p. 133, note 2). Cp. note on i. 44. 2. 
As to Heavenly Aphrodite, see above, i. 14- 7 note. Her worship, as 
Pausanias there tells us, was introduced into Athens by Aegeus. Now, 
considering that Aegeus was said to have dwelt in the Delphinium (see 
note on § l), which appears to have been near the temple of Heavenly 
Aphrodite in the Gardens, it seems likely that the sanctuary of Heavenly 
Aphrodite traditionally said to have been founded by Aegeus was this 
one in the Gardens near his own house, rather than the one in the city 
as Pausanias apparently supposed (i. 14- 7 )- Cp. Wachsmuth, Dte 
Stadt Athen, i. p. 41 1. 

19 . 2. Heavenly Aplirodite is the eldest of the Fates. In some 
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verses of Epimenides quoted by Tzetzes (SchoL on Lycophron, 406), 
and less fully by a scholiast on Sophocles {Oedipus Coloneus, 42), 
Aphrodite and the Fates are represented as the daughters of Zeus by 
Euonyme. Cp. C. L. Visconti, in Annali delP Imtiiuto, 41 (1869), p. 
213 sgq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 412, note 3 ; Preller, 
Grieckische Mythologiep i. p. 358, note i. 

19. 2. The image of Aphrodite is a work of Alcamenes. 

Lucian speaks of this as the most beautiful of all the works of Alca- 
menes. He refers particularly to the cheeks and the front of the face, 
the graceful turn of the wrists, and the delicate tapering of the fingers 
(Lucian, Imagines, 4 and 6). Pliny also speaks of the statue as a 
famous work, adding that Phidias himself was said to have given the 
finishing touches to it (A'. H. .xxxvi. 16). In recent years it has been 
conjectured that this statue of Aphrodite in the Gardens by Alcamenes 
was the original of a particular type of Aphrodite of which many 
specimens have come down to us. The best known is a statue of 
Parian marble in the Louvre, supposed to have been found at Frejus in 
1650. It is commonly known as the Venus Genetrix, and represents 
the goddess lightly draped, holding an apple in her left hand and 
gracefully lifting her robe above her right shoulder with her right hand. 
The original must certainly have been a famous statue since so many 
copies of it have survived ; but that it was the celebrated Aphrodite 
of Alcamenes can hardly be demonstrated. See Mitchell, A?tcient 
Sculpture, p. 320 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastikp l. p. 376 sq. ; 
Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, No. 1208; S. Reinach, ‘ La Venus 
drapde au .Musee du Louvre,’ Gazette ArcIUologigue, 12 (1887), pp. 
250-262. A list of the existing reproductions of this type of Aphrodite 
is given by Bernoulli, Aphrodite, p. 86 sq., and a fuller list by Mr. S. 
Remach, l.c. The identification of this type of Aphrodite with the 
Aphrodite of Alcamenes was first proposed by Mr. S. Reinach {Manuel 
de Philologie Classique, 2. p. 94) and Professor Furtwangler (article 
‘Aphrodite’ in Roscher’s Le-cikon, i. p. 412 sq.-, cp. 'civs. Meister-uoerke 
d. grtech. Plastik, p. 117), and has been accepted by Mr. P. Wolters 
{Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 (1887), p. 383) and Professor C. 
Robert (Preller’s Griech. Mythologie,^ i. p. 383). Mr. S. Reinach has 
since retracted his opinion and accepted the view of Professor Curtius 
that the so-called \ enus Genetrix is a replica of the draped statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, which the people of Cos bought in preference 
to the more famous nude statue by' the same sculptor which the Cnidians 
afterwards purchased (Pliny, A'. H. x.x.xvi. 20). Mr. De Witte also 
agreed with Professor Curtius. See Gazette Archeologique, 10 (1885). 
p. gi sq. Mr. f r. Winter regards the Venus Genetrix as a work of 
the middle of the fifth century n.c. or earlier, possibly by Callimachus 
or Calamis, but certainly not by Alcamenes (50/t'v Pro-cramm sum 
ll'inikelnianns/cste, Berlin, 1890, pp. 117-121). Dr. Waldstein regards 
the same statue as a copy of a work of the first century B.C. {American 
Jourtud of Archaeology.', 3 (1887), p. lo sqq.) Professor Furtwangler’s 
theory is rejected also by .Mr. E. Reisch (in Eranos Vindobonensis, pp. 
iS-20). .Ls to .Mcamenes, see v. 10. 8 note. 
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19. 3. a sanctuary of Hercules which is called Cyuosarges. This 
is said to hav'e been one of the two most revered sanctuaries of Hercules 
in Attica, the other being the one at Marathon (Harpocration, s.v. 
'HpctKAria). It was outside the city-walls (Plutarch, Themistocles, i ; 
Livy, xxxi. 24; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xiii. 408, p. 1747), a little 
way from the gate (Diogenes Laertius, vi. i. 13). The gate in question 
must have been the Diomean gate (Alciphron, iii. 3 ; id., iii. 51, where 
for A(o/rr/ 5 oi'S we should read AioyarjiSos ; cp. Hesychius, s.v. 

TTvXai's), since Cynosarges was in the township (done) of Diomea 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Frogs, 

651 ; Athenaeus, xiv. p. 614 d). Cynosarges was also near the town- 
ship of Alopece (Herodotus, v. 63), which was a mile and a third or 
so outside the walls (Aeschines, i. 99). Alopece is believed to have 
occupied the site of the modem village of Ampelokipi (‘ vineyards’), 
which stands in a fruitful district, watered by ancient cisterns and 
channels, at the north-eastern foot of Mount Lycabettus, a mile and a 
quarter to the north-east of the modem Royal Palace at Athens (Karten 
von Attika, Erlduternder Text, 3. p. 20 sq^ Hence Cynosarges lay 
somewhere to the north-east of Athens, in the direction of the modem 
Ampelokipi. Now we are told that the tombs of Isocrates and his 
family were situated near Cynosarges, on a hill to the left ([Plutarch,] 
Vit. X. Oral. p. 838 b). This hill may have been Lycabettus, which 
is on the left as you go from Athens to A/npelokipi. On these grounds 
topographers now generally agree in placing Cynosarges on or near the 
site now occupied by the shady gardens of the Monastery of the .Angels 
(ton Asomaton, literally “ of the incorporeal ones”), at the south-eastern 
foot of Lycabettus, near the American and English Schools of Archae- 
ology. This position agrees very well with the narrative of Herodotus, 
who tells us (vi. 115 sq.) that after the battle of Marathon the Athenians, 
finding that the Persian fleet was sailing for Phalemm with the intention 
of surprising Athens in the absence of its defenders, marched in all 
haste to the city and encamped in the sanctuary of Hercules at Cynos- 
arges before the Persian fleet arrived in the bay. On rounding the 
headland of Phalerum the Persians saw that they were anticipated, and 
without attempting to effect a landing put their ships about and made 
sail for Asia. The Monastery of the Angels stands high and com- 
mands a free view of the sea, from which it is also visible. Hence the 
Greek encampment on this spot must have been seen by the baffled 
Persians from their ships in the bay. 

Cynosarges included a gymnasium as well as a sanctuary of Her- 
cules, and was surrounded by a grove (Livy, xxxi. 24. 17 ; Harpocra- 
tion and Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Kwocrapycs ; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xiii. 408, p. 1747). The use of the gymnasium of Cynosarges 
was reserved for bastards and such youths as did not enjoy the full 
citizenship of Athens through one of their parents not being a burgher 
(Demosthenes, xxiii. 213, p. 691 ; Suidas, s.vv. Kivarapycs, cis 
Kwoo-apyts, and Kuvo'o-apyes ; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Ki iwrapyts). As 
the mother of Themistocles was a foreign woman, he was obliged to 
Exercise in Cynosarges ; but he contrived to efface the invidious dis- 
VOL. 11 O 
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tinction by persuading' some well-born youths to take their exercise with 
him there (Plutarch, Themistocles, i). At the monthly sacrifices offered 
in the sanctuary of Hercules at Cynosarges the priest was assisted by 
certain persons called ‘ parasites,’ who had to be chosen from the 
bastards and their children, and probably had their meals provided for 
them at the public expense ; the law on this subject was engraved on a 
slab which stood in the sanctuary (Athenaeus, vi. p. 234 d e). In the 
fourth century B.c. a club of wits called ‘ the Sixty’ used to meet at 
Cynosarges, and their jests seem to have had a great vogue. To be a 
member of the club was something to be proud of. Amongst the 
members it was “ The Si.xty said this,” and “ The Si.xty said that,” and 
‘‘ I’m just come from the Sixty.” King Philip, who loved a jest, sent 
the club a talent with a request that they would let him have a written 
copy of all their jokes (.\thenaeus, xiv. p. 614 d e). But the Cynos- 
arges was the scene of graver discourses than those of the Sixty. For 
about the same time .Antisthenes, the Cynic, lectured there, and according 
to some people the Cynic sect was named after Cynosarges (Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. i. 13). It is said that by the laws of Solon death was the 
penalty for stealing anything from Cynosarges or the other gymnasiums 
of .-Vthens (Demosthenes, xxiv. 114, p. 736). In 200 B.c. Philip V., 
king of Macedonia, failing in an attempt to surprise .Athens, encamped 
at Cynosarges, which, together with all the sanctuaries and pleasant 
places round about the city, he afterwards gave to the flames (Livy, 
XXXI, 24 ; Diodorus, xxiiii. 7). 

In .Alopece, near the sanctuary of Hercules in Cynosarges, was the 
grave of .Anchiiiioliiis, a Lacedaemonian, who had led an expedition 
against .Athens for the purpose of driving out the Pisistratidae, but had 
been defeated and slain by the Thessalian cavalry in the service of the 
tyrants 1 Herodotus, v. 631. It has been already mentioned that the 
tomba of Isocrates and his family , 'father, mother, aunt, brother, adopted 
son, etc.' were situated on a hill to the left of Cynosarges. Isocrates's 
own tomb was surmounted by a column 30 cubits high, which bore a 
.Siren 7 cubits tall, emblematic of the orator’s mellifluous rhetoric. 
Near it stood a tablet adorned with portraits of the poets and of 
Isorrate.'-'s teachers ; among the latter was Gorgias looking at an 
astronoiiiic.il sphere with Isocrates standing beside him ([Plutarch,] 
Vit. X. Ot'it. p, 838 bci. 

^ee Le.ikc. i. pp. 276-27S ; C. M. GoettUng, ‘Das Gymnasium 

Kynn-.irge- m \ttwn.' iiKr du VerhanJl. d. k. sacis. Gesell. d. ll-'issen. zu 

riiil"! 'g. hi't. 11,6 (1854). pp. 14-27 (reprinted in Goettling's 
Ga-i’m"- .t- Ahhanddm;,!!. 2. pp. 156-174): C. Wachanuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
I. p. 231 ■/. : Dyer, An. unt Athens, pp 285-28S ; Milchhofer, ‘ .-Vthen,’ p. iSo ; 
Lolling. ‘ -Vihen. i>, 307, note 4 ; Mi-,., Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 216-219. 

19. 3- the story of the white bitch etc. The story ran that as 
Dionius w.is sacriticing to Hercules or to Hestia or on the hearth (the 
accounts \ar\), a white dog snatched up the victim and ran away with 
It. Diomiis was bKldeu by* the oracle to find the place where the dog 
had deposited the victim .and there to build an altar of Hercules. 
Hence this new sanctuary of Hercules was called Cynosarges, which 
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was interpreted to mean either ‘ white dog ’ or ‘ swift dog ’ (from kuon 
‘ dog ’ and argos ‘ white ’ or ‘ swift ’). See Suidas, s.-uv. eis Kvyocrupyes, 
es Ki’i'ocrapyes, and Kvfoa-apyes ; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Ki'i'dtrapyts ; 
Hesychius, s.v. Kvvocrapyes ; Stephanas Byzantius, s.v. Ki rdo-apyts ; 
Schol. on Demosthenes, xxiv. 114, p. 736. Professor C. Wachsmuth 
suggests (Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 461) that the sanctuar\' may have been 
called after the sacred dogs which may have been kept in it at one 
time, as they were kept in other sanctuaries in Greece and Sicily (see 
note on ii. 27. 3, ‘Tablets’). The dog was especially associated with 
the oriental Hercules. See W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites,- p. 291 A scene on a Greek vase in the British Museum 
has been interpreted by Mr. Cecil Smith as Diomus “ in the act of 
setting forth to accompany the dog” and taking leave of his father and 
mother. See Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 (1892-3), p. I15 sqq. 

19. 3. altaxs of Hercules and Hebe. Two seats were reserved 
in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens for the priests or priestesses of 
Hebe (C I. A. iii. Nos. 370, 374). 

19. 3. an altar of lolaus. On the worship of lolaus, see 

note on x. 17. 5. 

19. 3 . The Lyceum. The sanctuary of Apollo which was called 
the Lyceum took its name from the epithet Lycean or Lycian (ArK-eius) 
here applied to the god (Lucian, Anacharsis, 7 : Bekker’s Anecdota 
Graeca, i. p. 277 line to sq.), not from an imaginary Lycus, as Pau- 
sanias says it did. The same epithet was applied to Apollo at Sicyon 
and Argos, and the stories told to e.xplain the epithet at these places 
prove that the ancients understood it in the sense of ‘ wolfish,’ deriving 
it from lukos ‘a wolf,’ not from lube ‘light of dawn,’ as Macrobius 
(Saturn, i, 17. 36 sqq.) held, and as some moderns, including Welcker 
and K. 0. Muller, have also maintained. See Pans., ii. 9. 7 ; ii. 19. 3 
sq. Wolves were dear to Apollo (Plutarch, De Pythiae oraiulis, 12) and 
they frequently appear in the myths told of him. For exam[)le, his 
mother Latona was in the form of a wolf when she g^ave him birth 
(.Aristotle, Hist. An. vi. 35; Schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 124; 
Aelian, Hat. Anitn. iv. 4 and x. 26; Antigonus, Histor. Mirab. 
56 (61), p. 77 of Westermann’s Scriptores reruni mirabilium Graeci). 
and Apollo himself assumed the shape of a wolf on more than one 
occasion (Seiwius on V'irgil, Aen. iv. 377). See K. O. Muller, Die 
Dorierp- p. ^05 sqq. ; F. G. Welcker, Gricchische Gotterlehre, 1. 
p. sqq. ; Preller, Griech. Mythologie,^ i. p. 252 sqq. ; Andrew Lang, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2. p. 199 sqq. Legend said that at Athens 
he was called Wolfish either because when he sensed Admetus it had 
been his duty to kill the wolves which preyed on the herds ; or because 
once, when Athens was infested by wolves, Apollo commanded the 
people to sacrifice on the site of the Lyceum, and the smell of the 
sacrifice proved fatal to the wolves, for which reason the Athenians 
founded a sanctuary to Apollo on the spot (Schol. on Demosthenes, 
xxiv. 114^ p_ 736). According to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(’’■ 124) the wolf was held in honour at .Athens, for whoever killed a 
"olf had to bury it by subscription (dytipci avTo> rd —p'ji rip' T'i<f>ip'). 
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The Lyceum would seem to have been of great antiquity, if we may 
judge from its mention in the war of Theseus against the Amazons 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 27). 

The image of Apollo in the Lyceum represented the god leaning on 
a column in an attitude of weariness, as if resting after long toil, his 
left hand grasping the bow, his right arm bent over his head (Lucian, 
Anacharsis, 7). On coins of Athens the god is so depicted ; hence it 
is a probable conjecture that the artist who cut the dies copied the 
statue in the Lyceum. See Beule, Monnaies d’ Atkenes, p. 285 sq. •, 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Com. on Paus. p. 145, with pi. CC 
xviii. xix. A number of statues of Apollo have come down to us which 
may be replicas, more or less free, of the one in the Lyceum. They 
represent the god as resting very much in the pose described by Lucian. 
For example there is a famous statue of Apollo at Florence which por- 
trays the god leaning in a negligent or wearied attitude against the 
stump of a tree ; his left arm rests on the stump, his right arm is bent 
loosely over his head. See Baumeister’s Denkmdler, pp. 99, 100, fig. 
105 ; Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmyihologie, Besonderer Theil, 3. p. 
208 sqq. The priest of Lycean (‘ wolfish ’) Apollo had a seat reserved 
for him in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens (C /. A. iii. No. 392). 
Water was brought to the sanctuary by thirty girls called Lyceiades 
(Hesychius, s.v. AuKrjid&s KopaC). We hear of a votive offering set up 
in the sanctuary (C. I. A. ii. No. 341). 

One of the most famous gymnasiums of Athens was at the Lyceum 
(Lucian, Anacharsis, 1-9; Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. Avkciov, etc.) 
As to the date of the foundation of the gymnasium, ancient authorities 
differed. According to Theopompus it was founded in the sixth century 
B.c. by Pisistratus ; according to Philochorus, it was founded in the fifth 
century H.C., under Pericles’s administration (Harpocration and Suidas, 
s.v. Af/<eiov) ; while according to a third account it was built in the 
fourth century B.C. by the statesman and orator Lycurgus (Pausanias, i. 
29. 6 ; [Plutarch,] I /A JC. Orat. pp. 841 c, 852 c). This last account, 
adopted by Pausanias, is confirmed by an inscription contemporary with 
L\ curgus (tr. I. A. n. No. 240, where the restoration to yvfj.voi(Ttov 
T[h Kara to ArKeior KaT€<rKei']ao-«v is made almost certain by a com- 
parison with [Plutarch,] J'H. X. Orat. p. 852 c). Lycurgus may have 
improved or even rebuilt the gymnasium, but he cannot have founded 
it, if, as seems to ha\e been the case, it was a favourite haunt of Socrates 
(Plato, Euthyphro, p. 2 a ; id., Euthydemus, p. 271 a; id.. Lysis, p. 
203 a). Certainly Lycurgus appears to have planted the enclosure with 
trees and built a wrestling-school ([Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. pp. 841 c, 
843 O’ Among the trees in the Lyceum Theophrastus specially 
mentions a young plane-tree growing beside a water-channel with roots 
33 cubits long {Hist. Plant, i. 7. i ed. Wimmer). A considerable 
stretch of open and level ground must have been included within the 
precincts of the Lyceum, since it served as a parade-ground on 
which the citizens were drilled and reviews held (Aristophanes, Peace, 
35 5 the scholium; Suidas, s.v. Avreiov; Hesychius, s.v. 

AvKipv ; Bekkers Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 277, line 10 sqq.) Cavalry as 
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well as infantry exercised here. Xenophon has described some of the 
manoeuvres performed here by the ten troops of horse which made up 
the cavalry establishment of Athens {Hipparchicus, iii. 6). Before the 
legislation of Solon the polemarch or commander-in-chief had his office 
at the Lyceum (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 3 ; Suidas, s.v. ap^tav, 
Hesychius, s.v. eirl AvKeiov ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 1. p. 449, line 
17 sqq.) We hear of a superintendent of the Lyceum (C. I. A. iii. No. 
89). In front of the wrestling-school which he had built Lycurgus set 
up an inscription containing an account of all the public works which he 
had carried out in the course of his administration ([Plutarch,] Vit. X. 
Orat. p. 843 f). 

But what gives the Lyceum its chief interest is that here, pacing the 
shady walks of the gymnasium, Aristotle expounded to his disciples that 
philosophy which was destined to influence so profoundly the course of 
European thought for two thousand years. The tradition is that in the 
morning he discussed the deeper problems of nature and man with 
pupils who had already given proof of parts and learning ; while in the 
evening he discoursed on literary and political topics with any young 
men who chose to attend him in his walks. Hence the former dis- 
cussions were called ‘ the morning walk,’ and the latter ‘ the evening 
walk’; and philosophers of the Aristotelian school were called Peripatetics 
from this habit of walking about {peripatos) as they discoursed. See 
Diogenes Laertius, v. i. 2 ; Cicero, Academics, i. 4. 17 ; Aulus Gellius, 
X.X. 5 ; Schol. on Aristotle, p. 1 1 b, 23 sqq. (Berlin ed.) The Lyceum 
appears to have been the scene of other feasts than those of reason, 
since we hear of a cook being whipped for spoiling one of the dishes 
which he served up at a banquet here (Athenaeus, iv. p. 137 f). The 
Lyceum was burnt by King Philip V. of Macedonia in 200 B.C. at the 
same time that he destroyed Cynosarges and ravaged the suburbs of 
.'Athens (Livy, xxxi. 24, see above, p. 194). Sulla cut down the trees of 
the Lyceum to make siege-engines when he was besieging Athens in 
87-86 B.C. (Plutarch, Sulla, 12). 

Mith regard to the situation of the Lyxeum, it is known to have 
been to the east of Athens and outside the walls. Plato represents 
Socrates as walking straight from the Academy to the Lyceum, his 
course lying outside of and just at the foot of the city'-wall {Lysis, p. 

a). Strabo speaks of the Ilissus flowing “from the parts above 
Agra and the Lyceum” (ix. p. 400), and elsewhere (ix. p. 397) he says 
that the springs of the Eridanus were outside of the gate of Diochares at 
•Athens, near the Lyceum. Hence as the springs of the Eridanus appear 
to have been on the southern slope of Mt. Lycabettus (see note on ^ 5), 
the Lyceum was probably in this neighbourhood, between Lycabettus 
and the Ilissus. But the exact site has not been determined. Mr. P. 
Kastromenos supposes that the Lyceum was on the left bank of the 
Ilissus. A street led from it into the city, by which, in the civil war of 
404-403 B.C., the democratic party in Piraeus attempted to bring up 
siege-engines against the walls of Athens. But the engineer of the 
oligarchic party in the city defeated their intention by barricading the 
street with great blocks of stone (Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 4- -7). 
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On the Lyceum see Leake, Athens, l. pp. 278-280; Dyer, Ancient 
Athens, pp. 288-291; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 182; P. Kastromenos, 
Die Demen von Attika, p. 27 sqq.-. Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 324; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 219 sqq. 

19. 3. Lycus also gave Ms name to the Tmmilae etc. This 
derivation of the name Lycia from an Athenian Lycus son of Pandion 
rests on the authority of Herodotus (i. 173, vii. 92). Cp. Strabo, xi. p. 
573, xiv. p. 667. According to Stephanus Byzantius {s.v. Tpe/afAr;) the 
old name of Lycia was Tremile, and that of the inhabitants Tremileis. 
He quotes some verses of Panyasis which derive the name from a certain 
Tremilus ; and he mentions that Hecataeus called the people Tremilae. 
These statements as to the old name of Lycia and the Lycians are con- 
firmed by Lycian inscriptions, amongst others by the long one on the so- 
called obelisk of Harpagus which is now in London. Though these 
inscriptions have not yet been read, the name Tramele occurs on 
them repeatedly and is doubtless the native name of the people. See 
Stein on Herodotus, i. 173; O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier, p. 20; 
Perrot et Chipiez, HisMre de P Art dans PAntiquite', 5. p. 346. 

19. 4- A story is told of tMs Nisus that he had purple hair 
on Ms head etc. Cp. Apollodorus, iii. 1 5. 8 ; Aeschylus, Choeph. 612 
sqq. ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 650 (who speaks of the hair as 
golden); Hyginus, Fab. 198; Propertius, iv. iq. 21 sq. A similar 
tale was told of Pterelaus and his golden hair, which his daughter 
plucked out so that he died (Apollodorus, ii. 4. 5 and 7). These tales 
belong to a widely diffused class of stories in which the life of a person 
is represented as bound up with some external object, the destruction of 
which causes his death. The oldest known example of this incident 
occurs in the Egyptian story of “ The Two Brothers,” which was written 
down in the reign of Rameses II., about 1300 E.c. (Maspero, Contes 
populaires de P£gyptc ancienne (Paris, 1882), p. 5 sqq.) See The Golden 
Bough, 2. p. 296 sqq. 

19. 5 . The Athenian rivers are the Ilissns and Eridanus. 

The llissus is the stream which, rising in Mt. Hymettus to the east of 
.Athens, flows on the southern side of the city, and after passing between 
the Museum Hill and a rocky height, which rises on the opposite 
(southern) bank of the stream, disappears in the plain. The gravelly 
bed of the river is nearly always dry, but sometimes after heavy- rains a 
stream runs in it for several days, swelling on rare occasions into an 
impetuous torrent. It is only on those rare occasions that the water 
of the Ilissus reaches the marshes which skirt the bay of Phalerum. 
The banks of the river consist of low rocks or bare arid soil, 
diversified by the stiff, dim-coloured asphodel, and here and there by 
patches of oleander-bushes with their dark-green leaves and crimson 
blossoms, or by bunches of a sort of thistle with yellow flowers. But 
they' are shaded by- no plane-trees like that under whose spreading shade 
Socrates discoursed philosophy- with Phaedrus on a summer day, while 
the fountain babbled at their side and the shrill hum of the cicalas filled 
the air (Plato, Phaedrus, p. 230 b c). 

The Ilissus has two main sources. One of these is at the northern 
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extremity of Mt. Hymettus, near the deserted monastery of St. John 
Theologus. The other is at Kaesariani, a monastery situated in a 
green sequestered dell embosomed among ancient olive-trees, at the 
foot of the bare stony slopes of Hymettus. The grass is here of a vivid 
green and is speckled with the cyclamen, the starry hyacinth, and the 
purple crocus. In this luxuriant glade, which Ovid has described in 
some often quoted lines {Ars Amat. iii. 687-694), the chief spring is on 
the east side of the monastery ; its water pours into a basin out of an 
ancient marble ram’s head and is famous at Athens, whither it is brought 
daily to be sold. In antiquity the spot was known as “ the Cripple’s 
Wallet ” {Kullou pera) ; there was a sanctuary of Aphrodite here ; and 
the water of the spring was believed to possess the property of making 
barren women pregnant and of facilitating childbirth (Suidas, s.vv. KiAXos 
and KuA.Aou rnypav ; Photius, Dexicon^ s.v. Kr*AXou rriypav ; Hesychius, 
J’.t/. KvAAoC Trqpa-, Paroemiographi Gnieci, ed. Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
I. p. 427). The same virtues are still ascribed to the water by the women 
of Athens. See L. Ross, Archaologische Aufsatse, i. pp. 220-222. 

The two streams which take their rise at St. John Theologus and 
Kaesanani respectively, meet about a mile and a half to the east of 
Athens, and the united river or rather river-bed is the llissus. Of the 
two branches the north-eastern, which rises at St. John Theologus, is the 
longer and is generally regarded as the upper course of the llissus ; 
while the eastern branch, which rises at Kaesariani, is commonly taken 
to be the Eridanus. Dodwell, however, supposed, and Professor C 
Wachsmuth has recently maintained, that the eastern branch is the 
Ihssus, and the north-eastern the Eridanus. See Wheler, Journey, p. 
378 sq. ; Dodwell, Totcr in Greece, l. pp. 468 sqg., 484 sqq. ; Leake, 
Athens, i.p. 282 sq. ; id., 2. pp. 8-10 ; Kartenvon Attika, Erlautcrnder 
Text, 2. pp. 18 sq., 24; C. Wachsmuth, ‘Eridanos und llissos,’ 
Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 40 (1885), pp. 469-473. 

But still more recently Dr. Dorpfeld has brought forward strong 
grounds for identifying the Eridanus with neither of these streams, but 
with a stream which, rising apparently to the east of Athens at the foot 
of Mt. Lycabettus, flows underground along the foot of the valley or 
depression on the north side of the Acropolis and comes to the surface 
ut the church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia Triada) at the north-west end 
of Athens. Along the bottom of the same valley, which separates the 
Acropolis on the south from Mt. Lycabettus on the north, an ancient 
drain or sewer of large size has been traced at various points, and Dr. 
Dorpfeld holds that this drain, following as it does the lowest parts of 
the valley, is the old bed of the stream mentioned above. The mouth 
of this great sewer was found in the course of the excavations at the 
Dipylum. From the remains of arches it appears that in Roman 
times the sewer was covered, but that in the best Greek period it 
was mostly open, being only bridged over at points where the streets 
crossed it. In the city-wall there must have been a special exit for 
the stream which flowed along this artificial channel or server ; and Dr. 
Dorpfeld conjectures that this exit is no other than the opening, 
flanked with square towers, which is commonly called the Sacred Gate 
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and is to be seen in the line of the ancient city-wall, about sixty yards 
to the south-west of the Dipylum. See above, p. 43 sq. ; von Alten, 
‘Die Thoranlagen bei der Hagia Triada zu Athen,’ Mitiheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 3 (1878), p. 28 sqq. ; and as to the sewer see E. 
Ziller, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), pp. 117-119. 
West of the Dipylum the bed of the stream can be traced as far as 
the modem road to Piraeus ; but beyond that it disappears. At this 
point a small hill rises, crowned with the remains of a windmill. Round 
this hill the stream must have flowed either on the north or the south 
side. If it flowed on the north side, it probably joined the Cephisus; 
if it flowed on the south side, it must have joined the llissus to the 
south-west. Dr. Dbrpfeld considers that the latter is the more probable. 

Thus it appears that in antiquity a stream was formed by one or 
more springs at the foot of Mt. Lycabettus, flowed through the city on 
the northern side of the Acropolis, passed through the city-wall a little 
to the south of the Dipylum, and after bending round the north-western 
spurs of the Pynx hill, joined the llissus. This stream, according to Dr. 
Dorpfeld, was the Eridanus. The passages of classical authors on 
which he relies to prove it are these : 

(1) In his fanciful picture of Athens as it was before the Flood, 
Plato says that the Acropolis extended as far as the Eridanus and the 
llissus and embraced the Pnyx hill, being bounded on the side opposite 
the Pnyx by Mt. Lycabettus (Critias, p. 112 a). It is natural to 
suppose that here Plato referred to the two streams which flowed along 
the northern and southern sides of the Acropolis, though at some 
distance from them. And if so, the stream to the north must have been 
the Eridanus, since the stream to the south is certainly the llissus. But 
if we suppose the Eridanus to have been one of the two streams which 
unite to form the llissus at a point about a mile and a half to the east 
of Athens, the passage of Plato is hardly intelligible. 

(2) An ancient poet who had spoken of the Athenian maidens 
drawing “ the clear sparkling water of the Eridanus,” was taken to task 
for so doing by Callimachus in his treatise on rivers, who affirmed on 
the contrary that the water of the Eridanus was such that even cattle 
would not drink of it. Strabo, who quotes this criticism of Callimachus 
(ix. p. 397), admits the dirtiness of the stream, but says that the springs 
of the river, situated outside the gate of Diochares near the Lyceum, 
were still pure and drinkable, and consequently that the stream itself 
might have been clear in the olden time to which the poet referred. 
From this passage of Strabo we learn (i) that in his time and for some 
centuries before it the water of the Eridanus was so filthy as to be quite 
undrinkable ; and (ii) that the springs of the Eridanus were outside one 
of the gates of Athens, near the Lyceum. Both these facts seem 
irreconcileable with the view that the Eridanus was one of the two 
streams which meet about a mile and a half to the east of Athens. For 
why should one of these streams, far from the city, be so dirty that even 
the cattle would turn away from it in disgust ? And how could the 
sources of either of these streams be described as outside one of the gates 
of Athens, near the Lyceum, when the nearest of the two sources is at 
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the foot of Mt. Hymettus, four miles from Athens ? Whereas if the 
Eridanus is the stream which, rising at the foot of Mt. Lycabettus, flowed 
through the heart of the city, all is clear. In the days of Athens’s 
greatness this stream, doubtless defiled with sewage, would be wholly 
undrinkable. But a poet might very well picture to himself a far-off 
time when Athens was still a little town perched on the rocky heights of 
the Acropolis, and the Athenian girls came down with their pitchers to 
draw water from the clear sparkling stream which bickered over the 
pebbles in the valley. And the springs of this stream are situated just 
where Strabo places the springs of the Eridanus, namely, outside the 
walls on the eastern side of the city. 

(3) Pausanias in the present passage says that Athens (literally the 
Athenians) has two rivers, the Ilissus and Eridanus. He obviously 
intends to enumerate the rivers which flowed through .Athens.. But 
there are two and only two such streams, one on the north, the other 
on the south of the Acropolis. The latter was the Ilissus ; the former 
must, therefore, have been the Eridanus. 

These arguments of Dr. Dorpfeld appear to me conclusive. See 
W. Dorpfeld, ‘ Der Eridanos,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 
(1888), pp. 21 1-220 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 222-224. 

19. 5. the Celtic Eridanus. See note on v. 1 2. 7. 

19. 5. at the Ilissus Orithyia was playing when the North 

Wind etc. The spot where the North Wind was said to have carried 
off Orithyia was on the bank of the Ilissus, at the point where the road 
crossed over to the suburb of Agrae ; here there was an altar to the 
North Wind (Plato, Phaedrus, p. 229 b c). Cp. Dionysius Periegetes, 
424 sq.-, Apollonius Rhodius, i. 213 sqg.-, . 4 pollodorus, iii. 15-2; 
Statius, Theb. xii. 630 sq. Cicero’s friend Atticus had a house near 
the spot (Cicero, De legibus, i. i. 5). According to another version of 
the story Orithyia was carried off from the Areopagus (Plato, Phaedrus, 
P- 229 d). As the North Wind had married an Attic wife, the 
- 4 .thenians regarded him as a relation by marriage ; and accordingly 
when they lay at anchor off Chalcis in Euboea, hourly expecting to 
^'tgage the Persian fleet, they prayed to the North Wind and his wife to 
help them by wrecking the enemy’s ships. A violent storm which cast 
away not less than four hundred of the Persian vessels seemed an 
answer to their prayers ; and so when they returned home they founded 
a sanctuary of the North Wind beside the Ilissus (Herodotus, vii. 189 ; 
cp. Aelian, Var. Hist. xii. 61). To this story Pausanias here alludes, 
though he does not mention the sanctuary', which was probably a small 
enclosure containing the altar spoken of by Plato. The grateful 
Athenians seem to have held festivals in honour of the North Wind and 
offered him banquets (Hesychius, s.u. Bo/)ca(r)itoi). As to the Greek 
worship of the winds, see ii. 12. i note. The rape of Orithyia by 
the North Wind was represented on the chest of Cypselus (Paus. v. 
' 9 - i), and it is depicted on many e.xisting red-figured vases. See 
Welcker, ‘Boreas und Oreithyia,’ Antike Denkmaler, 3. PP- I 44 't 9 t > 
G. Perrot, ‘ L’enlevement d’Orithyie par Boree,’ Monuments Grecs, 
vol. I. j4q 2 (1874)^ PP- 29-52 ; Gaertringen, Dc Graecorum fabulis ad 
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Thraces pertinentibus, p. 7 sgq. ; Rapp, article ‘ Boreas,’ in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, i. p. 804 sqq. 

19. 5. an altar of the Hissian Muses. The worship of the 
Muses at the Ilissus is attested also by Stephanus Byzantius {s.v. 
’lAtcro-os), who refers to Apollodorus as his authority. The Muses of 
the Ilissus are mentioned by Himerius {Or. xxii. 9). When Wheler 
and Spon were in Athens in 1676 the foundations of a small round 
temple were visible on the right bank of the Ilissus, a little way below 
the church of the Crucified St. Peter (Hagios Petros Stavromenos) which 
stands on the opposite (left) bank, above the stadium. It has been 
sometimes supposed that these ruins, which have since disappeared, 
were the remains of a temple of the Hissian Muses. But this is a mere 
unsupported conjecture. We do not even know that there was such a 
temple. See Wheler, Journey, p. 377 sq.-, Leake, Athens, i. p. 278 
sq. ; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 235 ; Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 
183. Professor C. Wachsmuth thinks that the worship of the Muses in 
the valley of the Ilissus is an indication of a Thracian settlement in this 
quarter of Athens {Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 399 sqg.) 

19. 6. The spot, too, is shown where the Peloponnesians slew 
the Athenian king Codms. The legend ran that the Peloponnesians, 
having resolved to conquer Attica, were told by the Delphic god that 
they would capture Athens provided they did not kill Codrus the 
king. This prediction having come to the ears of Codrus, he determined 
to save his country by sacrificing himself. So when the enemy had 
approached the city, he disguised himself as a poor man, and stealing 
out of one of the gates gathered a bundle of sticks not far from the 
walls. Here he was accosted by two of the enemy : he killed one of 
them and was himself slain by the other. So Athens was saved. See 
Lycurgus, c. Leocr. 84-87. An inscription of Roman date which 
purports to be the epitaph on Codrus’s grave was found to the south-east 
of the Acropolis, near the monument of Lysicrates (see below, p. 207 sq.) 
It is an epigram in four verses engraved on a base of reddish stone ; 
and states that the body of Codrus was embalmed by the Athenians and 
buried at the foot of the Acropolis (C. I. A. iii. No. 943 ; Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca, No. 1083). 

From another inscription (C /. A. iv. p. 66, No. 53 a) found at the 
southern outskirts of Athens, to the left of the steam tramway which 
runs to Phalerum, we learn that there was a sanctuary of Codrus at 
Athens. The inscription is cut on a block of Pentelic marble and records 
a decree of the people passed in the archonship of Antiphon (418 B.C.) 
The decree provides for the enclosing of the sanctuary of Codrus, 
Neleus, and Basile, and for the letting out of the sacred precinct. The 
lease was to run for twenty years ; the lessee was to enclose the 
sanctuary of Codrus, Neleus and Basile at his own expense and to 
cultivate the sacred precinct of Neleus and Basile by planting not less 
than two hundred young olive-trees, but more if he pleased ; and he was 
to have control over “the trench and all the rain water that flows 
between the sanctuary of Dionysus and the gate by which the Initiated 
drive out to the sea, and between the State House and the gate which 
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leads to the bath of Isthmonicus.” A copy of the decree was to be 
engraved on stone and set up “in the sanctuary of Neleus beside the 
scaffold ” (rapa to f/cpta). The sanctuary of Dionysus mentioned in the 
inscription is no doubt the one near the theatre (Paus. i. 20. 3) ; and it 
may be taken for granted that the gate by which the Initiated passed 
out to the sea was in the city-wall on the south side of Athens, probably 
not very far from the Itonian gate. Hence the sanctuary of Codrus, 
Neleus, and Basile was probably situated between the sanctuary of 
Dionysus and the southern wall of the city, on or near the ground now 
occupied by the Military Hospital. Neleus was the son of Codrus and 
led the Ionian emigrants to Asia (Hi. 2. 1-6). Who Basile (‘queen’) 
was, is uncertain. Professor E. Curtius supposes that she was a per- 
sonification of regal power. In the island of Thera there is a small 
temple, in perfect preservation, dedicated to “ the goddess Queen ” (note 
on iii. I. 8). The sanctuary of Basile at Athens is referred to by 
Plato, who mentions “ the wrestling school of Taureas ” opposite to it 
{Chartnides, p. 153 a, where we should read BatriAi]s with two MSS. 
instead of /SoktiAjk^s). See dp^aioXoyiKij, 1884, PP- 161- 
166; E. Curtius, ‘Das Neleion oder Heiligthum der Basile in Athen,’ 
Sitzungsberichte d. k. preuss. Akad. d. IVissen. zu Berlin, 1885, pp. 
437-441 (reprinted in Curtius’s Gesammelte Abkandlungcn, i. pp. 459- 
464) ; J. R. Wheeler, ‘ An Attic decree, the sanctuary of Kodros,’ 
American Journal of Archaeology, 3 (1887), pp. 38-49 ; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 228 sq. Cp. J. Tbpffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 232 
sqq. 

19. 6. Across the Ilissus is a district called Agrae and a 
temple of Huntress Artemis. This district on the left (south) bank 
of the Ilissus was known indifferently as Agrae or Agra (Eustathius, 
on Homer, II. ii. 852, p. 361 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “Ay pa). 
Its situation beside the Ilissus is well attested (Plato, Pkaedrus, p. 
229 b c ; Strabo, ix. p. 400 ; Clidemus, in Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 
I. p. 326, line 30 sqq. ; Suidas, s.v. dypa; Eustathius, l.c.) That it 
was on the left bank of the river appears from Plato (l.c.) as well as 
from Pausanias. According to Clitodemus or Clidemus, the oldest 
writer on the history of Attica (Paus. x. 15. 5 note), the original name 
of the district was Helicon, and on the highest point of the ground there 
was an altar of Heliconian Poseidon (BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 
326 sql) Every year, on the 6th day of the month Boedromion, 
the anniversary of the battle of Marathon, 500 goats were sacrificed 
to Huntress (Agrotera) Artemis. The origin of the sacrifice was 
this. Before the battle of Marathon the Athenians vowed to sacri- 
fice to Artemis as many goats as they should kill enemies. But 
after the battle, finding that they had not goats enough to perform 
their vow, they resolved instead to sacrifice 5 °° every year. See 
Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 2. 1 1 sqq. ; Plutarch, De malignitate Herodott, 
26; Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 25 (who puts the number of goats sacrificed 
^t 300) ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 660. (As to the date of the 
battle of Marathon, see also Plutarch, De gloria Athcntenstum, 7 ; id., 
Camillus, 19). The sacrifice was offered by the polemarch or com- 
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mander-in-chief (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58 ; Pollux, viii. 91). 
Aristophanes represents the sausage-seller as proposing to the Council 
that they should sacrifice 1000 goats to Huntress Artemis on the morrow 
{Knights, 660 sqi) On an inscription (C. /. A. i. No. 210, line 16 sqq.) 
we read of a tithe of slaves belonging to Huntress Artemis ; and on 
another inscription her name occurs in a list of sacred monies (C. 1 . A. 
i. No. 273 f, line ii). The lads {epiuboi) went in procession in honour 
of Huntress Artemis {C. I. A. ii. Nos. 467-471 ; cp. Plutarch, De 
vialignitatc Herodoti, 26). They also raced to Agrae (C. I. A. iii. No. 
I 147, col. iii. line 48 sq.) Huntress Artemis is represented on coins of 
Athens with a hind or a dog" at her feet, but without the bow which, as 
we learn from Pausanias, her statue carried (Beul6, Monnaies d' Athenes, 
p. 214 sq.) It wa.s probably to Huntress Artemis in her character of 
Decr-hittcr { F.hipheholos) that deer, and cakes called ‘deer,’ were 
sacrificed in the month Elaphebolion (see note on x. 32. 16). 

The lesser mysteries of Demeter were performed at .A^grae in the 
month -Anthesterion I'Februar)- - March) (Plutarch, Demetrius, 26 ; 
Eustathius, on Homer, //. ii. 852, p. 361 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
"Aypa ; Uekker's rbu'idota Uraeco, i. p. 326, line 24 sqq.) Of the 
natuie of these lesser mysteries little is known. We hear of a purifica- 
tion at them (I’olyacnus, v. 17), and also of a sacrifice (C. I. A. ii. No. 
31 5). The uorshippers appear to have lived in tents or huts during the 
celebr.ttion of the rites (Hiinenus, m Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 369 a, ed. 
Bekker), as they did at so many religious festivals (see above, p. 165 sq.) 
Hercules is said to have been initiated at .Agrae (Stephanus Byzantius, 
s.v. Wypii. where we must read /rc/ti-yrycu instead of the /K/xvljuBai which 
afipc.ii's in Westermann's edition)'. These mysteries were doubtless 
I'elebratcd in a sanctuary of Demeter, though the positive evidence for the 
existence of such a sanctutiry is very small (cp. .Suidas, s.v. ay pa ; Hesy- 
chius, s.v. \ypat c W e have it on the authority of Clitodemus that there 
was a .Metroum or sanctuary of the Mother at .Agrae (Uekker’s A necdota 
irraeca, i. p. 3-7, line 2 'y.\ but this would more naturally mean a 
s.anctuary of Rhea than a .sanctuary of Uemeter. The worship of the 
Mother in .Agrae is .itte-^ted by inscriptions (C. I. A. 11. No. 201, line 7, 
supplemented by C. I. A. li. No. 273 f, line 23). Those who suppose 
that the Eleiisinuim mentioned by Pausanias in i. 14. 3 was in the 
neighbourhood of Callirrhoc, naturally assume that the lesser mysteries 
wcie performed in it (see note on i. 14. i ‘ Enneacrunus ’). 

Neither the site of the sanctuary of Huntress Artemis nor that 
of Deinetcr in Agnae has been determined. It has been sometimes 
suppo-cd, .is by Whelcr \Journey. p. 3781 and Leake (Athens, 1. p. 
27S . that the church of the Crucified St. Peter iHagios Petros 
Stavroinenos on the left bank of the Ilissus, about 200 yards above the 
st.adiuin. oi ctipics the site of the temple of Huntress Artemis. Here 
are or were formerly some ancient remains, including a Doric capital, 
fragments of gr.anitc columns, bases of columns, a Roman mosaic, etc. 
See Ch.andicr, Tr.iveis in Oreece, p. 83 sq. ; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athcn, I. p. 23S. note 2. Professor Milchhufer thinks it more likely 
that the temple was near the site of the chapel of St. Elias, which lies 
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among the hills to the south-east of the church of the Crucified St. 
Peter. To the north-east of the chapel of St. Elias, on the opposite side 
of the road, there are some ancient blocks and the drum of a column 
of Pentelic marble. See Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 183 ; Karten von 

Attika, Erlauternder Text, ii. p. 25. 

The point at which Pausanias crossed the Ilissus is probably the 
place indicated by Plato where he says (Phaedrus, p. 229 b c) that 
the North Wind carried off Orithyia “ where we cross over to the 
suburb (or sanctuary) of Agra ; and there is an altar of the North Wind, 
I believe, on the spot.” There was an ancient bridge over the Ilissus, 
opposite to the stadium; Wheler in 1676 described it as “an antient 
bridge of three arches, built cross the Ilissus, of large hewn stone, laid 
firm together without mortar ; and is about forty feet long ’’ (Journey, 
P- 375 )- It was destroyed in 1780 for the sake of the stones. From 
the style of the remains of it which existed down to 1S73, modern 
authorities are of opinion that it was probably built by flerodes ,-\tticus 
(second century A.D.), who reconstructed the stadium of Pentelic marble. 
The new bridge which now spans the bed of the stream at this point 
was built in 1873. See Dodwell, Tour in Greece, l. p. 408 ; Dyer, 
Ancient Athens, p. 292 J7. ; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 
235 sqq., 696 note 3 ; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 185 ; Baedeker,'' p. 5 i ; 
Guide-Joanne, i. p. too. 

As to the suburb of Agrae and its sanctuaries, see Dyer. Ancient 
Athens,^. 291 sqq.-, Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 183 sq.-, Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 224 sqq. As to Huntress .Artemis, see Inde.x, and 
Preller, Griech. Mythologie,^ i. p. 31 1 sq. ; Roscher, Lexihon. i. p. 581 
sq. As to the celebration of the mysteries in Agr.ae, see Aug. Mommsen, 
Heortologie, pp. 373-378. 

19. 6. a staditim of wliite marble. The remains of the Pan- 
athenaic stadium are a conspicuous object on the left (south) bank of the 
Ilissus, about a third of a mile to the east of the Olympieum. It was con- 
structed in the valley between two low hills which e.xtend in tuo parallel 
lines to the bank of the river. The direction of the valley is from south- 
east to north-west. At its south-eastern extremity the valley was closed 
by an artificial enbankment, still existing, which joined the two hills and 
formed the semi-circular termination of the stadium. The stadium 
appears to have been first constructed in the fourth century u.c. by the 
statesman and orator Lycurgus. The ground had previously been the 
private property of a certain Dinias, who gave it up to the state. 
Lycurgus levelled the valley, built a low wall all round the race-course, 
and completed the stadium ([Plutarch,] lit. Orat. pp. S41 d, 852 c : 
Li /. A. li. No. 240). This seems to have been done in or shortly 
before 330 B.c. ; for in an inscription dated 01 . i 12. 3 '' 33°-329 B-C-l ^ 
certain Eudemus is publicly thanked for having lent 1000 yoke of oxen 
to the state for the construction of the st.adium (C /. A. ii. No. 1,6). 
In the third centurx- B.c. the stadium appears to have been repaired or 
improved by a certain Heraclitus, if we may judge from a mutilated 
inscription of that epoch (AeArloi' d.p\ain\oyiKof, 18S9. p 5 ^)- 
Another inscription, of Roman date, to which reference has ahead) 
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been frequently made, appears to record the repair of the starting-point 
in the stadium apyawXoyiKi^, 1884, p. 169 sg.) In the 

second century of our era the wealthy and munificent Herodes Atticus, 
having received a crown at the Panathenaic festival, promised the people 
that when they next met to celebrate the festival, the stadium should be 
wholly fitted up with white marble. He kept his word, and within four 
years the work was finished. Philostratus, who records the fact ( Vit. 
Soph. ii. I. 7), describes the stadium as “beyond all other marvels and 
such that no theatre could vie with it.” 

The race-course was cleared of rubbish in 1869-1870 at the expense 
of King George. Its total length is 204 metres (about 670 feet) and 
its breadth 33.36 metres (about 109 feet). Down the middle of the 
race-course ran a low wall with a post {meta.) at each end and one in 
the middle. The post at the semi-circular end of the course was distant 
16.68 metres from the low wall or parapet which ran round the course. 
This post was found and is now in the National Museum of Athens. It 
is a squared pillar of stone surmounted by a head of Hermes and a head 
of Apollo (or Dionysus) back to back. The starting-point has not been 
discovered. Of the marble parapet which ran round the outer edge of 
the race-course, dividing it from the spectators, some slabs and founda- 
tions have been found at the semi-circular end of the stadium. Behind 
this parapet there was a passage or corridor 9J feet wide, which gave 
access to the lower tiers of seats. The number of tiers of seats cannot 
be exactly determined, but there seem to have been about sixty of 
them, which, it is calculated, would contain over 50,000 spectators. 
Staircases led from the corridor to the upper rows of seats ; of these 
staircases there were eleven on each side of the stadium and seven at 
the semi-circular end. None of the marble seats with which Herodes 
Atticus adorned the stadium are to be seen. They had already dis- 
appeared when Spon and Wheler visited Athens in 1676. Remains of 
lime-kilns in the stadium indicate that the marble blocks have been con- 
verted into lime. Above the highest row of seats at the semi-circular 
end of the stadium there are traces of a Doric colonnade, about 105 feet 
long and 33 feet wide. 

On the south-eastern side of the stadium, where the semi-circular 
part begins, a tunnel about 12 feet wide by 10 feet high leads from the 
level of the race-course through the side of the hill. It has been con- 
jectured that this tunnel was made in Roman times and served to admit 
wild beasts and gladiators to the race-course, which under the empire 
seems to ha\e served as an arena. At least we are told that Hadrian 
exhibited the slaughter of a thousand wild beasts in the stadium at 
Athens (.Spartianus, Hadrtan, 19). At the other end of the stadium, 
towards the river, there seems to have been a portico ; traces of it may 
still be seen. On the summits of both the hills which bound the 
stadium, the one on the north-east the other on the south-west, there are 
artificial terraces and some large ancient blocks of stone. On one of 
these summits, perhaps on the western and higher one, may have stood 
the temple of Fortune which Herodes built “on the other side of the 
stadium’'; the image of Fortune in the temple was of ivory (Philo- 
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stratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. i. 8). It has been conjectured that the build- 
ing on the other summit was the tomb of Herodes Atticus, who was 
buried in the stadium (Philostratus, op. cit. ii. i. 37). The Fortune to 
whom Herodes Atticus dedicated the temple may have been the Fortune 
of the City, of whom his wife Appia Regilla was a priestess {Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 8 (1883), p. 288 ; cp. C. Wachsmuth, in id. 9 
(1884), p. 95). The hill which forms the boundary of the stadium on 
the south-west is by some topographers supposed to be Ardettus, which 
is described as a place at the Ilissus, above or near the Panathenaic 
stadium (Harpocration, s.v. ’ApSryTTos ; Hesychius, s.v. ’ApSy-rovs : 
Pollux, viii. 122). It was at Ardettus that the Athenian Jurymen swore 
that they would give their verdicts in accordance with law and equity ; 
the deities by whom they swore were Paternal Apollo, Demeter, and 
King Zeus (Pollux, Harpocration and Hesychius, ii.cc. ; Suidas, s.v. 
ApoijTTTjs ; BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 443, line 24 sqg.) Other 
topographers incline to identify as Ardettus the hill to the north-east of 
the stadium, at the western foot of which lies the chapel of the Crucified 
St. Peter Die Stadt Athen, i.p. 238; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ 

p. 184). 

See 'Rh^let, /oumey, p. 375 ; Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 80 sq. ; Dod- 
wel!, Tour in Greece, 1. p. 408 sqq. ; Leake, Athens, i. pp. 192-195 ; iVachs- 
muth, Die Siadt Athen, i. p. 236 sq. ; Curtins and Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, 
p. 12 sq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 296 sq. ; Baedeker,** p. 51 ry.: GniJe-Joanne, 
I- p. too sq. ; Miss Harrison, .Ancient Athens, p. 231 sq. As to Herodes .Atticus, 
see Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. I ; Hertzberg, Gesch. Gtiechenlands nnter ier 
Herrschaft der Rbnier, 2. p. 377 sqq. 

20. I. There is a street called Tripods leading from the Pry- 
taneum. After describing the eastern suburbs of Athens, Pausanias 
now returns to the Prytaneum, and follows the street of Tripods which 
led thence to the theatre of Dionysus, skirting the eastern foot of the 
Acropolis. The line of the street on the eastern side of the Acropolis 
is determined by the well-known choregic monument of Lysicrates, one 
of the ‘ temples ’ described by Pausanias as lining the street and sup- 
porting the bronze tripods which gave the street its name. This grace- 
ful monument stands on level ground 1 30 or 1 40 yards from the eastern 
cliff of the Acropolis ; and as the inscription on it faces south-east we 
infer that the street ran on this side of it. The form of the monument 
IS that of a small circular temple of the Corinthian order, resting on a 
quadrangular basement 1 3 feet high. This basement is built of Piraeic 
limestone, with a cornice of Eleusinian marble. The circular part of 
the monument is 21I feet high by 9 feet in diameter. It is of Pentelic 
marble and consists of six fluted Corinthian columns supporting an 
architrave and frieze. The spaces between the columns are filled up 
with curved marble panels, so that there was no opening' into the 
interior of the tiny temple, and it was quite dark inside. The frieze, 
ubout 10 inches high only, is adorned with low reliefs, now much 
damaged, representing the punishment which Dionysus inflicted on the 
pirates by turning them into dolphins (see the Homeric hymn Dionysus, 
or the Pirates s Ovid, Metam. iii. 650 sqq.-, Nonnius, xlv. 102-165 ; 
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Philostratus, Imagines, i. 1 8). The roof is cut out of a single block of 
marble, and is delicately chiselled to resemble a thatch of laurel leaves. 
From the centre of it rises a finely-carved floral ornament which origin- 
ally supported the tripod. From the inscription (C. I. A. ii. No. 1242 ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 415) carved on the architrave 
we learn that the monument was erected for a scenic victory won by 
Lysicrates son of Lysithides with a chorus in the archonship of Euaenetus 
(335-334 B.C.) It is now popularly known as the lantern of Diogenes ; 
formerly it was called the lantern of Demosthenes, and an absurd tradi- 
tion prevailed that Demosthenes had shut himself up in it to pursue his 
studies undisturbed. The monument is the oldest existing example of 
the Corinthian order of architecture, with the exception of the inner part 
of the Tholos or Rotunda in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus. 

The line of the street of Tripods was further determined by the dis- 
covery, in 1854, of the quadrangular base of another choregic monu- 
ment to the north of the Lysicrates monument. This second base is at 
the north-west comer of the junction of the modern Tripod Street with 
the modem Thespis Street. Further, in the course of the excavations 
at the theatre of Dionysus in 1862, there was discovered the base of 
what seems to have been another choregic monument at the entrance to 
the eastern parados, or passage into the orchestra between the seats of 
the theatre and the stage. The base is of white marble veined with 
blue, and is flanked by two pilasters of Pentelic marble. In the same 
passage was found a fragment of a small architrave and comice of Pen- 
telic marble with the end of an inscription. The beginning of the 
inscription was found in 1877 close to the same place, built into a 
mediaeval tomb. The two pieces put together make up a choregic in- 
scription recording scenic victories won in the archonship of Anaxicrates 
(3°7-3 o6 B.C.) (C. I. A. ii. No. 1289; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. 
Graec. No. 417 ; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 3 (1878), p. 237). 
In point of style and workmanship this inscribed architrave closely 
resembles the pilaster-flanked base ; but as their dimensions are some- 
what different, it would seem that they belonged to two separate choregic 
monuments, which probably stood at the end of the street of Tripods, 
close to the theatre. See UpaKTira rijs ’Ap^aioXo-yiKijs 'Eraipias for 
t 877 i P- 18 ; E. Pettier, ‘Fragments de monuments choragiques h. I’est 
du Theatre de BsLcchus,’ Bulletin de Corr. Hellenique, 3 (1879), PP- 
221-229. We hear that the tyrant Demetrius Phalereus walked after 
breakfast “ beside the tripods,” which probably means in the street of 
the Tripods ; and hence the place became a fashionable lounge for idlers 
who wished to attract his attention (Athenaeus, xii. p. 542 f). 

See\Vheler,>«r«c^!« Greece, pp. 397-399; Stuart and Revett, Antiquities 
of Athens, I. ch. 4, pp. 27-36, with plates i.-xxvi. ; Dodwell, Tour in Greece, 
I. p. 289 sqq. ; Leake, Athens, I. pp. 284-287 ; Archaologische Zeitung, 12(1854), 
p. 437 sq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 299-305 ; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
I. pp. 240-242; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 188 sq. ; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, pp. 
838-840; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 326 ; Baedeker, p. 52 j-y. ; Guide-Jaanne, I. 
p. 68 sq. ; Miss Harri.son, Ancient Athens, pp. 241-253- As to the sculptured 
frieze on the monument of Lysicrates, see also Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, l. 
pi. xxxvii. ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. gHech. Plastik,* 2. pp. 120-124 ; ’Murray, History 
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of Greek Sculpture, 2. pp. 330-334 ; Mitchell, Ancient Sculpture, pp. 485-489 ; 
Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, No. 1328 ; A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture 
in the British Museum, pp. 248-257 ; H. F. De Cou, ‘ The frieze of the choragic 
monument of Lysikrates at Athens,’ American Journal of Archaeology, 8 (1893), 
pp. 42-55. 

The street of Tripods was not the only place in .Athens where prize 
tripods were set up by the men who had won them in scenic competi- 
tions. They were dedicated also in the sanctuaries of Dionysus and of 
the Pythian Apollo (Isaeus, v. 41 ; see note on i. 19. i ‘ Pythian .Apollo ’). 
Nicias and his brothers set up their prize tripods in the sanctuary oi 
Dionysus (Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 a ; Plutarch, tVicias, 3) ; and down to 
Plutarch’s time there were tripods in the same sanctuary inscribed with 
the name of Aristides, but whether this Aristides was the celebrated 
personage of that name or somebody else, was disputed (Plutarch, 
Aristides, i). A large number of inscriptions from the bases of choregic 
monuments have been found in Athens. See C. /. A. i. Nos. 336 sq. ; 
C. /. A. ii. Nos. 1234, 1235 sqq. ; U. Kohler, ‘ Documente zur Geschichte 
des athenischen Theaters,’ Alittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 3 (1878), 
pp. 104 sqq., 229 sqq. 

20. I. These tripods enclose most memorable works of art. 

The statues were placed under the tripods, so that the three long legs 
of the tripod enclosed the statue, and the kettle or cauldron served as a 
roof to it. For other instances of statues thus placed under tripods, see 
Paus. iii. 18. 8 ; cp. iv. 14. 2. An inscription found in the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens (C. /. A. ii. No. 1298; Kaibel, Epigramniata 
Graeca, No. 924) mentions that a certain Praxiteles set up statues of 
Victory under two tripods, probably for scenic victories which he had 
won with choruses trained at his expense. On this custom of placing 
statues under tripods see O. Benndorf, in Zeitschrift fiir dte osterreich. 
Gymnasien, 26 (1875), P- 734 Rc'sch, Griechische Weih- 

geschenke, pp. 110-115; cp. O. Kem, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, tn 
19 (1894), p. 54 ^77. 

20. I. here is the Satyr of which Praxiteles is said to have 
been very proud etc. Athenaeus mentions (xiii. p. 591 b) that 
Praxiteles allowed Phryne to choose either the statue of Love or the 
statue of the Satyr in the street of Tripods (tov iirl JpiTroSuiv 
Sdrvpov), and that she chose the Love. But he does not relate the 
ruse to which, according to Pausanias, Phryne had recourse in order to 
discover which of his statues Praxiteles valued most. Pliny mentions 
(cV. H. xxxiv. 69) a famous bronze statue of a Satyr by Praxiteles 
which was commonly known as Periboitos or ‘ celebrated ’ ; it formed 
one figure of a group, the other figures being Dionysus and Drunkenness. 
It has sometimes been supposed that this ‘ celebrated ’ Satyr was 
identical with the one here mentioned by Pausanias. But this seems 
impossible, since the ‘ celebrated ’ Satyr was part of a group, whereas 
the Satyr here mentioned by Pausanias was a single figure, as appears 
clearly from the anecdote about Phryne. 

We have no information as to the pose and characteristic beauties 
of the statue of the Satyr on which Praxiteles set so much store. But a 
VOL. II P 
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great many copies have come down to us of the statue of a Satyr which 
is admitted on all hands to be thoroughly Praxitelean in style. It 
represents a youthful and comely Satyr leaning in an easy, negligent 
attitude against the stump of a tree, and gazing idly before him with a 
placid and somewhat dreamy look. His right arm rests on the stump 
of the tree, his left on his hip. In his right hand he holds his flute. 
The skin of a panther is flung over his right shoulder and crosses the 
upper part of his body like a scarf. The weight of the body rests on 
the left foot ; the right foot is drawn back. The ears are pointed, but 
otherwise there is nothing in the graceful figure with its soft, flowing 
lines, to recall the brutish nature commonly ascribed to the Satyrs. Of 
hardly any ancient statue have so many copies survived as of this. 
Almost every important collection of sculpture possesses one or more of 
them. The original must, therefore, have been one of the most popular 
statues of antiquity. Of the existing copies by far the finest is a torso 
which was found in one of the imperial palaces on the Palatine at Rome 
and is now preserved in the Louvre. The material is very fine Parian 
marble and the workmanship is most exquisite. Indeed the late 
H. Brunn, one of the best judges of Greek sculpture, held that 
the torso is an original work of Praxiteles, and superior even to the 
famous Hermes with the infant Dionysus of the same sculptor. • For, 
according to Brunn, the Hermes is a youthful and immature work of 
the great sculptor ; but the torso of the Satyr must have been executed 
by him when he was in the prime of his powers, and represents the 
/ery summit of his achievement in art. Whether this is so or not, it 
is highly probable that the original statue was a work of Praxiteles ; 
and it is possible that it was the statue which stood in the street of 
Tripods, as we learn from Pausanias and Athenaeus. There was, 
indeed, another statue of a Satyr by Praxiteles at Megara (Paus. i. 43. 
5) ; but it does not seem to have enjoyed the same celebrity as the one 
in Tripod street at Athens, and copies of it are less likely to have been 
multiplied. 


See K. O. Muller, Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst § 127 2 - H Brunn 
in Deutsche Rundschau, 1882. pp. 200-205 I iL, Beschreibung d! Glyitothek, 

.Ros. 105 106 ; friederichs-\\oUers,Gr/«A”-"««, No. 1216; Overbeck, C«r/ 5 . d. 

gruch. l/ast,k* 2^ pp. 40, 58 ryy. ; Mitchell, Ancient Sculpture, p. 447 sag. ; 
'SUxxccy, Hist of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 265 sgq. ■, Baumeister's Denkmaler, p. 
139S sgg.-, Beschretbung d. antiken Skulpturen (Berlin), Nos 258 250- A 
Furtwangler, Meisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 559-561. ^ ’ 


In g 2 of this chapter Pausanias mentions the statue of a boy Satyr 
holding out a cup, which stood in a temple of Dionysus. Some distin- 
guished archaeologists, including K. B. Stark, L. Stephani the late H 
Brunn, and Professor Otto Benndorf, have held that this statue of the 
boy Satyr holding out a cup was no other than the one on which Praxi- 
teles prided himself so much ; that in fact in §§ i and 2 of this chapter 
Pausanias is speaking of one statue only of a Satyr, not of two A fatal 
objection to this view appears to be that, after mentioning Praxiteles’s 
favourite Satyr and telling the anecdote about it, Pausanias goes on to 
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say that in the neighbouring temfile of Dionysus there is a statue of a boy 
Satyr, etc. This surely implies that the boy Satyr was in a temple 
different from, though near to, the shrine which contained Praxiteles’s 
favourite Satyr. It seems, therefore, that Pausanias is describing 
two separate statues of Satyrs. In regard to the second statue 
(the boy Satyr holding out the cup) there is nothing to show that it 
was by Praxiteles. Nor does it appear to have formed a group 
with the statues of Love and Dionysus by the sculptor Thymilus, 
w'hich stood in the same temple. Some scholars, indeed, have not only 
assumed that these three statues formed a group, but have actually 
identified this supposed group with the bronze group of Dionysus, 
Drunkenness, and a Satyr described by Pliny as a work of Praxiteles 
{N. H. xxxiv. 69, see above). They suppose that Pliny or his authority 
mistook the figure of Love for a personification of Drunkenness. But a 
figure of Love, doubtless represented as a naked boy, could hardly be 
mistaken for Drunkenness {Afethe), who would have been represented 
as a draped woman. Moreover, the whole group described by Pliny 
was by Praxiteles ; whereas in the supposed group described by Pausanias 
two of the three figures were by a sculptor Thymilus (otherwise unknown), 
and in regard to the third figure we do not know whether it was by 
Praxiteles or not. L. Stephani maintained that the statue of the boy 
Satyr holding out a cup (which, as we have seen, he identified with 
Praxiteles’s favourite Satyr) is reproduced in a number of statues which 
have come down to us. These statues represent a graceful young Satyr 
pouring wine out of a can which he holds in his raised right hand into 
a drinking-horn which he holds in his left. One copy of this wine- 
pouring Satyr was found at Castel Gandolfo, on the margin of the Alban 
lake, and is now at Dresden. The original of these statues certainly 
appears to have been a famous work of the Praxitelean school, if not 
of Praxiteles himself But we are not justified in identifying it with the 
statue described by Pausanias in g 2. For, in the first place, the 
attitudes of the two statues are different ; and, in the second place, as 
already remarked, we do not know that the statue described by Pausanias 
was by Praxiteles. Professor Furtwangler, however, apparently inclines 
to adopt Stephani’s view, identifying the wine-pouring Satyr with 
Praxiteles’s statue, and holding that it formed a group with Thymilus’s 
figures of Love and Dionysus. He considers that the wine-pouring 
Satyr is an early work of Praxiteles, probably executed about 370-360 
B.C., and that it betrays the influence of Polyclitus. 

See Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. pi. xxxix. No. 459 ! Friederichs-W olters, 
Gipsabgusse, No. 1217 ; Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kunstier, I. p. 338 sq. ; L. 
Uriichs, in Neue Jakrbucher fur Philologie unit Paedagogzh-, 70 (1854)* P- * 
Overbeck, in Flerkeisen’s Jahrhiicher, i (1855I. PP- 679'6^t ; C. Bursian, in 
Eleckeisen’s Jahrhucker, 4 (1858), p. 105 sq. ; K. friedenchs, Praxitefs und die 
Niobeqruppe^ pp. 12-20 ; L. Stephani, ‘ Parerga Archaeologica, x.xviii. in Mlaitges 
Greco-Romaifies^ 3 (1869-1874), pp. 363-398 ; K. Lugebd, in Pkilologns, 33 (*874)1 
pp. 67-97 i D. Benndorf, \w Zeitschri/t fur die ost^rreick. Gymiiasien^ 26(1875), P- 
73 * -*77- ; P. Welters, in ZivV/rwe, 43 ( *885), p. Si sqq, : E. Keisch, 

Griechiscke Weihgeschenke, p. Ill sq. ; A. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke d. griech. 
Plastik, p. 333 sqq. As to Praxiteles’s statue of Love, see ix. 27. 3 note. 
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20 . 3. the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus is beside the theatre. 

The situation of the theatre at the south-eastern foot of the Acropolis is 
well known. The sanctuary of Dionysus here described by Pausanias 
lay immediately to the south of the theatre, at the back of the stage 
buildings, for here have been found the remains of the two temples 
mentioned by our author. The existence of a sanctuary of Dionysus 
beside the theatre is noticed also by Vitruvius (v. 9) ; and we are told 
by Marinus (^Life of Drodus, 29) that the philosopher Proclus had a 
house between the sanctuary of Dionysus at the theatre and the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius, which, as we know, was situated at the 
southern base of the .Acropolis, immediately to the west of the theatre. 
An ornamental g.atcw.ay or portal led into the precinct. For Dioclides, 
who gave evidence as to the sacrilegious mutilation of the Hermae 
which created such consternation in .Athens on the eve of the sailing of 
the Sicilian expedition, described how, rising one morning before day- 
break to go to Lauriuin, he came to the portal of Dionysus and there by 
the light of a full moon saw a crowd of men coming down from the 
Music Hall into the orchestr.a. Full of fear and awe he entered the 
precinct and, crouching down in the shadow between a pillar and a 
bronze equestrian statue, beheld how the men, about three hundred in 
number, divided themselves into bands of fives, tens, and twenties, and 
danced in the moonlight, which fell so full on their faces that he 
recognised most of them. Next day he heard that the Hermae had 
been mutilated, and he made sure th.at the men he had seen dancing by 
moonlight in the orchestra were the criminals. See Andocides, i. 
38 sq. 

Until lately it has been customary to identify this sanctuary of 
Dionysus at the theatre with (1) the sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
Marshes, and (2) the Lenacum (sanctuary of Lenaean Dionysus), which 
have been regarded as identical with each other, 

(I) The sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes is mentioned by 
Thucydides (11. 15) along with the sanctuaries of Olympian Zeus, the 
Pythian Apollo, and Karth, as proof that ancient Athens, so far as it 
exceeded the limits of the .Acropolis, lay chiefly to the south of it. 
Thucydides adds that the more ancient festival of Dionysus was cele- 
brated at this sanctuary in the Marshes on the 12th day of the month of 
Anthestcrion 1 February-March). Thus from Thucydides we learn that 
the sanctuaiy of Diotnsus in the Marshes lay to the south of the Acropolis. 
Further, we know th.U it was within the city-walls ; for Isaeus tells us 
(viii. 35 that a certain Ciron owned a farm at I’hlya and two houses in the 
city, of which one, rented .at 2000 dr.achms. was beside the sanctuary of 
Dionysus in the Marshes. The pseudo-Demosthenes (lix. 76, p. 1371) 
speaks of thw sanctu.iry as the oldest and holiest sanctuaiy of the god 
in .Athens ; it was opened, he tells us, only once a year, namely on the 
I2th of Anthesterion. the day when the ancient Dionysiac festival was 
held. On this day, known .as the Feast of Pitchers {Choes), people 
brought to the pneste-s in the sanctuaiy at the Marshes the garlands 
which they had worn ; after which they offered sacrifices in the sanctuary 
I .Athen,aeus, x. p. 437 b-dg They also brought the new^ wine in jars 
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and offered some of it to the wine-god at his sanctuary in the Marshes ; 
then they quaffed it themselves (Athenaeus, xi. p. 465 a). But this 
presentation of the new wine could hardly have taken place in Anthes- 
terion (February-March) ; the natural time for it would be in autumn. 
It is not said that the presentation took place inside of, but only at or 
beside (rrpds), the sanctuary. There was an altar in the sanctuary, and 
beside the altar stood a stone pillar or slab, on which was engraved a 
law ordaining that the Queen, the wife of the republican magistrate 
called the King, must be a burgess and a virgin when she married 
her husband ([Demosthenes,] li.x. p. 1370). Beside this altar the 
Queen administered an oath of chastity and ceremonial purity to the 
fourteen women who assisted her in her priestly functions ([Demo- 
sthenes,] lix. pp. 1369-1372 ; Hesychius and Harpocration, s.-,’. yepapat). 
Aristophanes refers to the croaking of the frogs at this sanctuary of 
Dionysus in the Marshes at the feast of the Holy Pots {Frogs, 215 
sqg.) Cp. Schol. on Aristophanes, Frogs, 216, 218, 219; .Stephanus 
Byzantius and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Aifivai ; Harpocration, s.7r tv 
Aqzvais Aiovvaiov. As to the festival on the i 2th of Anthesterion, see 
Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 356 sqg. 

(2) The Lenaeum is described as a large enclosure containing a 
sanctuary of Dionysus in which dramatic exhibitions were given before 
the theatre was built (Hesychius, s.v. eVi A-qvaao ; Photius, Lexicon, 
s.v. Atjvaiov, Etyinolog. Magnum, p. 361, j.2’. ’ETriAvp-ato) ; Bekker’s 
Anecdoia Graeca, i. p. 278, line 8 sq.) The comedies of Pherecrates 
seem to have been acted here (Plato, Protagoras, p. 427 d). 'I'he 
situation of the Lenaeum is not known. Hesychius says {s.v. iirl 
Aijvam dyuiv) that it was in the city ; but the scholiast on Aristophanes 
{Acharn. 202 and 504) says that it was in the fields. This statement 
of the scholiast appears to be merely an inference drawn by him from 
the two lines of Aristophanes on which he is commenting ; but the lines 
seem certainly to justify the inference that the festival of Lenaean 
Dionysus was held in the country. This indeed we should expect to be 
the case, since the epithet Lenaean designates Dionysus as the god 
of the wine-press {lenos), and wine-presses are usually to be found 
beside the vineyards, not in cities (cp. Apollodorus, cited by Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.7/. Arp-aios). Further, the distinction between “ the Dio- 
nysiac festival in the city ” and “ the Dionysiac festival at Lenaeum ” 
{C. 1. A. ii. No. 741 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Jnscr. Grace. No. 374) 
points to the latter being a rural festival. On the other hand, there is 
a piece of evidence which seems to confirm Hesychius’s statement that 
the Lenaeum was in the city. In a well-known passage (xviii. 129, 
P- 270) Demosthenes taunts his rival Aeschines with the meanness of 
his birth. The mother of Aeschines, says Demosthenes, was a common 
prostitute who plied her trade in a brothel beside the sanctuary of the 
Calamites ; and from another source (Hesychius, s.v. KuAaptrr/s 
ppws) we learn that the sanctuaiy' of this otherwise unknown hero was 
beside the Lenaeum. If, then, the neighbourhood of the Lenaeum was 
a haunt of prostitutes, it is more likely to have been in the town than 
the country. 
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The questions still remain (i) Was the Lenaeum identical with the 
sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes ? and (2) Were these sanctuaries, 
or, supposing them to be diflFerent, was one of them, identical with the 
sanctuary of Dionysus at the theatre ? 

(1) The first question has been generally answered in the affirma- 
tive. But the only positive evidence for identifying the Lenaeum with 
the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes appears to be a statement of 
Hesychius {s.v. Ai/ivat) that the Marshes (lAmnat) was a place in 
Athens dedicated to Dionysus where the Lenaean festival was held. A 
difficulty in the way of identifying them is that the sanctuary in the 
Marshes is said to have been opened only on the festival of the 12th of 
Anthesterion (see above) ; whereas the Lenaean festival appears to have 
been celebrated in the Lenaeum in the month Gamelion (Aug. Mommsen, 
Heortologie, p. 332 sqq.') The distinction of the two sanctuaries is 
maintained by Mr. G. Oehmichen {Sitzungsberichte d. k. buyer. Akad. d. 
Wissen. zu Munchen, Philosoph. philolog. Cl. 1889, vol. 2, p. 122 sqq.) 

(2) There are some grounds for identifying the sanctuary at the 
theatre with the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes. The situation 
of the latter sanctuary to the south of the Acropolis and within the city- 
walls (see above) answers perfectly to the situation of the sanctuary at 
the theatre. Again, the sanctuary at the theatre is stated by Pausanias 
to have been the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus ; and the same statement 
is made of the sanctuary in the Marshes by the pseudo-Demosthenes 
(lix. 76, p. 731) explicitly and by Thucydides (ii. 15) implicitly. Prof, 
von Wilamowitz - Mollendorff, indeed, thinks that Pausanias merely 
copied from, and mistook, Thucydides, applying to the sanctuary at the 
theatre a statement which Thucydides made about the sanctuary in the 
Marshes, which, according to Prof, von Wilamowitz-MollendorfF, was 
in a different part of Athens {Hermes, 21 (1886), p. 621). But the 
contents of the sanctuary at the theatre bear out Pausanias. For here 
was the temple of Dionysus of Eleutherae, whose worship was the first 
introduced into Athens (see i. 2. 5 ; i. 38. 8). The difficulties in the 
way of identifying the sanctuary at the theatre with the sanctuary in 
the Marshes are that the situation of the sanctuary at the theatre is high 
and arid, not at all marshy ; and that the sanctuary in the Marshes was 
opened only on the 12th of Anthesterion, whereas the sanctuary at the 
theatre must have been opened in the month Elaphebolion on the 
occasion of “ the Dionysiac festival in the city ” (A. E. Haigh, The 
Attic Theatre, p. 10 sq.) 

The only ground for identifying the sanctuary at the theatre with 
the Lenaeum would seem to be that the latter is said to have been 
the scene of dramatic e.xhibitions before the theatre was built, and it is 
not unnatural to suppose that the theatre was built on the site where 
the dramatic exhibitions had previously been held. On the other hand 
the difficulty in the way of identifying the sanctuary at the theatre with 
the Lenaeum is that we should then have to suppose that “ the 
Dionysiac festival in the city ” and “ the Dionysiac festival at Lenaeum ” 
were celebrated at the same place, contrary to the apparent signification 
of the names. 
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On the whole it would seem that the question of the difference or 
identity of the sanctuaries of Dionysus at the theatre, in the Marshes, 
and at the Lenaeum must remain for the present in suspense. Dr. Ddrp- 
feld formerly held that the sanctuary in the Marshes was in the north- 
western quarter of Athens between the market-place and the Dipylum 
{Berliner ;p}iilolog. Wochenschrift, 10 (1890), p. 461) ; and this view has 
been supported at great length by Mr. J. Pickard {American Journal of 
Archaeology, 8 (1893), pp. 56-82), but his arguments are not convinc- 
ing. Prof. E. Maass argues that the Lenaeum, which he identifies with 
the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes, was in the market-place {De 
Lenaeo et Delphinio Commentatio, p. v. sqq.) Dr. Ddrpfeld now (1894) 
believes that he has discovered the Lenaeum (which he identifies 
with the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes) at the western foot of 
the Acropolis, to the south of the Areopagus. In the course of excava- 
tions conducted here he has found an enclosure about 40 metres long 
by 20 metres wide, surrounded by ancient polygonal walls. Inside the 
enclosure were found numerous fragments of large black-figured and 
red-figured vases, the lower part of an altar or table of stone, and a 
Greek wine-press. Hence he believes that the enclosure was the 
Lenaeum. The remains of a Roman building, which from an inscrip- 
tion appears to have been the place of assembly of a Dionysiac society, 
were found immediately over the supposed Lenaeum, which was buried 
under them. Dr. Ddrpfeld supposes that in Roman times the worship 
of Lenaean Dionysus fell into neglect, and was replaced by the 
Dionysiac society which built its meeting-house or club-room immedi- 
ately over the ancient sanctuary. See Dr. Ddrpfeld, in Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, 19 (1894), pp. 147-150. 

Cp. Leake, Athens, i. pp. 287-289 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 305 sq . ; 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 243; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 189; von 
Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, in Hermes, 21 (1886), p. 615 sqq.\ Lolling, ‘Athen,’ 
P- 327 ; W. Judeich, ‘ Lenaion,’ Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 47 (1892), pp. 

20. 3 . two temples and two images of Dionysus etc. Remains 
of two small temples, doubtless the temples here mentioned by 
Pausanias, have been found immediately to the south of the stage- 
buildings of the Dionysiac theatre. The older of the two temples abuts 
on the south wall of the stage building at its western end. .All that 
remains of this temple is a portion of the north wall and two small 
pieces of wall at right angles to it. It is orientated east and west. It 
must have been very small. F rom the style of the masonry and of the 
clamps it appears that the temple is older than the Persian wars. This 
was probably the temple in which the image of Eleutherian Dionysus 
stood. The image seems to have been the ancient wooden one which, 
according to tradition, was brought to Athens from Eleutherae (1. 38. 
8) by Pegasus (i. 2. 5). Every year on stated days the image was 
conveyed to a small temple near the Academy (i. 29. 2). The temple 
was once burnt down (Clement of Alexandria, Protrcpt. iv. 53 ’ P’ 47 ’ 
ed. Potter). The chief seat in the neighbouring theatre (a richly-carved 
arm-chair of marble in the middle of the front row) was set apart for the 
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priest of Eleutherian Dionysus, as we learn from the inscription on it 
(C. /. A. iii. No. 240). 

A few feet due south of this temple, and about 46 feet south of the 
western end of the stage-building, are the remains of the other temple. 
It is larger in size and later in style than the one just described, and its 
orientation is somewhat different. Its length is about 75 feet and its 
width 33 feet. The foundations, which alone remain, are built of 
breccia stone. The temple consisted of a cella with a fore-temple or 
ante-chamber. In the cella are the foundations of a large base, which 
probably supported the golden and ivory image of Dionysus, the work 
of Alcamenes. Dr. Dorpfeld has pointed out that none of the buildings 
of the age of Pericles has foundations of breccia. It seems probable, 
therefore, that this temple of Dionysus was built not earlier than 420 B.C. 

See Milchhofer, ‘.A.then,’ p. 189 ; Guide-Joanne, i. p. 71 Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 254-256 ; E. Reisch, in Eranos Vindo- 
bonensis (Wien, 1893), p. i sqq. 

From the dimensions of the base (about 5 metres, or 16 feet 5 
inches square) compared with those of the temple, Mr. E. Reisch 
concludes that the image of Dionysus by Alcamenes in the larger temple 
was a seated figure of colossal size, 18 to 20 feet high, inclusive of the 
base. That the statue was a seated figure is confirmed by the evidence 
of Athenian coins, on which a seated Dionysus has been identified with 
great probability as a copy of Alcamenes’s statue. On these coins (Fig. 9) 
the god is portrayed seated in a high-backed chair with the wine-cup in 
his outstretched right hand and the sceptre or 
thyrsus in his raised left hand. The lower part of 
his body is wrapped in a mantle, which is brought 
over his left shoulder, leaving his arms and breast 
bare. He wears a beard and his long tresses are 
crowned with a wreath of ivy. The likeness of the 
figure to Phidias’s statue of Zeus at Olympia (v. 
II. I note) is conspicuous both in the general 
(athLTaTm.nO* attitude and in the arrangement of the drapery. 

That the image represented on these coins was 
a cult-statue is proved by the fact that a table with an incense- 
pan stands before it on two of the coins. As the temple in which the 
linage stood was apparently not built before 420 B.C., Mr. Reisch 
infers that the image was probably m.Tde somewhere between 420 and 
41 5 B.C. His view is accepted by Prof. Furtwangler. See E. Reisch, 

‘ Der Dionysos des .-\lkamenes,’ Eranos Vindobonensis, pp. 1-23 ; A. 
Furtwangler, Mcisterzwerke d. griech. Plastik, p. 741 ; Beule, Monnaies 
iIAthines, pp. 261-264; Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, Attica, p. 104, Nos. 757, 758, with pi. .wiii. 4; Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paus. p. 142, with pi. CC. i-iv. 

20 . 3 - Dionysus bringing Hephaestus up to heaven. The 
return to heaven of the tipsy Hephaestus, led in triumph on foot or on 
mule-back by Bacchus and his jolly crew, is depicted on a great many 
red-figured .Attic vases, the painters of which (as Preller conjectured) 
may have been influenced by the picture in the temple of Dionysus 
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which Pausanias here describes. For example, on a red-figured vase in 
Munich we see Hephaestus with his hammer on his left shoulder and his 
tongs in his right hand, his tottering steps (for he is clearly drunk) 
supported by an ivy-crowned, bald-headed satyr. In front of him 
marches Dionysus in a spangled robe, holding a goblet in his right 
hand and a thyrsus in his left. He is looking back to see how his tipsy 
friend is coming along. The glad procession is headed by a Bacchanal 
beating a tambourine and accompanied by a satyr. On the famous 
Frangois vase Hephaestus is depicted riding a mule, which Dionysus is 
leading by the bridle into the presence of Zeus and Hera. Behind He- 
phaestus, who looks tolerably sober, stalk two Silenuses with horses’ legs, 
and the rear is brought up by two women with castanets. At the back 
of Zeus crouches abashed the culprit Ares, whom .Athena contemplates 
with majestic disdain. See Baumeisters Denkmaier, pp. 643-645 and 
fig. 1883 ; Roscher’s Lexikon, i. pp. 2054-2056, with the fig. on p. 2040 ; 
Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaier, 2. pi. xviii. 196 ; Preller, Griech. Mytho- 
logie,* I. p. 177; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 256-258; id., 
Greek Vase Paintings, pi. iii. Two different stories are told in Homer 
of the fall of Hephaestus from heaven. According to one version 
Hephaestus interposed to protect Hera against the ill-usage of her 
husband Zeus, who requited him for his pains by flinging him 

“ Sheer o’er the crystal battlements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 

On Lemnos th’ Aegean isle,” 

as Milton paraphrases Homer’s lines (//. i. 590 sqq.) Cp. Iliad, xviii. 

1 8 sqq. for the cause of the quarrel of Hephaestus and Zeus ; Apol- 
lodorus, i. 3. 5 ; Valerius Flaccus, ii. 82-91 ; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. 
The other version, here followed by Pausanias, was that as soon as 
Hephaestus was bom his mother Hera, in disgust at his lameness, cast 
him from heaven into the sea, where Thetis and Eurynome received 
him (Homer, II. xviii. 394 sqq. ; Homeric hymn to Apollo, 317 sqq. ; 
Ilythographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 372). 

20 . 3 . sent her as a gift a golden chair with invisible bonds 
The following story was told by Pindar and Epicharmus (Suidas 
and Photius, s.u. ’’Hpas flccr/xors). It is alluded to by Plato {^Republit, 
**• P- 378 d). Cp. Mytho^raphi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 372; 
Hyginus, Fab. 166 ; Servius^on Virgil, Eel. iv. 62. W’e may compare 
the arm-chair in which the cunning smith in the folk-tale imprisons 
Heath or the Devil. See note on ii. 5. i ‘Sisyphus,’ 

20. 3. Pentheus and Lycurgus suffering retribution. Cp. ii. 2. 

7 ; i.v. 2. 4 ; ix. 5. 4. The murder of Pentheus by the Maenads is re- 
presented on vase-paintings and sculptured reliefs. See Muller-W ieseler, 
Denkmaier, 2. pi. xxxvii. Nos. 436, 437 ; K. Dilthey, ‘Tod des 
entheus,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 31 (1874), pp. 78-94 ; J- E. Sandy s. 
Introduction to The Bacchae of Euripidesp'^. sqq. ; P. Hartwig, ‘ Der 

fod des Pentheus,’ d. k. d. archaolog. Institiits, 7 (1892), pp. 
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153-164. As to the punishment of Lycurgus, king of the Edonians in 
Thrace, for his impiety to Dionysus, various stories were told. Accord- 
ing to Homer (II. vi. 130 sqq.') he was blinded by Zeus and died soon 
afterwards. According to others, Dionysus himself blinded and crucified 
Lycurgus (Diodorus, iii. 65) or exposed him to panthers (Hyginus, Fab. 
132). Apollodorus relates (iii. 5. l) that the land was cursed with 
barrenness and the people were told by an oracle that the earth would 
only bear fruit if they put Lycurgus to death ; so they took him to the 
mountains and tied him to horses, which rent him in pieces. This legend 
reminds us of the many cases in which kings have been held answer- 
able for the fertility of the soil and have been punished when the crops 
failed (The Golden Bough, 1. p. 44 sqq.) According to Sophocles 
(Antigone, 955 sqq.') the impious king was immured by the offended god 
in a rocky prison. Another story was that he slew himself (Hyginus 
Fab. 242), or that, in aiming a blow at a vine, he cut off one or both of 
his legs (Servius, on Virgil, Aen. m. 14; Hyginus, Fab. 132). This 
last story reflects a common superstition that he who attempts to cut 
down a sacred tree will wound himself in doing so (W. Mannhardt, Der 
Baumkultus, p. 36 sq.) 

20. 3 . Ariadne asleep, and Theseus putting to sea etc. This 
subject is depicted on vase-paintings. See A. Furtwangler, ‘Arianne 
dormente e Bacco sopra cratere Etrusco,’ Annali delP Institute, 50 
(1878), pp. 80-102. Professor R. Kekule thinks that the painter of 
one of these vases may have borrowed the idea of his picture from 
the painting which Pausanias here describes. See R. Kekule, 

‘ Coppa Cornetana col mito di Arianna,’ Annali delV Instituto, 52 
(1880), pp. 150-158. Cp. BaumeistePs Denkmaler, p. 126. A similar 
picture is described in more detail by Philostratus. Dionysus clad in 
a purple robe, his head wreathed with roses, is stealing softly on the 
sleeping Ariadne, while his jovial train hold their breath for fear 
of waking the dreaming fair. In the background is seen the ship 
with Theseus in it ; he is not looking back at his forsaken love, but 
is gazing seaward. See Philostratus, 14(15). The parting of 
Theseus from Ariadne is the subject of one of the Pompeian paint- 
ings. Under a wooded cliff, beyond which the walls and towers of a 
city are visible, Ariadne lies asleep on the shore. On a plank, laid 
from the shore to the gunwale of the ship, stands Theseus, looking 
back wistfully at Ariadne ; but a comrade seizes him by the hand and 
seems to be hurrj ing him on board. Boys are shaking out and hoist- 
ing the sails. Other p.aintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum exhibit 
Dionysus surprising Ariadne asleep, but on none of them do Theseus 
and the ship appear. See Otto Jahn, Archdologische Beitrage, p. 280 
sqq. ; W. Helbig, Untersuchungen itber die campanische Wandmalerei, 
p. Ill sqq. 

With regard to the date of these paintings in the temple of Dionysus 
nothing positiie is known. From the nature of the subjects of the 
paintings Mr. Helbig infers that they could not well have been painted 
before the time of Zeuxis and Parrhasius j and he thinks it unlikely 
that monumental wall-paintings of such importance would have been 
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executed at Athens later than towards the end of the fourth century B.C. 
(JJntersuchungen iiber die campanische Wandmalerei, p. 257). 

20. 4. a stmctiire said to have been made in imitation of 
the tent of Xerxes. This was the odeum or Music Hall of Pericles, 
which was said to have been built in imitation of the tent of Xerxes 
(Plutarch, Pericles, 13). It was a round building with a conical roof 
constructed of the masts and yard-arms of the Persian ships ; in the 
interior were many stone columns and many seats (Plutarch, l.c. ; 
Vitruvius, v. 9 ; Theophrastus, Characters, 3). The comic poet Cratinus 
compared the high conical head of Pericles to the Music Hall (Plutarch, 

I. c.) The pseudo-Dicaearchus speaks of it as the most beautiful Music 

Hall in the world {Frag. Hist. Craec. ed. Muller, i. p. 254) ; and 
Strabo (ix. p. 396) mentions it among the famous places of Athens. It 
was built under the administration of Pericles in order to be the scene 
of the musical contests at the Panathenaic festival (Plutarch, l.c. ; Suidas 
and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ; BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 317 

sq.) Vitruvius (v. 9) says wrongly that it was built by Themistocles. 
Again, in a fragment of a speech by Hyperides (Frag. 121, ed. Blass) 
quoted by Longinus {Rhe tores Graeci, ed. \Valz, 9. p. 545) it is said that 
the Music Hall was built by the statesman Lycurgus, but this also is an 
error, though it is possible Lycurgus may have repaired it (cp. Wachs- 
muth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 602 note i, w'ho in the passage of Hyperides 
proposes to read crToStov for i^Belov). During the sack of Athens by 
Sulla in 86 B.C. the Music Hall was burnt down by order of Aristion, 
who with a handful of men had taken refuge in the Acropolis and feared 
that Sulla might make use of the timber of the Music Hall in besieging 
him (Appian, Mithridates, 38 ; Pausanias wrongly says that it was burnt 
by Sulla). It was rebuilt not many' years aftenvards by .\riobarzanes 

II. Philopator, king of Cappadocia, who reigned about 65-52 B.C. 
(Vitruvius, V. 9 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 541). 

In the Music Hall the musical competitions were held at the 
Panathenaic festival, as already mentioned. Here, too, the tragedies 
which were to be exhibited at the Great Diony'siac Festival used to be 
rehearsed a few days before the festival, the actors at these rehearsals 
appearing without masks (Schol. on Aeschines, iii. 67 ; Schol. on 
A.ristophanes, Wasps, 1109). Suits relating to alimentation were tried 
in the Music Hall ([Demosthenes,] lix. 52, p. 1362 sq. ; Pollux, viii. 33 ; 
BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 317 sq.-, cp. Aristophanes, Wasps, 
1109 ; Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.z’. GSeiov). In a time of scarcity 
com was doled out to the people in the Music Hall at a low rate 
(Demosthenes, xxxiv. 37, p. 918 ; cp. BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 
317 sq., Suidas and Photius, ILcc.) Under the Thirty Tyrants the 
citizens capable of bearing arms were on one occasion assembled in the 
Music Hall to be browbeaten by Critias and overawed by the Lacedae- 
monian garrison in arms (Xenophon, Llellenica, ii. 4. 9 sq.) During 
the same evil days, when the oligarchs in Athens were expecting to be 
attacked by the democrats who had taken up position at Piraeus, the 
cavalry bivouacked under arms in the Music Hall (Xenophon, Hellenua, 
11. 4- 24). The Music Hall was one of the favourite lounges of the 
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philosophers (Sotion, quoted by Athenaeus, viii. p. 336 b; Diogenes 
Laertius, viii. 7. 184; Plutarch, De exilio, 1 4). 

With regard to the situation of the Music Hall of Pericles we are 
told by Pausanias that it was near the theatre. This is confirmed by 
Andocides (i. 38) who describes how Dioclides saw, or alleged that he 
saw, a crowd of men descending by moonlight from the Music Hall 
into the theatre. Vitruvius says (v. 9) that you came to the Music 
Hall when you quitted the theatre on the left hand side. As the theatre 
faces south, and as the directions ‘ right ’ and ‘ left,’ when applied to 
theatres, seem always to refer to the point of view of the spectator, not 
of the actor, it follows that the Music Hall stood immediately to the east 
of the theatre. This indeed is the only side of the theatre on which it 
could have stood ; since immediately to the north of the theatre rise the 
cliffs of the Acropolis, while to the south, as excavations have shown, 
was the precinct of Dionysus and to the west the sanctuary of Aes- 
culapius. The ground to the east of the theatre has not yet been 
excavated ; but remains of the Music Hall probably exist here under 
the soil. 

It has generally been supposed that there was an older Music Hall 
in Athens than the one built by Pericles, and that it continued to exist 
contemporaneously with the latter. The only evidence of this is a state- 
ment of Hesychius {s.v. that the Music Hall was “ a place in which 

the rhapsodists and harpers contended before the theatre was built.” As 
the theatre is commonly supposed to have been built in 500-499 B.c. 
(Suidas, s.v. npartras), it has been inferred from this passage of Hesychius 
that there was a Music Hall in .Athens as early as the sixth century B.c. 
But the view that from the time of Pericles onward there were two 
Music Halls in Athens is opposed to the evidence of the classical writers 
of the best period, all of whom speak of ‘the Music Hall,’ as if there 
were only one. The evidence of these writers is confirmed by pre- 
Roman inscriptions, which mention ‘ the Music Hall ’ without qualifica- 
tion (C /. A. ii. No. 421 ; Bulletin de Corr. Hellen. 10 (1886), p. 452). 
The statement of Hesychius as to “the place in which the rhapsodists 
and harpers contended before the theatre was built ” may refer, as 
Dr. Dorpfeld has suggested, to the place called ‘the orchestra’ near the 
market (see note on i. 8. 5 ‘statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton ’). 
For according to some authorities dramatic e.xhibitions were given in 
the market-place before the theatre was built (Photius, Lexicon, s.v. 
iKpia ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. iii. 350, p. 472) ; and it is natural to 
suppose that the spot where these exhibitions were held was the place 
which continued, long after the theatre was built, to be knorvn as ‘ the 
orchestra.’ The theatre or Music Hall of Agrippa in the market-place 
(see note on i. 14. i, ‘the Music Hall’) probably stood on or near the 
site of ‘ the orchestra.’ This would explain Hesychius’s statement ; the 
musical and dramatic contests, before the theatre was built, were held 
in the market-place on a spot which in after times was occupied by a 
-Music Hall, namely the Music Hall of Agrippa. This Music Hall of 
Agrippa in the market-place would seem to have superseded the old 
Music Hall of Pericles as a place of musical and dramatic entertainment ; 
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for Pausanias refers to the Music Hall of Pericles merely as ‘a struc- 
ture,’ and does not seem to be aware of its original destination. 

See Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ pp. 186 ry., 192; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 326; E. 
Hiller, ‘ Die athenischen Odeen und der irpoa-yuiv,’ Hermes, 7 {1S73), PP- 393 ' 
406; and especially W. Dorpfeld, ‘ Die verschiedenen Odeen in Athen,’ lihtthetl. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 17 (1892), pp. 252-260. 

20. 5 . Aristion, an Athenian, whom Mithridates employed as 
an envoy etc. Posidonius (quoted by Athenaeus, v. p. 211 d sqq.) 
called this personage Athenian. All other ancient writers call him 
Aristion, and he is so named on coins of Athens. See Th. Reinach, 
Mithridate Eupator, p. 139 sqq. As to the alliance of Athens with 
Mithridates, see R. Weil, ‘ Das Bundniss der Athener mit Mithridates,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 6 (1881), pp. 315 - 337 - 

20. 5 . he had overmn the territory of the Magnesians of 
Eipylns etc. The repulse of the Mithridatic army before Magnesia 
seems to have been due in large measure to the skilful generalship of 
Cretinas, a patriotic citizen. See Plutarch, Praecept. gerend. reipub. xiv. 
3 sq.\ cp. Livy, epit. Ixxxi. ; Appian, Mithrid. 21. These writers 
mention Magnesia simply ; the present passage of Pausanias proves that 
the Magnesia in question was the city of that name situated at the 
northern foot of Mt. Sipylus, not Magnesia on the Maeander, as has been 
sometimes supposed. See Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, p. 128. 

20. 6 . Taxilus was besieging Elatea. Cp. x. 34 , §§ 2 , 4 , 

and 6. 

20, 6 . the Roman general left a part of his army to besiege 
Athens etc. Pausanias seems to be in error. Sulla captured both 
Athens and Piraeus before he moved into Boeotia to meet Taxilus. 
But the Acropolis, in which Aristion had taken refuge, held out for some 
time after the city had fallen, and Sulla left a detachment to besiege it. 
See Appian, Mithrid. 39-41 ; Plutarch, Sulla, 14 sq. It was therefore 
the news of the capture of the Acropolis, not of Athens itself, which 
reached Sulla in Boeotia after his victory at Chaeronea (see below). 
Cp. Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, p. 176. 

20. 6 . Taxilus had been defeated at Chaeronea. Cp. ix. 40. 7 
note. 

20. 7 . the oracle about the wine-skin. When Aegeus king of 
Athens inquired of the Delphic oracle how he might obtain children, he 
was bidden not to open the wine skin till he should come to Athens, 
which was understood to mean that he should not know a woman till 
he returned home (Plutarch, Theseus, 3). On the present occasion the 
oracle hints that Athens, depopulated by war and massacre, might still 
in time be repeopled by its surviving citizens. 

20. 7 . Sulla was afterwards attacked by the disease to which 

Pherecydes of Syros succumbed. The disease was the mor us 

pedtcularis or lousy disease. See ix. 33- Plutarch, Sul a, 3 > 

who enumerates various persons, including Pherecydes, who were sup 
posed to have died of this ailment. As to the death of Pherecydes, 
see also Aristotle, Hist. Anim. v. 31, p. SS 7 a i sqq. Berlin ed. ; 
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Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 27, v. 2 ; Diogenes Laertius, i. 1 1. 1 18 ; Apuleius, 
Florida, ii. Num. I 5. 

20 . 7. Sulla, put him to death. Appian {Miihrid. 39) and 

Strabo (ix. p. 398) seem, like Pausanias, to imply that Aristion was exe- 
cuted immediately after his capture. According, however, to Plutarch 
{Sulla, 23) he was spared for a time along with other friends of 
Mithridates, but was afterwmrds poisoned by Sulla. 

21. I. the theatre at Athens. The remains of the theatre at 
Athens are situated on the slope at the south-eastern foot of the 
Acropolis. After being buried for centuries under a deep accumulation 
of soil, they were discovered and partially excavated by the German 
architect Struck in 1862. The excavations begun by him were con- 
tinued until 1865 by the Greek Archaeological Society. Some addi- 
tional excavations were made in 1877 and 1878 by the same society. 
In 1886 fresh excavations were made for the German Archaeological 
Institute under the direction of Dr. Dbrpfeld. 

The theatre was included within the sanctuary of Dionysus 
(Hesychius and Photius, s.v. iKpia.) ; hence it was known as the 
Dionysiac theatre (Pollux, iv. 12 1, viii. 133). According to the 
tradition reported by Suidas {s.v. Tlparlvad) the first permanent theatre 
was built at Athens in consequence of an accident which happened in 
01 . 70 (500-497 B.c.) In one of the years of that Olympiad the tragic 
poets Aeschylus, Pratinas and Choerilus were contending for the prize. 
While a play of Pratinas’s was being acted the temporary scaffolding on 
which the spectators sat fell down, and hence the Athenians built a 
theatre. The truth of this circumstantial tradition has been denied on 
somewhat slight grounds by Prof, von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (see 
his article, ‘ Die Buhne des Aeschylos,’ Hennes, 21 (1886), p. 597 sqq.-, 
and A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre, p. 107 sq.') After the middle of 
the fourth century B.c. either a new theatre was built or the old one 
was reconstructed and be.Tutified. In a decree of the people dated Ol. 
109. 2 (343 2 B.c.) the Council is thanked and rewarded with a golden 
wreath for “ superintending well and justly the adornment of the 
theatre” (C. /. A. li. No. 114). The work thus begun was completed 
under the administration of the statesman Lycurgus (Pausanias, i. 29. 
16 ; [Plut.rrch.] 1 / 7 . X. Orat. pp. S41 c, 852 b ; C. I. A. ii. No. 240; 
Hyperides, quoted by Longinus, Rhetores Graeci, ed. Walz, 9. p. 545 ; 
Hyperides, ed. Blass, Frag. 121). As Lycurgus died in 325 B.c. the 
theatre must have been built before that year. It was either finished 
or in process of construction in Ol. 112. 3 (330/29 B.C.) ; for in a 
decree of the people, dated in that year, honours are decreed to a certain 
Eudemus of Plataea in return for having promised to contribute, if 
necessary, a certain sum towards the expenses of war and for having 
actually gi\en 1000 yoke of oxen to help m the building of the theatre 
and stadium (C. /. A. ii. No. 176; cp. C. Curtius, in Philologus, 24 
(1866), p. 272 sq.) Fragments of a fagade found in the theatre seem 
to show that the stage-buildmgs were remodelled in the early times of 
the Roman empire ; from an inscription (C. /. A. iii. No. 158) on a 
piece of an architrave which was found built into a later wall in the theatre 
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it has been inferred that this reconstruction of the stage took place in 
the reign of Nero. In late Roman times, apparently in the third 
century A.D., a new stage was constructed in the Roman style by a 
certain Phaedrus, son of Zoilus, who commemorated the fact in an 
inscription (C. I. A. iii. No. 239) which may still be seen on the 
highest of the five steps leading from the orchestra to the top of the 
stage. After this point the history of the theatre is unknown until the 
building was discovered in 1862. 

The theatre at Athens was used not merely for dramatic exhibitions 
but for various other purposes. When a distinguished citizen was 
rewarded with a crown, proclamation was made by the mouth of a 
herald in the theatre ; the golden crowns sent by foreign states as a com- 
pliment to the Athenian people were displayed in the orchestra ; so was 
the tribute sent by the dependent states ; and here the orphans whose 
fathers had fallen m battle for their country and who, after being brought 
up by the state, had reached manhood, were paraded in full armour before 
being released from state control. All these ceremonies and pageants 
took place in the theatre in presence of the assembled people before 
the dramatic performances began. (See Aeschines, iii. ^ 47 sg., 1 53 
sg., 230 sg.', Isocrates, viii. 82.) Again, the annual cock-fights, which 
the Athenians instituted after the great Persian wars, took place in the 
theatre (Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 28). Further, the public assemblies 
of the people were, even in the fifth and fourth centuries, occasionally 
held in the sanctuary of Dionysus (Thucydides, viii. 93 sg . ; Demo- 
sthenes, xxi. 8 sg., p. 517 sg.); if the theatre was already built, the 
assemblies were doubtless on these occasions held in it. In the theatre 
was held the public assembly which condemned Phocion and his associates 
to death in 317 B.C. (Plutarch, Phocion, 34 sg.) Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
after making himself master of .Athens, addressed an assembly of the 
people in the theatre, overawing the multitude by the sight of the 
serried arms of his body-guards who thronged the stage (Plutarch, 
Pemetrius, 34). These occasions were special, but even in the latter 
part of the fourth century it had become customary to hold public 
assemblies in the theatre regularly for certain purposes (.Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, 42) ; and at a later time, perhaps about the 
middle of the third century B.C., the theatre became the ordinary place 
of public assembly, though magistrates continued to be elected in 
the old place of assembly, the Pnyx (Pollu.x, viii. 132 sg.; A. Muller, 
Die gnech. Biihnenalterthumer, p. 74). In the degenerate days of 
Greece jugglers and thimble-riggers exhibited their tricks in the theatre 
(Athenaeus, i. p. 19 e; Alciphron, iii. 20); and under the Roman 
empire gladiators fought in the orchestra, often staining^ with their 
blood the marble chairs on which the priests sat (Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
x-x.xi. voL I. p. 386, ed. Dindorf ; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, iv. 22). 

The theatre at .Athens, like other Greek theatres, consisted of three 
chief parts : (i.) the auditorium or seats of the audience, (11.) the 
orchestra, and (iii.) the stage-buildings. 

(i.) The auditorium faces south, the seats rising abov'e each other, 
on the slope of the Acropolis, in tiers which may be roughly described as 
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semicircular. At the extremities of the two wings, however, on the 
east and west, artificial substructions were necessary in order to bring 
up the back seats to the proper height. The retaining-walls on the 
western side are preserved. They are two in number, an inner and an 
outer, united by short cross-walls at right angles. The inner wall is 
built of conglomerate and formed the real support of the seats in this 
part. The outer wall is of Piraeic limestone and served merely to 
cover and protect the inner wall. On the eastern side of the theatre the 
retaining walls have almost disappeared. The outer boundary of the 
auditorium seems to have formed three-quarters of a circle, the two ends 
being prolonged in straight lines. The breadth across from the outer 
comer of one wing to the outer comer of the other wing was 288 feet. 
The distance between the inside comers, measured across the orchestra, 
was 72 feet. The wings are of unequal width, the eastern wing 
measuring about 1 1 1 feet across at its southern extremity, while the 
western wing measures only 88 feet. This makes the arrangement of 
the theatre unsymmetrical. The seats in the highest part of the theatre, 
immediately under the cliff of the Acropolis, are hewn out of the rock. 
The rest were made of Piraeic limestone, except the front row which 
consisted of marble chairs. Most of the seats have disappeared, having 
been probably removed in the Middle Ages to furnish building materials. 
However, from twenty to thirty of the bottom rows remain, and portions 
of a few rows at the top. Of the sixty-seven chairs of Pentelic marble 
which formed the front row, immediately encircling the orchestra, fifty- 
eight have been found, all of them, with the exception of two or three, 
in their original places. Most of these chairs, as we learn from the 
inscriptions carved on them (C I. A. iii. Nos. 240-298), were reserved 
for special priests or priestly functionaries ; the rest were set apart for 
the higher magistrates, such as the king, the commander-in-chief (Polem- 
arch), and the lawgivers (Thesmothetae). The arm-chair in the 
middle of the row, the largest and finest of all the chairs, was reserved 
for the priest of Eleutherian Dionysus. It is adorned with elegant 
sculptures in low relief. On the back of the chair, above the seat, are 
carved two satyrs, standing back to back in heraldic style, sup- 
porting a large cluster of grapes between them. On the outside of 
each arm of the chair is sculptured a winged figure stooping and holding 
a cock which he is about to let go for the fight. These latter reliefs, 
which are very graceful and delicate, probably refer to the cock-fight 
which, as we have seen, took place annually in the theatre. On the 
front part of the chair, immediately below the seat, are carved two 
winged lions fighting with two men nho, dressed in long Oriental 
garments and wearing Phrygian caps, are kneeling and defending 
themselves with scimitars against the lions. This last design is clearly 
borrowed from the East, and in point of style seems to belong to the 
second century of our era (see Beule, in Revue archeologique, N.S. 6 
(1862), p. 349 sq. ; G. Perrot, in Bulletin de Corr. Hellen. 5’ (1881), 
pp. 23-25). It is calculated that the rows of seats were originally about 
100 in number, and that the number of spectators which the theatre 
could accommodate was 27,500. Plato speaks in round numbers of 
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over 30,000 spectators witnessing a play of Agathon [Symposium, 
p. 1 75 e). Access to the seats in the upper rows were afforded by four- 
teen passages which ran in divergent lines, like the spokes of a wheel, 
from the orchestra up to the top of the theatre. Two of these passages, 
at the southern extremities of the wings, immediately adjoined the 
boundary walls ; the other twelve divided the whole mass of the seats into 
thirteen wedge-shaped blocks, such as the Latins called cunei (‘ wedges ’) 
and the Greeks kerkides. In addition to these vertical passages there 
seems to have been one horizontal passage in the higher part of the 
auditorium, dividing it into an upper and a lower portion. This hori- 
zontal passage or diasoma (‘ belt,’ ‘ girdle ’), as the Greeks called it, 
is marked on a rude representation of the theatre which is stamped on 
some Athenian coins (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, K'um. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 143, with pi. CC, ix. x.) 

In regard to the date of the auditorium, Dr. Dorpfeld, the most 
competent living authority on such subjects, is of opinion that all the 
existing remains belong to the second half of the fourth century B.C., 
when the theatre was built or rebuilt by Lycurgu.s. The inscriptions on 
the marble chairs are, indeed, later ; but the chairs themselves seem to 
be of the age of Lycurgus. Dr. Dorpfeld is reported to hold the view 
that, in spite of the tradition preserved by Suidas (see above), there was 
no permanent stone theatre at Athens before that date. This view is 
to some extent borne out by the evidence of Andocides who speaks 
(i. 38 sq.) of an orchestra only, not of a theatre, in the precinct of 
Dionysus ; and by the evidence of Thucydides (viii. 93 sq.) and Demo- 
sthenes (xxi. 8 sq., p. 517 sq.) who, speaking of public assemblies held 
in the precinct of Dionysus, make no mention of a theatre — an omission 
all the more noticeable in that Thucydides in the same chapter (viii. 93) 
has mentioned a public assembly held in “ the Dionysiac theatre ” at 
Munychia. 

(ii) The orchestra or ‘dancing-place’ was the flat ground enclosed 
between the stage-buildings and the seats of the auditorium. In the 
theatre at Athens the orchestra is in the form of a semicircle with the 
two ends prolonged in straight lines. Its width, measured along the 
front of the stage of Phaedrus, is 24 metres (about 78 feet 6 inches) ; 
and its depth from the middle of the stage-front of Phaedrus to the 
boundary in front of the chair of the priest of Dionysus, in the centre of 
the first row of spectators, is 17.96 metres (about 58 feet 6 inches). It 
is paved with slabs of Pentelic and Hymettian marble arranged in lines 
parallel to the stage, and variegated with strips of a reddish marble. 
In this pavement, about the middle of the orchestra, but somewhat 
nearer its southern than its northern boundary', is a large rhombus or 
diamond -shaped figure, the outline of which is formed by lines of 
Pentelic and Hymettian marble, while its interior is paved with 
diamond -shaped pieces of Pentelic, Hymettian, and reddish marble. 
In the centre of this figure is a block of Pentelic marble in which is cut 
a shallow circular depression, possibly intended to receive an altar or 
image of Dionysus. The pavement is of excellent workmanship, and 
perhaps dates from the first century of our era. The orchestra is 
VOL. u Q 
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divided from the seats of the auditorium by a parapet composed of 
upright slabs of marble 3 feet 7 inches high. Along the inside of this 
parapet and separated by it from the seats, there runs a broad gutter 
of limestone 35^ inches in width. This gutter was originally open 
e.xcept that opposite the vertical passages which lead through the 
tiers of seats it was bridged with slabs of limestone. In later times 
it was covered over with marble slabs. The intention of this gutter, 
which forms part of the original building, was to drain off the water from 
the auditorium ; but this intention was frustrated by the erection, at a 
later time, of the marble parapet which divides the orchestra from the 
auditorium. The parapet and the marble covering of the gutter belong, 
according to Dr. Dorpfeld, to the beginning of the third century A.D. 
It is conjectured that the parapet may have been erected to prevent 
the vanquished gladiators from being actually butchered on the laps of 
the dignitaries who sat in the front row, as sometimes happened in the 
days of Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxi. vol. i. p. 386, ed. Dindorf). 

Access was afforded to the orchestra by two side-entrances consist- 
ing of two open passages, 9 feet wide, which divided the wings of the 
auditorium from the stage-buildings. By these passages the spectators 
entered the orchestra, whence they ascended by the vertical passages to 
their seats ; and by these same passages the chorus entered the 
orchestra at the beginning of each play. Such passages or side- 
entrances into the orchestra were called parodoi (Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1 49 ; Pollux, iv. 1 26) or eisodoi (Schol. on Aristophanes, Birds, 
296). 

The original orchestra, which existed before the theatre was built, 
seems to have been a flat circular space enclosed by a low wall. Two 
portions of this wall, built of rough polygonal stones, and forming two 
arcs of the circle, still exist among the later stage-buildings ; and a 
cutting in the rock which forms an arc in the same circle and in which 
doubtless another piece of the circular enclosing wall w'as bedded, may 
be seen in the eastern side-entrance {parados) to the orchestra, at the 
point where the stage of Phaedrus abuts on the seats of the auditorium. 
The discovery and explanation of these interesting remains are due to 
Dr. Dorpfeld. 

(iii) The existing remains of the stage-buildings are of various dates. 
Dr. Dorpfeld distinguishes four sets of stage-buildings constructed at 
different times; (i) The stage-buildings of Lycurgus consisted of a 
long rectangular hall with two projecting wings, each 7 metres (23 feet) 
wide by 5 metres (16 feet 5 inches) deep. In the space between the 
wings, about 66 feet long, was set up the scenery ; it was of wood and 
canvas and was taken down when the performances were over. There 
was at this time, if Dr. Dorpfeld is right, no permanent stone stage. (2) 
At a later time, perhaps in the Roman period, a piece was taken off the 
front of each wing, and a permanent scene or background, adorned with 
columns and probably 10 or 12 feet high, was erected between the 
wings. But even when this permanent background was erected there 
was still (according to Dr Dorpfeld) no stage. (3) In the reign of Nero 
a stage was built further to the front, encroaching on the orchestra. 
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Slight traces only of its front wall remain ; but of the back wall there 
are more remains. Fragments of the arches and pillars of Hymettian 
marble which adorned this stage have been found. (4) Lastly, in the 
course of the third century A.D. a certain Phaedrus erected a new stage 
about 8 yards further to the front, so as to stretch across the orchestra 
between the inner comers of the two wings of the auditorium, thus com- 
pletely blocking up the side-entrances {parodoi) into the orchestra. Of 
this later stage the western half is preser\'ed. It is low, after the 
Roman fashion, its height being only 4 feet 7 inches. In the middle a 
flight of five steps led down into the orchestra. On the top step, as has 
been mentioned already, is carved the inscription (C. /. A. iii. No. 239) 
recording the erection of the stage. The front of the existing half of 
this stage is adorned with four groups of figures in high relief These 
reliefs are clearly of older date and better workmanship than the stage 
which they adorn ; and the clumsy way in which the slabs have been 
cut down and fitted into their present position shows that they were not 
made for it. The heads of the figures are lost ; when they were in their 
places they must have been higher than the background. One of the 
groups represents the birth of Dionysus ; another represents Icarius, 
attended by his daughter Erigone, about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus ; 
in the background crouches the faithful dog Maera (Apollodorus, iii. 14. 
7 ; Hyginus, Fab. 130). The interpretation of the other two groups is 
uncertain. (See F. Matz, ‘ I rilievi del proscenio del teatro di Bacco in 
Annali delP Instituto, 1^2 (1870), pp. 97-106.) The reliefs are 
divided into two pairs of groups by a deep niche in which is the crouch- 
ing figure of a Silenus. To the east of the steps a second Silenus, the 
companion of the other, has been found. It doubtless occupied a cor- 
responding niche in the eastern half of the stage-front. These sculptures 
apparently date from the early period of the Roman empire ; they 
perhaps belonged originally to the stage which was built in the reign of 
Nero. 

See Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 307-343 ; Leop. Julius, ‘ Das Theater des 
Dionysos zu Athen,’ Zeitschrift fur bildende Ktinst, 13 {1878), pp. 193-204, 236- 
242 ; IlpaKTLKa rijs ’ApxaioX&yiKijs 'Eraiptas for 1877, pp. 6, 18 sc/. ; id., for 1878, 
p. 8 s//.; J. R. Wheeler, ‘The theatre of Dionysus,’ Papers of the .American 
.School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. I. (1882-1S83), pp. 123-179; Milch- 
hofer, ‘.\then,’pp. 190-192; Albert Die griech. Buhnenalterthumer, 

82-101 ; W. Dorpfeld, ib. p. 415 sq. ; G. Kawerau, article ‘ TheatergeNrude,’ in 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler, pp. 1734-1738 ; Guide-Joanne, i. pp. 69-72 ; Baedeker,’ 
PP' 53'55 ; A. Botticher, Die Akrofolis von Athen, pp. 236-255 ; E. Haigh, 
The Attic Theatre, ch. iii. pp. 101-163 1 Miss Harrison, .Ancient .Athens, pp. 271- 
295. 

21. I. statues of tragic and comic poets of little mark. 

Astydamas, a writer of voluminous tragedies, was allowed to set up a 
statue of himself in the theatre ; the inscription which he caused to be 
carved on it was so boastful that his name became proverbial (Suidas, 
s.v. (ravTrjv liraiveis ; as to the poet, see id., s.v. ’Ao-TvSd/ras 0 
rrpeo-JJuTTjs). His statue was of bronze and was set up sooner than that 
of Aeschylus (Diogenes Laertius, ii. 5. 43). Dio Chrysostom mentions 
the bronze statue of a poetaster which stood cheek by jowl with the 
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Statue of Menander in the theatre at Athens {Or. xxxi. vol, i. p. 384 
lines 4-6, ed. Dindorf). We hear of a statue of a nobody called 
Euryclides which stood in company with the statues of Aeschylus and 
his fellows in the same place (Athenaeus, i. p. 19 e). Others besides 
poets and poetasters had statues in the theatre. There were statues of 
Themistocles and Miltiades, the former on the right, the latter on the 
left ; and beside each of them was the statue of a Persian captive 
(Aristides, Or. xlvi. vol. 2. p. 215 sq., ed. Dindorf ; Schol. on Aristides, 
l.c. vol. 3. p. 535 SQ-i ed. Dindorf). The bronze statue of a general, 
beside which the trembling Dioclides crouched as he watched the im- 
pious crew at their moonlight revets in the orchestra (Andocides, i. 38), 
may have been the statue of Themistocles or the statue of Miltiades. 
It appears that twelve statues of the emperor Hadrian were set up in the 
theatre by the twelve Attic tribes, one statue by each tribe ; and that 
these statues stood one in each of the wedge-shaped blocks of seats, 
except in the central block. The inscriptions on the bases of four of these 
statues have been found in the theatre {C. I. A. iii. Nos. 466-469). In 
the central block of seats was found the inscription from the base of a 
thirteenth statue of Hadrian, which had been set up by the Council of 
the Areopagus, the Council of the Six Hundred, and the Athenian 
people {C. I. A. iii. No. 464). See Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 191 ; 
Papers of ike American School of Classical Archaeology, l (1882-1883), 

pp. 149-151- 

21. I. Menander. The pedestal of this statue was found built into 
a late wall at the back of the stage. It is of Pentelic marble, and 
bears the inscription : 

MtvavSpos 

Ki;<;t«rd8oTOS Ti/iap'yoi eirdi^av 

“ Menander. Cephisodotus and Timarchus made (the statue) ” {C.I.A. 
ii. No. 1370; Loewy, InschHften grieck. Bildhauer, No. 108). It 
has been conjectured that a fine seated statue of Menander in the 
Vatican (Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 923, fig. 995) is no other than the 
statue which stood in the theatre at Athens, and of which the inscribed 
pedestal has been found. But the shape and size of the pedestal differ 
from those of the plinth on which the statue rests. See P. Pervanoglu, 
in Bulletino deli Instituto for 1862, pp. 163-165 ; R. Forster in 
Archaologische Zeitung, 32 (1875), P- 100 sq. ; Loewy, l.c. ; Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. griech. Plasiik,^ 2. p. 112 sq. The sculptors Cephisodotus 
and Timarchus were sons of Praxiteles. See note on ix. 12. 4. 

21. I. Among the famous tragic poets there are statues of 
Euripides and Sophocles. Bronze statues of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were set up on the motion of the statesman Lycurgus 
([Plutarch,] \tt. X. Oral. p. 841!). It was probably these statues 
which Pausanias saw in the theatre. If so, he was right in conjecturing 
(§ 2) that the statue of Aeschylus had been erected long after the poet’s 
death. The statue of Aeschylus is mentioned by Athenaeus (i. p. 19 e) 
and Diogenes Laertius (ii. 5. 43) in passages which have been already 
referred to (see note on § i ‘statues of tragic and comic poets’). It is 
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hardly necessary to say that, though Pausanias does not mention 
Aeschylus in the present sentence, he does not intend to exclude him 
from the list of famous tragic poets. After mentioning two of the great 
tragic dramatists, Euripides and Sophocles, our author stops to tell 
parenthetically an anecdote about Sophocles ; he then resumes and 
concludes the list with the mention of the statue of Aeschylus. F. G. 
Welcker understood the present passage of Pausanias in this sense {Alie 
Denkyndler, 1. p. 465 sq.') He rightly combats Wieseler’s view that in 
Pausanias’s time there was no statue of Aeschylus in the theatre. 

21. I. It is said that after the death of Sophocles etc. The 
following anecdote is told more fully by the anonymous author of the 
life of Sophocles {Biogra-phi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 130) as follows : 
“ He was laid in the grave of his fathers on the road to Decelea, eleven 
furlongs from the walls. Some say that a Siren, others that a bronze 
swallow, was placed on his tomb. When the Lacedaemonians had 
fortified this place against the Athenians, Dionysus appeared in a dream 
to Lysander, and bade him suffer the man to be laid in the grave. As 
Lysander paid no heed to the injunction, Dionysus appeared to him a 
second time with the same command. So when Lysander inquired of 
the exiles who it was that had died, and learned that it was Sophocles, 
he sent a herald with leave to bury him.” A few years ago there was 
excavated, a mile and a half from Palaiokastron (Decelea), a family 
tomb which was reported to be the tomb of .Sophocles. It contained 
three funeral urns, which, from the objects found in them (a mirror and 
two strigils), appear to have enclosed the ashes of a woman and two 
young men. But there were no inscriptions to identify the tomb as that 
of Sophocles, and the proposed identification appears to have been 
based on the mistaken supposition that the tomb of Sophocles was situ- 
ated eleven furlongs from Decelea, instead of (as the anonymous author 
of the life of Sophocles clearly implies) from Athens. See Berliner 
philolog. Wochenschrift, 8 (1888), p. 1074 ; id., 13 (1893), p. 1648 sqq. 

21. 3. a gilded head of the Gorgon Medusa etc. This was set 
up by King Antiochus ; the aegis as well as the Gorgon head was gilt. 
See V. I. 42. Placed in this prominent position on the wall of the 
.•\cropolis the Gorgon head was probably intended to serve as a charm 
against the evil eye. The stone head of Medusa beside the sanctuary 
of Saviour Zeus at Argos (ii. 20. 7) may have been placed there with 
a like intention. Cp. O. Jahn, ‘ Ueber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks bei den Alten,’ Berichte iiber die Verhandl. d. k. siichs. Gesell. d. 
IVzssen. zu Leipzig, Philog. histor. Cl. 1855, p. 28 sqq., especially p. 59 
sq. ; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Gorgoneion,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 39 (1881), 
pp. 281-293. Whth the same intention the ancients sometimes carved 
a phallic symbol on the walls of their cities : such symbols may still be 
seen carved on the walls of ancient cities (as Alatri and Ferentind) in 
Italy and Africa (O. Jahn, op. cit. p. 74 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, de 
Tart dans Taniiquite, 6. p. 804). With this Greek use of a charm 
to avert the evil eye from buildings w'e may compare a similar Hindu 
superstition. Lieut. Bumes writes as follows of a Jain temple which 
he visited at Abu in Guzerat ; “While admiring its beauty I observed 
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the capital of one of the pillars to be of coarse unpolished black stone, 
which induced me to ask the cause of such a disfiguration ; when the 
people informed me that it had been done intentionally to keep oflf the 
evil eye, as in a place like this where all was beauty, it would inevit- 
ably fall and become bewitched if there was no foil ” {Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 2 (1833), p. 164). 

21. 3. At the top of the theatre is a cave in the rocks etc. 
This cave is still to be seen in the rock of the Acropolis, immediately 
above the theatre. It is about 23 feet wide and 50 feet deep. The 
floor of the cave is at two different levels ; the back part of it is higher 
than the front part, and is reached by steps cut in the rock. The 
cavern has long been a chapel dedicated to the Virgin of the Cave 
(Panagia Spiliotissa) or the Virgin of the Golden Cave (Panagia Chryso- 
spiliotissa), whose solitary light, when darkness has fallen, may be seen 
glimmering high up on the side of the Acropolis. On the walls of the 
cave are some faded Byzantine paintings. Down to the beginning of 
this century the mouth of the cave was adorned by a Doric portico, 
forming the choregic monument of Thrasyllus. This elegant little 
structure, about 29 feet 5 inches high by 25 feet wide, consisted of three 
Doric pilasters resting on two steps and supporting an epistyle, which 
was in turn surmounted by a frieze adorned with eleven marble wreaths 
carved in relief. Thus much of the structure was built of white Pentelic 
marble. Above the frieze were three pedestals of gray marble ; the 
central one, resting on three steps, supported a seated statue, of more 
than life-size, which is now in the British Museum. The statue, which 
had lost its head as early as 1676, is draped in a long robe, and has a 
panther’s skin thrown over the shoulders ; it is supposed to represent 
Dionysus. The space between the pilasters, originally no doubt open, 
was blocked up with a modem wall, which may have been built when 
the cave was turned into a church. A door in this wall afforded the 
only access to the cave, which was dimly lighted by two small openings 
in the same wall. Three inscriptions were carved on the front of the 
monument. One of them {C. I. A. ii. No. 1 247) engraved on the middle 
of the epistyle, under the frieze, set forth that the monument was dedicated 
by Thrasyllus of Decelea, son of Thrasyllus, in commemoration of a 
victory' which he had won with a chorus in the archonship of Neaechmus 
(320/19 B.c.) The other two inscriptions (C. LA. ii. Nos. 1292, 1293) 
carved on the two pedestals to the right and left of the central pedestal, 
which supported the statue of Dionysus, commemorate two victories 
won by choruses furnished by the state in the archonship of Pytharatus 
(271/70 B.C.), when Thrasycles of Decelea, son of Thrasyllus, was 
president of the games {agonotketes). The monument, after being seen 
and described by Wheler, Stuart, Chandler, and Dodwell, was destroyed 
during the siege of the Acropolis by the Turks in the years 1826 and 
1827. But the two last-mentioned inscriptions, with a piece of the first, 
may still be seen lying on the ground to the right and left of the cave, 
though the block on which one of them {C.I.A. ii. No. 1293) was 
engraved is broken in three. 

As the monument was erected to commemorate a choregic victory, 
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it doubtless supported a prize tripod (see i. 20. i note), which, being 
directly over the entrance to the cave, must have been the one seen 
by Pausanias. In the lap of the statue which surmounted the monument 
there is a hole in which, it has been conjectured, the tripod was fixed. 
But such a way of supporting a tripod seems to be without parallel ; it 
is more likely that the statue was enclosed within the legs of the tripod, 
according to the usual fashion of these monuments (i. 20. i note). It 
has, indeed, been suggested that the whole upper part of the monument, 
consisting of the three pedestals and the statue of Dionysus, was a 
later addition made by Thrasycles, who removed his father’s prize 
tripod, and substituted for it the statue of Dionysus. But in addition 
to the improbability that Thrasycles should have removed a trophy 
which reflected honour on his family, we have the positive evidence of 
Pausanias that the tripod was there in his day, three centuries after the 
time of Thrasycles. The fact that the upper part of the monument is 
constructed of a different sort of marble from the lower is no proof that 
it is a later addition. The choregic monument of Lysicrates is similarly 
constructed of two sorts of marble (Eleusinian and Pentelic) ; but nobody 
for that reason supposes that the upper part is a later addition. 

The other two pedestals may have supported two other tripods set 
up by Thrasycles in memory of the two choregic victories won under 
his presidency in 271/70 B.c. But as Pausanias mentions only one 
tripod, it may be that Thrasycles contented himself with engraving two 
commemorative inscriptions on his father’s monument, without setting 
up tripods also. Neither of his two inscriptions mentions a tripod or 
even a dedication of any kind. It should be remembered that he had 
not, like his father Thrasyllus, furnished the chorus himself ; the chorus 
had been furnished by the people, and Thrasyllus had only superintended 
it ; to speak technically, he had been agonothetes, not cJwrcgcs. Now, 
though it was certainly the custom for a choregos to set up the prize 
tripod which he had received for a choral victory, it is not certain that 
it was the custom for an agonothetes to do so. Professor U. Kohler 
has, indeed, inferred that the obligation was binding on the agonothetes 
as well as on the choregos ; but the passage of the inscription on which 
he bases this inference is mutilated (see Mittheilungen d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 3 (1878), p. 234). 

Pausanias’s expression “ in it” (Iv avrl)) leaves us uncertain whether 
the group of Apollo and Artemis slaying the children of Niobe was in 
the cave or in (i.e. enclosed by the legs of) the tripod. If, as seems 
probable, the statue of Dionysus was enclosed by the legs of the tripod, 
it would follow that the group of Apollo, Artemis, and the children of 
Niobe was in the cave, or perhaps rather in the portico. It has indeed 
been sometimes supposed, as by Prof. Milchhbfer, that the group was 
represented in relief on the tripod ; but this supposition seems excluded 
by Pausanias’s language. If he had meant to describe the group as a 
relief on the tripod he would have said not “ in it ” (ev a.vT(o), but “ on 
it” (err auTw) ; and would probably have added the participle intip- 
•yoo-jiicvot. 

The face of the rock on both sides of the cave has been chiselled 
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into a smooth perpendicular surface. Two large niches are cut in it 
immediately to the west of the cave. On the steep slope above the 
cave, at the foot of the wall of the Acropolis, are still standing two high 
columns of Hymettian marble, with triangular Corinthian capitals. 
These columns, which are of unequal height, originally supported 
tripods ; the holes in which the feet of the tripods were fastened can be 
perceived on the top of the triangular capitals by looking down at them 
from the wall of the Acropolis. To the east of these columns some 
votive inscriptions, much weathered and defaced, may be seen carved 
on the rock. The perpendicular cutting in the face of the rock, with its 
niches and inscriptions, is doubtless what the ancients called the Kata- 
tome or ‘ scarp.’ Hyperides spoke of a man “ seated under the 
scarp ” ; and Philochorus mentioned that a certain Aeschraeus, “ having 
gained a victory with a chorus of boys, dedicated a silver-plated tripod 
above the theatre, and carved an inscription on the scarp of the rock” 
(Harpocration, s.v. KaTarofii) ; cp. Pollux, iv. 123). 

See Wheler, _/oumey, pp. 368-370 ; Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 
2 (London, 1787), 29-36, with plates i.-vi. ; Chandler, Travels in Greece, pp. 62- 
64; Dodwell, Tour in Greece, 1. pp. 299-301 (with a view of the interior of 
the cave) ; Leake, Athens, l. p. 186; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 76 sq. ; 
W. Vischer, Erinneningen und Eindrucke, p. 173 sq. ; K. B. Stark, Niobe und 
die Niobiden, pp. 111-118; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 336-341; Milchhofer, 

‘ .-^then,’ p. 193; Baedeker.’* p. 56; Guide-Joanne, i, p. 72; E. Reisch, ‘Zum 
Thrasyllosmonument,’ d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (1888), pp. 383-401; 
Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 328; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 266-271; A. H. 
Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum, i. pp. 257-259. 

21 . 3. This Niobe I myself saw when I ascended Mount 
Sipylus. Cp. viii. 2. 7, and see note on v. 13. 7. 

21 . 4. Calos is buried etc. Cp. i. 26. 4. The nephew of 
Daedalus is commonly called Talos by ancient writers ; but Clement of 
-Alexandria {Protrept. iv. 47, p. 41, ed. Potter) and Suidas (s.v. IlepStKos 
lepov) agree with Pausanias in naming him Calos. Apostolius (xiv. 17) 
calls him Callos. .According to Sophocles (referred to by Suidas and 
Photius, Lexicon, s.v. IlepSncos lepov), Ovid (Metam. viii. 236 sqqi), 
Hyginus (Fab. 39, 244, and 274), and Servius (on Virgil, Georg, i. 
143, and Aen. vi. 14) his name was Perdix (‘partridge’). The story 
was that Talos (Calos), son of Perdi.x, a sister of Daedalus, surpassed 
his uncle and master Daedalus in mechanical ingenuity, and invented 
the saw, compass, and pottePs wheel ; whereby he excited his uncle’s 
envy, who murdered him by throwing him from the Acropolis at Athens. 
Being detected in the act of burying the corpse, Daedalus was tried 
before the court of the Areopagus, and banished to Crete. Perdix, the 
mother of Talos, hung herself for grief at the death of her son. So the 
.Athenians dedicated a sanctuary to her beside the Acropolis, and paid 
honour to her. See Apollodorus, iii. I 5. 9 ; Diodorus, iv. 76 ; Suidas 
and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. IlepSncos lepoo ; Apostolius, xiv. 17 ; Schol. 
on Euripides, Orestes, 1648; Ovid, Metam. viii. 236-259; Hyginus, 
Fab. 39, 244, and 274; Servius, on Virgil, Georg, i. 143, and Aen. 
\i. 14 - According to Ovid (t.c.) when Perdix (Talos) was hurled from 
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the Acropolis, the goddess Athena caught him up and transformed him 
into a new kind of bird, which was ever afterwards called Perdix (‘part- 
ridge ’) after him. 

The grave of Talos is mentioned by Lucian in a fanciful passage 
(Piscator, 42), where he describes the eagerness with which the hungry 
philosophers crowded up to the Acropolis to receive a dole ; too 
impatient to go round to the regular entrance they planted ladders 
against the wall and swarmed up wherever they could, amongst other 
places at the sanctuary of Aesculapius and the grave of Talos. This 
shows that the grave of Talos was close to the foot of the Acropolis. 
The legend of Talos’s death points to the same conclusion; for probably 
he was supposed to be buried on the spot where he fell from the battle- 
ments of the Acropolis. Moreover, the sanctuary of his mother Perdix 
was beside the Acropolis (Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. IlepSixos 
tepdv). Pausanias tells us that the grave of Talos was on the way from 
the theatre to the Acropolis, and as he mentions the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius immediately afterwards, we infer that the grav'e was situated 
somewhere between the theatre and the sanctuary. Now the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius lay (as we shall see presently) immediately to the west 
of the theatre. Probably, therefore, the grave of Talos was on the 
slope of the Acropolis between the choregic monument of Thrasyllus 
and the sanctuary of Aesculapius. 

It has been conjectured that in the .Attic legend of Talos we have a 
reminiscence of the Phoenician worship of Baal-Moloch. The link 
between the legend and the worship is furnished by the stories told 
about the Cretan Talos. He is said to have been a man of bronze 
whom Zeus gave to Europa to guard the island of Crete. So he 
patrolled the whole island thrice every day, keeping watch and ward 
against intruders. Being made of bronze he would have been invulner- 
able were it not that he had either a tube of blood in his heel or 
(according to another story) a vein running from his neck to his ankles, 
and stopped up with a bronze nail. To this frailty he owed his death. 
For when he attempted to drive away the Argo from the shores of Crete 
with showers of stones, Medea contrived to extract the nail from his 
vein or to make him stumble against a sharp stone and cut his ankle, 
so that all his blood flowed out. According to another story, Talos 
received the fatal wound in the ankle from an arrow shot by Poeas. See 
•Apollodorus, i. 9. 26; Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1638 sqq., with the 
scholium; Agatharchides, in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 443, lines 22-25, 
ed. Bekker ; Lucian, De saltalione, 49. Another stoiy was that Talos 
clutched people to his bronze breast and leaped with them into the 
fire, so that they were roasted alive (Schol. on Plato, Republic, i. p. 337a; 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. x.x. 302, p. 1893 > Suidas, s.v. o-apSdrto's 
yeXm Zenobius, v. 85). This last story certainly reminds us of the 
bronze imagm of Baal at Carthage, from whose outstretched arms human 
victims rolled into a pit of fire (Diodorus, xx. 1 4). On coins of 
Phaestus, where Zeus was worshipped under the Semitic name ot 
Velchanos (Hesychius, s.v. FcA^^dvos, for which, as coins show, we 
should read F(X\dvos), Talos is represented as a winged male figure. 
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Striding along and about to hurl a stone (Head, Historia Numtnorum, 
p. 402). 

If this supposed connexion of the Attic with the Cretan Talos could 
be made out, it would follow that the true name of the former was Talos 
or rather perhaps Talon, the form which appears on coins of Phaestus (see 
Head, /.c.), not Calos, as Pausanias writes it. On this theory of the 
Phoenician origin of Talos, see L. Stephani, in Melanges Greco-Romains. 
I (1849-1855), p. 140 sqq. The late J. J. Bachofen of Bale maintained 
the somewhat fanciful view that the legend of the murder of Talos by 
his maternal uncle was a reminiscence of an attempt to renounce and 
abolish the old matriarchal system, as it is called, in favour of the 
patriarchal system. Under the former system the maternal uncle 
occupies towards his sistePs children a position of authority like that 
which, under the patriarchal system, a father occupies towards his own 
children. See J. J. Bachofen, Antiquarische Briefe, p. 1 1 5 sqq. 

21. 4. took refuge with Cocalus in Sicily. See vii. 4. 6 note. 

21. 4. The sanctuary of Aesculapius etc. From the theatre 
Pausanias proceeds westward along the southern foot of the Acropolis, 
and the first sanctuary which he comes to is that of Aesculapius. The 
proximity of this sanctuary to the theatre is confirmed by a statement 
of Marinus {Life of Proclus, 29) that the house of the philosopher Pro- 
clus adjoined both the sanctuary of Aesculapius and the sanctuary of 
Dionysus which contained the theatre. Further we know from Lucian 
that the sanctuary of Aesculapius must have been close to the foot of 
the Acropolis ; for in a passage already referred to {Piscator, 42) he 
describes how some of the needy philosophers planted ladders at the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius and swarmed up them into the Acropolis. 
These indications of ancient writers as to the situation of the sanctuary 
were fully confirmed in 1876 by the discovery of the sanctuary at the 
foot of the precipitous rock of the Acropolis, immediately to the west of 
and abutting on the retaining-wall of the theatre. In that and the two 
following years (1876-1878) the Greek Archaeological Society undertook 
and carried out the excavation of the whole of the ground on the south 
side of the Acropolis between the theatre of Dionysus on the east and 
the Music Hall of Herodes on the west. The ground here consists of 
a great terrace some 1 73 metres ( 1 89 yards) long, bounded on the 
north by the rock of the Acropolis, on the east by the theatre, on the 
west by the Music Hall, and on the south by the arched retaining-wall 
popularly known in Athens as the Serpentse, along the foot of which, on 
the south, stretched the Colonnade of Eumenes nearly the whole way 
from the theatre to the .Music Hall of Herodes. This great terrace is 
itself divided into three low terraces, which rise one above the other in 
the direction from east to west. The sanctuary of Aesculapius occupied 
the eastern and lowest of these three terraces ; whether it included also 
the middle terrace, immediately to the west, is doubtful. From the 
theatre the sanctuary was reached by a ramp or descending road which 
led down from about the middle of the western side of the auditorium. 
The two walls which supported this ramp on the north and south are 
still to be seen ; on their outer sides the blocks are carefully fitted and 
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smoothed, on the inner sides they are left rough. About four yards to 
the north of this ramp and nearly parallel with it are the remains of 
the wall which enclosed the precinct of Aesculapius on the south. This 
wall starts from the retaining-wall of the theatre and extends due west 
for some 20 yards or so. It is faced on both sides with polygonal 
masonry, the interior being filled with rubble. The sanctuary of 
Aesculapius was bounded by this wall on the south, by the retaining- 
wall of the theatre on the east, and by the rock of the Acropolis on the 
north. Its western boundary is, as has been said, uncertain. 

Within the sanctuary' the most considerable monumental remains 
which have been discovered are those of a colonnade which extended 
along the northern side of the sanctuary, at the foot of the precipitous 
rock of the Acropolis and abutting, at its eastern end, on the theatre. 
The colonnade is 49.50 metres (162 ft. 5 in.) long by about 1 1 metres 
(36 feet) deep. The outer line of the stylobate with portions of the 
back and side walls are preserved. The colonnade rested on two steps, 
of which the lower is built of Piraeic limestone, the upper (the stylobate) 
of Hymettian marble. The jointing of the stones is excellent. From 
the marks left by the columns on the stylobate it appears that the 
colonnade was at some later time rebuilt with slenderer columns placed 
at wider intervals. Two shafts of Doric columns belonging to the 
rebuilt colonnade were found on the stylobate. They are of Pentelic 
marble with twenty flutings ; but the lower parts of the shaft, to a height 
of about 1 1 feet, are unfluted. The original colonnade was also of the 
Doric order. Down the middle of the colonnade, supporting the roof, 
ran an inner row of columns, as appears from some bases in the eastern 
part of the colonnade ; the intervals between these bases prove that the 
distance between each pair of columns in the inner row was double the 
distance between each pair of columns in the outer row. The back 
(north) wall and the east wall of the colonnade are carefully and neatly 
constructed of blocks of limestone. The foot of the back wall is faced 
with plates of Hymettian marble 1.15 metres (about 3 ft. 7 in.) high. 
Parallel to the east wall, and at a distance from it of 1.85 metres (5 ft. 
1 1 in.) there ran a cross wall from the back to the front of the colon- 
nade. Between it and the east wall a staircase probably led up to a 
balcony or upper story. In the middle ages a vaulted passage was 
constructed in the northern half of the western portion of the colonnade. 
The southern wall of this passage lies exactly on the central long axis 
of the colonnade ; its northern wall conceals the original back wall of 
the colonnade. The original pav'ement of the colonnade is almost gone, 
but a fragment of it in the western part of the colonnade shows that it 
was of Hymettian marble. 

An arched doorway in the back wall of the colonnade, nearer its 
eastern than its western end, leads through a narrow passage into a 
small round chamber hewn in the rock of the Acropolis, with a dome- 
shaped roof. In this chamber or grotto is a spring of pure but some- 
what brackish water ; it is doubtless the fountain of which Pausanias 
speaks. The water enters the chamber by a square opening low down 
at the side, near the entrance, and flows round it in a channel enclosed 
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by slabs set upright. This channel, as well as the arched entrance to 
the grotto, date from Christian times when the grotto was converted 
into a chapel. Its walls were at the same time coated with stucco to 
receive the holy pictures. In a triangular niche facing the entrance is 
a picture of the Virgin. The peasants still pray and burn candles in 
the grotto. Xenophon {^Mentor, iii. 13. 3) speaks of the water of the 
spring as warm ; and Pliny (N. H. ii. 225) says that things thrown into 
it reappeared in the bay of Phalerum (but see note on i. 28. 4). 

At the west end of the colonnade is a square platform about 10 feet 
high, in the middle of which is a circular shaft 2.20 metres (7 ft. 2 in.) 
deep and 2.70 metres (8 ft. 10 in.) wide. The bottom of the shaft 
is the natural rock ; its sides are constructed of polygonal masonry. 
Round the mouth of the shaft are four square bases of Hymettian 
marble ; they probably supported columns which in turn supported a 
roof. Though there is now no water in the shaft it was probably a 
uell. Prof U. Kohler, however, conjectures that it was a sacrificial pit 
into which the blood of victims offered to the dead was allowed to flow 
{Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), p. 254). 

With regard to the date of the colonnade, the use of Hymettian 
marble in its construction is believed to show that it cannot be earlier 
than the fourth century B.c. ; for before that century Hymettian marble 
was not employed for buildings, and hardly even for inscriptions, in 
Athens. On the other hand, the excellence of the masonry indicates 
that it can hardly be much later than the fourth century b.c. The 
colonnade was doubtless intended for the use of the patients and 
worshippers of the god, who slept here in expectation of receiving 
revelations in dreams (see below). Its situation on the sunny southern 
side of the Acropolis, which completely sheltered it from the north, 
adapted it as a resort for delicate and sickly persons. In a well-known 
passage {Plutus, 659 sqq.) Aristophanes has described the patients 
lying in the sanctuary. 

Immediately south of the west end of the colonnade are the founda- 
tions of an ancient building which measure 10.50 metres (34 ft. 6 in.) 
from east to west by 6 metres (19 ft. 8 in.) from north to south. This 
was probably the temple of Aesculapius. To the east of this building, 
nearly opposite the entrance to the grotto, are the remains of two 
Christian churches, which have been supposed to mark the site of 
another temple, or of the great altar of Aesculapius. Both these views 
appear to be mere conjectures. 

So much for the eastern of the three terraces. The middle terrace 
is somewhat smaller, and is only about 2 feet 6 inches higher than the 
eastern terrace. It is in the form of an irregular quadrangle bounded 
on the east and south by a wall mostly of polygonal masoniy^, which on 
the south side is in tolerable preservation. On the north-eastern side 
of this terrace, at the foot of the Acropolis rock, are the foundations of 
a large building 28 metres (91 ft. 10 in.) long from east to west, by 
14 metres (46 feet) wide from north to south. The northern half of 
this building, next the Acropolis rock, was occupied by a row of four 
square chambers of equal size, paved with small round pebbles. The 
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Other (southern) half of the building was a colonnade open to the south, 
but closed at its eastern and western ends. The steps at the south- 
west comer, together with the base of the westernmost column, are 
preserved. The base shows that the columns were of the Ionic order. 
This building was probably the house of the priests and other officials 
of the sanctuary. In respect of style it is decidedly inferior to the 
colonnade of the eastern terrace, and appears to have been built not 
earlier than the middle of the second century B.C. To the west of this 
building, just at the foot of the Acropolis rock, is the square shaft of an 
ancient well, the sides of which are constructed of fine polygonal 
masonry. It is about 2.50 metres (8 ft. 2 in.) wide, and is at present 
about 3.50 metres (ll ft. 6 in.) deep, but it has not been completely 
cleared out. On its western side, which has been destroyed, it opens 
into a large mediaeval or Turkish cistern built of bricks. This cistern 
contains good drinking water which rises under the rocks immediately 
to the north. Immediately to the south of this cistern are the remains 
of a small building about 5 metres (16 ft. 5 in.) long by 4.25 metres 
(13 ft. 10 in.) wide. It fronts south-east, and from the excellent style 
of the masonry is judged to belong to the best period of Athenian 
architecture. Prof. U. Kohler and Prof. A. Milchhdfer agree in 
thinking that it was the temple of Themis mentioned by Pausanias 
(i. 22. i). In the outer side of the polygonal wall which bounds this 
middle terrace on the south, there is a stone with the inscription H 0 P 02 i 
KPENE2, “boundary of the fountain” {C.I.A. iv. No. 499 a, p. 51). 
From the style of the letters this inscription seems to belong to the 
second half of the fifth century B.C. ; and from its position in the 
boundary wall of the middle terrace nearly opposite the ancient well it 
appears to refer to this well rather than to the spring which rises in the 
grotto at the back of the eastern terrace. As the stone, to all appear- 
ance, is in its original position, it proves that all the space between it 
and the well (or the spring in the grotto) was hallowed ground. A 
little to the west of this boundary stone the polygonal wall is interrupted 
in consequence, apparently, of the construction of a large mediaeval 
cistern on its inner side. 

As the westernmost of the three terraces was certainly not included 
within the sanctuary of Aesculapius, it need not be described here. 

The sanctuary just described was known as “ the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius in the city ” to distinguish it from the sanctuary of Aescu- 
lapius in Piraeus (Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 621 ; C. /. A. ii. No. 
I 59 b, p. 424 ; C. /. A. ii. No. 477 b, p. 427). Some light is thrown on 
its history by inscriptions found in or near it. Thus an inscription, 
unfortunately much mutilated, is believed to have described the bringing 
of the god from Peloponnese to Athens, the foundation of his sanctuary 
on the south side of the Acropolis, and its subsequent alterations and 
improvements {C.I.A. ii. No. 1649). As this inscription is not later 
than the beginning of the fourth century B.C., it seems to show that the 
sanctuary was already in existence in the fifth century B.C. Another 
inscription (C. I. A. ii. No. 1650) appears to mentiona certain Telemachus 
as the founder of the sanctuary and altar of Aesculapius ; but like the 
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preceding inscription it is unfortunately mutilated. A good deal more 
information is furnished by an inscription (C. I. A. iii. No. 489 b, p. 419 
sq. ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 356), which seems to date 
from the second half of the first century B.c. This inscription contains 
a decree of the Council allowing a certain Diodes, who had been elected 
by lot priest of Aesculapius for the year after Lysiades’s archonship, to 
make certain necessary repairs in the sanctuary. Diodes had repre- 
sented to the Council “ that the doors of the former entrance into the 
sanctuary, together with the roof at the back of the portal, and the 
temple of the ancient foundation of Aesculapius and Health were 
dilapidated,” and had petitioned to be allowed at his own expense “ to 
provide the old portal with doors, and to roof the back part of the portal 
as well as the temple opposite the entrance.” His petition was granted ; 
the Council allowed him “ to set up the doors, to roof the back part of 
the portal, to repair the old temple,” and to put up inscriptions on the 
door, the roof, and the temple recording the restorations which he had 
effected. From this inscription it has been inferred that there were two 
temples, an old one and a new one, within the sanctuary, and that there 
were two entrances, an old one and a new one, into it. Prof. U. 
Kohler and Prof. A. Milchhbfer suppose that the newer temple occupied 
the site on the eastern terrace where there are now some remains of 
Christian churches, nearly opposite the entrance to the round rock-hewn 
chamber with its sacred spring. Mr. P. Girard, on the other hand, 
would identify as one of the temples of Aesculapius the foundations on 
the middle terrace which Prof. Kohler and Prof. Milchhbfer take to be 
those of the temple of Themis (see above). Another inscription, 
dating from about the same time as the preceding one (Prof. Kohler 
thinks it belongs to the year 64 or 63 B.c.), records that a certain 
Socrates, son of Sarapion, repaired and provided with doors the fountain 
and the entrance in honour of Aesculapius and Health. See Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen., 2 (1877), p. 174; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, 
p. xvii. line 42 sqq. Lastly, from two inscriptions of the age of Hadrian 
or the Antonines, we learn that a certain Demetrius, son of Antiochus, 
who had held the office of custodian of the temple (faKopeiVas), paved 
the floor of the portal and of the ground round the altar (C /. A. iii. 
Nos. 68 e, 68 f, p. 483). 

Interesting lists of votive offerings preserved in the sanctuary are 
furnished by two long inscriptions (C. I. A. ii. Nos. 835, 836), which 
were found on the site. Though now broken into a number of pieces, 
these inscriptions were evidently carved on opposite sides of the same 
stone. The older of the two inscriptions, for they are not contemporary, 
seems to date from about Ol. 115 (320-317 b.c.) Among the votive 
offerings enumerated in these inscriptions are representations of the 
human body and various parts of it, such as faces, eyes, mouths, teeth, 
ears, breasts, hearts, hands, legs and feet. Some of these were of 
gold, others of silver. They were doubtless offered by patients who had 
been or hoped to be cured of ailments in the corresponding parts of 
their bodies. Amongst the offerings mentioned are also small silver 
and golden serpents, dedicated probably with reference to the sacred 
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serpents which lived in the sanctuary (Aristophanes, Plutus, 733 sqq. ; 
see notes on ii. 10. 3 ; ii. 27. 3). Theophrastus tells us (Charact. 2i) 
that it was characteristic of the man of petty ambition to dedicate a 
bronze ring in the sanctuary of Aesculapius, and then burnish and 
anoint it daily ; and among the votive offerings enumerated in the 
inscriptions rings (one of them of iron) are mentioned. See P. Girard 
and J. Martha, ‘ Inventaires de I’Asklepieion, Bull, de Corr. Hellen. 
2 (1878), pp. 419-445. A number of the votive offerings themselves 
have been found in the sanctuary. They include sculptured reliefs 
representing parts of the human body (legs, feet, breasts, etc.) with the 
names of the dedicators inscribed on them (C. I. A. ii. No. 1482 ; C. I. A. 
iii. Nos. 132 c, 132 g, 132 h, 132 i, 132 k, 132 p, 132 q, 132 r). Another 
votive relief represents a serpent (C. /. A. ii. No. 1445); another a 
serpent coiled round a staff, with two fir-cones to the right and fruit of 
some sort to the left (C. I. A. iii. No. 181 a). Other reliefs represent 
Aesculapius alone or in company with the goddess Health, or with his 
children (his son Machaon, and his daughters Aceso, laso. Panacea) 
receiving the vows and prayers of suppliants. It may possibly be to 
sculptures of this latter sort that Pausanias refers when he says that the 
sanctuary contained remarkable images of the god and his children. 
See P. Girard, ‘ Ex-voto k Esculape trouvfe sur la pente mdridionale 
de I’Acropole,’ Bull, de Corr. Hellen. i (1877), PP- 156-169; Id., 
2 (1878), pp. 65-94; F. von Duhn, ‘ Votivreliefs an Asklepios 
und Hygieia,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Ailten, 2 (1877), pp. 214-222, 
with plates xiv.-xvi. ; id., in Archaologische Zeitung, 35 (1877), pp. 
139-175- A votive offering of a different sort found in the sanctuary 
is a series of three hymns inscribed on a slab of gray marble (C. I. A. 
iii. No. 1 71 a, p. 488). The first two hymns consist of prayers addressed 
to Aesculapius by a certain Diophantes, a custodian of the temple, who 
had suffered agonies from gout, and now passionately implores the 
god to restore to him the use of his feet that he may return on them to 
the god’s golden house, and “ that I may behold thee, my god, who art 
brighter than the earth in spring.” The third hymn is a song of 
thanksgiving to the god for having answered the prayer of his servant, 
who can now walk erect, instead of crawling crab-fashion or limping as 
on thorns. From another inscription (C./.A. ii. No. 352 b, p. 426) we 
leam that the public physicians of Athens were accustomed to sacrifice 
twice a year to .Aesculapius and Health on behalf of their patients and 
themselves. The priest of Aesculapius had a seat reserved for him in 
the neighbouring theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A. iii. No. 287). 

On the sanctuary of Aesculapius see UpaicnKa ’ Xpxa-io\orYLKTi^ 'Eraiptas for 
1876, pp. 14-34, with plan ; for 1877, p. (>sqq., with plan: iti., for 187S, p. 6 sqq. ; 
U. Kohler, ‘ Der Siidabhang der Akropolis zu Athen nach den Ausgrabungen der 
archaologischen Gesellschaft,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1S77), pp. 
171-186, 229-260; Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, p. 34, with plate xi. ; 
P. Girard, V Asclepieion d' .-iihenes (Paris, 18S2) ; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ 
pp. 194-197 ; Guide- fotinne, i. pp. 72-75 ; A. Botticher, Die .Akropolis von 
Athen, p. 265 siq<q. ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 329; Baedeker,'^ p. 56; Miss Harrison, 
.Ancient Athens, p. 299 sqq.\ E. Preuner, ‘ Zur Einfuhrung des Asklepios- 
Kultes in Athen,’ Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 49 (1894), pp. 313-316. 
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In his description of the south side of the Acropolis Pausanias makes 
no mention of two buildings, the remains of which are still very con- 
spicuous features in this part of Athens. These are (i) the Colonnade 
of Eumenes ; and (2) the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus. 

( I ) The great terrace on the south side of the Acropolis, extending 
from the Dionysiac Theatre on the east to the Music Hall of Herodes 
Atticus on the west, is supported in nearly its whole length by a high 
retaining wall built of conglomerate and strengthened by more than 
forty buttresses. Each pair of buttresses is united at the top by an 
arch, so that the appearance of the wall, seen from below, is that of a 
long wall with a row of pillars and arches placed flat against it. Origin- 
ally, however, these pillars and arches were concealed by a casing 
constructed of squared blocks of Piraeic limestone with a socle (5 ft. 
3 in. high) of Hymettian marble. Along the whole front of this retain- 
ing wall, so concealed, there extended a colonnade 163 metres (about 
178 yards) long by more than 16 metres (52 ft. 6 in.) deep. It had 
two rows of columns, one along its outer edge, the other down the 
middle. The substructions of the outer side of the colonnade, together 
with the square foundations of the inner row of columns, and the side 
and back walls to a certain height, are preserved. The substructions 
are of limestone and conglomerate ; the foundations of the columns are 
of limestone. At its eastern end the colonnade (and with it the retain- 
ing wall of the terrace) stops about 10 metres (33 feet) short of the 
theatre of Dionysus ; it was terminated here by a side wall. At its 
western end the colonnade communicated, by means of two doors in the 
side wall, with the rooms at the back of the Music Hall of Herodes 
Atticus. In the winter of 1892-93 a large number of drums of columns 
were found immediately to the south of, and a little way below, the 
colonnade. They are of Pentelic marble, and in shape and dimensions 
resemble the outer Doric columns of the Colonnade of Attains (see 
above, p. 55). There can be little doubt that they belong to the colon- 
nade we have been describing, from which they were probably rolled 
down hill to strengthen the mediaeval fortification wall. 

Opinions have differed as to the date when this great colonnade, the 
longest yet discovered in Athens, was constructed. As the back of the 
colonnade is exactly in a line with the stage of Herodes’s Music Hall, 
and as the two buildings communicated by doors in the western end- 
wall of the colonnade, Prof. U. Kohler and Prof. A. Milchhofer con- 
cluded that the colonnade was constructed by Herodes Atticus at the 
same time that he built the Music Hall. This would explain Pausanias’s 
silence as to the colonnade, for (as we shall see presently) when he was 
in Athens the .Music Hall was not yet built. But Dr. Ddrpfeld has 
shown good grounds for dissenting from this view'. The w'alls of the 
Music Hall, where they exceed a certain hreadth, are regularly con- 
structed of a core of small stones and mortar (opus tncer/um), with an 
outer facing of Piraeic limestone. The use of small stones bonded with 
mortar (a sure mark of the Roman origin of the Music Hall) does not 
occur in the colonnade, which is constructed of breccia, limestone, and 
Hymettian marble, materials which were employed at Athens in buildings 
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of the pre-Roman time, especially in the declining age of Greece. 
Probably, therefore, the colonnade is the Colonnade of Eumenes, described 
by Vitruvius (v. 9. i) as situated near the Dionysiac theatre, and used 
as a place of shelter by the spectators when a sudden shower of rain 
compelled them to quit the open theatre. The Eumenes at whose 
expense the colonnade was constructed was most probably Eumenes II., 
king of Pergamus (197-159 B.C.) The plan of the colonnade agrees 
with that of a colonnade in Pergamus, which is known to have been 
built by Eumenes II. Moreover, the agreement of the recently dis- 
covered columns with those of the colonnade of Attains is another 
argument for dating the colonnade, with Dr. Ddrpfeld, in the second 
century E.C., rather than, with Professors Kohler and Milchhofer, in the 
second century a.d. 

See UpaKTtKcL ttjs ^ ApxaLoXoyiKrjs 'Kraipias for 1S77, p. 12 ryy. , with plan ; id,, 
for 187S, p. 6 ryy. ; J. Martha, ‘ Restes d’un portique au sud de I’.Asklepieion,’ 
EuS, de Corr, HelUn, 2 (1878), pp. 5S4-586, with pi. xxiii. ; U. Kohler, ‘ ilallen- 
lage am Sudfusse der Akropolis zu Athen,' Mittheil, d, arch, Inst, in Athen, 3 
(1878), pp. 147-154, with pi. vii, ; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 193 sq,) W. Dorp- 
feld, ‘Die Stoa des Eumenes in hliien,' Mittheil, d, arch, Inst, in Athen, 13 
(1S88), pp. 100- 102; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 263 sq,‘, Mittheil, d, 
arch, Inst, in Athen, 17 (1882), p. 450x7. 

(2) The Music Hall of Herodes Atticus, which stands at the south- 
western foot of the Acropolis, in a line with the Colonnade of Eumenes, 
appears to have been the last great building erected in ancient Athens, 
and it is now one of the best preserved of the Athenian monuments. 
Pausanias tells us elsewhere (vii. 20. 6) that when he wrote his 
description of Athens the Music Hall of Herodes was not yet begun ; 
he informs us further that it was built by Herodes Atticus in memory of 
his dead wife, and that in size and magnificence it surpassed the one at 
Patrae, which was otherwise unrivalled in Greece. Philostratus, who 
calls it a theatre, says that Herodes Atticus built it in memory of his 
wife Regilla, that it had a roof of cedar-wood, and was far superior to 
the Music Hall which Herodes built at Corinth (Philostratus, Vit, Soph, 
ii. I. 8). Suidas mentions (x.z'. TovAtos) that Herodes built 

“a roofed theatre” at Athens. Regilla died about 160 or 16 1 a.d. 
(note on vii. zo. 6) ; hence the Music Hall must have been built shortly 
after. 

In modem times, down to the middle of last century and even later, 
the Music Hall of Herodes was often taken for the Dionysiac theatre. 
The first who gave the building its true name was Chandler {Travels 
in Greece, p. 64 sqq,) The interior of the building, long buried under 
a deep accumulation of soil, and even turned into a cornfield, was fully 
excavated under the superintendence of Pittakis in 1857 and 1858. 
From the quantity of ashes brought to light in the course of the excava- 
tions it appears that the Music Hall must have been partially destroyed 
by fire. The building has the form of a Roman theatre. The seats 
rise steeply in a semicircle, tier above tier, on the rocky slope of the 
Acropolis. The auditorium, measuring about 80 metres (262 feet) 
across, was enclosed by a massive wall of limestone, which rose high 
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above it, and was strengthened on the east side by buttresses. This 
enclosing v\all doubtless supported the cedar- wood roof mentioned by 
Philostratus (l.c.') A dia::o»ia or horizontal passage, running round the 
semicircular auditorium at a height somewhat above the middle, divided 
the seats into an upper and a lower section, of which the lower section 
contained twenty rows of seats, and the upper section perhaps thirteen ; 
but these upper rows of seats are ver>' ruinous, and their number cannot 
be exactly ascertained. .Staircases divided the seats below the diazoma 
into five u edge-shaped blocks (cunci, kerkides'), and the seats above the 
diiizowii into ten blocks. The seats were covered with Pentelic marble, 
which, however, in the upper division has wholly disappeared. The 
front seats have backs and a low step vihich served as a foot-stool. It 
is call iil.ited that the theatre held about 6000 spectators. 

The orchestra, 62 feet broad, and in shape rather larger than a 
semicircle, is pa\cd with s(|uare pieces of dark marble, sprinkled with 
yellow. From each side of the orchestra a passage, similarly paved 
with marble, led past the extremity of the stage and up eight steps to a 
doorway opening into a chamber to the south, from which one passed 
into the open air. 

'1 he stage, about I 15 feet wide, 26 feet deep, and 5 feet high, was 
connected with the orchestra by two staircases ; but only three steps of 
tile eastern staircase are preserved. The massive wall at the back of 
the stage is preserved to a height of two stones throughout, and to a 
height of three stories in places. The two upper stories are indicated 
by row-, of arched windows. This wall at the level of the stage is 
pierced with three stage doors, and contains eight niches for statues. 
There was also an entrance to the stage through each of the side-scenes. 
.■\ row of columns seems to have extended across the stage in its back 
part, supporting a second story. In the back wall of the stage, at a 
height of about id feet, may still be seen the rows of holes in which the 
beams of this second story were fixed. In this upper story the gods 
and other spiiitual beings may have made their appearance. 

See K. .S'l'hillf'arh. Uf>fr do-f Odtion des /Erodes Attilos (Iona, 1858); S. 
Ivanort, • II tvatro d' .\tene ilcUo di Kro<le .\Uico,’ Annah aeil InslUuto, 30 
(i.SqS), pp 213-221: Milchhofer, ‘ Athcn,' p. igy Baedeker, “ p. 56 sq. 

Gui if- lee.rme , i. p. 75 ty ; Ilottichcr, Uie Akro/ohs von Athen^ pp. 291-293; 
Ml-s li.rrrison. Aiuurt Athene, p, 2O3. 

21. 4 a fountam beside which, they say, Halirrothius 

violated Alcippe. Cp Euripides. /■;/(■< Vrir, 1258 ,?^^.; .Apollodorus, iii. 

I 4. 2, '1 he mother of .\Irippe was .-Vglaurus (.Apollodorus, l.c.) Prof. v. 

Sybcl has suggested th.at .-\lcippe w.as the nymph of the spring before 
Aescuhipius took possession of it KMittheilungen d. arch. Inst, in Aihen, 
10 ( i SS ;), p. 97 fy’y ) .As to the trial of .Ares at the .Areopagus, see i. 
2S. 5 note. 

21. I' They make their corselets in the following way etc. 

.Ammiamis Marcelhnus (x\,i. 12, 2) describes the .Sarmatian corselets 
as ■•made of hom^ scraped and smoothed, fastened like feathers on 
linen garments '' facitus describes them {fhst. 1, 79) as made of iron 
plates or hard hides and impenetrable to thrust or cut. 
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21. 7. Linen corselets may be seen dedicated in various 
sanctuaries. Three linen corselets «ere dedicated in the Carth.ijjinian 
tre.ibury at Olympia (vi. 19. 7). Amasis, king of Eyypt, dedicated a 
fine linen corselet in the sanctuary of .Athena at Lindiis in Rhodes 
(Herodotus, li. 183 ; .Aelian, Tar. Hist. ix. 17) ; each strand in it was 
itself composed of 365 threads, and \isitors to the temple used to finger 
the corselet so much, in order to count the threads, that by I'liny's time 
there u.is little of it left ( 1 ‘liny, Ao/. lltst. .\ix. 13). Amasis sent a 
similar corselet as a present to the Laced.aemoni.ins, but it «as inter- 
cepted at sea by a .Samian rover. Figures of animals were woven into 
It, and it was adorned with gold and cotton (Herodotus, 111. 47). A 
linen coat answering to this description w.as found in the grave of 
Raineses III. (Wiedemann, on Herodotus, ii. 1S3). Some of the 
Homeric heroes wore linen corselets (Homer, //. li. 539, 830). New 
linen corselets hung on nails in the armoury described by .Mcaeus 
(Fr.ig, 15, in Bergk’s /VtV. Lyr. dr.' 3. p. 935; Athenaeus, xiv. p 
637 b). Linen corselets were regularly worn by Persian soldiers, 
aciording to .Xenophon (Cyrop. vi. 4. 3), who had good opportunity of 
knowing them. Cornelius N'epos says (iphii rates., i.) that Iphicratcs 
armetl his light infantry with linen corselets. On ancient corselets, see 
Stephani in Cnmptc Rendu (.St. Petersburg) for 1874, p. 183 •tqq. 

21. 7- Gryneum, where Apollo has a most beautiful grove etc. 
tirjneum was a small city of Aeolis in .\sia .Minor. It possessed a 
sanctuary of Apollo with an ancient oracle and a costly temple of white 
marble (.Strabo, xiii. p. 633 ; Stephanus liyzantius, s.''. rprrot). The 
Grynean grove of .Xpollo is mentioned by Virgil {Rcl. vi. 73). It is 
described by .Servius (on \’irgil, l.c.) as “a place clothed at all times 
with many trees, reeds, and flowers of various sorts, and abounding also 
in springs.’’ The sanctuary is mentioned in I’ergamene inscriptions 
(Frankel, Inschriftcn von Peryamort, i. Nos. 13, 158). 

22 . I. a temple of Themis. Prof. U. Kohler conjectured (Mittheil. 
d. a’ch. Inst, in Athen, 3 (1877), p. 236) that this was the small 
rectangtilar building of which the foundations were discovered on the 
middle ternace, to the west of the sanctuary of Aesculapius and immedi- 
ately south of the large mediaeval cistern (see above, p. 237). This 
conjecture was approved by Prof. Milchhofer (‘.Athen,’ p. 196). But 
It IS now said that the building in question is not Greek (.Miss Harrison, 
An, lent Athens, p. 330): and there seems to be no other foundation 
which would answer to that of a temple between the sanctuary of 
.Aesculapius and the Music Hall of Herodes .Atticus. It would appear, 
therefore, that the temple of Themis, together with the sanctuaries of 
Vulgar .Aphrodite, Earth, and Green Demeter mentioned by Pausanias 
below (s must have been situated at the south-we- ern foot of the 
.Acrnpoiis, somewhere between the Music Hall of Herodes and the 
entrance to the Acropolis. But the ex.act site of none of them has as yet 
been determined. For other s.anctuaries and altars of Themis, see Index. 

22. I. a barrow erected in memory of Hippolytus. Beside the 
Acropolis there was a sanctuarv' of Aphrodite, vvho was here called ‘.\phro- 
dite in memory* of flippolvtus ’ (<</»’ Tr‘~oAi’Toi). This sanctuary was 
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said to have been founded by Phaedra out of love to Hippolytus, and is 
described by Euripides as being situated beside the Acropolis and in 
sight of Troezen. See Euripides, Hi^olytus, 30 sqq., with the scholiast ; 
Diodorus, iv. 62; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1329. An inscription 
(C. I. i. No. 2 1 2) seems to show that ‘ in memory of Hippolytus ’ was 
the official designation of the goddess at this shrine. It is natural to 
suppose that this sanctuary of ‘Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus’ 
was near the barrow or tomb of Hippolytus. Euripides has given two 
indications of its situation, namely, that it was beside the Acropolis and 
within sight of Troezen. Now the coast of Troezen is visible from the 
middle terrace on the south side of the Acropolis (see above, p. iq,i> sq.')-, 
but if you go further west, the prospect is cut off by the Museum Hill. 
Hence it has been supposed that the sanctuary of ‘ Aphrodite in memory 
of Hippolytus ’ was on the middle terrace, immediately to the west of 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius. To this view it has been objected that 
there are no foundations of a temple on this terrace. But ancient 
writers (with the exception of Tzetzes, l.c., whose authority is worth very 
little) speak, not of a temple, but only of a sanctuary of Aphrodite, which 
may have been merely an enclosure with an altar. If, however, the 
sanctuary of ‘ Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus ’ was on this middle 
terrace, it can hardly have been, as was suggested above, near the 
barrow of Hippolytus ; for the barrow was near the temple of Themis, 
and, as we have seen, there are no foundations of a temple on this 
terrace. The sanctuary of ‘Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus ’ is not 
mentioned by Pausanias. It was formerly, indeed, believed to be 
identical with the sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite mentioned by him 
below ; but this appears to be a mistake (see note on § 3). Cp. Wachs- 
muth. Die Stadt Atken, l. p. 245 sq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 346 
sq.-, Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 196; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 330; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 328 sqq. ; P. Foucart, in But/, de Corr. 
HelUn. 13 (1889), p. 156 sq. 

22. I. his death was brought about by curses. Poseidon had 
promised Theseus that he would fulfil any three prayers which Theseus 
might make to him. Accordingly when Theseus, misled by Phaedra’s 
slander, cursed his son Hippolytus, Poseidon fulfilled the curse by 
sending a sea-monster which frightened the horses of Hippolytus, and 
so led to his death. See Euripides, Hippolytus, 43 sqq., 887 sqq., 
1 1 66 sqq. 

22. I. how the nurse sought to serve her by a bold bad deed. 

The nurse attempted in vain to persuade Hippolytus to gratify Phaedra’s 
guilty passion for him. See Euripides, Hi^olytus, 433 sqq. The 
scene between the nurse and Hippolytus is represented on existing wall- 
paintings and on the sculptured reliefs of sarcophaguses. 

See O. Jahn, Archaologische Beitrage, p. 300 sqq. ; Monumenti Inediti, 6 
(1857), pi. 1. ; H. Brunn, ‘ Hippolito e Fedra,’ Annali dell Instihdo, 29 (1857), 
p. 36 sqq.', W.. Hinck, ‘Due sarcofaghi riferihili al mito d* Ippolito e Fedra,’ 
Annali ddC InstitutOy 39 (1867), p. 109 sqq. ; A. Kalkmann, ‘ Ueber Darstellungen 
der Hippolytos-Sage,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 41 (1883), pp. 37-80, 105-154; 
Roscher’s Lexihon, i. p. 2685 sq. 
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22. I. The Troezenians have also a grave of Hippolytus. See 
ii. 32. 4. 

22. 2. Pallas and his sons revolted against Theseus etc. See 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 35 sqq. ; Philochorus, quoted by the scholiast on 
Euripides, l.c. ; Plutarch, Theseus, 13 ; A. Bruckner, ‘Das Reich des 
Pallas,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 16 (1891), pp. 200-234. Cp. 
Paus. i. 28. 10. 

22. 2. and laid the plot of death. By accusing him falsely of 
having attempted her virtue. See Euripides, Hippolytus, 857 sqq. 

22 . 2. There is a myrtle-tree at Troezen etc. See ii. 32. 3. 

22 . 3. Vulgar Aphrodite. Cp. vi. 25. i, note; viii. 32. 2 ; ix. 16. 
3 sq. According to Apollodorus, cited by Harpocration (s.v. TravSrjfios 
‘AippoSlrrf), Aphrodite was called Vulgar {Pandemos') at Athens because 
her image stood in the ancient market-place, where all the people used 
to meet in public assembly. A second explanation of the title was that 
Solon had established public brothels and with the produce had founded 
a sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite (Nicander, cited by Harpocration, l.c. 
and by Athenaeus, xiii. p. 569 d). A third explanation is given by 
Pausanias in the present passage. In modem times it has been held 
that Vulgar Aphrodite was identical with the ‘ Aphrodite in memory of 
Hippolytus’ (see note on § i), the latter being her official title, the 
former merely a popular epithet. See U. Kohler in Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), p. 247; A. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 196; 
Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 330. This view has, however, been disproved by 
the discovery of an inscription in which the epithet ‘ Vulgar’ {Pandemos) 
is applied to Aphrodite as an official title. The inscription, which was 
found in 1888 at the western foot of the Acropolis, between the bastion 
on which rests the temple of Victory and the southern bastion of Beuld’s 
gate to the Acropolis, contains a decree of the Council to the effect that 
at the time of the procession in honour of Vulgar Aphrodite the Com- 
missioners of Public Works {astunomot) should provide a dove for the 
purification of the sanctuary, anoint the altars, give the roofs a coat of 
pitch, wash the images, and provide a certain weight of purple dye. 
This decree was proposed by Hermeus “ in order that the Commissioners 
of Public Works for the time being may take care of the sanctuary of 
Vulgar Aphrodite according to the customs of our fathers.” The decree 
is dated in the priesthood of a lady, Hegesipyle, and in the archonship 
of Euthius (284/3 B-C.) See AeAriov ap^awXoyiKov, 1888, p. 187 sq. ; 
Bull, de Corn. HelUn. 13(1889), p. 162 sqq.-, Berliner philolog. Wochen- 
schrift, 9 (1889), p. 234. In 1889 there was found, in the same place, 
another inscription relating to the worship of Vulgar Aphrodite. It 
contains a dedication to “great, august Vulgar Aphrodite” by a certain 
Archinus and a priestess named Menecretia, daughter of Dexicrates, of 
the township Icaria. The inscription is mutilated, and the name of the 
deity whom Menecratia served as priestess is lost. But if, as is highly 
probable, the deity was Vulgar Aphrodite, the inscription proves that 
the priestess of Vulgar Aphrodite was a true-born Athenian burgess. 
The inscription, which seems to date from the fourth century B.C., is cut 
on what appears to have been the comice of a building. Above the 
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inscription three doves are carved in relief; and at the back of the blocks 
composing the comice are the holes in which the roof-beams were 
probably fitted. As the comice appears to have rested on a wall, not 
on pillars, the late Dr. LoUing thought that the building was not a 
temple, but that it may have been a house for the priestess and other 
officials of the sanctuary. See AeAriov dp^^aioXoyiKov, 1889, pp. 
127- 129; £u/i. de Corr. HelUrt. 13 (1889), p. i6o sqq. Another 
inscription, found in the same place and at the same time (1889) 
as the preceding, contains another dedication to Aphrodite, but in it 
the goddess does not bear the surname of Vulgar {Pandemos'). 
The inscription seems to date from the sixth century or the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C. See AeArtov dpxaioXoycKov, 
i88g, p. 126 sq. ; Bull.de Corr. Hellen. 13 (1889), p. 159 sq. The dis- 
covery of these three inscriptions close to the western entrance of the 
Acropolis makes it probable that the sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite 
was in this neighbourhood. According to Apollodorus, as we have 
seen, the image of Vulgar Aphrodite stood “in the ancient market- 
place.” It is possible that the market-place at one time extended 
up to the western foot of the Acropolis ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that Apollodorus’s statement as to the old market-place 
was nothing more than an inference from the surname Pandemos 
(literally, ‘ of all the people ’) borne by the goddess. At all events 
it seems clear that the sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite must be dis- 
tinguished from the sanctuary of ‘Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus’ 
(see note on § i), since we now know from inscriptions that both titles 
(‘Vulgar’ and ‘in memory of Hippolytus ’) were official designations of 
the goddess, and she could hardly have borne two distinct official titles 
at the same shrine. Cp. P. Foucart, ‘ Inscriptions de I’Acropole. Le 
temple d’Aphrodite Panddmos,’ Bull, de Corr. Hellin. 13 (1889), p. 156 
sqq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 328-334. Some marble 
doves which have been found on the slope of the Acropolis {Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), p. 248) may have been offerings dedicated 
in one or other of these sanctuaries of Aphrodite. That the dove was 
holy to Aphrodite is well known ; its special relation to Vulgar Aphrodite 
is proved by the provision for cleansing her sanctuary with a dove, as 
well as by the carvings on the comice of a building dedicated to her 
(see above). 

22. 3. Fersoasion. A sacrifice was annually offered to the goddess 
Persuasion (Isocrates, xv. 249). Her priestess seems to have had a 
special seat in the theatre (C. /. A. iii. No. 351). There was a sanctuary 
of Persuasion at Sicyon (ii. 7. 7), and another in the island of Thasos, 
as we learn from an archaic inscription {Bull, de Corr. Hellen. 6 (1882), 
P- 443)- 

22. 3- a sanctTiary of Earth, the Nursing-Mother, and of Green 
Demeter. It is said that the first to sacrifice to Earth the Nursing- 
Mother on the Acropolis was Erichthonius, who set up an altar 
to her and made a rule that when people were sacrificing to any 
god they should first sacrifice to Earth the Nursing- Mother (Suidas, 
s.v. KovpoTpotfsos). The lads {epheboi) sacrificed to the Nursing- 
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Mother on the Acropolis {C. I. A. ii. No. 481, line 58 sq.) In a frag- 
mentary inscription found on the Acropolis the sacrifice of a pig to 
Earth the Nursing-Mother appears to be prescribed (C. LA. i. No. 4). 
Another stone, found in a Turkish bastion near the temple of Wingless 
Victory, bears the inscription : “ Entrance to the shrine of Blaute and 
the Nursing-Mother” (C. /. A. iit. No. 41 1). (Blaute was the name of 
a kind of sandal, and there was a hero, ghost, or spirit at Athens called 
‘ the hero of the blaute or sandal,’ because a shoemaker had dedicated 
a model of a blaute in stone. See Pollux, vii. 87. Blaute is described 
as “a place in Athens” by Hesychius, s.v. (iXavTrj.) Another stone 
with a fragmentary inscription, which was to be seen in the portal of 
the Acropolis a few years ago, is supposed to have marked the boundary 
of the precinct of Earth the Nursing- Mother (C.I.A. iv. No. 555 c, 
p. 55 ; Kohler, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen^ 2 (1877), p. 177). 
Solon spoke of Earth as the “buxom Nursing-Mother” (Frag. 43 in 
Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci^ 1. p. 438). Cp. Etynwl. Magnum, 
p. 529, line 50. 

That the sanctuary of Green Demeter was near the entrance to 
the Acropolis appears from a passage in Aristophanes (Lysistrata, 831 
sqq.), where the women, who are supposed to have taken possession of 
the Acropolis, see a man hurrying up the slope, beside the sanctuary of 
the Green Goddess. The scholiast on this passage of Aristophanes 
explains that the Green Goddess is Green Demeter, who had a sanctuary 
“ on the Acropolis,” in which the Athenians sacrificed in the month 
of Thargelion ; the authority to whom the scholiast refers is Philochorus. 
The scholiast on Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1600) describes the sanctuary of 
Green Demeter more correctly as “ near or beside the Acropolis,” and 
quotes a passage of Eupolis, “ I will go straight to the Acropolis ; for 1 
must sacrifice a ram to Green Demeter.” He adds that the worship 
had reference to the greenery of gardens ; and that sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess on the sixth of Thargelion (mid-May to mid- 
June). An inscription found to the south of the present entrance to the 
Acropolis records that a certain Isodotus, in obedience to an admonition 
received in a dream, had dedicated an image of the Nursing-Mother to 
Green Demeter and the Maid (Proserpine) (AeAriov dpyacoXoytKoy, 
1889, p. 130). Another inscription, found in the same place, records a 
dedication to Green Demeter by a priestess named Nicobule (At Ax. 
dp)(^aio\. l.c. ; cp. Bull, de Co?y. Hellen. 13 (1889), p. 167 sq.) Another 
inscription, containing a metrical oracle, mentions the sanctuary of 
Green Demeter as situated at the highest part of the city ; it was found 
in 1889 to the south-west of the Victory bastion (Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, 
in Athen, 18 (1893), pp. 192-198). The discov'ery of these inscriptions, 
coupled with the evidence of Aristophanes and Pausanias, makes it 
practically certain that the sanctuary of Green Demeter was close to 
the main (western) entrance to the Acropolis. A third Athenian inscrip- 
tion containing a dedication to Green Demeter is preserved (C. I. A. iii. 
No. 1 91). The priestess of Green Demeter had a seat reserved for her 
in the theatre (C. I. A. iii. No. 349), and received certain allowances of 
flesh, wheat, honey, oil, firewood, etc. (C. I. A. ii. No. 631). The name 
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of Green Demeter appears to occur in a treasure-list (( 7 . ii. No. 
722). 

Athens was not the only place where Green Demeter was worshipped. 
In the island of Myconus two sows (one of them pregnant) used to be 
sacrificed to Green Demeter on the twelfth day of the month Poseidon 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 373) ; and Comutus (De natura 
deorum, 28) says that in spring men sacrifice to Green Demeter with 
mirth and gladness at sight of the green earth with its promise of 
abundance. 

Pausanias implies that at Athens Earth the Nursing-Mother and 
Green Demeter shared a single sanctuary. This is not borne out by 
the evidence of the other ancient writers and of the inscriptions referred 
to above, which goes rather to show that these goddesses had separate 
sanctuaries. But if the sanctuaries were separate, they were probably 
beside each other, and situated near the western approach to the Acro- 
polis. Cp. Leake, Athens, l. p. 302 sqq.-, Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen, I. p. 246 sq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 349 ; U. Kohler, in 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), p. 177 ; Milchhdfer, ‘ Athen,’ 
p. 197; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 330; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, 
P- 334 sq. 

Earth was not the only goddess whom the Greeks called ‘the 
Nursing-Mother’ {KovpoTp6<f)0‘i). We find the same epithet applied to 
Demeter {Orphic Hymns, xl. 2 ; Hesychius, s.v. Kovporpo^Ms), Latona 
(Theocritus, xviii. 50), Artemis (Diodorus, v. 73 ; Orphic Hymns, xxxvi. 
8 ; cp. Paus. iv. 34. 6), Hecate (Hesiod, Theog. 450 ; Apollonius 
Rhodius, iii. 861, with the Scholiast), Aphrodite {Anthol. Palat. vi. 
318 ; [Herodotus,] Life of Homer, 30 ; Athenaeus, xiii. p. 592 a). Peace 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 228; Euripides, Bacchae, 419), and the 
Nymphs (Servius, on Virgil, Eel. x. 62). See Stephani, in Conipte Rendu 
(St. Petersburg) for 1859, pp. 133-136 (from whom the references just 
given are borrowed). 

22 . 4. There is but one entrance to the Acropolis etc. The 
Acropolis of Athens is a long and lofty mass of rock extending east and 
west. On the north and east it is naturally steep, but on the south side 
its slope was originally much more gradual than at present. Hence to 
strengthen the fortress on the south side recourse was had to art. The 
face of the rock on the western half of the south side, above the sanctu- 
ary of Aesculapius, was scarped ; while on the eastern half of the same 
side, above the Dionysiac theatre, a lofty wall was built. On its western 
side the Acropolis slopes gently down towards the Areopagus, and here 
was always, at least in historical times, the public entrance to the 
fortress. There was, indeed, a staircase leading down from the north 
side of the Acropolis to the sanctuary of Aglaurus (see note on i. 18. 
2) ; and a little to the east of this staircase there is a natural rift in the 
rock in which another staircase was built in the middle ages. But 
neither of these approaches was open to the public. In addition there 
is a prehistoric staircase leading down to the lower town from a point 
to the east of the Erechtheum ; it was discovered a few years ago. 

The top of the Acropolis is a plateau which rises somewhat towards 
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1. Gate excavated by Beul4. 

2. Altar. 

3. Polygonal wall. 

4. Modern entrance (now disused). 

4a. Low step and niche cut in rock ; 
probably the shrme of Aegeus (see 
vol. 2. p. 262). 

5. Temple of M'lngless Victory. 
b. Propylaea. 

7. Monument of Agrippa. 

8. Passage to Clepsydra spring. 

9 HealthAihena(seevol. 2. p. zjjsf ///. ) 
10 Cistern. 

11. Water-channel. 

12. Pelasgian fortification-wall. 

13. Precinct of Brauronian Artemis. 

14 Rock-cut steps. 

15 Chalkotkeke'i (see vol 2 p. 297) 
lb Staircase in wall. 

17, Supporting wall. 

18 Ancient building, 

19. Offerings of Attains 

20 Modem museum. 

21 Foundations under ‘Small Museum 

22 Parthenon. 

23 Terrace steps. 

24. P'ruit-beanng Eartli (see vol. 2 p. 

299). 

25. Cisterns. 

26. Temple of Rome and Augu<=;tus (see 

vol. 2. p. 320 w/ }. 

27 Terrace (highest point). 

28. Modem outwork 
29 Foundations of prehistoric palace 

30. Staircase and entrance 

31. Erechlheum. 

32. Paved terrace 

33 Cuttings in rock. 

34 01<I temple rif Athena iPie-Persian 

temple). 


35. Foundations of Pelasgian dwellings. 

36. Rectangular building. 

37. Hall with cistern below it. 

38. Staircase leading from Acropolis to 

precinct of Aglaums. 

39. Ancient well-house. 

40. Position of great bronze image of 

' Athena (Athena Promachos). 

I 41. Base. 

42. Theatre of Dionysus. 

43. Ancient circular orchestra. 

44. Two temples of Dionysus. 

45. Monument of Thrasyllus (see vol 2. 

p. 230 sq.). 

I 46. Columns which supported tripods 
(see vol. 2. p. 232). 

47. Sanctuary of Aesculapius. 

48. Grotto and spring. 

40 Shaft of well? (see vol 2. p. 236). 
50 Terrace-wall with boundary inscrip- 
tion (see voi. 2. p. 236 sq , ). 

I 51. Colonnade of Eumenes (see vol 2. 

I p. 240 sq . ). 

; 52. Music Hall of Herodes Atlicus (see 
vol 2 p. 241 sq.\. 

53. Clepsydra spring. 

54. Cave of Apollo. 

55. Cave. 

56. Subterranean winding passage 
57 Cleft in the rock with staircase 

58. Inscribed rock. 

59. Votive niches in the rock. 

60. Hollows in the rock. 

6r Ruined chapel of the Seraphim. 

62. Chapel of St. Simeon. 

63. Chapel of St. George. 

I j- Remains of ancient walls. 

66 Ancient road. 
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the east, attaining its highest point (512 feet above the sea) to the 
north-east of the Parthenon. The length of the plateau from east to 
west is about 300 metres (328 yards) ; its greatest breadth from north 
to south, after the artificial elevation of the south side, is about 135 
metres (148 yards). 

See Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 200; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 336; E. 
Curtius, Stadtgeschickte, p. 49. 

The antiquary Polemo wrote a work in four books on the votive 
offerings in the Acropolis (Strabo, ix. p. 396) ; and the Athenian 
Heliodorus, who wrote some time after the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.), devoted fifteen books to the description of the Acropolis 
(Athenaeus, vi. p. 229 e ; cp. Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. Muller, 4. p. 425). 
It is probable that Pausanias consulted these works in writing his own 
account of the Acropolis ; at least if he did not, he should have done so. 
But we have no positive evidence that he did. Of modern books, 
besides those which deal with the topography of Athens in general, 
there are special works on the Acropolis by E. Beule {F Acropole 
d'Athenes, Paris, 1853) and Mr. Adolf Bdtticher {Die Akropolis von 
Athen, Berlin, 1888). Pausanias’s description of the Acropolis has been 
edited separately, enriched with plans, elevations, and a most useful 
collection of illustrative passages from ancient authors and insciiptions, 
by Otto Jahn and Prof. A. Michaelis {Pausaniae Descriptio arcis 
Athenarum, ed. O. Jahn. Editio altera recognita ab Ad. Michaelis, 
Bonnae, 1880). 

22. 4 . The portal (Propylaea) has a roof of white marble etc. 
The great portal of the Acropolis, the remains of which are still amongst 
the most splendid monuments of ancient Greece, was built under the 
administration of Pericles in the fifth century b.c. The architect was 
Mnesicles. We are told that the building was begun in the archonship 
of Euthymenes (437/6 B.C.) and completed in five years, and that the 
sum spent on it was 2012 talents or about ^6424, 000 (Harpocration 
and Suidas, s.v. TrpoTrvXaia : Plutarch, Pericles, 13; cp. Thucydides, 
ii. 13; Diodorus, xii. 40; Plutarch, De gloria Atheniensiiim, 8; 
Schol. on Demosthenes, iii. 25, p. 35). It was always reckoned, with 
the Parthenon, among the glories of Athens (Demosthenes, xxii. 13, p. 
597 ; id., xxiii. 207, p. 68g ; Phoenicides, cited by Athenaeus, xiv. p. 
652 d ; Cicero, De re publica, iii. 32. 44 ; Plutarch, De gloria Atheni- 
ensittm, 7 ; Dio Chrysostom, Or. ii. vol. i. p. 27, ed. Dindorf ; Himerius, 
Eel. xxxi. 8). Epaminondas told the Thebans that they should carry 
off the portal to Thebes and set it up before the Cadmea (.\eschines, ii. 
105). Fragments of the accounts of the moneys expended on the con- 
struction of the portal have been preserved in inscriptions {C. 1. A. i. Nos. 
314, 315 ; cp- C. I. A. iv. No. 315 a b c; Jahn-Michaelis, Pausaniae 
descriptio arcis, p. 39). One of these inscriptions (C. I. A. i. No. 314) 
mentions the archonship of Euthymenes (437/6 B.c.), thus confirming 
the date assigned by our authorities to the commencement of the 
building. 

The present entrance to the Acropolis is through the gate which is 
known as Beule’s Gate, from the French archaeologist E. Beule, who 
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discovered it in 1853, the gate having been down to that time 
concealed within the wall of a Turkish fortification. This gate- 
way is exactly opposite and parallel to the central portico of the 
great portal (Propylaea). It consists of a marble wall pierced with a 
Doric doorway and flanked by two square towers built of common 
stone. It total breadth is less than 23 metres (75 ft. 5 in.) The 
doorway is 3.87 metres (12 ft. 6 in.) high by 1.75 metres (5|^ feet) 
wide ; it lies exactly in the axis of the central opening of the great 
portal (Propylaea). The marble wall which forms the central part of 
Beule’s gate is constructed of blocks brought from a monument which, 
as we learn from the inscription built in above the gate (C. /. A. ii. No. 
1 246), was erected by Nicias, son of Nicodemus, in commemoration of a 
scenic victory won by him with a chorus in the archonship of Neaechmus 
(320/19 B.c.) From the remains of this monument built into the 
gate and lying around Dr. Dbrpfeld was able to restore its plan. It 
resembled the front of a temple, with six Doric columns supporting a 
Doric architrave with a rather low gable (pediment). When first 
discovered, the mutules and triglyghs still retained a colouring of red 
and blue. Dr. Ddrpfeld conjectures that the monument of Nicias stood 
on the slope of the Acropolis at a point immediately to the north-east of 
the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus. Here there are strong and well- 
built foundations, which Dr. Ddrpfeld holds to be those of the monument 
of Nicias. He conjectures that the old road from the sanctuary of 
.Aesculapius to the Acropolis passed over the ground now occupied by 
the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus ; and that hence when the Music 
Hall was built (about 161 A.D.) the line of the road had to be deflected 
and carried round the north-east side of the Music Hall. This would 
necessitate the pulling down of Nicias’s monument which blocked the 
way. Hence Dr. Dorpfeld concludes that the monument of Nicias was 
taken down and Beule’s gate constructed out of its materials at the 
same time that the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus was built, namely 
about 161 .“v.D. 

See E. Beule, L Acropole d’Athenes, i. p. 99 sqq, ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 
358 sqq. ; W. Dorpfeld, ‘ Das choragische Monument des Nikias,’ Mittheil d 
arch Inst in Athen, 10 (1885), pp. 219-230; U. Kohler, ‘Die choregische 
Inschritt des ^ikias, ib. pp. 231-236; Gmde-Joanne, I. p. 41 sq. ; Baedeker, ^ p, 
59 : \\. Dorpfeld, ‘ Zum chorqjischen Monumente des Nikias,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athcn, 14 (1889), pp. 63-66 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 344-350. 

From the inside of Beule’s Gate a ruined marble staircase, 72 feet 
in width, leads up to the portal (Propylaea). The staircase is of 
Roman date and concealed the original ascent, which seems, from its 
remains, to have been a path winding up the rocky slope. At the head 
of this staircase we reach the portal (Propylaea). This magnificent 
structure of Pentelic marble, the greater part of which is still standing 
consists of a central portion facing a little to the south of west, with two 
wings flanking the approach to it on the north-west and south-west. 

The central portion contains the portal proper, which is a wall 
pierced by five openings. The middle opening or chief gateway is 
24 ft. 2 in. high and 13 ft, 8 in. wide; the two gateways on either side 
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of It are 17 ft. 8 m. high and 9I ft. wide ; and the two side gateways 
are li ft. 3 in. high and 4 ft. 9 in. wide. These five gateways were 
closed by massive gates. Before and behind this waU with its five 


O 

£ 



ownings were porticos. The outer or western portico, about 59 feet 
wi e by 49 feet deep, has six Doric columns in front and two rows of 
onic columns (three columns in each row) in the interior. The two rows 
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of Ionic columns are at right angles to the front row of Doric columns, 
and flank the central passage which runs through the portico to the 
middle or chief gateway. The Doric columns in front are 28 ft. high, 
and vary in diameter from 5 ft. 3 in. at the bottom to 3 ft. 1 1 in. under 
the capital. The flutes, separated by sharp edges, are twenty on each 
column. These front columns, being Doric, have no bases but rise 
directly from the stylobate. The two columns at the ends of the row 
retain their capitals with pieces of the architrave. The four middle 
columns have lost their capitals as well as the architrave. The space 
between the two central columns is 12 ft. 7 in. ; while the intervals 
between the other columns vary from 5 ft. loj in. to 6 ft. 7 in. The 
Ionic columns in the interior of the portico have, of course, bases. 
They were originally 33 ft. 7 in. high. Their shafts measure 3 ft. 2 in. 
in diameter at the base and have twenty-four flutes separated by blunt 
edges. These Ionic columns, of which the capitals are now wanting, sup- 
ported the marble roof which Pausanias admired so much. Many of the 
marble coffers of the ceiling are preserved and exhibit clearly the 
pattern of the golden stars which adorned them. They mostly lie 
inside the portal, on its north-eastern side. The portico rests on four 
high steps ; but the central passage through it, instead of having steps, 
rises gradually, so that chariots could drive up it ; the ruts in which the 
wheels ran can still be seen in the rock. At the inner side (back) of 
the portico, a flight of five steps leads up to the four side gateways ; 
each step is about a foot high ; the first four steps are of Pentelic 
marble, the uppermost is of black Eleusinian stone. The middle gate- 
way, through which the main roadway passes, is without steps, so that 
chariots could drive through it. The inner or eastern portico, into 
which the five gateways open, has the same width (59 feet) as the 
western portico, but it is shallower, its depth being only 19 feet. Like 
the western portico it has six Doric columns in front ; they rest on a 
stylobate which is raised by two steps above the central roadway. Five 
of these columns still bear their capitals, and two of them are still 
joined by a block of the architrave. 

The north-west wing, the best-preserved part of the whole structure, 
consists of a chamber nearly square (35 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft. 5 in.) with a 
portico (35 ft. 3 in. wide by 13 ft. deep) on its southern side. As this 
portico faces south, it is at right angles to the outer portico of the 
central building, which faces west. Its front is composed of three 
Doric columns between antae. The columns are 19 ft. high, and vary 
in diameter from 3! feet at the base to feet under the capitals. 
They still support the architrave and a plain frieze of triglyphs and 
metopes. The walls of the square chamber at the back of this portico 
are still preserved to their full height. The chamber was lighted from 
the portico by a door and two windows in the partition wall. The door 
is 14 ft. high and 9 ft. 4 in. wide. Curiously enough the two windows 
are not placed symmetrically with regard to the door. This square 
chamber was probably the room in which were the paintings described 
by Pausanias. Hence in modern times it is commonly known as the 
Pinukotheke, or picture gallery. As the walls show no trace of having 
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been prepared to receive stucco, it is supposed that the pictures must 
have been easel-pieces, not wall-paintings. 

The south-western wing is much smaller than the north-western one, 
consisting merely of a portico facing north, without any chamber behind 
it. The front of the portico corresponds to and matches with the front 
of the north-western portico which faces it ; it consists of three Doric 
columns between antae. But the portico itself is not so long as its 
front ; its back wall stops, not opposite the western anta, but opposite 
the third column, with which it is joined by an architrave. Thus the 
western anta was a mere sham ; it had no wall behind it and was 
clearly erected merely to make the front of the south-west wing match 
the front of the north-west wing, that the eyes of persons ascending to 
the portal might not be offended by the want of symmetry between the 
wings. Hence, though the fronts of the two wings match each other, 
the south-west wing is smaller than the north-west wing in two directions : 
its portico does not extend so far to the west, and it has no chamber at 
the back of the portico to the south, corresponding to the chamber 
which forms the back part of the north-western wing. The reason of 
this want of symmetry between the wings has been plausibly explained 
by Dr. Ddrpfeld. He points out that if the south-western wing had 
been made as large as the north-western one, it would have encroached 
on the precinct of the Wingless Victory on the west and on the precinct 
of the Brauronian Artemis on the south. Probably therefore the south- 
western wing, which the architect had intended to make equal in size 
to the north-western wing, was curtailed in these two directions in 
deference to the opposition of the priests of the Wingless Victory and 
Brauronian Artemis, who would naturally object to sacrifice part of the 
sacred precincts for a purely decorative purpose. 

Dr. Ddrpfeld has also made it probable that the original plan of 
Mnesicles was curtailed in two other directions. It seems that 
Mnesicles intended to add two large halls on the north-east and south- 
east sides of the portal (Propylaea). The north-east hall was to be 
enclosed on the south by the northern wall of the central building ; on 
the west it was to be enclosed by the eastern wall of the north-west 
wing ; on the east it was to have an open front with a row of columns. 
This is proved by (i) the cornice running round the two walls which 
would have been the inner walls of the hall on the south and west, but 
which at present, being merely the outer walls of the central building and 
south-west wing, have no need of such a comice ; (2) the holes in the 
walls for the reception of the roof-beams above the comice ; and (3) 
an anta facing north at the south-east corner of the projected hall and 
clearly intended to receive an architrave coming from the north. The 
north-east hall was to have extended further north than the north wall 
of the north-west wing ; for the eastern wall of this wing, which was to 
have been the western wall of the hall, does not stop at the point where 
it is met by the north wall of the wing but projects beyond it to the 
north. Probably the hall was to be continued north till it met the 
fortification wall of the Acropolis. It is clear that the architect not 
only planned but fully expected to execute this north-east hall ; the 
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holes prepared for the roof-beams are enough to prove it. The cause 
which prevented him from carrying out his design was probably the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war which took place in 431 B.C., the 
year after the portal (Propylaea) is said to have been finished. 

On the south-east side of the portal the architect projected a similar 
hall, for the anta is still to be seen at what would have been the north- 
east comer of the hall. But the absence of a comice and of holes for 
the reception of roof-beams on what would have been the northern and 
part of the western walls of the hall (namely the southern wall of the 
central building and the eastern wall of the south-west wing) proves 
that the architect had given up his intention of building a south-east 
hall before he relinquished the hope of building a north-east hall. The 
abandonment of the south-east hall was therefore probably caused, not 
by the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, but by the opposition of the 
priests of the Brauronian Artemis, from whose sacred precinct a large 
slice would have been cut off by the construction of such a hall. 

The portal (Propylaea) seems to have remained nearly as Mnesicles 
left it down to about 1656, when some gunpowder, which the Turks 
kept in it, blew up and shattered most of the roof. Nevertheless when 
Wheler and Spon visited Athens in 1676, the west front of the portal, 
with its pediment, seems to have been still entire, and the Ionic columns 
in the interior of the outer (western) portico still supported some of the 
marble beams of the roof. 

Among the ruins of the portal of Pericles which I have been 
describing there have been found traces and remains of an older portal. 
The remains consist of a wall about 20 feet long and a few feet high, 
with a short wall joining it at right angles and terminated by a marble 
anta. These remains are to be seen immediately to the south of 
Pericles’s portal (Propylaea), the longer of the two walls abutting in 
a direction from south-west to north-east against the southern wall 
of the central portion of Pericles’s portal. The continuation of 
the wall to the north-east must have been pulled down to make 
room for Pericles’s portal. Other traces of this older portal 
are to be seen in the shape of parallel cuttings in the rock in 
the central passage which runs through Pericles’s portal. These 
cuttings are clearly the beds in which the blocks forming the lowest 
course of a wall were laid. If the line of this wall be produced to the 
south-east, and the line of the existing wall of the old portal be produced 
to the north-east, the two lines will meet at right angles. We thus 
learn that the older portal faced south-west, and that it formed a 
rectangle, of which the south-eastern and north-eastern sides measured 
about 44 feet each. When this older portal was planned and whether 
it was ever finished are questions which we cannot answer. It is 
commonly thought to have been a work of Cimon, but this is a mere 
conjecture. 

Pausanias makes no mention of the statue of Agrippa, though it 
must have been a ver>' conspicuous object on his left hand as he ascended 
toward the portal. The lofty quadrangular pedestal which supported 
the statue still stands immediately to the west of the north-west wing of 
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the portal, opposite the temple of Wingless Victory. It measures 55 
feet in height by 12^ and 10 feet in the sides. The lowest part is of 
limestone ; the pedestal proper is of Hymettian marble surmounted 
with a cornice of white marble. The inscription on the west side of the 
pedestal (C. /. A. iii. 575) states that the statue was erected by the people 
in honour of their benefactor Marcus Agrippa, who had been thrice 
consul. As Agrippa was consul for the third time in 27 B.C., the statue 
must have been set up sometime between that year and 12 E.C., the 
date of Agrippa’s death. The marks on the top of the pedestal show 
that Agrippa must have been represented in a chariot drawn by two or 
four horses. 

See Wheler, foumey in Greece, p. 358 sq. ; Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athens, 2 (1787), ch. v. pp. 37-42, with plates i.-xi. ; Leake, Athens, i. p. 527 
sq. ; Beule, UAcropole d'Ath'enes, I. p. 162 sqq.-, S. Ivanoff, ‘Sulla grande 
Scalinata de’ propUei dell’ Acropoli d’ Atene,’ .jKKa/f delF Institute, 33(1861), 
pp. 275-293 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 362 sqq. ; L. Julius, ‘ Ueber den Siidfliigel 
der Propylaeen und den Tempel der Athena Nike zu Athen,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, i (1876), pp. 216-228 ; id., ‘ Die Gemalde des Polygnot in der 
Pinakothek der Propylaen zu Athen,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 
pp. 192-194 ; C. Robert, ‘ Der Aufgang zur Akropolis,’ in v. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorlFs Aus Kydathen, pp. 172-194 ; R. Bohn, Die Propylaeen der Akropolis zu 
Athen (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1882); Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ pp. 200-202; \V. 
Dorpfeld, ‘Die Propylaen der Akropolis von Athen,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 10 (1885), pp. 38-56, 131-144; Guide-Joanne, 1. pp. 45-471 Baedeker,® 
pp. 59 ra,, 63-65 ; A. Bdtticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, pp. 175-187 ; Lolling, 

‘ Athen,’ pp. 339-341 ; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, s.v. ‘ Propylaen,’ pp. 1414-1422 : 
Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 350-361 ; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, p. 
147 sqq. 

22. 4 . Whether the statues of the horsemen represent the sons 
of Xenophon etc. There appear to have been two statues of single 
horsemen, facing each other on opposite sides of the road which led up 
to the portal (Propylaea) of the Acropolis. Portions of the inscribed 
bases and pedestals of both statues have been found. The inscribed 
base and pedestal of the statue which stood on the south side of the 
ascent were found in 1889 near the south-west corner of the Parthenon, 
and have been set up in their original position, namely, between the 
south-west wing of the portal and the little staircase which leads up 
from the main ascent to the temple of Wingless Victory. The pedestal 
which supported the other statue stands on the opposite (north) side of 
the main ascent, at the south-western comer of the south-west wing of 
the portal (Propylaea) ; but only a small fragment of the inscribed base 
which crowned this northern pedestal has been found as yet (C. /. A. iv. 
P- 104, No. 418 h; Miitheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 5 (1880), p. 317 
sq. ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 57). The southern 
pedestal is composed of a number of blocks of Pentelic marble, sur- 
mounted by a slab of Hymettian marble. On its two broad flat surfaces 
this slab of Hymettian marble bears marks which show that each of 
these surfaces, at different times, supported a statue ; but the marks on 
the two surfaces are so different that they cannot be those of the same 
statue. Further, on each of the two longer of the narrow sides of the 
slab the following inscription is carved : — 
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Hot Hitttttjs oHh Tov iroXffiwv, HiTnrap^^ov 

Tov AaKcSat/tovio, Upovdiro. 

Avkios iiroirj(T€V ’HXevdtpevi Mvpovos. 

“ The cavalry (dedicated this out of the spoils which they took) from 
the enemy when Lacedaenionius, Xenophon, and Pronapes were 
colonels. Lycius of Eleutherae, son of Myron, made (this statue).” 
On the two opposite sides of the stone this inscription reads a different 
way up. 

These facts seem to show that the statue which stood on this slab 
was at some time taken down, the slab reversed, a different statute 
placed on it, and the same inscription carved, the other way up, on the 
side opposite to that which bore the original inscription. 

The original statues cannot have been made later than 437 B.C., 
the date when Pericles’s portal was begun. For the two pedestals which 
supported them are contemporary with, and form integral parts of, the 
portal, having been clearly included in the architect’s original design. 
From the inscription it appears that the two statues were dedicated by 
the Athenian cavalry in commemoration of some feat of arms. But 
down to the middle of the fifth century B.C. a native Athenian cavalry 
hardly existed, its place being supplied by hired regiments of Thessalian 
horse. But soon after that date the Athenians seem to have wakened 
up to their deficiency in this arm, and to have enrolled a fine body of 
native cavalry, which they regarded with patriotic pride, as we may 
infer from the conspicuous place which the cavalry occupies on the 
sculptured frieze of the Parthenon. At some time, therefore, between 
about 450 and 437 B.C. may have been won the victory which the 
Athenian cavalry commemorated by these two statues placed at the 
entrance to the Acropolis. H. G. Lolling conjectured that the campaign 
may have been the one in which Euboea was conquered by Pericles 
(446 B.C.) Lacedaemon ius, one of the colonels in command, may 
have been Lacedaemonius the son of Cimon (Thucydides, i. 45). It is 
remarkable that three cavalry colonels (hipparchoi) are mentioned in 
the inscription ; so far as we know from other sources the regular 
number was two (.Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 61). The sculptor 
Lycius, who made one at least of the two commemorative statues, was 
believed by H. Brunn to have flourished in 01 . 90 (420-417 B.C. ; see 
note on v. 22. 3) ; but the discovery of this inscribed base seems to prove 
that Lycius must have been at wmrk twenty years or more before that 
date. It must be obseived, however, that neither of the two inscriptions 
on the base is as old as the middle of the fifth century B.C. ; from certain 
peculiarities in the shapes of the letters Lolling inferred that both are 
merely copies of the original inscription, made at different dates by 
masons who did not succeed perfectly in their attempts to imitate the 
old characters. If Lolling was right, the slab which bears these 
inscriptions cannot ha\e belonged to the original monument. This is 
confirmed by the nature of its material, namely Hymettian marble, 
which was hardly used at all for inscriptions at Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. It would seem to follow that the original statue w'ith its 
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inscribed base was at some time destroyed or carried off, and was 
afterwards replaced by a copy. 

In addition to the two copies of the inscription just discussed, the 
pedestal in question bears the following inscription : — 

o Sijpos 

rep[/i]at'£K[bv Ka]t(rapa 
0eou 2!e[/8a(rTo{’ tyyovov. 

“ The people (dedicated this statue of) Germanicus Caesar, descendant 
of the divine Augustus.” This inscription is cut, not on the slab of 
Hymettian marble which bore the statue, but on a block of the pedestal 
immediately under it. It shows that the statue of the horseman on the 
pedestal was, by the adulation of the Athenians, converted into a statue 
of Germanicus, probably in i8 A.D., when he visited Athens and was 
received with the most elaborate marks of respect (Tacitus, Annals, 
ij- S3)- 

Pausanias’s conjecture that the two statues of horsemen may have 
represented the sons of Xenophon is not a happy one, for the sons of 
Xenophon were not yet born when these statues were put up. His eye 
would seem to have caught the name of Xenophon on the inscription ; 
he jotted it down without copying the rest of the inscription ; and 
then rashly propounded his conjecture. The later inscription, which 
referred the southern of the two statues to Germanicus, he either over- 
looked or purposely disregarded. 

See C. I. A. iv, p. 183 rjt. ; Lolling, in AeATior dpx^-i-O^oyiKm, 1SS9, 
pp. 179-199; Journal of Hellenic Studies, ll (1890), p. 211 ; E. 
Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, pp. 159, 259 sq., 299. 

22. 4. On the right of the portal is a temple of Wingless 
Victory. The goddess whom Pausanias here and elsewhere (iii. IS- 7> 
V. 26. 6) calls the Wingless \'ictory rvas more properly described as 
Victory Athena, that is, Athena in the character and with the attributes 
of Victory (Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. Xi'ki; ’K 0 t)vd.\ .Sophocles, 
Philoctctes, 134; Eustathius, on Homer, II. xxi. 410 ; C. I. A. i. p. 88 sq.. 
No. 189 a, lines 3, 7, 19 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 163 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 471, line 
14)- Her image was of wood and represented the goddess as wingless, 
with a pomegranate in her right hand and a helmet in her left (Harpo- 
cration and Suidas, l.c. ; Pausanias mentions the wooden image in v. 
26. 6). In Greek art the personification of Victory was regularly 
represented as a winged woman but as the goddess of this temple was 
not a mere personification of Victory but the goddess .Vthena herself, 
who was always wingless, it was perfectly natural that she should here 
be represented without wings. There was therefore no need to explain 
her want of wings in the way which Pausanias did (iii. i 5- 7 note). -A. 
tow-, picked out for its beauty, was sacrificed to her {C. I. A. ii. No. 163 ; 
C.I.A. ii. No. 471, line 14). 

The tiny but elegant temple of Victory Athena (or the W ingless 
^fictory-, as Pausanias calls her) is still standing in fair preservation on 
the western extremity of the Acropolis rock, on the south side of the 
VOL. n S 
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ascent to the Propylaea. The precipitous sides of the rocky spur are 
faced with masonry forming a massive bastion 26 feet high, on the 
summit of which the temple stands. After being seen and described by 
Wheler in 1676 the temple was pulled down about 1685 by the Turks, 
who erected a battery on the site. When the battery was removed in 
1835 the remains of the temple were discovered by Ross, Schaubert, 
and Hansen, who out of the remains rebuilt the temple as it now stands. 
The gables are wanting and only a few fragments of the roof have been 
found ; but otherwise the building is almost entire. It is of the Ionic 
order, and consists of a single cella^ opening to the east, with a portico 
of four columns at each front (east and west). The material is Pentelic 
marble. The temple rests on a three-stepped base, which on the highest 
step measures 27 ft. 2 in. long from east to west by 18 ft. 3J in. broad 
from north to south. The height of the columns, including base and 
capital, is 13 ft. 4 in. ; their diameter above the base is i ft. 10 in. ; 
the height of the entablature (architrave, frieze, and cornice) is 3 ft. 
8.1 in. Each of the shafts of the columns is composed of a single 
block of marble and has twenty-four flutes. Above the architrave a 
frieze, sculptured in high relief, runs all round the temple ; it is 86 ft. 
long and i ft. 5J, in. high. Four panels of the north and west sides of 
the frieze were found by Lord Elgin and removed to England. They 
arc now in the British Museum and their place is taken by casts in 
terra-cotta. The scene represented on the east frieze appears to be a 
council of the gods ; it has been interpreted by Mr. Bruno Sauer as the 
gods sitting in judgment on Europe and .Lsia. But the figures are so 
nuitilated that they can hardly be recognised ; the goddess standing in 
the middle with a shield is perhaps Athena. Scenes of battle occupy 
the three other sides of the frieze. On the west side the combat is 
between Greeks and Greeks, on the north and south sides between Greeks 
and barbarians. The barbarians, who are both on horse and on foot, 
appear by their costume to be Persians. The cdla is 16 ft. long ; the 
entrance to it is between two pillars which were connected with the antae 
by a railing or b.alustrade. 

The platform on the east, north and south sides of the temple was 
paved with marble. This p.arement is still nearly entire on the north 
.side but on the cast side only three slabs remain, and on the south side 
only one. On its west side the temple was built close to the edge of 
the bastion, so that there was no room here for a pavement. In the 
paiement immediately opposite the middle of the east front are the 
marks of what is believed to have been the altar mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion (C. /. A. ii. No. 163) on which the cow was sacrificed. There 
was a statue of the triple Hecate by .Tlcamenes beside the temple 
Pans. ii. 30. 2 note'. 

Round the precipitous sides of the bastion on which the temple 
stood there ran a breast-high parapet composed of marble slabs which 
were clamped together and supported a bronze railing. The sockets 
into which the marble slabs of the parapet fitted can still be seen on the 
north and west sides of the temple. Some of the slabs as well as a 
number of fragments of the parapet or balustrade, as it is commonly 
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though less correctly called, were found in the course of excavations 
made on the site in 1835, 1852, and 1880. Three pieces of the parapet 
were found on the south side of the Acropolis in 1877 ; and in 1893 
Mr. V. W. Yorke discovered three more fragments at the foot of the 
Victory bastion. The outer side of the parapet was adorned with 
a series of figures in moderately high relief, the remains of which 
are amongst the most beautiful specimens of ancient sculpture 
e.xtant. The reliefs represent a number of winged \'ictories in various 
attitudes. One of them is erecting a trophy by fastening" a helmet to a 
pole ; another, the most beautiful of all, is stooping to adjust the sandal 
on her right foot ; two others are leading a cow to be sacrificed. Another 
seems to have been represented in the act of sacrificing a cow by 
kneeling on the back of the animal and plunging a knife into it. This 
last group, of which only a fragment survives, was perhaps the original 
of a number of similar representations which have come down to us 
from antiquity (see A. H. Smith, ‘Kike sacrificing a bull,’ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, ^ (1886), pp. 275-285). The slabs are 1.05 metres 
(about 3 ft. 3|- in.) high. A narrow staircase, of the same date as the 
bastion, led up to the temple from the main ascent to the Propylaea. 
Five steps of this staircase are still preserved. The parapet or balus- 
trade, after following the north side of the bastion as far east as the 
staircase, turned south and skirting the west side of the staircase 
ended where the staircase ends. 

We have no positive information as to the date when the temple 
was built, but that it is a work of the fifth century u.C. may be regarded 
as certain. It used to be commonly supposed that the temple was built 
by Cimon as a trophy of his victories ; but archaeologists are now 
generally agreed in referring the foundation of the temple to the age of 
Pericles. But the question whether the temple was built before or after 
or during the construction of the Propylaea has given rise to consider- 
able divergence of opinion. The architectural evidence afforded by the 
platform on which the temple stands and the staircase leading up to it 
has been examined in recent years by Mr. P. Walters with great care. 
He comes to the conclusion that the bastion on which the temple stands 
existed in its present form before the Propylaea was begun in 437 B.C., 
and that the axis of the Propylaea was determined by the line of the 
already existing north wall of the bastion ; but that, on the other hand, 
the temple of Victory Athena was not yet built rvhen the Propylaea 
was begun. Mr. Wolters supposes that the bastion was constructed by 
Cimon at the time when he built the south wall of the Acropolis (Plu- 
tarch, Cimon, 13 ; Cornelius Nepos, Cimon, 2 ; cp. Pans. i. 28. 3) ; and 
that the temple of \hctory Athena was built by the conservative party 
in religion as a protest against Mnesicles’s plan of curtailing the sacred 
precinct of Victory Athena for the purpose of adding to his grand portal. 
That a sanctuary' of Victory Athena existed on the bastion before the 
Propylaea was begun seems to be proved by the design of the existing 
south-west wing of the Propy'laea (see above, p. 253). Mr. Wolters's 
researches make it probable that down to 437 b.c. the sanctuary w'as 
nothing more than a sacred enclosure with an image and an altar ; and 
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that the temple was built at some time between 437 B.C. and the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war in 431 B.c. 

Prof. Furtwangler has, however, propounded a different theory. 
He supposes that the temple was built in 425 B.c. or very soon 
after as a trophy of the victories which the Athenians under Demo- 
sthenes gained over the Ambraciots in the winter of 426/5 B.C. 
(Thucydides, iii. 1 05-1 14). This view is, he thinks, confirmed by 
an inscription of the fourth century B.C., found on the Acropolis, 
which records a commission appointed to repair a statue of Victory 
Athena which had been dedicated out of spoils taken from the 
Ambraciots (see U. Kohler, in Hermes, 26 (1891), pp. 43-50). The 
statue mentioned in this inscription is, according to Prof. Furtwangler, 
the one in the temple of the so-called Wingless Victory. Against this 
theory- it may be urged that ( i ) the image in the temple of Wingless 
Victory is known to have been of wood, and it seems unlikely that in 
the golden age of Athenian art and arms the Athenians would have 
contented themselves with setting up a merely wooden image to com- 
memorate a brilliant success ; and (2) the sculptured frieze, as Prof. 
Furtwangler himself admits, represents combats of Greeks with Persians, 
which would be a most inappropriate decoration for a temple erected to 
commemorate a victory over Ambraciots. How old the original sanctuary^ 
was we do not know ; but the fact that the image was of wood makes it 
probable that the sanctuary was ancient even in the fifth century B.C. 

The style of the sculptures both of the frieze and of the balustrade 
confimis the conclusion that the temple was built after the Parthenon 
and consequently not earlier than 437 B.C. ; for the influence of the 
Parthenon sculptures can be traced both on the frieze and on the balus- 
trade. The battles on the frieze are rendered with great dramatic 
liveliness and skill in grouping ; the bodies of the combatants are 
carefully and accurately modelled ; their garments float on the wind or 
cling to their bodies in a manner at once truthful and refined. The 
free and flowing style of these figures, in which no trace of the stiff 
archaic manner can be perceived, proves that the artist had studied the 
epoch-making sculptures of the Parthenon. The reliefs on the balustrade 
exhibit a still freer style, a still more perfect mastery of the sculptor’s 
art. In these respects the figure of the \'ictory stooping to adjust hf 
sandal has probably never been surpassed. It is a miracle of art, a. 
astonishing proof of the power which the human hand can attain of 
moulding dead matter so as to embody human thought. There is no 
high idealism in the conception ; but the easy grace of the figure and of 
the flowing drapery which half hides and half reveals the form beneath 
is beyond praise. It is commonly supposed that the reliefs on the 
balustrade are somewhat later than those on the frieze ; but of this there 
is no sufficient proof. They seem undoubtedly to be the work of a 
greater sculptor, but may quite well have been e.xecuted about 432 b.c. 
when the temple was probably complete. The treatment of the drapery 
closely resembles that of the three seated female figures in the eastern 
gable of the Parthenon. 

It may be mentioned that in the west face of the Victory bastion, at 
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the level of the ground, there are two quadrangular niches side by side, 
each about 2.75 (8 ft. 10 in.) high. Their purpose is not known, but 
they may have held statues. 

See Wheler, Journey in Greece, p. 358 ; Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athens, 2 (1787), ch. v. plates xii. and .iciii. ; Leake, Athens, i. pp. 529-535 ; 
Beule, VAcropole d’Athenes, i. pp. 227-271 ; Le Bas, Voyaye Arehcoloyique, ed. 
Reinach, pp. 125-131, with plates (.Architect. 1-12) ; Ad. Michaelis, ‘Die Balu- 
strade am Tempel der Athena Nike auf der Akropolis von Athen, ’ Arehaologisihe 
Zeitung, 20 (1862), pp. 249-267, with plate clxii. ; C. Botticher, ‘ Ueber die 
Thymele des Mketempels,’ Philologus, 21 (1864), pp. 41-72 ; Pervanoghi, in Biillet- 
tino deW Imtituto, 186S, pp. 162-164; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 372-374; E. 
Curtius, ‘Die Cultusstatte der Athena Nike,’ Archaologisehe Zeitung, 37 (1S79), 
p. 97 sq., ; id., Stadtgeschichte, pp. 130 sq., 19S ; R. Bonn, ‘Zum Nike-Pyrgos,’ 
Archaologisehe Zeitung, 38 (iSSo), pp. 85-91 ; id., in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 5 (1880), pp. 259-267, 309-316 ; R. Kekule, Die Reliefs an der Balustrade 
der Athena Nike (Stuttgart, 1881) ; E. Petersen, in Zeitschrift fur die oesterreich. 
Gymnasien, 32 {1S81), pp. 261-2S2; A. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 202 sq. ; Bau- 
meister’s Denkmaler, s.v. ‘ Niketenipel,’ pp. 1021-1027 ; Ad. Botticher, Die 
.Ikrofolis von Athen, pp. 193-209 ; Guide-Joanne, I. pp. 47-49 ; Baedeker, p. 61 
sq.-, Mivs Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 361-367: P. Wolters, ‘ Zum -\Iter des 
Niketempels,’ in Bonner Studien. Aiifsatze aus der Altertumsieissensehaft R. 
Keknle gesoidmet kfitxXin, 1890), pp. 92-101, with plate 5. 6; Friedenchs-Wolter,, 
Gipsahgusse, Nos. 747-804, pp. 2S1-290; Mrs. Mitchell, History of Ancient 
Sculpture, pp. 372-377 ; Bruno Sauer, ‘ Das Gottergericht uber Asia und Hellas,’ 
Aus der Anomia (Berlin, 1890), pp. 96-113; A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sadpture 
in the British Aluseum, pp. 239-248; Overbeck, Gesch. d, griech. Plasttk,* I. 
pp. 480-489 ; V. W. Vorke, ‘ Newly-discovered fragments of the balustrade of 
Athena Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 (1S92-93), pp. 272-2S0 ; A. Furt- 
wangler, Meistenoerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 207-222. 

22 . 5. Aegeus flung himself down and was killed etc. The 

story of the death of Aegeus is similarly told by Diodorus (iv. 61), 
Plutarch {Theseus, 1 7 and 23), and .Servius (on Virgil, Acn. iii. 74), except 
that Servius says Aegeus flung himself into the sea, which was hence- 
forth called the .-Aegean sea after him. .According to Simonides (quoted 
by Plutarch, Theseus, 17) the signal of s.afety was to be the hoisting of 
a scarlet (not a white) sail. In a modern Greek tale, which preserves 
some of the features of the story of Theseus and the Minotaur, the ship 
which carries the destined victims puts to sea with black sails (B. 
Schmidt, Griechische Miirchen, Sagen und V'olkslieder, ‘ Die siebenkopfige 
Schlange,’ p. 118 sqq.) The ship which sailed annually from Thessaly 
to Troy rvith sacrifices for Achilles hoisted black sails on the outward 
voyag-e (Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 25, p. 311, Didot ed.) : whether 
white sails were substituted on the return voyage, is not said. In an 
Irish folk-tale f in brings the body of Gilla na Grakin to Ireland, and as 
he nears the coast he hoists a black flag, “ for he had promised Gilla’s 
wife to raise a white flag if her husband was well, but a black one if he 
was dead” (Jeremiah Curtin, Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland, p. 267). 
The sea, as Pausanias here says, is indeed visible from the \ ictory 
bastion. It is about three miles off, but owing to the clearness of the 
Attic air the distance seems less. The peninsula of Piraeus is seen 
stretching out into the blue waters ; further off are Salamis and Aegina, 
the latter with its sharp-peaked and ever beautiful outline ; and beyond 
them, far away to the south, the coast of Peloponnese. 
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22. 5. the shrine of the hero Aegeus. At the southern foot of 
the bastion on which stands the temple of Victory Athena the rock of 
the .\cropolis protrudes, and here a quadrangular space has been levelled 
artificially in the rock as if to receive some building. This, as 
Lolling suggested, was probably the shrine of Aegeus, for it is just the 
spot where, according to the tradition, he must have fallen. See Lolling, 
‘Das Heroon des Aigeus,’ Mittheil. d. arch. hist, in Athen, ii (i886), 
p. 332 sq. ; id., ‘Athen,’ p. 341 ; Baedeker, Greece,^ p. 57. Dr. Dorpfeld 
formerly supposed that this quadrangular cutting in the rock was the 
site of the choregic monument of Micias (see above, p. 250); but he 
now inclines to Lolling’s opinion {^Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 
14 (1889), p. 63). The shrine of Aegeus at Athens was mentioned by 
the orator Dinarchus in .a lost speech (Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. 
Alyetov : Bekkefis Anccdota Gracca, i. p. 354, line 8 sq.') 

22. 6. On the left of the portal is a chamber containing pictures. 
This chamber, as we have seen (p. 252), is still in good preserv'ation ; 
the walls with the cornice are standing, though the roof is gone. It 
has been debated whether the paintings in this chamber were wall- 
paintings or easel-paintings. Beule, Ivanoff, and Mr. L. Julius have 
e.xamined the walls with care and have discovered no traces on them 
which would lead us to suppose that they had been prepared to receive 
wall-paintings. Kot only has no vestige of colour or of stucco been 
found, but the faces of the stones are still left rough. Round each 
block, both on its perpendicular and its horizontal edges, there runs a 
shallow channel, to indicate the depth to which the face of the stone 
was to be chiselled down after it had been placed in position. The 
faces of the blocks which compose the socle or lowest courses of the 
walls hate been thus cut down and smoothed ; but in the upper courses 
the protuberant faces of the stones are left, which seems to show that 
they never were covered with paintings. One of the many proofs of the 
unfinished state of the great portal (Propylaea) is that the faces of all 
the walls in the portal are left in this rough state. On the other hand, 
there are no holes in the walls of the picture gallery {Pinakotheke), as 
it is called, to indicate that the paintings were hung from nails. They 
may have been either placed loose against the walls or, as Welcker 
suggested, hung by cords from the cornice. The antiquary Polemo 
wrote a dissertation on the pictures in the portal of the .■\cropolis 
(Harpocration, s.'j. Aafi—ds); and the title of his treatise (jiepi rUtv Iv 
Tois IT poTTvXawLs wiiaK'wi', not Trtp'i Twi' €1' Tois Trpo—vXaiois ypatpiov) is 
in favour of the \ iew that the pictures were easel-pieces rather than 
wall-paintings. This treatise of Polemo on the paintings was probably 
a section of his general work on the Acropolis (C. Wachsmuth, Die 
Stadt Athen, i. p. 35, n. 2). See E. Beule, L’Acropole d’Athenes, i. p. 
204 sqq. ; F. G. Welckcr, Antike Denkmater, 4. p. 232 sqq. ; S. Ivanoff, 
in Annali deir Instituto, 33 (1S61), p. 278 ; L. Julius, ‘Die Gemalde 
des Polygnot in der Pinakothek der Propylaen zu Athen,’ Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen. 2 (1877), pp. 192-194. 

Pausanias's description leaves it uncertain how many of the pictures 
in the gallerc- were by Polygnotus. It has, indeed, been denied that 
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Polygnotus painted any of them ; but the most natural interpretation of 
our authors words seems to be that Polygnotus painted at least two of 
the pictures (namely, the sacrifice of Polyxena, and Achilles among the 
maidens at Scyros), and probably more. If the pictures were wall- 
paintings, Polygnotus must have painted them in extreme old age, since 
he flourished about 480-457 B.C, and the great portal, of which the 
picture gallery formed part, was not begun till 437 B.C. On the other 
hand, if they were easel-pieces, they may have been placed in the gallery 
after the painter’s death. See E. Beule, op. dt. i. p. 218 sqq. ; H. 
Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kiinstler, 2. pp. 17, 24 sq. On the question 
whether the works of Polygnotus were wall-paintings or easel-pieces, see 
above, p. 135 sq. 

22. 6. Diomede and Ulysses, the one at Lemnos carrying off 
the bow of Philoctetes, the other carrying off the image of Athena 
from Ilium. From Pausanias’s description of these pictures it is not 
quite clear which of the two heroes (Diomede and Ulysses) was repre- 
sented with the bow of Philoctetes, and which with the image of .\thena. 
But the order of the words is in favour of the view that the painter 
depicted Diomede carrying off the bow of Philoctetes, and Ulysses 
carrying off the image of Athena. 

(i) According to the Attic tragedians it was the crafty Ulysses who 
succeeded in stealing the bow of Philoctetes, without which, so the oracle 
ran, Troy could not be taken (cp. Pans. v. 13. 4). This is the story 
told by Sophocles in his extant tragedy Philoctetes. and this was the 
story told by Aeschylus and Euripides in their lost dramas on the same 
subject (Dio Chrysostom, Or. hi.) But according to an older tradition 
followed by Lescheos in his Little Iliad, it was not Ulysses but Diomede 
who fetched Philoctetes and his bow from Lemnos to the Greek camp 
before Troy (Proclus, in Epicorttoi Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. Kinkel, 
p. 36). The substitution of Ulysses for Diomede in the story seems in 
fact to have been an innovation which the .Attic tragedians introduced 
and gave currency to (see F. W. Schneidewin, in Philologus, 4 (1849), 
p- 645 sqq.) The painter of the picture in the Propylaea appears, if I 
have interpreted Pausanias rightly, to have followed the original form 
of the tradition, representing Diomede, not Ulysses, as the hero who 
secured the bow of Philoctetes for the Greeks. Of existing works of 
ancient art the only ones which represent the winning of Philoctetes’s 
bow are the reliefs on some Etruscan caskets for holdings the ashes of 
the dead ; and as Ulysses figures on all of them, it is plain that the 
artists followed the version of the story introduced by the .Attic tragedians. 
But between the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides on this theme 
there was this difference, that while Sophocles represented Ulysses as 
accompanied and aided by Neoptolemus, Euripides represented him as 
accompanied by Diomede ; and this difference is reflected in the reliefs 
on the caskets, for on some of them the comp.anion and accomplice of 
Ulysses appears to be Neoptolemus, and on others Diomede. On the 
latter reliefs, two in number, the suffering Philoctetes is seated with his 
bandaged foot on a stone, listening with a surly air to the bland dis- 
course of the wily Ulysses, while the doughty Diomede steals up behind 
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him and makes a grab at his bow. This is clearly not the Sophoclean 
version of the storj’, but it may very well be the Euripidean. See Fr. 
Schlie, Die Darsiellungcn des troischen Sagenkreises aitf eiriiskischen 
Aschenkisten, pp. 134-148; Baumeister’s Denkmdler, p. 1328, with fig. 
1483. Apollodorus seems to have followed Euripides, for he says that 
“Ulysses went with Diomede to Philoctetes in Lemnos, and having by 
guile got possession of his bow and arrows he persuaded him to sail to 
Troy” {Epitoma Vaiicana e.v ApoUodori Bibliotheca, ed. R. Wagner, 
p. 67 ; Myihographi Gracci, ed. R. Wagner, 1. p. 205 sqq.) Quintus 
Smyrnaeus (ix. 333 sgq.) and Hyginus <,Fab. 102) also agree with 
Euripides rather than Sophocles in so far as to make Diomede, not 
Neoptolemus, the companion of Ulysses in his expedition to Lemnos. 

(2) In regard to the stealing" of the Palladium or image of Pallas 
Athena, upon which the safety of Troy depended, the common tradition 
seems to have been that it was effected by Diomede and Ulysses 
together, but that Diomede played the chief part by carrying off the 
image in his arms. Such at least appears to have been the version of 
the story told by Lescheos in the Little Iliad. It is true that Proclus 
in his summaty of the Little Iliad says that “ Ulysses conveyed the 
Palladium out of Ilium with the help of Diomede” {Epicoru!)i Gmecoriim 
Fyagnienta, ed. Kinkel, p. 37), which might imply that Ulysses was the 
principal and Diomede the accessory in the affair. But in the explana- 
tion given of the proverb ‘ Diomede’s necessity ’ it is said that Diomede 
carried the Palladium and that Ulysses followed or accompanied him 
(Conon, Xan-ationes, 34; Schol. on Plato, Republic, vi. p. 493 d; 
Zenobius, iii. S ; cp. Apostolius, vi. i 5 ; Eustathius, on Homer, //. x. 
531, p. 822), and this explanation of the proverb is expressly traced 
by Hesychius (s.v. Aro/ojocto? ovoyKif) to the Little Iliad. Moreover, 
in the representation of the scene on the marble relief known as the 
Tabula lliaca (see note on .\. 25. 2), which in this part is professedly 
based on the Little Iliad of Lescheos, Diomede is seen carrying the 
Palladium in one hand and a drawn sword in the other, while Ulysses 
follows him (see Ilaumeisters Denkmater, fig. 775, Xos. 84 and 85). 
The tradition to which the author of the Little Iliad gave currency 
secins to have been the one generally accepted by artists, for on most 
of the existing monuments which represent the stealing of the Palladium 
it .appears to be Diomede and not Ulysses who is carrying the image. 
The monuments in cpiestion consist of a large number of engraved 
gems, some red-figured vases, and a few reliefs. On the gems not 
uncommonly Diomede appears alone, either standing in front of the 
Palladium, or scaring it, or carrying it away. 

But there seems to have been another \er5i0n of the tale, according 
to which It was not Diomede but Ulysses who had the chief hand in 
carrying off the Pall.aclium. Thus in the fragments of Apollodorus 
recently discovered in the Vatican it is said : “Ulysses, hating come 
with Diomede by night to the city (Troy), bade Diomede stay there, 
while he himself, after disfiguring himself and putting on mean attire, 
entered unknown into the city as a beggar. .-Vnd having been recognised 
by Helen and having by her help stolen the Palladium, he slew many 
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of the guards and conveyed the image with Diomede’s help to the 
ships” (Epito 7 na Vaiicana ex ApoUodori Bibliotheca, p. 67 sq., ed. R. 
Wagner; Mythographi Graeci, ed. R. Wagner, i. p, 207 sq.) Not 
much weight, however, can be given to this narrative of Apollodorus, 
since it has the appearance of being a blundering version of the 
account in the Little Iliad (see Proclus, in Epicorum Graecomvi 
Fragnienta, ed. Kinkel, p. 37). More decisive is the evidence of 
the monuments ; for on some Roman gems Ulysses is represented 
carrying the Palladium, while his comrade Diomede looks cautiously 
back ; and on a terra-cotta relief in the Berlin Museum Ulysses is 
seen holding the Palladium in his left hand and his raised sword in 
his right, while Diomede stands beside him in a tranquil attitude. 
See O. Jahn, ‘ Der Raub des Palladion,’ Philologus, i (1846), pp. 
46-60 ; zVf, ‘II ratto del Palladio,’ Annali dell Instituto, 30 (185S), pp. 
228-264 ; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, s.v. ‘ Palladion, Palladionraub.’ The 
painter of the picture here described by Pausanias seems to ha\-e followed 
this latter version of the story, assigning to Ulysses instead of to 
Diomede the honour of actually bearing away the Palladium from Troy. 
Pliny mentions a relief on a cup which represented the stealing of the 
Palladium by Ulysses and Diomede (A’. H. xxxiii. 156); but he does 
not say which of them carried the image. 

22 . 6. Orestes slaying Aegisthus etc. The subject is represented 
on red-figured Attic vases of the fifth century D.C, as well as on an 
archaic relief. See O. Benndorf, ‘ La fine di Egisto e Clitennestra,’ 
Annali del! histituto, 37 (1S65), pp. 212-243; C. Robert, Bild nnd 
Lied, pp. 149-191 ; Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. ili2 sqq. 

22. 6. Polyxena about to be slaughtered near the grave of 
Achilles. This scene is delineated on the Tabula Iliaca. The tomb 
of Achilles is represented as a square pillar, on the base of which 
Polyxena kneels, the upper part of her body bare, and her head drawn 
back by Neoptolemus who raises his sword to deal her the fatal blow. 
On the other side of the tomb sits Ulysses, plunged in thought ; beside 
him is Calchas. See O. Jahn, Griechischc Bilderckroniken, p. 37 ; 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler, fig. 775, No. 107. The subject is seldom 
depicted on existing monuments of ancient art. See Baumeister’s 
Denkmaler, p. 751 ; C. Robert, ‘Homerische Becher,’ ^otes Programm 
Slum Winckelma?insfeste, Berlin, 1890, pp. 73 - 75 - There is an epigram 
in the Anthology (Mwi'/if/cig. Planud. iv. 150) on a picture by Polyclitus 
representing the sacrifice of Polyxena. It has been conjectured that 
the author of the epigram meant to refer to the picture in the Propylaea, 
which he wrongly ascribed to Polyclitus instead of to Polygnotus 
(Brunn, Gesc/i. d. griecli. Kunstlcr, i. p, 217). 

22. 6. Homer did well to represent Sesrros as captured 

by Achilles. See Homer, II. ix. 668, But according to a scholiast on 
this passage of Homer, the Scyros here mentioned by the poet was not 
the Aegean island of that name in which Achilles was said to have 
been brought up, but a city of Phrygi.a (^Scholia tn Homeri Iliadem, ed. 
Bekker, p. 271). According to Philostratus {Heroica, xx. 5) .Achilles 
was sent by his father Peleus to the island of Scyros to avenge the death 
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of Theseus on King Lycomedes. Cp. Fr. Lohr, ‘Achills Auszug aus 
Skyros,’ Archaologisch - epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich- 
Ungarn, 13 (1890), pp. 161-175. 

22. 6. Achilles lived in the company of the maidens at Scyros. 

The story that the young Achilles wore female attire and lived among 
the daughters of Lycomedes, king of Scyros (Hyginus, Fab. g6 ; Bion, 
ii. 1 5 sqq. ; Schol. on Homer, 11. i.x. 968), is perhaps a reminiscence of 
a custom of dressing boys as girls in order to avert the evil eye. Such 
a custom is common in some parts of India, where the disguise is some- 
times carried so far that the boy’s nose is pierced and a nose-ring 
inserted in it. It is especially resorted to when several male children 
have previously died in the family. See Pajijab Notes and Queries, i 
(1S84), Nos. 219, S69, 1029; id., 2 (1885), Nos. 344, 561, 570: 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, I (1886), p. 123; 
North Indian Notes and Queries, 3 (1893), No. 99. The practice is 
not unknown in Europe {Panjab Notes ajid Queries, i (1884), No. 
1007) ; Condorcet in his childhood was dressed as a girl for eight years 
or more (John Morley, Critical .Miscellanies, 2, p. 166). Cp. Classical 
Rc-eieio, 7 (1893), p. 292 sq. 

The stor>’ of Achilles in female attire detected by Ulysses was 
painted by Athenion (Pliny, N. H. x.xxv. 134). It is represented in 
relief on a number of ancient sarcophaguses and is the subject of some 
Pompeian wall-paintings. But it seems to have been neglected by 
vase-painters. See O. Jahn, Archaologisc/te Beiirdge, pp. 352-378; 
Baumeisters Denknialer, p. 5 sq., and fig. 1528. 

22. 6. Polygnotus also painted Ulysses at the river etc. 
Protogenes painted a famous picture of Paralus and Hammonias in the 
Propylaea at Athens ; the figure of Hammonias was by some called 
Nausicaa (Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 10 1). The picture was still at Athens 
in the time of Cicero {In Verrem, iv. 60). Paralus and Ammonias 
(Hammonias) were the names of the two warships which the .A.thenians 
employed on occasions of ceremony and in services of special urgency. 
The old name of the .Ammonias was the Salaminia ; it seems to have 
been exchanged for .Ammoni.as in compliment to .Ale.xander the Great 
«hen he assumed the title of ‘son of Ammon ’ {Frag. Hist. Grace., ed. 
.Muller, 2. p. 121). It is supposed that in the picture by Protogenes 
the Paralus was personified as a mariner and the Ammonias as a young 
woman, and that ignorant people mistook the figures for those of 
Ulysses and Nausicaa (Brunn, Gesc/i. d. gricch. Kunstler, 2. p. 238 sqi) 
K. O. Muller conjectured that this picture by Protogmnes was the one 
here described by Pausanias, and that Protogenes’s name has dropped 
out of Pausanias's text {Handbueh dcr Archacologie der Kunst,^ g 142. 
I ). For Homers account of the meeting of Ulysses and Nausicaa, see 
Od. \ i. 8 5 sqq. 

22 . 7. a picture of Alcibiades etc. Satyrus, quoted by 

.Athenaeus (xii. p. 534 d e) says that when .Alcibiades returned from 
Olympia he dedicated two pictures by Aglaophon ; one of them 
represented .Alcibi.ades crowned by Olympias and Pythias (personifica- 
tions of Olympia and Delphi); in the other Nemea was seen seated 
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with Alcibiades on her lap, Alcibiades being here depicted as “ fairer 
than the faces of women.” Plutarch says that Aristophon painted a 
picture of Nemea with .Alcibiades in her arms, which the Athenians 
admired and came in crowds to see ; but the older people were disgusted, 
considering that Alcibiades’s behaviour in allowing himself to be thus 
painted was “tyrannical and illegal” (Plutarch, Aldbiades, 16). There 
can be no doubt that in these passages Satyrus and Plutarch are 
speaking of the same picture, and very little doubt that the picture was 
the one here described by Pausanias. There is, however, a discrepancy 
between the statements of Plutarch and Satyrus. According to Plutarch 
the picture was by Aristophon ; according to Satyrus it was by .Aglao- 
phon. Aristophon was a brother of the great Polygnotus ; their father 
was named Aglaophon (Plato, Gorgiiis, p. 448 b ; Harpocration, s.l'. 
noXi'yvMros). If Aristophon painted Alcibiades, he must have been a 
good deal younger than his brother Pol5'gnotus, who flourished in the 
first half of the fifth century B.C. But if the portrait of Alcibiades was, 
as Satyrus says, by Aglaophon, this .Aglaophon cannot of course har e 
been the father of Polygnotus, but may have been his grandson ; in 
Greek artistic families it was a common practice to call a son after his 
grandfather. Now Pliny (A'. H. x.xxv. 60) mentions a painter 
Aglaophon who flourished in Ol. 60 (420-417 B.C.), and this date 
would agree very well with the theory that he was a grandson of 
Aglaophon the father of Polygnotus, and that he painted .Alcibiades. 
Hence Dr. E. Kroker accepts the statement of Satyrus that the portrait 
was by -Aglaophon, and suggests that the passage in Plutarch should 
be corrected accordingly (E. Kroker, Gleichnantige griechiSLke Kiinsth), 
p. 23 sql) Prof. Brunn, on the contrary, accepted the statement of 
Plutarch that the portrait was by Aristophon, and proposed^ to emend 
the passage in .Athenaeus accordingly (Gesch. d. gnA/i. Aunsfler, 2. 
pp. 13 sq., 54). Prof. W. Klein holds that the two pictures mentioned 
by Satyrus were in reality one picture, in which .Alcibiades was depicted 
reclining in the lap of Nemea, while Olympias and Pythias placed 
crowns on his head I^Archaolog. - epigraphische Mitthcilungen aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn, 12 (1888), p. 94 sq.) The reason why older 
people regarded as illegal the picture of Alcibiades reclining in the lap 
of Nemea probably was that it was forbidden by law to give the name 
of a quadriennial festival (like the Nemean, Olympian, and P)thian 
festivals) to a slave girl, a prostitute, or a flute-girl (Harpocration, r.<.'. 
Nffte'as : Athenaeus, xiii. p. 587 c) ; for the model who sat for Nemea 
in Alcibiades’s portrait would almost certainly belong to one o t lese 
classes. On e.xisting portraits of Alcibiades see \V. Helbig, ‘Teste i 
-Alcibiade,’ Annali ddP Instituto, 38 (1866), pp. 228-240 ; BaumeistePs 
Denkmdler^ p. 47 jy. „ j * 

22. 7. Perseus carrying the head of Medusa to Po^dec es. 

The story was that Perseus had promised Polydectes, king of 
that he would bring him the head of the Gorgon Medusa. He kept 
his word, but turned Polydectes and his people to stone by holding up 
the Gorgon’s head before them. See Schol. on Pindar, }d t- ^7 ’ 

Schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1515; Strabo, x. p. 4 7 > ' ’ > 
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Met. V. 242 sqq . ; Hyginus, Fab. 64. The subject is depicted on two 
ancient vases. On one of them, a red-figured Attic vase found at 
Bologna in 1879, Perseus, clad in an embroidered tunic and wearing 
his winged cap and winged shoes, is holding up in his right hand the 
severed Gorgon-head before Polydectes, an elderly bald-headed man, 
who stretches out his right hand in a deprecatory or suppliant attitude, 
while the lower part of his body is already turned into a shapeless stone. 
On the left of the picture is Athena gazing intently at the scene. See 
A}inali dell' Instltuto, 53 (i88i), pp. 82-87, with Taw. d’ agg. F, G. 
On the other vase-painting the figure of Polydectes is very similar, but 
that of Perseus is quite different. He is naked except for a cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, and is holding up the Gorgon’s head with 
both hands, while he averts his own face. See Philologies, 27 (1868), 
pi. iii. with O. Jahn’s description on p. 15. Mr. H. Luckenbach, who 
published the former vase-painting, thought that it might be a copy of 
the picture here described by Pausanias. But this seems hardly likely ; 
since Pausanias’s description points rather to a picture of Perseus flying 
through the air to Seriphos with the Gorgon’s head in his hand (cp. v. 
1 8. 5 note). Another vase-painting apparently represents Perseus at 
the moment before he takes the Gorgon’s head from the bag. See 
’ErfeijnepU u.p\aio\oyiKlj, 18S5, pi. 5; P. Kretschmer, in Jahrbuch d. 
arch. Instituts, 7 (1S92), pp. 37-42. The legend of Perseus is treated 
of by Mr. E. S. Hartland in an elaborate monograph, in which parallels 
are cited from the folklore of many lands {The Legend of Perseus, 
vol. I. ‘The supernatural birth,’ London, 1894). 

22 . 7. Timaenetus. This painter is otherwise unknown. 

22. 7.1 believe that the verses were composed by Onomacritus. 
Onomacritus edited the so-called oracles of Musaeus, and was expelled 
from .A.thens by Hipparchus for having been convicted of forging one 
of them; he fled to the court of Persia (Herodotus, vii. 6). He also 
forged poems in the name of Orpheus (Clement of .A.lexandria, Strom. 
i. 21. 1 3 1, p. 397, cd. Potter). Sec Epicorum Graccorum Fragmenia, 
ed. Kinkcl, p. 238 sqq. 

22. 7. the hymn which he made on Demeter for the Lycomids. 

This hymn is mentioned again by Pausanias (iv. i. 5). .A.s to the 
Lycomids, cp. note on iv. 1.7. 

22. 8 . Just at the entrance to the Acropolis are figures of 
Hermes and the Graces etc. These figures of the Graces, said to be 
by .Socrates, are mentioned by Pausanias in another passage (ix. 35. 7), 
from which we learn that the figures were draped, and that they stood 
‘•before the entrance to the .\cropolis.'’ In the same chapter (ix. 35. 
3), he tells us that a secret rite was performed beside the three figures 
of the Graces before the entrance to the Acropolis. Diogenes Laertius 
mentions, on the authority of Duns, that the philosopher Socrates had 
been a sculptor, and he adds that the draped figures of the Graces on 
the .\crop0li5 were said by some people to have been made by Socrates 
(Diogenes Laertius, li. 5. 19; cp. Suidas, x.rc iW-pdriys). Pliny 
{N. H. xxwi. 32) mentions the Graces in the Propylaea at Athens 
which were made by Socrates, “not the same Socrates as the painter. 
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though others think they were the same person.” The scholiast on 
Aristophanes {Clouds^ 773 ) attributes these figures to Socrates the 
philosopher, and says that they were “ caned in relief on the wall 
behind Athena.” 

In the Museo Chiaramonti at Rome there is a marble relief (Fig. 1 1) 
which has been by some supposed to be a copy of the relief attributed to 
Socrates. It is cut on a slab of yellowish Greek marble .82 metre 
(2 ft. ’]% in.) wide, and represents three women hand in hand moving 
to the spectator’s left. All three women are clothed in garments reach- 
ing to the feet, but the dress of the woman on the right differs from 



FIG. II. — THE GRACES (CHI.ARAMONTI RELIEF). 


that of the other two. They probably represent the Graces, though 
their squat, thick-set figures and heavy features are rather ungainly 
than graceful according to our notions. From the stiff and somewhat 
archaic style of the relief it would seem to have been e.vecuted not later 
than the first half of the fifth century B.C. A similar relief, apparently 
an exact reproduction of it, was formerly to be seen in the Palazzo 
Giustiniani at Rome ; it passed into the hands of the dealers, and its 
present whereabouts seems to be unknown. Three fragmentaiy copies 
of the same relief have been found at Athens, two of them on the 
Acropolis, and one at its southern foot. WTiat appears to be the same 
group of Graces (three women clad in long robes, moving hand in hand) 
is represented on some coins of Athens (see E. Beule, Monnaies 
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cVAthenes, p. 297 sq. ; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Com- 
mentary, p. 150 sq., with plate EE vi.) These facts make it highly 
probable that the Chiaramonti relief and its duplicates are copies of 
some celebrated original which stood on the Acropolis and which may 
very well have been the group assigned by tradition to Socrates. The 
copies of it were probably set up as votive offerings by private persons. 
See O. Benndorf, ‘ Die Chariten des Sokrates,’ Archiiologische Zeitung, 
27 (1869), pp. 55-62; A. Furtwangler, ‘Die Chariten der Akropolis,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 3 (1878), pp. 181-202. 

But was the original relief really, as tradition reported it, a youthful 



FIG. 12.— THE GRACES A.ND HERMESf) (mARELE RELIEF). 


work of the pliilosopher Socrates ? The style of the relief is not abso- 
lutely conclusive against this view, though it is more archaic than we 
should expect in a work of the middle of the fifth century B.c. But in 
1889 there was discovered on the .-kcropolis, not far from the Propylaea 
and the Victory terrace, a sixth relief (Fig. 12) representing the Graces, 
which seems to prove that the original must have been considerably 
earlier than the time of Socrates. This latest found relief represents the 
three Graces clothed in tight-fitting tunics and twilled petticoats, which 
cling closely to their persons. They are hand in hand, and striding to 
the spectator's left. Their faces, which are turned to the front, wear the 
familiar archaic smile. The foremost of them is holding some round 
object in her right hand, which is raised to her breast. The last of 
them IS leading by the hand a nude male figure, who is only about half 
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her size. At the head of the procession walks a man in a loose robe 
which reaches below his knees ; his left arm is raised, and he seems to 
have been represented playing on a flute, but the relief is here imperfect. 
The stone on which the relief is carved is a block of Pentelic marble 
I ft. 4 in. wide and i foot high. The style of the relief is so thoroughly 
archaic that it can hardly be dated later than the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. ; more probably, perhaps, it is a work of the sixth century 
B.C. There is little doubt that the relief is a votive offering dedicated 
to the Graces, and that the small male figure represents the dedicator. 
Although the figures of the Graces on this relief differ from those on the 
Chiaramonti relief in so many minor particulars that they cannot both 
be exact copies of the same original, yet the general agreement of their 
scheme of composition is such that one can hardly help regarding them 
as imitations, more or less free, of a common original. This original, if 
I am right in the date I have assigned to the more archaic of the two 
reliefs, was probably a work of the sixth centuiy R.C., and cannot there- 
fore have been made by Socrates the philosopher. See H. Lechat, 

‘ Hermes et les Charites,’ Bulletin tie Corn. Hcllen. 13 (iSSg), pp. 467- 
476, with plate xiv. 

But the more archaic of the two reliefs suggests a further question. 
Hitherto it has been usually supposed that the figure of Hermes ascribed, 
as Pausanias tells us, to Socrates, was a distinct work from the figures 
of the Graces which were also ascribed to him ; and it has been further 
supposed that while the Graces were in relief, the Hennes was a statue 
in the round. But Prof. Ussing held that Hermes was represented in 
the same relief with the Graces ; and if, as Mr. H. Lechat supposes, the 
flute-player who is leading the three Graces in the more archaic relief 
is Hermes, Prof hissing’s view receives a strong confirmation. The 
view is perfectly consistent with the language of Pausanias, and is more- 
over supported by the evidence both of ancient writers and of existing 
monuments. Thus Plutarch {De aueiiendo, 1 3) and .Seneca (De benefieiis, 
i. 3. 7) say that Hermes and the Graces were represented together in 
art; and Comutus tells us {De tiatura deonim, 16) that Hermes was 
traditionally regarded as the leader of the Graces. And Plermes is 
represented with the Graces on an archaic relief of Thasos (.-\d. Michaelis, 
‘Archaisches Relief von Thasos,’ Archdologische Zetiung^ 25 (1867), 
pp. 1-14, withpl. ccxvii. ; Miss Haxr'ison, Ancient Athens, p. 544, fig. 6); 
on a relief apparently of the fourth century B.C. found on the south side 
of the Acropolis at Athens [.Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athcji, 3 ( 1878), 
P- J 99 ) but the relief is mutilated, only one of the Graces is presen ed) : 
and on a Roman relief (O. Jahn, Archdologische Beitrdge, pi. iv. 2). 

On the other hand, if the original relief contained the figure of 
Hermes leading the Graces, it is remarkable that Hermes should be 
omitted on the Chiaramonti relief and its duplicates. Another objection 
to the view that the Propylaean Hermes was grouped with the Graces 
in the relief attributed to Socrates is that his figure would not have been 
so likely to receive a special name Hermes of the Portal ’) as if it had 
been a separate image. If the Hermes was a separate image it ma)- 
perhaps have stood at the north-western corner of the central building 
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of ihf l’rnp\ l.ioa, in the niche formed by the anta of the central building 
on the one -ide and the projecting wall and anta of the north-west wing 
on iln other -.iile In this niche there are marks on the pavement 
«lir h -hou that the pedestal of a hfe-si/e statue probably stood here. 
In the 1 oncsponding niche at the south-uest comer of the central 
liii.lding theie are traces on the floor of a relief having been set up here. 

I his ni.iv \ciy well li.ive been the place where the group of (Iraces 
.itti ilnileil to .Socrates stood. 'I he position u ould agree well with the 
stall nil lit of I '.uis.uii.is tli.it the group stood just at the entrance to the 
.\ciopolis. .^le R llohn, /kc Tropylat\it, j). 24 sq. 

I lie stvle of the sik leliifs discussed above proves that they were 
( \i 1 utci!, ami ( oiisi i|uentlv tli.it a saiictu.iiy of the (iraces e.vi.sted on 
the .\iropol',, beloie the I’lopylae.a was built. Was then this old 
-.iii'tuiij .i!i-oibcil into tile I'lopylae.i? or did it continue to e.xist 
sepii Itch, .I’ti 1 the I'lopvl.ie.i w.is luiilt ' I’ausanias, as we have seen, 
tills 11- ii\ ',5 tlthat the .XtbeiiMtis peiformed a secret rite “ijcsule 
till ii.,uii - nt the 1 .1.11 1 - hefote the entrance to the Acroiiolis.” If the 
tigi.ii s o| the I. rail's lute refeind to were those which tradition 
a.'iilit'l 'o .Sen rati s, thev stood in the (lublic entry to the Acrojiolis, 
no' a viiv likely plai e for the |iei forniance of a secret rite. It 
sit Ms laoie piob.ilile th.it tin le w.is a sanctuary of the (Iraces separate 
troia the I 'iop\ l.o'.i. and th.it m this sanctuary the tnystic rite was 
pel . '01 I’ll (! I Ill'll ,iie some iiiilii.itions that such a sanctuary CMsted 
I lo I ’ll the ti mple of X'litoiy .\tluii.i (Wingless N’ictory). For we 
li ii'i lio a ,'!i 111 -I I ipt ii ill in the the.itte of Dionvsus {C. /.A. in. .No. 

till! at .1 d.ite long -iib-i ipient to the buildingr of the l’ro|)ylaea 
thill' w Is a ■ I'.ie bi.iiaig' ptii't' of the (Iiaccs anti .\rtenns on the 
lo.ier, ,111.1 til's \rtcmis on the Tower, as vve have already seen, is 
p'o'i.iMy i.'.i'ina ,1! with the liccale on the Tower whose imagie stood 
hi'-’ile the ti mple of Wingless \'ii tory (I'aus. ii. 30. 2); indeed, the 
go,!i!i 1, nii’nooni'il iindi 1 her double title of .Vrteniis Hecate on an 
Xtli'ii'in n-i iiptioii ii’ /. . / 1 gii.s) Moreover, It Is unlikely that all 
till’ vo'ive ici't-. ot will'll, to juilge by the surviving specimens, there 
iii'i’t h IV I' h.'i a I .,11’it n’linber, should h.ive been .illovved to be fastened 
n d''" l'io;,%;,,’i rio’i.iM.., tlieiefote, there was ;i small sanctuary 
ot III’, ti the co-ncr 01 the .Vcrojioits immediately to the east of 
t ’• •' iiip,' I't \ a ti'iv .itid to till' south of tile south-w est w ing of the 

l'lo;|’. 1 

I I, 1' .•. '11 st..i I. litis, why s' ..u;,! one of the reliefs representing 
t ito.. 11 1,\ ti.i'iit.oii as the w ork of the philo- 
'"l' ' ' Me i ,1- 1- ..ae.i.'y si-. n it to he hi.ghly improbable 

’ ‘‘ " - ' .'I- IV I I M ' 'It' .. f o; n il ifhef It remains to supjiose 
' ■' c . ; t t T ot -p. ot.g.n.il T.l.ef was a namesake of the 

h " ’ ■" 'f'' ' •■' n'".''.: 'v til Iran, or th.it the philosopher executed 

'• ' "■ t’ ’ •' . el to c up as a v.t.ie nffcting on the .\cropohs. 

I ■ . t’’ ’. ". t I r.i ; .. ,s t e tl- orv wh en wouiil explain the origin of 

’>■ t.n li • 0-1 „.me of the .Xthcivan coins on which 

■' s' 'I ' I’t t.-c I,', cs ti ptcscr.tc'l there appears tlic n.iir.c of a 
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-Modern writers commonly identify the I'rojnlaenn Hernios with an 
iinaLie of Hermes called ‘the uninitiated Hermes,"' which stood on the 
.Arropolii (Hesychius, s.v. duvi^roi: Diogenianus, iv. 63; 

Clement of .Alexandria, Proirept. .x. 102, p. Si, ed. i'otter) ; but for 
till 5 uleiitihcation there is no sufficient ground. 

In Idmon to the p-njicr-, of Profe-.^or-. C). Penmlorf .ind .\. ruri\\.iiii;It r on 
:'ii. 'i'ort, citnl aiiove (p. 272), sec U-'.'.ing, Grii\kL h< AV/t// 
j 1211-144: Iljer, . hicti'iR Atlutts, p. 374 C. \\ .ic ii-nuitli, I h' S!a !t 

,1 1 pp. 134-142; -V. Milchhoier, * -\then,' p. 203 /. ; P.nnin i-n 1 ~ /V;.’'. 

’ ■<>, • Ifh.rrite^,' j>. 376; P. Wci/^.icker, * P.iio.ini.i> uiid 4ju- PiMunlo in 

! !i Prpjl.nii n,' }'u' id cn Jahrhichir, (1SS6'!. pp. I-Ii; Lolling. ’ .\tlic n,' 

' ;}2; llottioher, Die Akropoh:^^ p. 187 ry. ; Il.irri-'on, An nid A'inn, 

p 373 ■•/.; Pnederich^AVolters, Gipsab^tuse, No. IlS ; Rowher s /.j 1 ; 1;, 

■ eh uiten.' I. p. 880 .ry. 

It may here be mentioned that the site of tlie prciiiKt of tlie Pi nple 
and the (.rices, the existence of which w.is known from an inseiiption 
((' /. ./, II. .\'o. 605) and from Josetiluis (Ant. Jt/ii. xii. S. 5), was 
dis. o\eied in 1S91 at the foot and to the north of the hill on wIih h the 
so-called Theseuin stands, a little to the cast of the Pnaeus laiiu.ij- 
station. .See AcArioi' up^atoAoytKoi', iSiyi, pp. 25-27 ; 1 h. Homolle, in 
/•'.v//. i/c C'i>nr. Pit Hen. 15 (1S91), pp. 344 - 373 - 

22. 8. The Pythian priestess bore witness that Socrates was 
the wisest of men. .See I'Luo, Apohnpw p. 200-21.1; Diogenes 
l.ieitiU', II. 5. 37 ; E. Zeller, Ihe Pluln^ophie ihr ii>ic<lun, 2, ■ p 50. 

22. 8. a title which she did not give even to Anacharsis. 
\nai hai'sis the Scythian was reckoned by Ephorus among the .Seven 
Sa,^. s (Strabo, vii. p. 303; Diogenes Laertiu.s, i. 1. 41). 

23 . I. there were Seven Sages. Sec .x. 24. 1 note 

23 . 2. The story has never before been put on record etc. 
Patisanris seems not to have been aware ih.it the following stoiy about 
I.’-icna, the mistress of .Aristogiton, had already been related by Piiny 

//. .xxxiv. 72; cp. /■/., vii. 87) ami Plutarch ( I)c ip.orultt itc, 8). 
Ir, Iced Ciceio .appears to have told the story .iiid to h.ave mentioned 
the bronre lioness in his lost work (hi (//.oa'(sec Philargyrius, on \ irgil, 
E ! II. (".3), The anecdote was repeated by Pausanuis s contemporary 
I'nly.aenus (viii. 45), and afterwards by Clement of .Alexandria [.''trout. 

■ ■■• Iv 122, p. 61S, cd. Potter), Athen.aeus (xiii. p. 396 f), and Lac!.antius 
' ’ir'in. Instit. i. 20). The bronze lioness is said to have had no tongue 
n Ollier to signify that Le.aena, even in the agony of tortuic, li.id 

'nc.i.iyed the names of none of her associates ( Pliny. I’liitarch, Poly.ienu-, 
!' ■ ) That the lioness stood m the I’ropylaea is mentioned both by 
1 ‘Kit.irch and I’olyacnus. The name of the sculptor was .Xiiipmcrates 
'I'.iny. .According to .-\thenaeus [l.c.) Le.aena was the mistress of 

Harmodius : Polyaenus agrees with Pausanias In representing her as 
m mistress of .Anstogiton. The language of Pliny and Plutarch Ic.ives 
m s ({uesiion open. Lactantius absurdly says that Leaena had her'clf 
' a..T the tyrant. L. .Stephani argued that the whole story about Li acn.i 
v as .n\ ented at a late date to explain the bronze statue of the lioness 
■•'■i.ch, .Stephani thought, was nothing more than a \otive onering 
VOL. II T 
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dedicated to the neighbouring image of Aphrodite, the lioness having 
been a symbol of Aphrodite. See L. Stephani, ‘ Parerga Archaeologica,’ 
vi. Melanges Greco-Romains, i. pp. 173-180. A similar view was advo- 
cated by Mr. R. Jacobi, who thought that a lioness was a symbol of a 
courtesan, because the grave of Lais was surmounted with the figure of 
one (Paus. ii. 2. 4), and that hence the statue of the lioness was placed 
beside the image of Aphrodite as the patroness of courtesans. See R. 
Jacobi, ‘ Leaena ein aetiologischer Mythos,’ Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicker^ 19 
(1873), PP- 366-368. But it has been objected with justice by E. Plew 
that there is no sufficient evidence of the lioness having been, as Stephani 
and Mr. Jacobi supposed, a symbol or attribute of Aphrodite {Fleckeiseri s 
Jahrbitcher^ 20 (1874), p. 230). The bronze lioness probably stood in 
the eastern portico of the Propylaea and in its southern half ; this at least 
is the natural inference from the order in which Pausanias mentions it. 
On the probable position of the statues in the Propylaea, see P. Weiz- 
sacker, ‘ Die Aufstellung der Bildwerke in den Propylaeen zu Athen,’ 
Archdologische Zeiiung, 32 (1875), p. > 1 ° > id., ‘Pausanias und die 

Bildwerke in den Propylaien,’ Fleckeiseri s Jahrbiicher, 32 (1886), pp. 
1-28. 

23 . 2. an image of Aphrodite, which they say was an offering 
of Callias. What seems to have been the pedestal of this statue has 
been found on the Acropolis ; it stands on the right when you have 
passed through the Propylaea. It is a quadrangular block of Pentelic 
marble, and bears on its front the following inscription : 

KaAAfas 'IiTiroviKO dvfOrjK^Ijv, 

“Callias the son of Hipponicus dedicated (this statue)” {C.I.A. i. No. 
392; M., iv. p. 44; Hermes, 3 (1869), p. 166 sq.-, Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graee. No. 7 ; Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer, 
No. 415). On the upper surface of the stone there are marks of a 
statue having stood there. The inscription is in the old Attic (pre- 
Euchdian) alphabet, and is judged to date from some time between 476 
and 456 B.c. The dedicator of the statue may have been the Callias who 
fought at Marathon, and went by the nickname of ‘ the pit of wealth.' 
The story was that a Persian prisoner had guided him to a buried 
treasure, which Calli.as appropriated after knocking his guide on the 
head (Plutarch, Aristides, 5). .Xs to the sculptor Calamis, see note on 
v. 25. 5. He executed another statue of a certain Sosandra which 
stood on the .Acropolis and was admired for its demure smile and the 
decorous grace with which the drapeiy was disposed about her figure 
(Lucian, Imagines, 4 and 6 ; id.. Dialog. Meretr. iii. 2). This statue 
of Sosandra by Calamis has sometimes been identified with the statue 
of .Aphrodite here mentioned by Pausanias, it being supposed that 
Sosandra (‘saving men’) was an epithet of .Aphrodite. But for this 
view there is not much to be said. Prof. Overbeck conjectures that a 
relief on a small altar or pedestal at .Athens may be a copy of Calamis’s 
statue of Sosandra ; it represents a woman moving to the right but 
looking backwards and lifting the hem of her veil with her left hand. 
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The style is delicate and refined, but somewhat archaic. See Overbeck, 
Gesch. d.griech. Plastik,^ i. p. 279 sq. ; Friederichs-VVolters, Gipsahgiisse, 
No. 419; Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Ktmstler, i. p. 129 sq. : Miss Harri- 
son, Ancient Athens, p. 386 sqq. Mr. P. Weizsacker essayed to prove 
that the Sosandra of Calamis was a statue of Hera {Fleckeisen's 
JahrbUcher, 32 (1886), p. 18 sqq.') Although the base of Calamis’s 
statue of Aphrodite now stands on the plateau of the Acropolis, it is 
probable, from the order in which Pausanias mentions it, that it originally 
stood in the eastern portico of the Propylaea, perhaps in its southern 
half. See the papers by Mr. Weizsacker, already cited, in Archdolog. 
Zeitung, 32 (1875), p. no sq.; Fleckeisen's Jahrbiicher, 32 {1886), 
p. I sqq. 

23 . 3. a bronze statue of Diitrepbes pierced with arrows etc. 
The capture of Mycalessus by a body of Thracian mercenaries under the 
Athenian officer Diitrephes took place in 413 B.C. See Thucydides, 
vii. 29 sq., and note on ix. 19. 4. In 1839 there was found, built into 
the wall of a cistern opposite the western front of the Parthenon, a 
pedestal which may have supported the statue of Diitrephes here 
described by Pausanias. It is a square block of Pentelic marble .70 
metre (2 ft. 3|- in.) long by .46 metre (i ft. 4 in.) high. On its top are 
two square holes for fastening a statue, and on its front face is the 
following inscription : 

‘KpfiokvKos AiiTp€(f>o$ dvap^tv. 

KpecriAas isroecnv 

‘ Hermolycus son of Diitrephes (dedicated this as) a first-fruit. Cresilas 
made (it)” (C.I.A. i. No. 402 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhaucr, 
No. 46). From this inscription we learn that the statue which stood on 
this pedestal was dedicated by Hermolycus, son of Diitrephes, and made 
by Cresilas. Now Pliny tells us (/V. H. xxxiv. 74) that Cresilas made a 
statue representing a wounded man swooning away. It is, therefore, a 
probable inference that this statue described by Pliny is the one of 
Diitrephes pierced with arrows which Pausanias here mentions, and that 
It stood on the pedestal in question. It is no serious objection to this 
view that the statue on this pedestal was dedicated by the son of 
Diitrephes as a first-fruit. More serious, perhaps, is the objection that 
the lettering of the inscription points to a date not later than 444 B.C., 
whereas Diitrephes is known to have been alive as late as 41 1 B.c. 
(Thucydides, viii. 64). But on private monuments, like this, archaic 
forms of letters may very well have been employed after they had 
been abandoned in public inscriptions. To judge from Pausanias’s 
description of the statue, Diitrephes would seem to have fallen 
fighting against some barbarous people who made use of bows and 
arrows. They may have been the Thracians, since Diitrephes was 
appointed to a command in Thrace in 411 B.C. (Thucydides, viii. 64). 
Schubart thought that the arrows which Pausanias saw sticking in the 
statue may have formed no part of the original statue, but might have 
been shot into it accidentally at some later time ; and Mr. P. M eizsjcker 
®tiggested that the arrows might have been discharged by Roman 
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archers during the siege of the Acropolis by Sulla. But this is highly 
improbable. Pausanias seems to have regarded the arrows as a piece 
of the statue. The statue probably stood within the eastern portico of 
the Propylaea, perhaps in its southern half. 

See L. Ross, Ardiaologische Aufsatze, i. pp. 168-170 ; Th. Bergk, in Zeitschrift 
fur die Alterthumswissenschaft, 3 (1845), p. 961 sqq. ; E. Beule, VAcropole 
TAtkenes, i. p. 281 sq . ; Brnnn, Gesch. der griech. Kunstler, i. p. 262 sq. ; 
Schubart, in Fleckeisen' s Jahrhucher, 9 (1863), p. 304 sq . ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, 
P' 377 ; Ad. Michaelis, in Miltkeil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 1 (1876), p. 294 sq. ; 
id., j/ittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), pp. 104-106 ; P. Weizsacker, in 
Fleckeise}! s Jahrbucher, 32 (1886), pp. I 5 ‘I 7 i Ad. Botticher, Die Akropolis, p. 
188 sq. : Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 388 ; Gurlitt, Ueber Pausanias, p. 159 
sq . ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,* i. p. 496 ; A. S. Murray, History of 
Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 239 sq. 

Mr. J. Six has lately published a black-figured vase-painting (Fig. 1 3) 
which he takes to be a copy of the statue described by Pausanias. It 

represents a warrior sinking back- 
ward, his legs pierced by two ar- 
rows. He wears a crested helmet, 
brandishes a long spear in his 
raised right hand, and carries a 
round shield on his left arm. 
His left foot is in advance and 
is planted flat on the ground ; 
while his right foot, on which 
the weight of the body rests, is 
drawn back and only the toes 
and ball of the foot are in con- 
tact with the ground. Mr. Six 
thinks that the statue represented 
not Diitrephes, as Pausanias sup- 
posed, but Hermolycus wounded 
by Persian arrows at the battle 
of Mycale (see note on i. 23. 
10), and that the statue was 
dedicated by his grandson Her- 
molycus, son of Diitrephes. He 
points out that the marks of the feet on the pedestal agree with the 
posture of the varrior on the vase-painting. See J. Si.x, ‘ Hermolykos 
und Kresilas,' Jalirbiich d. k. d. archdolog. Instituts, 7 (1892), pp 
1S5-1SS; cp. A. Gercke, ‘Vulneratus deficiens,' ib. 8 (1893), PP- 
1 1 3- 1 1 7. But we do not know that the Hennolycus who dedicated 
the statue was a grandson of the Hermolycus who fought at 
Mycale : nor do we know that the latter was wounded at Mycale ; he 
certainly was not killed there (Herodotus, ix. 105). Prof. Furtwangler 
also thinks it probable that the wounded man in the vase-paintinn- is a 
copy of the statue described by Pausanias. He conjectures, however 
that the Diitrephes represented was not, as Pausanias supposed the 
general who captured Mycalessus, but an earlier personage of the same 



FIG. 13.— DIITKEPHEbCf) ITEKlED WITH ARROWS 

(\ ase-pai.ntixg). 
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name, the father of Nicostratus (Thucydides, iii. 75) See Furtwangler, 
Meisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 277-284. 

Three other inscribed pedestals of statues by the sculptor Cresilas 
have been found (Loevvy, Inschrifieji griech. Bihihaiicr, Nos. 45 and 
47 ; and see note on i. 25. i, ‘a statue of Pericles'"). Cresilas, a native 
of Cydonia in Crete, was a contemporary of Pericles, and flourished in 
the last part of the fifth century B.C. See Brunn, Gesck. d. griech. 
Kunstler, 1. p. 260 sgg. ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,^ i. p. 495 
sqq. ; Furtwangler, Meisterujerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 267-339. 

23. 4 . the Cretans are the only Greek people who are accustomed 
to the use of the bow. But the Athenians had a large corps of native 
archers in the Peloponnesian war (Thucydides, i. 13 ; vi. 23 and 43). 

23. 4 . the Opuntian Locrians, whom Homer described etc. See 
II. xiii. 712 sqq. 

23. 4 . one of Health, who is said to be a daughter of Aescula- 
pius. On a base of Hymettian marble found in the eastern part of the 
Propylaea, but not in its original position, there is inscribed a dedication 
to August Health (Eefiaxrry 'Yyeiq, sic). On the top of the base are the 
foot-marks of a statue. See C. I. A. iii. No. 460 ; L. Ross, Archdologische 
Aufsatse, i. p. 189 sq. ; E. Beule, L' Acropole cT Athcnes, i. p. 285. The 
inscription is of Roman date, and the .August Health whose statue stood 
on the pedestal was probably Livia, wife of .Augustus, since on Roman 
coins she is called Salus Augusta (‘August Health’). Her statue may 
have been set up near the image of Health here mentioned by Pausanias. 
Beside the image of Health there stood a statue of the mother of 
Isocrates, but the inscription was altered at a later time ( [Plutarch,] 
Vit. X. brat. p. 839 d). On representations of the goddess Health in 
ancient art, see W. Wroth, ‘ Hygieia,’ Jottrnal of Hellenic Studies, 5 
(1884), pp. 82-101 ; F. Koepp, ‘ Die attische Hygieia,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in A then, to (1885), pp. 355-271, with plates viii, i.\. 

23 . 4. one of Athena, who is also sumamed Health. The storv' 
of the dedication of this image is thus told by Plutarch {Pericles, 13). 
While the great portal (Propylaea) of the Acropolis was building “ the 
most active and zealous of the workmen fell from a height and was 
badly hurt, the doctors despairing of his life. Pericles was cast down 
at the mishap, but the goddess appeared to him in a dream and ordered 
him to adopt a certain treatment by following which he cured the man 
soon and easily. For this he set up the bronze image of Health Athena 
on the Acropolis beside the altar, which, they say, had e.xisted previously." 
The same story is told, with some variations, by Pliny, who, speaking of 
a herb caWed. ferdicium ox farthe?iium, says (A". H. x.\ii. 44) : “A dear 
domestic slave of Pericles, the Athenian statesman, having been engaged 
in building a temple on the Acropolis and having fallen from a pinnacle 
to which he had climbed, is said to have been healed by this plant, 
which was revealed to Pericles in a dream by Minerva (Athena) : where- 
fore the plant began to be called parthenium, and is assigned to that 
goddess [viz. to Athena Parthenos or Virgin Athena]. It is this slave 
whose statue, cast in bronze, is the famous sflanchnoptcs [‘ roaster of 
entrails ’].” Thus Pliny’s account differs in two important points from 
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Plutarch’s. In the first place, Pliny says that the accident to the work- 
man happened during the building, not of the Propylaea, but of a 
temple, which in the circumstances must have been the temple of Athena 
Parthenos or Virgin Athena, i.e. the Parthenon. In the second place, 
Pliny does not mention the dedication of an image of Health Athena, 
but does mention the erection of a famous statue of the slave which was 
known as the splanchnoptes or “ roaster of entrails.” Elsewhere Pliny 
tells us (iV. H. xxxiv. 8 1 ) that the statue of the slave was by a Cyprian 
sculptor named Styppax, and that it represented the man roasting 
entrails while, with puffed and swollen cheeks, he blew up the flame 
with his breath. The herb Parthenium grew about the Acropolis, and 
the famishing Athenians were fain to stay the pangs of hunger with it 
during the siege by Sulla (Plutarch, Sulla, 13). It is said to be the 
Matricaria Parthenium or Parietaria diffusa of Linnaeus, which still 
grows about the .A-cropolis in spring, “ and pursues with its aroma the 
visitor who crushes it with his foot” (Beuld). Certainly in spring the 
southern side of the Acropolis is pervaded by the heavy, sickly odour 
of some plant. But what the plant is which emits this disagreeable 
scent, 1 did not discover. 

In 1839 the pedestal which supported the statue of Health Athena 
was found in its original position, where it still stands, just outside the 

eastern portico of the Propylaea, 



KIG. 14 .— i.OH.NS DI.4GR4M OF THE HEALTH 
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opposite to and almost abutting 
on the south - eastern column of 
the portico. The pedestal proper 
(marked D in Fig. 1 4) is of white 
marble and has the shape of about 
three-quarters of a circle, its flat 
side being turned toward the 
column of the portico. It mea- 
sures .89 metre (2 ft. li in.) in 
diameter, and stands .405 metre 
( I ft. 3| in.) high, exclusive of the 
step or base on which it rests. 
This step or base, ivhich is of the 
same shape as the pedestal, is 
placed with its flat side in contact 
with the stylobate of the portico, 
and its top is exactly on a level 
with the top of the stylobate. On 
the top of the pedestal are two 
marks showing where the feet of 
the statue stood ; from these marks 


it appears that the statue faced north-east and rested on the right foot, 
with the left foot thrown a good deal back. On the front of the pedestal, 
looking to the north-east and east, is engraved the following inscription • 


’Adevaioi Tfi ’AOei'alai rii "YyiuaL 
Hippo'S iiroiiprev ’A&^vaios 
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“ The Athenians dedicated (this image) to Health Athena. Pyrrhus, 
an Athenian, made (the image)” {C.I.A. i. No. 33S ; Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 36 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. 
No. 365 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Kunstler, No. 53). Pliny tells us 
that the sculptor Pyrrhus made a statue of Health Athena, doubtless 
the statue which stood on this pedestal (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 80, “ Pyrrhus 
{fecil) Hygiam et Minervam^' where the et should probably be omitted, 
as L. Ross said). As the inscription shows at least one trace (viz. the 
use of 77 in a single instance) of the transition from the old Attic to the 
Ionic alphabet, L. Ross dated it about 420 B.C., but Mr. P. Wolters 
would put it some years earlier. 

The inscription proves that the statue was dedicated by the 
.■Athenians, not by Pericles, as Plutarch says it was. Mr. P. Wolters 
has recently pointed out another reason for questioning the truth of the 
tradition related by Plutarch as to the setting up of the statue. If 
Plutarch is right, the statue must have been set up while the Propylaea 
was still building or immediately after it was finished, that is, just before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. Now part of the evidence 
which proves that the Propylaea was never completed in accordance 
with the original design of Mnesicles is the state of the floor. Each 
column is placed in a shallow square depression cut in the pavement ; 
and the original intention seems to have been to pare the whole pave- 
ment down to the level of these shallow depressions in which the columns 
stand. This intention was never carried out, so that the pavement 
remains everywhere (e.xcept in these depressions) a trifle higher than 
Mnesicles meant that it should be. Now, as we have seen, the step or 
base on which the pedestal of Health Athena rests is e.xactly on a level 
with the existing top of the stylobate ; indeed, the edge of the pedestal 
actually overlaps and rests on the stylobate. This proves, Mr. Wolters 
thinks, that the statue was not set up until all intention of completing 
and perfecting the Propylaea in accordance with Mnesicles’s design had 
been abandoned. It could not, therefore, have been set up while the 
Propylaea was still building or even at the moment when its construction 
was suddenly interrupted by the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 
for Mnesicles would then still hope to be able to finish his great work. 
Probably it was set up some years after the outbreak of the war. Mr. 
Wolters conjectures that it may have been dedicated in 429 B.C. as a 
thank-offering for the cessation of the great plague. He supposes that Plu- 
tarch’s story of the dedication of the statue arose from a confusion. A 
slave of Pericles had fallen from the Parthenon, as Phny implies, and his 
wonderful cure had been commemorated by the statue of the ‘ entrail- 
burner,’ which probably stood close to the Parthenon, on the spot where 
the man fell. Legend, as represented by Plutarch’s stor)', wrongly 
transferred this incident from the Parthenon to the Propylaea, and 
assigned it as the occasion of dedicating the statue of Health Athena. 
Such is Mr. Wolters’s theory. 

With regard to the manner in which Health Athena was represented 
in this statue, our only clue consists in the marks on the top of the 
pedestal. One of these marks was thought by Prof. Michaelis to indicate 
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that the goddess had been holding a spear with its lotver end resting on 
the ground. But this mark, according to Mr. R. Bohn, is probably of 
later date than the statue. Another theory of Prof. Michaelis’s, that a 
statue in Cassel is a reproduction of the statue in question, has been 
disproved by an exact comparison of their pedestals. Bergk and Prof. 
Loschcke conjectured that a relief on a marble candelabra in the Vatican 
representing Athena feeding a serpent (Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, 
No. 2124) may have been copied from Pyrrhus’s statue of Health Athena. 
A similar group on some Athenian coins (a woman allowing a serpent 
to drink out of a saucer which she holds in her hand) was interpreted 
by Beule as a copy of the same statue {A/onnaies crAf/it-nes, p. 259 sg.) 
To these identifications it is objected by Mr. P. Welters that the serpent 
as a symbol of the goddess of Health was borrowed from the worship of 
Aesculapius, which was not imported into Athens until the end of the 
fifth century B.C. ; in other words, until some time after the statue by 
Pyrrhus was made. But the objection appears to be refuted by a frag- 
ment of a vase-painting, published by Mr. Wolters himself in the same 
article (see below). An inscribed statuette of white marble found in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus represents Health Athena armed 
with a shield and rushing impetuously along, her drapery fluttering 
behind her ; her helmet is adorned with the figure of a sphinx between 
two winged horses (E. Petersen, ‘ Athenastatuen von Epidauros,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, ii (1886), p. 309 sqq.-, ’E(f>rjfiepls 
dpxai.oXoyLKii, 1 886, p. 250 sgg., with pi. 12). 

Abutting on the pedestal of Health Athena, or, more strictly, on the 
step which supports the pedestal, stand in their original situations two 
large blocks of marble, the meaning of which was long a puzzle to 
archaeologists. The larger of the two (commonly designated on plans 
as F) is 1.67 metres (5 ft. 3 in.) long by 1,02 metres (3 ft. 3^ in.) deep, 
and abuts on the east side of the pedestal. Four holes on the top of 
the block show that it supported an altar or table on which probably 
offerings to the image were placed. As this block rests on an accumula- 
tion of soil at a higher level than the base or step which supports 
the pedestal of Flealth Athena and which is bedded on the rock, it is 
probable that the altar or sacrificial table was erected later than the 
statue. This is confirmed by the in,scription which shows that the 
statue was set up merely as a votive offering", not as a statue to be 
worshipped. 

The other block (commonly marked E on plans) measures 1.5 1 
metres long by .375 metre high and .465 wide, and abuts on the south- 
east side of the base of the statue in a slanting direction, lying north- 
west and south-east. Its northern end fits into the round step of the 
Athena pedestal, and its north-east corner lies under block F, showing 
that F was added later. The line of the block E is prolonged to the 
south-east by a groove cut in the natural rock and extending to the 
rocky wall which bounds the precinct of the Brauronian Artemis on the 
north. Probably therefore, as Mr. R. Bohn suggested, block E is the 
remnant of a row of similar blocks intended to keep the rain-water from 
flowing into the corner between the Propylaea and the precinct of the 
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Brauronian Artemis. For the ground rises to the east of the Propylaea ; 
hence the water flows from it westward toward the Propylaea. The low 
dam formed by the row of marble blocks diverted the water from the 
comer between the Propylaea and the Brauronian precinct, and caused 
it to flow along the front of the eastern portico to the ancient channel 
that runs through the central gateway of the Propylaea. 

Plutarch, as we have seen, tells us {Pericles, 13) that the statue of 
Health Athena was set up beside a previously-e.visting altar of the 
goddess. Aristides says that “ the most ancient of the Athenians founded 
an altar of Health Athena” (Or. ii. vol. 1. p. 22, ed. Dindorf). The 
marble foundations of this altar are still to be seen 3.60 metres (ii ft. 
10 in.) east of the pedestal of Health .Athena. On a quadrangular 
basement or step, 2.60 metres (8 ft. 6 in.) square, rises the altar proper, 
of which a portion .88 metre high is still preserved. From the position 
of the altar proper nearer the eastern than the western side of the base- 
ment it appears that the priest stood on the western side of it, facing 
east. This shows that the worshipped statue of the goddess must hai-e 
been situated to the east of the altar and cannot have been the statue 
made by Pyrrhus, othenvise the priest in sacrificing would have had his 
back to the goddess. The sacrifice to Health Athena is mentioned on 
an Attic inscription (C.I.A. ii. No. 163; Dittenberger, Syllogc Inscr. 
Grace. No. 380). The altar seems to date from the fifth century B.C., 
and as the rock on which it stands appears to have been reduced to its 
present level when the Propylaea was built, it is probable that the altar 
was built at the same time as the Propylaea, and that it replaced an 
older altar which stood about the same spot, though on a higher level. 
The antiquity of the worship of Health Athena on the Acropolis is 
attested by the fragment of a red-figured vase found near the southern 
wall of the Acropolis in 1888, and inscribed with the following dedica- 
tion ; “ To Health Athena. Callias made and dedicated (this) ” {leXriov 
dpxo-'.oXoyiKov, 1888, p. 32 ; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 16 (1S91), 
p. 154)- From the use of the crossed theta (©) in the inscription it 
appears that the inscription must belong to the sixth century B.C., since 
this form of the letter went out of use in Attic inscriptions at the close 
of that century (Kirchhoff, Studien zur Gcschichte des griech. Alphabets,^ 
p. 94)- On this potsherd, besides the inscription, there is painted a bit 
of drapery and a piece of a shield emblazoned with a serpent. These 
are doubtless fragments of a picture of Health .Athena with the healing 
serpent as her crest. Hence we leani that the serpent-crest of Health 
Athena was known in Athens as early as the sixth century B.C., and was 
not (as Mr. Wolters supposed) introduced with the worship of .Aesculapius 
from Epidaurus at the close of the fifth century B.c. 

See L. Ross, Arckaologische Aufsatze, I. pp. 185-194 ! Th. Bergk, in Zeiischrift 
f. die Altertlmmswissenschaft, 3 (1845), p- 9^6 sqq.', E. Beule, L .t.ropoL 
d Athines, \. p. 282 sqq. ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 377 - 3 ^° : Michnelis. ‘ Die 

Statue und der Altar der Athena Hygieia,* Alittheil. d. arch. Inst, tn ^ Atiun, i 
(1876), pp. 284-294 ; R. Bohn, ‘ Zur Basis der Athena Hygieia,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 5 (1880), pp. 331-334; A. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 204 ; Lolling, 
‘Athen,’ p. 343; Miss H3.iiison, Ancient Athens, pp. 389-393; ?• 3\olter5, ‘Zur 
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Athena Hygieia des Pyrrhos,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, i6 (1891), pp. 

153-165- 

23. 5 . Elderly Satyrs are named Silenuses. Similarly the author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum says {s.v. p. 710) “aged satyrs 

are called Silenuses,” and Servius on Virgil, Ed. vi. 14, says “ Silenuses, 
before they grow old, are satyrs.” This distinction was not, however, 
maintained in common parlance, the name Satyr being used to include 
old as well as young members of this fabulous stock ; for example 
Pollux (iv. 142) speaks of “a hoary Satyr.” In Euripides’s play. The 
Cydops, Silenus speaks of the Satyrs as his children (verses 13, 27, 82, 
269), which so far bears out the distinction noticed by Pausanias. Cp. 
L. Stephani, in Conipte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1874, p. 67, note 2. 

23 . 5. Euphemus, a Carian, said that etc. The following account 
of the Isles of the Satyrs situated in the Atlantic Ocean has all the 
appearance of being a sailoPs yarn with which Euphemus gulled the 
credulous Pausanias. Schubart gravely treated it as the narrative of 
an explorer whose ship, putting in to the western coast of Equatorial 
Africa, had been attacked by gorillas or other man-like apes — as if these 
shy and solitary, though certainly fierce and dangerous creatures, were 
in the habit of combining to rush out of their forests and attack vessels 
which happen to put in to the shore ! He reminds us of the wild hairy 
men whom the Carthaginian explorer Hanno reported to have seen on 
an island off the west coast of Africa, and which the interpreters called 
gorillas (Hanno, in Geographi Graed Minores, ed. Muller, i. p. 13). 
These latter may certainly have been large apes ; but they did not attack 
the ship. On the contrary, they fled with great agility, scrambling up 
the rocks most nimbly, while the three females who were caught by the 
sailors bit and scratched their captors so fiercely that they had to be 
killed, and only their skins were brought back as a trophy to Carthage. 
Moreover, these ‘gorillas’ of Hanno had not the long tails with which 
Euphemus so liberally provided his wild men and which, Mr. Schubart 
is constrained to admit, were probably thrown in by the narrator to 
heighten the effect of the picture. See Schubart, in Fleckdsen’s Jahr- 
biidur. 21 (1875), P- 4>5 Others, with still less probability, have 
identified the Isles of the Satyrs with the West Indies, and the Satyrs 
themselves with the Indians. See Lafitau, Mceurs des Sauvages 
Ameriquains (Paris, 1724), 1. p. 31 sq. ; Lucien de Rosny, Les Antilles 
(Paris, 1 886), p. 22. 

23 . 7. the bronze boy holding the sprinkler. With the mention 
of the image of Health Athena (g 4) Pausanias fairly quits the Propylaea 
and sets out on his tour round the Acropolis, going first south-east- 
ward towards the precinct of Brauronian Artemis, which he mentions 
immediately below. As a sprinkler {perirrlianferion) was a basin con- 
taining holy water which stood at the entrance to every sanctuary in 
order that worshippers might sprinkle themselves before entering the 
precinct (Pollux, i. 8, 1. 25, i. 32; cp. viii. 65 ; K. Bbtticher, Tektonik 
der Hdlencn^‘ g 51. 7-14), it has been conjectured that this bronze 
statue of the boy with the sprinkler may have served a practical purpose, 
being placed at the entrance to the precinct of Brauronian Artemis (see 
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below), and holding the holy water in his basin. Cp. C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Stadt A then, l. p. 143 sq.\ A. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 204; 
Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 345. Th. Bergk considered that this statue of the 
boy with the sprinkler was identical with a statue of ‘ a boy fumigator ’ 
{fiuer suffitor), which Pliny mentions as a work of the same sculptor 
Lycius (A’ H. xxxiv. 79). It might be suggested that the statue of 
the ‘boy fumigator’ was identical with another work of Lycius, which 
Pliny in the same paragraph describes as “ a boy blowing up a languid 
fire.” Pliny, indeed, mentions them as if they were distinct works ; but 
he may possibly have taken his infonnation from two writers without 
perceiving that they were referring to the same statue. See Th. Bergk, 
in Zeitschrift fur die Alterthuniswissenschaff, 3 (1845), P- 97° > 

Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Khnstler, i. p. 259 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griecji. 
Plastik,^ I. pp. 493 sq., 505 ; M. Mayer, ‘ Splanchnoptes,’ Jahrbuch d. 
archdol. Instituts, 8 (1893), p. 218 sqq. As to the sculptor Lycius, 
see note on v. 22. 3. 

23 . 7. Perseus after he has done the deed on Medusa a 

work of Myron. Cp. ii. 27. 2. Pliny mentions a statue of Perseus 
by Myron (JV. H. xxxiv. 57), which may have been the one here 
mentionedjiby Pausanias. Two ancient heads of Perseus, both replicas 
of a common original, are conjectured by Prof. Furtwangler to be 
copies of the head of Myron’s statue. One of them is in the British 
Museum ; the other was found recently at Rome. See A. S. Murray, 
‘Bust of Perseus,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, 2 (1881), p. SI, sq.-, A. 
Furtwangler, Meisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 382-388, with pi. xxii. 
For a list of existing monuments of ancient art on which Perseus is 
represented after his slaughter of Medusa, see Fr. Knatz, Quomodo 
Persei fabulam artifices Graeci et Romani tractavcrint (Bonnae, 1893), 
p. 17 sqq. Cp. V. 18. S note. 

23. 7. a sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis. From the central 
gateway of the Propylaea an ancient road leads nearly due east to the 
middle of the Acropolis ; it then turns south, and ends at the eastern 
front of the Parthenon. This was doubtless the road along which the 
great religious processions passed ; the grooves or ruts in which the 
wheels of the chariots ran can still be seen in places. On both sides of 
the road, especially in its first half, the rock has been cut and levelled 
in many places to receive the bases of votive offerings. These cuttings in 
the rock begin near the pedestal of Health Athena (see above, p. 277 sqqi) 
and extend close up to the w'all of rock, which here runs parallel to the 
processional road on the south. This wall of rock, formed artificially 
by cutting away the natural rock perpendicularly, is the northern boundary 
of a terrace lying to the south-east of the Propylaea. The terrace has 
the shape of an irregular quadrangle, and is about 48 metres (iS7 ft. 
6 in.) long from east to west. It is bounded on the west by the pre- 
historic polygonal wall (commonly known as the Pelasgic wall), on the 
south by the southern fortification wall of the Acropolis, on the north by 
the wall of rock mentioned above, and on the east by another low wall 
of rock which supports a higher but smaller terrace lying to the east. 
A flight of eight small steps cut in the rock leads up to the terrace near 
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its north-eastern comer. The staircase is flanked on both sides by 
cuttings in the rock for the reception of statues or other votive offerings. 
This terrace is most probably the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis. It 
appears to have been merely a precinct with images and an altar ; at 
least classical authors and inscriptions make no mention of a temple of 
Brauronian Artemis on the Acropolis, and no foundations of a temple 
have been found within her precinct. But colonnades appear to have 
extended along the eastern and southern sides of the sacred enclosure. 
See Beule, L'Acropole iVAthines, i. p. 291 sqq.\ iMilchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ 
p. 204 sq.\ Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 344; W. Dorpfeld, in Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1889), pp. 304, 306, with the plan on 
p. 307 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 404. As to the traces of 
bear-worship in the rites of Brauronian Artemis, see note on viii. 13. 1. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that a marble statuette of 
a bear seated on his haunches was found within the precinct of 
Brauronian .A.rtemis on the Acropolis (Beule, op. cit. i. p. 298). 
The statuette is figured in Miss Harrison’s Aticient Athens (p. 403). 
At the festi\al of the goddess a goat was brought and sacrificed to 
her (Hesychius, r.t'. Bpavpixiviois : cp. Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, l. 
p. 445, line 5 sqq.') To this sacrifice Varro probably refers when he 
says that a goat was not driven up to the Acropolis except once (a 
year ?) for a necessary sacrifice (L>c re rustica, i. 2. 20 ; the rule against 
admitting goats to the Acropolis is mentioned also by Athenaeus, xiii. 
p. 5S7 a). Elsewhere I have wrongly assumed that the goat annually 
sacrificed on the .\cropolis was sacrificed to Athena (The Golden Bough, 
2. p. 63 sq.) 

23 . 7. the image is a work of Praxiteles at Brauron is the 

old wooden image etc. Brauron, Sparta, Comana in Cappadocia, and 
Laodicea in Syria, all claimed to have the famous image of the Tauric 
Artemis which Iphigenia was said to have brought from the Tauric 
Chersonese (the Crimea) to Brauron in Attica. See i. 33. l ; iii. 16. 
7-1 1, with the note on 8; viii. 46. 3. Pausanias himself thought that 
the real image was at Sparta (iii. 16. 7-1 1). Prof. C. Robert thinks 
that the legend of the bringing of the image from the Crimea to Brauron 
was an invention of Euripides in his play Iphigenia in Taiiris, and that 
the popularity which this fiction obtained through the medium of the 
poet’s verses induced various towns, which possessed ancient images of 
.•XiTemis, to set up claims to the possession of the genuine image of the 
Tauric .“krtemis. The story that the ancient image at Brauron was 
carried off by Xerxes (iii. 16. 8 ; viii. 46. 3) is treated by Prof. C. 
Robert as another fiction devised to support the claims of Laodicea to 
the possession of the true image. He thinks that if the image at 
Brauron had been really carried off by Xerxes, Euripides must have 
alluded to its capture in his play, and must have put into the mouth of 
.Lthena a promise that the image would one day be restored. The 
argument is scarcely convincing, though Prof. Robert regards it as 
conclusive. See C. Robert, Archaolo^ische Marchen, pp. 144-150. 

From inscriptions containing lists of the treasures in the sanctuary 
of Brauronian Artemis it appears that at least as early as Ol. 108. 3 
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(346/5 B.C.) there were two images of her in the sanctuary. One of 
the images is referred to as “ the idol ” (hedos), “ the old idol,” “ the 
stone idol”; the other is designated “the image” {agalma), “the 
upright image,” “the standing image” (C.I.A. ii. Nos. 751, 754, 755, 
756, 757 ) 758 ; Jahn-Michaelis, Pausaniae Descriptio arcis, p. 8 ; C. 
Robert, Archdologische Mdrchen^ p. 130 sqq.^ From this we infer that 
the old image was of stone and was in a sitting posture, and that the 
new image was of some other material than stone and was in a standing 
posture. The new image was doubtless the one by Praxiteles which 
Pausanias mentions. As it was not of marble, it must have been of 
wood or bronze or gold and ivory. As a work of Praxiteles (whether we 
take this Praxiteles to be the great sculptor of that name or a namesake 
of his who lived in the fifth century- e.c.) the image was almost certainly 
not of wood, that material being rarely used by Greek sculptors of the 
best period (though we hear of wooden statues of the orator Lycurgus 
and his sons made by Timarchus and Cephisodotus, the sons of 
Pra.xiteles ; see [Plutarch,] Vit. X. Omf. p. 843 e). Probably there- 
fore it was either of bronze or of gold and ivorj-. Prof. C. Robert decides 
in favour of gold and ivory on the ground that the inscriptions mention 
many garments dedicated by women and actually worn by the image ; 
for he assumes that real garments would not have been placed on a 
bronze image. And since the use of gold and ivory as materials for a 
statue had gone out in the time of the younger Praxiteles, Prof. Robert 
concludes that the sculptor was the elder Praxiteles. This argument 
rests on the gratuitous and unproved assumption that real garments would 
not have been placed on a bronze image. I see no reason whatever for 
such an assumption, which is disproved by the simple fact that linen 
garments were worn by a bronze image at Elis (Pausanias, vi. 25. 5), 
and that garments were regularly woven for the bronze image of the 
Amyclaean Apollo (Pans. iii. 16. 2 ; cp. iii. 19. 2). In the present case 
the probabilities seem to me all in favour of bronze as the material of 
the image and the younger Praxiteles as the sculptor. Images of gold 
and ivory were rare, and if the image of the Brauronian Artemis had 
been of these costly materials, Pausanias would probably have noted the 
fact. Moreover the date (the third quarter of the fourth century E.c.) 
of the inscriptions which distinguish the old image from the new one is 
entirely in favour of the younger Praxiteles, who was at the height of 
his activity and fame at that time. Finally, the very' existence of 
an older Pra.xiteles is a mere fiction of archaeologists ; ancient writers 
are wholly ignorant of any such person (see note on i. 2. 4). 
Prof. Robert, however, goes farther. Some years ago there was 
found on the Acropolis a fragment of a small vase adorned with 
the figure of a woman (Artemis ?) armed with a bow and quiver 
and smelling at a flower. This figure on the potsherd Prof Robert 
supposes to be a copy of the supposed gold and ivory statue of the 
supposed Praxiteles. His views are accepted by Miss Harrison. See 
Prof Robert’s Archdologische Mdrchen, 150-159; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 395 sqq. Prof. Studniczka has conjectured that the 
statue of a young woman standing and fastening her robe over her 
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right shoulder (known as the Diana of Gabii) is a copy of Praxiteles’s 
statue of Brauronian Artemis (Fr. Studniczka, Vermutungen zur griech. 
Kunstgeschichte, pp. 18-36; the statue is figured in Muller-Wieseler, 
Denkindler, 2. pi. xvi. No. 180). As we possess no description of 
Praxiteles’s statue, Prof. Studniczka’s theory is necessarily an idle guess. 

23. 8. a bronze figure of the so-called Wooden Horse etc. 
Hesychius mentions (s.v. Sovpio<; hnros) that a bronze statue of the 
famous Wooden Horse stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and that four 
men were represented peeping out of it. The scholiast on Aristophanes 
(^Birds, 1128) mentions the same statue, and adds that it bore the 
inscription ; “ Chaeredemus of Coele, son of Evangelus, dedicated (it).” 
In 1840 two large blocks of Pentelic marble bearing this inscription 
were found within the precinct of Brauronian Artemis. They doubt- 
less formed part of the pedestal which supported the statue of the horse. 
The inscription contains further the name of the sculptor ; it runs 
thus : 

XaipfSt/zos Euayy«A.oi> ck KoiXfS dviOeKev 
^TpoyyvX.iov tTroUcrtv 

“ Chaeredemus of Coele, son of Evangelus, dedicated (it) ; Strongylion 
made (it)” (C. I. A. i. 406 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 
52). As the inscription is in the old Attic alphabet it must be earlier 
than 403/2 B.C., the date when the use of that alphabet was officially 
abolished. On the other hand, the use of the four-stroke sigma ($) 
instead of the old three-stroke sigma (s) makes it probable that the 
inscription is later than 447/6 b.c. (Kirchhoff, Studien zur Gesch. d. 
griech. Alphabets,^ p. 94). In his play The Birds, which was acted 
in 414 B.C., Aristophanes speaks of “horses as big as the Wooden 
Horse ” (v. 1128). If, as seems probable, Aristophanes is here referring, 
not to the traditionary Wooden Horse of the poets, but to the bronze 
statue of it on the Acropolis, it follows that the statue must have been 
set up before or in the year 414 B.C. Probably it had been set up not 
long before, and the poet alluded to it as a novelty. 

It appears that the pedestal was composed of six blocks. The two 
blocks found in the precinct of Brauronian Artemis, where they still 
stand, are not in their original position. Two more blocks of the 
pedestal were found in 1S89 or 1890, one of them near the north- 
western corner of the Parthenon, the other between that spot and the 
precinct of Brauronian Artemis. Probably the statue stood some- 
where between the precinct of Brauronian Artemis and the Parthenon. 
At least this seems to be the natural inference from the order of 
Pausanias’s description. The two blocks found in 1840 composed the 
front of the pedestal ; each of them is 1.76 metres long, so that the total 
length of the front of the pedestal was 3.52 metres (i i ft. 5^ in.) 

With regard to Strongylion, the sculptor of the horse, Pausanias 
elsewhere remarks (ix. 30. i) that he was extremely skilful in modelling 
oxen and horses. 

See L. Ross, Archaologische Aiifsatze, i. pp. 194-198; E. Beule, 
VAcropole d’Athenes, i. pp. 298-301 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 382 
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sq. ; Loewy, l.c. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 404-406, 
412. 

23. 9. the one of Epicharinus - — is by Critias. The inscribed 
base of this statue was found between the Propylaea and the Parthenon. 
It is a square pedestal of Pentelic marble, and bears the following 
mutilated inscription : 

’Eirt^^apivos [aveJOeKCv o . . . 

KpiTLOS KOI NefTidres l7ro[t£cr]dT€i' 

“Epicharinus dedicated (it). Critius and Nesiotes made (it) ” (C. I. A. 
i. No. 376 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 39 ; Roberts, 
Greek Epigraphy, No. 68 a). Thus we learn that the statue of Epi- 
charinus was dedicated by Epicharinus himself, and that it was a joint 
work of the two sculptors Critius and Nesiotes. We do not know in 
what attitude Epicharinus was represented. Pausanias does not say 
that he was represented running, but only that he had practised running 
in armour. But this statement of our author may very well have been 
an inference from the pose and accoutrements of the statue. As to the 
sculptors Critius and Nesiotes, see note on i. 8. 5. This is the second 
work known to have been made by Critius and Nesiotes which Pausanias 
ascribes to Critius alone ; the other was the group of the tyrannicides 
Harmodius and Aristogiton (i. 8. 5). Critius was probably the chief artist. 
His name is spelt as Critias in our manuscripts of Pausanias here and 
in vi. 3. 5 ; and the same appears to be the spelling in the manuscripts 
of Pliny {N. H. xxxiv. 49), at least Detlefsen in his edition of Pliny 
notes no variant. But that the true spelling was Critius (Kritios) is 
proved by the present inscription and by two other inscribed bases of 
statues by the same artists which have been found in Athens (C. I. A. 
i. Nos. 374, 375 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, Nos. 38 and 
40 ; Kaibel, Epigram 7 nata Graeca, No. 752 ; Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, 
Nos. 67 and 68). Cp. L. Ross, Archaologische Aufsdtse, l. pp. 164- 
166 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 383 sq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Athens, p. 406 sq. 

23. 9. Oenobius did a good deed to Thucydides etc. Pausanias 

implies, though he does not expressly state, that there were statues of 
Oenobius, Hermolycus, and Phormio (§ 10) on the Acropolis. They 
probably stood between the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis and 
the Parthenon. Thucydides was banished in 424 b.c. and his exile 
lasted twenty years (Thuc. v. 26, cp. iv. 104); so that the year of his 
recall was 404 B.C. He doubtless returned after the conclusion of 
peace between Athens and Sparta in that year. But it was one of the 
conditions of peace imposed on Athens by the victorious Lacedaemonians 
that the Athenian e.xiles should be allowed to return to Athens ; and of 
this permission the exiles availed themselves (Xenophon, Hellcnua, ii. 
3 - 20 and 23). Why then should Thucydides, as one of the exiles, not 
have returned with the rest under the general amnesty.^ Why «as it 
necessary to recall him by a special decree of the people ? This difficulty 
has led Prof, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff to reject Pausanias s state- 
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ment that Thucydides was recalled by a special decree of the people 
proposed by Oenobius (^Hermes, 12 (1877), p. 344 sq>) But there is 
no sufficient ground for rejecting Pausanias’s statement on the subject, 
especially as it is supported by the evidence of Pliny, who says {N. 
H. vii. Ill) that the Athenians recalled Thucydides from banishment 
because they admired the eloquence of his history. The motive assigned 
by Pliny for the recall of the historian need not be the true one ; but at 
least his statement implies that Thucydides was recalled by a special 
vote of the people. As to Oenobius who proposed the decree nothing 
positive is known ; but it has been proposed to identify him with a 
general of that name who is mentioned in an inscription of 410/9 B.c. 
(C. I. A. iv. p. 16, line 27). The inscription contains a decree in 
honour of the people of Neapolis in Thrace, near which town Thucydides 
possessed gold mines. If Oenobius held a command in this quarter of 
Thrace, he may \ ery well have been brought into contact with the 
banished Thucydides, and hence may have taken a prominent part in 
procuring his recall (cp. Scholl, in Hermes, 13 (1878), p. 441 sq.') If 
Pausanias is right, it would seem as if Thucydides had been excepted 
from the general amnesty of 404 B.C., and had been afterwards recalled 
by a special decree in the same year, perhaps through the influence 
of aristocratic friends whom he may have possessed among the oligar- 
chical party then in power (cp. Classen’s Thukydides,^ Einleitung, p. 
xxiii. sq.) 

The accounts of Thucydides’s death are discrepant. Pausanias’s 
statement that he was murdered as he was returning from exile can 
hardly be true, since Thucydides’s own statement “ 1 was an exile from 
my native land for twenty years ” (v. 26) seems to imply that he was 
writing after his return from banishment. According to one account 
he died in Thrace ; according to another account he was murdered in 
.Athens ; and according to a third account he died a natural death in 
.Athens. See Plutarch, Cimon, 4; Marcellinus, Life of Thucydides, 31- 
33 and 55 ; Anonymous life of Thucydides, 9 sq. (Biographi Graea, ed. 
Westermann, p. 202 sq.) 

But whether he died in Thrace or Athens, his tomb, marked by a 
slab inscribed with his name, seems certainly to have been in the family 
burying-ground of his relative Cimon, outside the Melitian gate of 
Athens, in a spot called Coele. Plutarch says, “ His tomb is shown in 
the family burying-ground of Cimon beside the grave of Cimon’s sister 
Elpinice ” (Plutarch, Cimon, 4) ; and this statement of Plutarch’s, based, 
it would seem, on personal knowledge, we have no right to question. 
-According to some, however, this tomb was a cenotaph, the historian 
having been buried in Thrace. See Marcellinus, Life of Thucydides, 
31 sq., 55 ; Anonymous life of Thucydides, 10 {Biographi Graeci, ed. 
Westermann, p. 203). The Melitian gate, outside of which Thucydides’s 
tomb was shown, must have been one of the western gates of Athens, 
since the quarter Melite was in the west of the city (see note on i. 14. 
6, ‘ a temple of Hephaestus ’). Prof, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfif has 
essayed to show that Thucydides died and was buried at Pella, in 
Macedonia. 
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See von Wilamowitz - Moellentlorff, ‘Die Thukydideiilegende, ' Hermes, 12 
(1877), pp. 326-367; R. Hirzel, ‘Die Thukydideslegende, ’ Hermes, 13 (1S7S;, 
pp. 46-49 ; R. Scholl, ‘ Znr Thukydides-Biographie,' to., pp. 433-453 ; O. Gilbert, 
‘Zur Thukydideslegende,’ Philologus, 38 (1879), pp. 243-268; Classen’s Ihuky- 
dides,^ Einleitung, pp. lx.xxviii-.\cv. 

23 . 10. Hennolycus, the pancratiast. This was probably Her- 
molycus the pancratiast who distinguished himself above all the Greeks 
by his gallantry at the battle of Mycale ; he was afterwards slain in 
battle at Cyrnus in Euboea and buried at Geraestus ; his fathers name 
was Euthoenus (Herodotus, ix. 105). It has been supposed by some 
scholars that the statue which Pausanias took to be a portrait of the 
pancratiast Hermolycus was really' the statue which stood on the base 
inscribed with a dedication by Hermolycus, son of Diitrephes (see above, 
p. 275), and that Pausanias mistook this Hermolycus, son of Diitrephes, 
for the Hermolycus, son of Euthoenus, whose bravery at the battle of 
Mycale has been commemorated by Herodotus. See Th. Bergk, in 
Zcitschrift fur die Alterthiiinsiijisscnschaft, 3 (1845), p. 961 sqq.-, .-V. 
Kirchhoff, in C. I. A. i. No. 402; von Wilamowitz - Moellendorff, in 
Hermes, 12 (1877), P- 346 ; A. Furtwangler, in Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, 
in At/ten, 5 (1880), p. 28. The theory is arbitrary and highly im- 
probable. It is much more likely that, as we have seen, the base in 
question supported the statue of Diitrephes pierced with arrows. 

23. I o. This much, however, I have to add as regards Phonnio. 
The following anecdote about Phormio is told, with variations, by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes [Peace, 347), who cites as his authority 
.■\ndrotion in the third book of his Attica. As Androtion was a pupil 
of Isocrates and a contemporary of Demosthenes (Suidas, s.v. ’Aropo- 
TLW. Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. Muller, l. p. l.xxxiii) his evidence is fairly 
good, .\ccording to him a fine of 100 minae had been inflicted on 
Phormio on one occasion when he was called on to give an account of 
his public sendees. Being unable to pay the fine he was disfranchised 
and retired to his estate. When the Acarnanians requested that he 
should be sent as general to them, Phormio declined to go on the 
ground that he -was disfranchised. So the .Athenians released him 
from the fine. Phormio’s father is called .Asopichus by Pausanias, 
but .Asopius by Thucydides (i. 64) and the scholiast on .Aristophanes 
[l.c.) 

24. I. Athena is represented striking Marsyas etc. .Athena is 
said to have invented the pipes or double flute. But as she played on 
them in the forest of Alt. Ida, she saw her puffed and swollen cheeks 
reflected in the water of a spring. Disgusted at the sight she threw 
away the pipes with a curse on whoever should pick them up. They 
were found by the satyr Marsy'as, who practised on them till he attained 
such skill that he challenged .Apollo himself to a musical contest, thereby' 
courting his doom. See Hy'ginus, Fab. 165 ; Plutarch, lie cohibenda 
ira, 6 ; .Athenaeus, xiv. p. 6l6ef. It has been conjectured with great 
probability that the group described by Pausanias was identical iiith a 
work of Myron which Pliny thus describes (X. H. xxxiii. 57 )- “He 
made a satyr wondering at the pipes and Minerva (.Athena) ' [fecit 
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Satyru)?i admiranteyn tibias et Minervani). Pliny’s words leave it 
uncertain whether the Miner\-a (Athena) of Myron formed a group with 
the “satyr wondering at the pipes” or was a separate work. But that 
the two figures formed a group is made highly probable by the fact that 
several representatives of such a group, evidently copies of some famous 
original, have come down to us. 

(i) On two bronze Athenian coins (one of which is figured here. 
Fig. 15) Athena is represented standing, dropping 
the flutes ; before her stands Marsyas with one arm 
raised in an attitude of surprise. See Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Nian. Comm, on Pans. p. 
132 sq., with pi. Z, XX, xxi., and the references 
below. 

(2) A similar scene is carved in relief (Fig. 16) 
on a cup of Pentelic marble found in Athens. 
Athena, carrying her shield on her left arm, is re- 
treating towards the spectator’s right, but is looking 
backwards. Behind her, to the spectator’s left, 
stands Marsyas in an attitude of surprise, his legs wide apart, his left 
arm raised, his right thrown out behind him. From a drawing of this 



FtG. 15. — ATHENA AND 
MAK'YAb (ATHENIAN 
Ci-iIN). 



FK,, l'^.— \THENA AND MAKsVAS (RELIEF ON MARBLE \ASE). 


relief made last century by Stuart it appears that the pipes were repre- 
sented falling from .Athena's hand. They have now disappeared, the 
marble being a good deal worn in this part. The relief, moremer 
is clearly unfinished. The vase was formerly in the Finlay collec- 
tion, but is now in the National .Museum of .Athens. See references 
below. 
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(3) A painting (Fig. 17; on a red-figured vase (wioc;we), which 
was found at Van m Attica and is now in tlie Berlin -Museum, repre- 
sents Athena standing to the spectators left. In her left hand she 
holds her spear, which leans against her shoulder ; her right arm is 



e.xtended towards the right. Facing her, on the spectators right, is 
-Marsyas in the attitude already described. Between them the pipes are 
seen failing to the ground ; it is not quite clear whether they have 
dropped frorn -Athena’s right hand or from -Marsya.s’s left hand ; but 
they are slightly nearer Athena than .Marsyas. hee references 
below. 

-Moreover, the figure of Marsyas, as it appeared in tliis group, is 
Known to us from 

(4) A marble statue found in the studio of an ancient sculptor on 
the Esquiline at Rome in 1823. The statue (Fig. iS) is now in the 
Lateran Aluseum. The arms from below the shoulders have been wrongly 
restored on the supposition that the statue represented a satvr danciMg 
and plai-mg the castanets. Otherwise the pose of the statue agrees so 
closely with that of .Marsyas in the gioups described above that we 
can hardly doubt that they are all copies of a common original. The 
statue represents Marsyas starting back in surprise, his look turned 
intently on the ground ; his right arm (as we see from the stump) ivas 
raised. The body rests on the left leg, the right leg being thrown far 
torward. The anatomy of the body is finely rendered, the face is full 
of vigour, and the whole statue is worthy of a sculptor of .Myron’s 
reputation, 

(5) A marble head preserved at Rome in the Barracco collection is 
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evidently a copy from the same original as the Lateran statue. But it 
probably reproduces the original more closely ; for the workmanship is 
superior, and the expression of the face, with its mixture of astonishment 
and covetousness, more powerfully rendered. See Alelanges cPArche- 
ologie et d’ Histoire, Ecole Frangaise de Rome, lo (1890), pp. 1 18-122, 
with pi. ii. 

(6) .\ bronze statuette, found at Patras and now in the British 
Museum, is clearly a copy of the same original as the Lateran statue, 
the pose of which it reproduces almost exactly, though the right leg is 
not thrown so far forward in the statuette as in the statue. The right 
hand is raised so as nearly to touch the head. The hair and beard are 
much more carefully and naturally rendered than in the statue, and the 
expression of the face is much more powerful. In both these respects 
the statuette resembles the Barracco head more than the Lateran 
statue. 

That the original of all these works was at Athens is probable from 
the fact of the group being represented on .Athenian coins. Moreover, 
both the other existing reproductions of the complete group (viz. the 
relief and the vase-paintings) were found in Attica. Probably, therefore, 
the original was no other than the group on the .Acropolis here described 
by Pausanias. Pausanias, indeed, says that .Athena was represented 
striking Marsy'as, whereas on two of the existing copies (the coin and 
the vase-painting") she is represented standing quietly, while on the 
third (the relief) she is actually retreating. But from the differences in 
detail between these three copies it is clear that they reproduced the 
original only in a very' free and general way. Hence very little weight 
can be given to their disagreement with Pausanias, whose evidence 
on this point is probably more trustworthy’ than theirs. .Athena may 
\ ery well have been represented raising her lance in the act of striking 
or threatening to strike Marsyas. Indeed, some such gesture on 
Athena's part is almost needed to account for Marsyas's attitude and 
expression. 

.Another apparent inconsistency between Pausanias’s description of 
the group and our existing copies of it is that, whereas the copies seem 
to represent .Athena in the act of dropping the pipes, Pausanias says 
that Marsyas had already picked them up and was being struck by 
Athena for so doing. Thus Pausanias appears to imply either that 
-Marsyas held the pipes in his hand or that he had dropped them on the 
ground. But it is not absolutely certain that on our copies the pipes 
are represented falling from the hand of .Athena. For (i) on the vase- 
painting. as we have seen, they may perhaps be regarded as falling from 
.Marsyas's hand, though the other view agrees slightly better with their 
position. (2) On the marble relief the pipes have wholly disappeared, 
and w e have only the authority of Stuart's draw ing for holding that they 
were there originally. (3) .Although it is usually said that on the coins 
the pipes are seen falling from .Athena's hand, the traces of the pipes 
are apparently very slight ; on the photographs of the coins in Professors 
1 mhoof-blumer and Oaidners work the pipes are, to my eye at least, 
quite in\ isible. (Moreover, even if it were certain that in our copies the 
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pipes were represented falling from Athena’s hand, this would hardly 
pro\ e anything as to the original group. For as the original group was, 
apparently, not a relief but in the round, the pipes could not be repre- 
sented falling, but must have been represented either lying on the 
ground or in Marsyas's hand. But from the expression of the face and 
the downward turned gaze of the Lateran statue and the statuette in 
the British Museum, it is certain that the pipes were represented, not in 
Marsyas's hand, but lying on the ground. Thus it was probably open to 
any one looking at the original group to suppose that the pipes had 
fallen from the hand either of Athena or of Marsyas. The artists who 
made the existing- copies of the group seem (though this is not certain) 
to have taken the former view ; Pausanias adopted the latter. We are 
not in a position to say who was right. 

See Beule, Monnatcs iiAthities, p. 392 sq. ; A. Michaelis, in Annali del- 
V Institido, 30 (1S5S), pp. 317-319 : H. Brunn, ‘ II Marsia di Mirone,' ib. pp. 374- 
3S3 : Monnuunti huthti, vol. 6, pi. xxiii. (reproduces the Lateran statue, one of 
the coins, and .Stuart’s diawing of the relieO ; Fr. Wieseler, Der Apollon Stroganoff, 
p. 105 sq., note: Muller- Wieseler, Dcnkmalerg 2. pi. xxii., No. 239 (Stuart’s 
drauing) ; id.,' 2. pi. xxn., Xos. 239a, 239b (vase-p.amting and coin) ; Stephani, 
in Compte Ktndu (.41. Petersburg) for 1862, pp. S6-94 : E. Petersen, ‘Myrons 
•Satyr,’ Archaoloq. Ztdung, 23 (1865), pp. 86-93; Hirschfeld, Athena tind 
Marsyas (Berlin, 1S72) (with two plates rej'iresenting the vase-painting, the Lateran 
statue, one of the coins, and .Stuart’s drawing of the relief) ; 1<. Kekule, in 
BulUttino diir Institnlo, 1872, p. 2S2 ; id., ‘,\thena und Marsyas, Marmorrelief 
in Athen,’ Arohaolog. Zedttng, 32 (1S75), p. 93, with pi. S (Stuart's drawing of 
the relief, with a new drawing of it by .Schirm) ; .A. S. Murray, ‘Marsyas,’ 
Gazette Ai\hioiogiqiie, 5 (1879), pp. 241-248. with pi. 34 and 35 (two views of the 
British .Museum statuette) ; Fr. Lenormant, ib. p. 248 (calls attention to the head 
in the Barracco collection); C. v. Pulszky, ‘ Satyrstatue aus Bronze im British 
Mu.-eum,’ Archaolog. Zeitung, 37 (1879), pp. 91-93, with pi. 8 (British Museum 
statuette) ; L. von Sybel, Athena und Marsyas, ^Iarburg, 1879 ; id., ‘Zu Athena 
unil Mai'avas,’ Mtttheil. d. areh. Inst, in Athen, 5 (iSSo), pp. 342-345 ; Lucy M. 
Mitchell, History of .Ancient Sculpture, p. 291 sq.\ Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsah- 
gussc. Nos. 454, 455, 456; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 407-410; .A. S. 
-Murray. History of Greek .Sculpture,- i. pp. 256-262 ; O. Rayet, Monuments de 
I Art Antique, I, ‘Marsyas’; M. Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, i. 
pp 465-472 : Overbeck, Gesch. d. gncch. Plastik,* i. pp. 268-272 ; P. Cavvadias, 
r,\i rr-ri TOO ’BOvu-oe iloeireior, I. No. 127. In the works of Collignon, Overbeck, 
anil Ka\et representations are given of live of the existing copies of Myron's work, 
namely the marble -tatiie, the bronze statuette, the vase, the relief, and one of the 
coins. The best reproductions of the statue are given by Rayet and Collignon; 
the best reproductions of the statuette by Murray in the Gazette Archeologique, and 
by Rayet ; the best reproduction of the vase-painting by Flirschfeld. Another 
painting on an ancient red-figured vase, now in the .Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New ^'ork. has been cited as reproducing the group of .-ythena and Marsyas (L. 
von .Sybel, Athena und Marsyas, p. 15); but this is a mistake (see Conze, in 
fahrbuch d. k. deutsch. archaolog. Institutes, 2 (1S87), PP- •93-I95)- 

24. I. the legendary fight of Theseus -with the bull, which was 
called the bull of hfinos etc. Theseus’s fight with the Nlinotaur is 
represented in three different ways on coins of Athens : (i) on one coin 
(Fig. 19' Theseus naked, holding his club in his right hand, is kneeling 
on the back of the .Minotaur, who has sunk on his left knee. (2) On 
another com Theseus, standing upright, with his club raised in his right 
hand and his lion s skin on his left arm, is rushing at the sinking 
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Minotaur. (3) On another coin Theseus and the Minotaur are both 
standing ; Theseus raises his club in his right hand to strike the 
Minotaur, while he grasps the monster’s right horn with his left hand. 
On all three coins the Minotaur is represented with the body of a man 
and the head of a bull. See Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner, Nuviismatic Comincnta 7 'y on Pausanias, p. 

146. with pi. DD, iii. iv. vi. ; Beule, Momiaies 
d'Af/ihies, p. 39S. It is possible that one of these 
coin-types may be a copy of the group on the Acro- 
polis. In 187S a bronze statuette representing 
Theseus’s combat with the Minotaur was found in 
the upper valley of the Maeander, near Aphrodisias. 

It represents Theseus kneeling on the back of the 
Minotaur very much as on the first of the coin-types 
described above; but instead of using his club Theseus 
is in the act of twisting the iNIinotaur's head, grasping the monsters 
left horn with his left hand and gripping the brute's right shoulder with 
his right hand. The Minotaur is represented with the body of a man 
and the head of a bull. The composition of the group is vigorous and 
skilful. The statuette, which is about a foot high, is now at Berlin. 
See A. Conze, Theseus tend Minotaurus (Berlin, 187S). The combat of 
Theseus with the Minotaur is often represented on vase-paintings, both 
black-figured and red-figured. In these paintings the Minotaur regularly 
appears as a man with the head of a bull. He is similarly represented 
in one of the metopes of the so-called Theseum, the subject of which is 
Theseus’s conquest of the monster (Miiller-Wieseler, Doikmakr, i. pi. 
XX., No. 106; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik* i. p. 459). The 
same subject is also treated on Etruscan sarcophaguses, mosaics, etc. 
See 0 . Jahn, Arckdologische Bciimge, p. 257 sgq. ; Journal of Hcllenic 
Studies, 2 (1881), p. 60, with pi. x. ; ’E(^>//a€pts up\atoAoyiKiJ, 1SS5, p. 
219 sgq., with pi. 1 1. ; Gazette Arclu'ologigue, 9 (18S4), p. i sgg.\ 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 178S sgq. It was represented on the throne 
of .Apollo at Amyclae (iii. 18. 16). 

24. 2. Phrixus has sacrificed the ram etc. Pliny mentions 

a statue by Naucydes of a man sacrificing a ram (.i. H. xxxiv. So) ; it 
may have been the one here mentioned by Pausanias. The inscribed 
base of a statue by' a sculptor Naucydes or Glaucydes (the reading is 
uncertain) was found on the Acropolis in 1858 to the east of the spot 
where the statue of Champion Athena (.Athena Prontachos) probably 
stood (Loewy, Inschriftoi griech. Bildhauer, No. 87). An ancient gem 
published by Panofka (^Archuologischer Coniniejitar zii Pausanias, ii. 24, 
plate ii. i) represents a man sacrificing a ram on an altar. Otto Jahn 
suggested {Archdolog. Zeitung, 20 (1S62), p. 306 sq.') that this gem 
may giv-e us a general idea of the statue of Phrixus sacrificing the ram. 
The ram is lying on the altar ; the man grasps it with one hand, while 
"ith the other he raises a short sword to strike. As to Laphystian 
Zeus, cp. ix. 34. 5 note; Busolt, Griech. GeschichttJ i. p. 57 - 

24. 2. Hercules strangling the serpents. On representations of 
this subject in ancient art, see Fr. Lenormant ‘ Hercule et Iphicles, 



FIG. 19.— THESEU? 
A\'D MIN'OTAL'R 
(ATHENIAN COIN). 
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Gazette Archeologiqiie, i (1875), p. 63 sqq., with pi, 14. Cp. Pindar, 
Xem. i. 50 sqq. ; Theocritus, xxiv. 1 sqq. ; Apollodorus, ii. 4. 8. 

24. 2. Athena rising from the head of Zeus. Cp. note on § 5. 

24. 2. a bull set up by the Council of the Areopagus. This 
bull was of bronze and seems to have been commonly known as “ the 
bull on the Acropolis” (Hesychius, j-.t'. /Joes If iroAet : Diogenianus, iii. 
67 ; cp. Heniochus, in .Athenaeus, \k. p. 396 d). Prof. E. Curtius con- 
jectured that the bull may have been dedicated as a thank-offering for 
the deliverance from the Persians, comparing Paus. x. 16. 6 {Archuoloo-. 
Zeitung, 18 (i860), p. 37 sq.') Some conjectures by Th. Bergk on the 
subject of the bull may be read in Zcitschrift fiir die Alierthiimstuissen- 
schafi, 3 (1S45), PP- 979-987- For the dedication of other bronze bulls, 
see v. 27. 9 ; x. 9. 3 sq. There was a large bronze ram on the Acropolis 
M hich the comic poet Plato coupled with the Wooden Horse on account 
of its size (Hes)chius, s. 7 '. xpio? atrcAyoxcptd?). Prof. O. Benndorf 
conjectured {Mitfheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 7 (1882), p. 46 sq.) 
that the ram stood beside the bull dedicated bv the Areopagus, and that 
an epigram in which the figures of an ox and a goat, engraved on a 
silver plate, are represented railing at each other (Suidas, s.v. fiovv If 
yv<ieoi<i <f>ipei), was composed with reference to the bronze statues of 
the bull and ram. This absurd conjecture has been blindly accepted 
and repeated by subsequent writers on the .Acropolis. 

24. 3. they were tbe first to give Athena the surname of the 
worker. .Although Pausanias does not in this passage e.xpressly 
mention any image, altar, or temple of Athena the Worker (Ergane) it 
IS certain that his remark as to her epithet of the Worker must have 
been called forth by the sight of some monument of her worship under 
this title. That she was worshipped under this surname on the Acropolis 
is pro\ed by the discover>- on the .Acropolis of five inscriptions containing 
dedications to .Athena the Worker (C. /. H. ii. Nos. 1428, 1429, 1434, 
1438: C. /. A. ,v. No. 3732^ p_ 20-. uirichs, Reisen und For- 
schungcn, I p. 154; Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, No.^ 776; Jahn- 
Ahchaelis, Paasaniae dcscriptio arcis, p. 60 ; AcAt/of dpx‘“oAoy 6 n 6 r, 
I8bb, p. 13b). As two of these inscriptions (C. /. A. ii. 1429; 
AfA-ioF apxaioK U.) were found on the terrace between the west 
end of the 1 anhenon and the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis, it 
IS not improbable that the image, altar, or temple of Athena the 
^\ orker may have stood there. This position would fit in very well 
ruth Fausanias s route, for he has described the precinct of Brauronian 
Artemis (1. 23. 7) and is now proceeding eastward towards the Parthenon. 

he statues which he mentions between the sanctuary of Brauronian 
Artemis and the image, altar, or temple of Athena the Worker (i. 23. 8- 
I. 24. 2) appear to have stood in two rows on opposite sides of the road 
" hich he followed. For after mentioning the Wooden Horse, the statues 
TV,’ Hermolycus. and Phormio, and the group of 

Athena and Marsyas, he s.ays (i. 24. i) that opposite the status which 
e has described are others (Theseus’s battle with the .Minotaur, Phrixus 
s.Tcnficing the ram, etc.) But the exact position of these statues can 
no longer be ascertained. In the present passage Pausanias makes 
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mention of a temple, but as the text is defective (see Critical Note on 
the passage) we cannot tell whether this temple was a temple of Athena 
the Worker or not. The terrace between the west end of the Parthenon 
and the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis has been fully excavated, and 
no foundations of a temple have been discovered on it. But this is not 
absolutely conclusive against the view that a small temple may once 
have stood there, for the building may have been completely removed at 
some time. Similarly we know from Pausanias (i. 27. 2) that there was 
a temple of Pandrosus adjoining the Erechtheum, but no foundations of 
it have been discovered. The excavations of 1S8S-1889, indeed, brought 
to light the foundations of a large building on the southern part of the 
terrace, adjoining the Acropolis wall. But this building (a quadrangular 
structure with a colonnade on its northern front) cannot have been a 
temple. It may have been the Chalkotheke or ‘storehouse for bronzes, 
which is known from an inscription (C. /. A. ii. Xo. 61) to have stood 
on the Acropolis, See W, Dorpfeld, ‘ Chalkothek und Ergane-Tempel,' 
Mittkeil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1889), pp. 304-313 ; A. Michaelis, 
Der Parthenon, p, 306. 

.Another possible site for the image, altar, or temple of .Athena the 
Worker is to the north of the Parthenon. In favour of this site is the 
fact that very soon after mentioning Athena the Worker our author 
mentions the image of Earth praying for rain. For this image of Earth 
is proved by an inscription carved on the living rock to have been 
situated a little to the north of the Parthenon (see note on § 3, ‘ an 
image of Earth’). If the monument of Athena the Worker was situated 
to the north of the Parthenon, it would be natural to suppose that the 
monuments described by Pausanias in i. 23. 8-i. 24. 2 were situated on 
opposite sides of the main road which led eastward from the Propylaea 
to the eastern front of the Parthenon. In this case the first group of 
monuments (from the Wooden Horse to the group of .Athena and 
. 3 Iarsyas) probably stood on the southern, and the second group on the 
northern side of the road. But in any case we have no ground for 
supposing that the two sets of monuments were arranged symmetrically 
with regard to each other, each monument on the south side of the 
road being faced by one on the north. Pausanias indicates (i. 24. 2) 
that there were other statues here besides those which he has mentioned. 

Athena the Worker was worshipped also at Sparta (iii. 17. 4)' 
Olympia (v. 14. 5), Megalopolis (viii. 32. 4), Thespiae (i.x. 26. 8), and 
Samos (Suidas, s.v. ’EpyaV?;). She was the goddess of the arts of life 
(Diodorus, v. 73) and was worshipped by artizans (Plutarch, Praetept. 
gerend. reipublicae, 5 ; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. x. 97, p. 7 ^, ed. 
Potter; Sophocles, Frag. 724, ed. Dindorf). Cp. Harpocration, s.v. 
\yUta ’Adrjva: Etyniol. Magnunt, s.v. ’Epydvij, p. 3^9t 5 ’ ’ 

Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ’Epydvip As to her worship and temple, altar, or 
image on the Acropolis, see H. N. Ulrichs, Reiseri iind ForsLhungen, 2, 
pp. 148-154; E. Beule, L'Acropole d’At/ienes, i. pp. 309-328; Dyer, 
Ancient Athens, p, 386 sq. ; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 346; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 417 sq. W, Dorpfeld, ‘Chalkothek und Ergane- 
Tempel,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1889), p. 304 sqq. 
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Dr. Dorpfeld holds that in the present passage Pausanias is describ- 
ing the old temple of Athena which was burnt by the Persians in 480 
B.C., and which, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, was rebuilt after the Persian 
wars and continued to subsist down to the time of Pausanias at least. 
The foundations of the temple were excavated in 1SS6. See the 
Appendix at the end of this volume, where Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory is 
examined. A few more particulars as to the site and construction of 
the temple may be given here. They are taken from Dr. Ddrpfeld’s 
description of the remains. 

The site of the temple is a rocky plateau which falls away from 
south-east to north-west. Hence it had to be artificially levelled with 
made earth in order to support the temple. The foundations of the 
temple were everywhere carried down to the rock ; hence their depth 
varied greatly. .A.t the south-east corner the stylobate lay immediately 
on the rock ; at the north-west corner the foundations were about 9 
feet deep. Of the foundations enough remains to allow us to make out 
the plan of the temple. The stylobate formed a quadrangle measuring 
43.44 metres long from east to west by 21.34 metres wide from north 
to south. The temple was surrounded by a colonnade, the foundations 
of which are constructed of the hard reddish -grey limestone of the 
Piraeus. Dr. Dorpfeld estimates that this outer colonnade had six 
columns at each of the narrow ends and twelve columns on each of 
the long sides. The temple proper had a shallow portico at each of its 
eastern and western ends. The eastern portico led into the cella, which 
was divided by two rows of columns into three aisles. The western 
portico led into a chamber somewhat smaller than the cella, and 
not divided by rows of columns. Between this western chamber and 
the cella there were two small chambers lying north and south of 
each other ; both of them probably opened into the large western 
chamber through doors of their own. All the foundations of the temple 
proper, as distinguished from the colonnade which surrounded it, are 
built of the hard bluish limestone of the Acropolis. 

Built into the northern wall of the Acropolis, not far from this ancient 
temple, are some architectural fragments which Dr. Dorpfeld has identi- 
fied as belonging to the outer colonnade of the temple. They include 
driiins of columns, two Doric capitals, pieces of architraves, triglyphs, 
and geisa, all of Piraeic limestone ; also some marble metopes. The 
part of the .Acropolis w'all into which these fragments are built is ascribed 
to the age of Cimon. Near this part of the .Acropolis wall have been 
found two large geisa of a coarse-grained marble, which appear to have 
belonged to one of the gables of the ancient temple. F rom the e.xtent 
to which these geisa project Dr. Dorpfeld infers that the gables con- 
tained sculptures. The marble metopes may once have been sculptured, 
though no traces of sculpture now remain on them. The Doric columns 
had each twenty fiutings. The echinus of the capitals bulges a good deal. 
Xo architectural fragments have as yet been found which can with 
certainty be referred to the inner part of the temple (the fore-temple or 
prottaos, the cella, and the western chambers). The temple was raised 
on a single step, not on three steps like almost all other Greek temples. 
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24. 3. images of Hermes without limbs. Cp. iv. 33. 3. 

Thucydides mentions (iv. 27) the stone images of Hermes, shaped 
like square pillars, which were commonly placed in the doorways of 
private houses and of sanctuaries in Attica. Cp. H. G. Lolling, 
‘Altattische Herme,’ Mittheihingcn d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 5 (1S80), 
pp. 244-255. 

24. 3. a man wearing a helmet, a work of Cleoetas. For the 

inscription on this statue, see vi. 20. 14. 

24. 3. an image of Earth praying Zeus to rain on her. The 
situation of this image is determined by an inscription (C. /. A. iii. 
Xo. 166) cut in the rock about 30 feet north of the seventh column 
on the north side of the Parthenon (counting from the west). The 
inscription runs : Tiji KapTrofjsopov kuto. pavreiav, “ Of fruit-bearing 
Earth, according to the oracle." From the style of the letters the 
inscription seems to date from the end of the first or the beginning of 
the second century a.D. The image may perhaps have represented 
Earth as a woman rising from the ground, her lower limbs hidden 
beneath it — an attitude in which she is often depicted on vase-paintings. 
If the image was thus planted immediately on the rock, without a 
pedestal, the inscription would necessarily have to be cut in the rock. 
See H. Heydemann, ‘ Eine Felsinschrift auf der Akropolis von Athen,' 
Hermes, 4 (1870), pp. 381-389; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 
414 HI- The impression of an Attic seal, stamped on a small clay 
pyramid, represents the upper part of a naked woman looking upwards 
and lifting up her hands in an attitude of supplication. She is in 
what seems to be a primitive kind of wheeled cart, the body of which 
is swathed in grass. A cart with wheels of the same sort appears on 
coins of Crannon in Thessaly, where a certain bronze chariot was kept, 
which was shaken when rain was needed (Antigonus Carystius, Histor. 
Hirab. 15). Hence Prof. Furtwangler suggests that the impression 
on the Attic seal represents the image of the Earth Goddess being 
wheeled about in her cart as a rain-charm. See Furtwangler, Meister- 
scerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 257-263. Cp. The Golden Bough, i. p. 
21 sq. 

24. 3. a statue of Timotheus and a statue of Conon. 

These two statues of the father and son stood on a single, slightly 
curved pedestal composed of four blocks of Pentelic marble. Two 
of the blocks have been found on the Acropolis. They bear the 
inscription, which is as follows (C. I. A. ii. Xo. 1360; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 66) : 

Kovwv Tt/r[o] 0 coi’. TipoOeo^s Kom[ros] 

“ Conon, son of Timotheus. Timotheus, son of Conon.” The block 
containing the first eight letters of the inscription was found built into 
the foundation of an edifice, about three feet to the south of the rock- 
cut inscription of Earth (see preceding note), probably not far from the 
spot where the statues stood. See H. Heydemann, in Hermes, 4 (1S70), 
P- 385 sq.-, A. Michaelis, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, i (1876), 
p. 298. 
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24 . 3. A group representing Procne and Itys etc. Prof. A. 
^[ichaehs proposes to identify this work with a group of two figures in 
Parian marble which was discovered in 1836 when the west bastion in 
front of the Propylaea was being taken down. It represents a woman 
standing quietly, clothed in long flowing robes ; a naked boy is pressing 
close against her right knee as if to hide himself in the folds of her gown. 
The woman's head and right arm are gone ; her left arm is raised from 
the elbow, but is broken ofif short. The style of the group points to 
the end of the fifth century or the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 
Rut the work is too faulty to be the product of a great sculptor. The 
-Alcamenes who dedicated (not made) it, need not have been the well- 
known sculptor of that name. See A. Michaelis, in lilittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in At/ien, i (1876), pp. 304-307; cp. L. Ross, Archaologische 
Auf.satzc, I. p. loS. E. Reuld explained the group as Pandrosus and 
Enchthonius {IIAcropole dAihcnes, i. p. 303 sq.) Mr. Winter argues 
that a female statue found on the acropolis of Perg-amus is a replica of 
the figure which Prof. Michaelis identifies as Procne. He accepts Prof. 
Michaelis’s identification, and infers from the style of the figures that 
both are original works of the fifth century B.C., and probably by the 
sculptor .Alcamenes. See Berliner philohg. Wochenschrift, 14 (1894), 
p. 507 sqq. ; Jahrbuch d. archaolog. Instituts, 9 (1894), pp. 43-48. 

24. 3 . Athena is represented exhibiting 
the olive-plant etc. This subject is represented on 
coins of Athens, but in two different ways : {a) On 
one set of coins (Fig. 20) the olive-tree, entwined by 
Athena’s serpent and with her owl perched among 
the branches, occupies the centre of the scene. 
On one side of the tree stands Poseidon, holding 
in his raised right hand the trident which is pointed 
to the g'round ; a cloak hangs on his left arm. At 
his feet is a dolphin. On the opposite side of the 
tree stands .Athena, her right hand advanced, her 
left hand holding her spear and shield. 

Aurelius s reign (Pig. 21 } .Athena is seen 
grasping the olive-tree with her right 
hand ; behind her are her serpent and 
shield. On the other side of the tree 
Poseidon stands quietly, his left foot 
advanced and resting on a rock. In his 
rig'ht hand he grasps his tndent, which is 
planted on the ground. His left hand is 
ad\ anced towards .Athena as if he were 
talking^ to her. The first of these groups 
(a) appears to represent a contest between 
the two deities ; the second group (d. re- 
presents a peaceful colloquy. It is not 
improbable that the first of these groups 
(o) IS a copy of the central group in the 
"estern gable of the Parthenon (see below, p. 310,', and that the 


{/>) On a coin of Marcus 



FIG. 21. — ATHENA AND POSEIDON 
(ATHENIAN coin). 



FIG. 20 . — ATHENA 
AND PnsKIDON 
(athema.v coin). 
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latter {b) is a copy of the group here described by Pausanias. See 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Nwn. Comm, on Pans. p. 130 sq., with pi. 
Z XL, xii., xiv., XV., xvi. The former group [a) closely resembles a repre- 
sentation of the same subject on a Greek vase { Fig. 22) found at Kertsch, 
and now at St. Petersburg {Journal of Hdle/iic Sliulies, 3 (1SS2), p. 244 
sqq.. see below, p. 310). The latter group (b) closely resembles a marble 




FIG. ?2. — ATHENE AND J’O&EIDON (VA'^E AT ST. PETER'-l-L Ml) 


relief 'Fig. 23) found at Aphrodisias in Caria, and now in the collection 
el the Evangelical School at Smyrna. But on the relief a winged maiden 
stands between Athena and Poseidon ; she holds in her left hand 
an urn, supported on a table, while her right hand is inserted in the 
mouth of the um. The urn is clearly a voting urn, and the winged 
hgure (Iris or Victory) is drawing out the voting-pebbles. For the con- 
test between Athena and Poseidon for the possession of the land is said 
to have been decided by the votes of the twelve gods (.^pollodorus, 
'■ ' 4 t i) or of the people (Varro, cited by Augustine, De civitatc da. 
x\iii. g; Aristides, Or. xiii. vol. i, p. 169, ed. Dindorf). See C. 
Fobert, ‘ Das Schiedsgfericht uber Athena und Poseidon,’ Mitthcil. d. 
'<rch. Inst, in Athen, 7 (1882), pp. 4S-5S ; .Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Athens, p. 422 sq. Beule identified as pieces of the group described 
by Pausanias some marble fragments (a colossal foot and an olive-tree) 
"hich have been found on the Acropolis {L'Acropo/e d'At/iencs, i. 
P- 349 ryy.) This group of Athena and Poseidon had an intimate 
mythological connexion with the image and altar of Zeus Poheus, near 
"Inch it appears to have been set up (see the next ji) For it was said 
lhat when Athena and Poseidon were contending, Athena begged Zeus 
to give his vote for her, and promised that if he did so a victim should 
be sacrificed on the altar to him under the title of Zeus Poheus 
(Hesychius, s.v. Aibs $<2koi Kal irOTcrot')- Hence the spot where the 
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contest between Athena and Poseidon was decided went by the name 
of ‘ the vote of Zeus ’ (Suidas, s.v. Atos : Apostolius, vi. 3o). 



FIG. 23. — ATHENA AND POSEIDON (.MARBLE RELIEF AT SMYRNA). 


24. 4 . an image of Zeus made by Leochares, and another of 
Zeus sumamed Polieus. On coins of Athens an archaic figure of 
Zeus is represented in the act of hurling the thunderbolt. He is naked 
and is striding towards the right ; the thunderbolt is poised in his right 
hand which is raised behind him, while his left arm is stretched out 
before him. This is supposed to be a copy of the 
image of Zeus Polieus, because the attitude of the figure 
resembles what is believed to have been the attitude 
of the kindred image of Athena Polias (see note on i. 
26. 6). Further, on coins of Athens there appears 
another figure of Zeus, of a somewhat similar but more 
modern type. It represents the god standing naked, hold- 
ing the thunderbolt in his right hand which hangs by his 
side : his left hand holds a saucer and is stretched over 
an altar. Otto Jahn conjectured that this latter type of 
Zeus was a copy of the image by Leochares, which may have reproduced 
in a modified and modernised manner the archaic image of Zeus Polieus 
beside which it stood. The altar represented on coins of the second 
type may be the altar of Zeus Polieus, which is mentioned in the present 



FIG. 24.— ZEUS PO- 
LIEU''? (aTHE- 
.M.AN coin). 
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passage by Pausanias. See Overbeck, Giiecli. Kiuistinythologie, 2. pp. 
19, 54 ; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numisniatic Commentary on 

Pausanias, p. 137 sg., with pi. BB 1., ii., iii. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Athens, p. 423 sq. In the museum at Lyons there is a bronze statuette 
of Zeus thundering, which closely resembles the archaic figure of Zeus 
on Athenian coins. See E. de Chanot, in Gazette Arehiologique, 6 
(1S80), pp. 79-82. The priest of Zeus Polieus had a seat assigned to 
him in the theatre {C. /. A. iii. No. 242). A fragmentary inscription 
containing a dedication to Zeus Polieus was found on the Acropolis a 
few years ago (AeXrwv dp)(a.iokoyiK 6 i’, 1890, p. 146 ; Berliner philolog. 
JVoe/ienschri/t, ii (1891), p. 546). The image and altar of Zeus 
Polieus probably stood a little to the north of the eastern end of the 
Parthenon. 

24. 4 . They set barley mixed with wheat on the altar of Zeus 
Polieus etc. Cp. i. 28. 10. The ritual of this sacrifice, which bears 
the marks of great antiquity, is described more fully by Theophrastus, 
quoted by Porphyry (De abstinentia, ii. 29 sg.) His account is as 
follows. Cakes of ground barley (ifaia-rd) and a mixture of meal, oil, 
and honey (TreAavos) were placed on a bronze table on the Acropolis. 
Oxen were then driven round the table, and the one which ate of 
the offerings on the table was sacrificed. Before the sacrifice the axe 
and knife were wetted with rvater brought by maidens called ‘ water- 
carriers.’ The weapons were then sharpened by men, and handed 
by another man to the two butchers, one of whom felled the ox with 
the axe and the other cut its throat with the knife. The ox was then 
skinned and all partook of its flesh. When this was done, tliey stuffed 
the hide with straw, stitched it together, set it up, and yoked a plough 
to it to make believe that the animal was ploughing. Next all who had 
taken part in the sacrifice were put on their trial for murder. The 
maidens who had brought the water laid the blame on the men who had 
sharpened the axe and knife ; the men who had sharpened the axe and 
knife laid the blame on the man who had handed the weapons to the 
butchers ; he blamed the butcher who had cut the animal’s throat, and 
the butcher blamed the knife, which was thrown into the sea. Some of the 
links in the chain of recrimination seem to be omitted by Theophras- 
tus. Pausanias says here and in i. 28. 10 that it was the a.xe (not the 
knife) which was brought to trial. .Aelian {I’ar. Hist. viii. 3) agrees 
with Theophrastus that it was the knife which was brought to trial. 
Perhaps both knife and axe were tried, condemned, and thrown into the 
sea. The sacrifice was called ‘ the murder of the ox ' (Jioupho/na) : the 
festival at which it took place was the Diipolia, i.e. the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. The day on rvhich the sacrifice took place was the 14th of 
Skirophorion (June-July). See Aelian, l.c. ; Schol. on Aristophanes. 
Peace, 419, and on Ciomis, 985 ; Hesychius, Suidas, and Etymol. Mag- 
num, s.v. jSovcjsovta : Bekker’s Aneceiota Graeca, i. p. 238, line 21 sqq. 
The persons who performed the sacrifice appear to have belonged to an 
Attic family named the Thaulonids. See Hesychius, s.v. /Jorri— or. 
Suidas, ^.7'. earUwv: J. Topffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 149-160. 
As the date of the festival seems to correspond with the close of the 
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threshing in Attica (\V. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungcn^ p. 68), 
the festit al may have been a harvest celebration. The pains taken b)- 
all who had had any share in the sacrifice to shift the blame from 
their own shoulders, as well as the name of the sacrifice the murder 
of the ox’), point to the conclusion that the ox was originally a sacred 
animal, the slaughter of which was regarded as sacrilege. \'arro tells 
us (Dc re rustica, ii. 5. 4) that to kill an ox was formerly a capital 
crime in Attica ; but this statement may be merely an inference from 
the ritual of the sacrifice. On this sacrifice see J. Bernays, Theophras- 
tos' Schrift itber Fromniigkeit, pp. 1 22-1 24; Aug. Mommsen, Heorto- 
pp. 449-456; \V. Mannhardt, op. cit. p. 58 sqq. ; W. Robertson 
-Smith, Religion of the Semitesi- p. 304 sqq. ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Rough., 2. p. 38 sqq. ; J. Tdpfier, Attisihe Genealogie, pp. 149-160 ; P. 
Stengel, ' Buphonien,’ Hermes, 28 (1893), pp. 489-500. 

24 . 5. the temple called the Parthenon. The ruins of this, the 
most famous and beautiful of all e.xisting Greek temples, occupy the 
highest part of the .Acropolis, about midway between its eastern and 
western extremities, but much nearer its southern than its northern edge. 

The existing remains comprise the whole of the stylobate ; the columns 
of the outer colonnade and the eastern and western porticoes, many 
of them being, however, represented by fragments only, especially the 
columns m the middle of the northern and southern sides ; the entabla- 
ture at the eastern and western ends ; most of the western gable (pedi- 
ment) ; small pieces of the eastern gable ; and considerable portions of 
the walls, especially the walls of the western portico, and the western 
wall of the cella. 

. 4 s the ground on which the temple stands falls away steeply to the 
south, it was necessary to prepare the site by a x-ast substruction, which 



appcar^ to ha\e been constructed under the administration of Cimon, 
not \cr\ long after the Persian war. This substruction is 250 feet long 
b\ 105 feet broad. The stylobate or platform on which the temple 
stands is 22S feet long by 1 01 broad. The temple, including the stylo- 
bate. IS entirely built of white Pentelic marble. It is of the Doric order 
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and peripteral, i.e. surrounded by a colonnade. The colonnade is com- 
posed of eight columns at each of the narrow eastern and western ends, 
and seventeen columns on each of the long northern and southern sides, 
the comer columns being reckoned twice. The height of these columns 
13 about 34|- feet ; their lower diameter is 6 feet 3 inches, the upper 
diameter 4 feet 10 inches. Most of the columns are composed of twelve 
horizontal sections or drums. Each column has twenty flutes. The 
entablature consists of a plain epistyle surmounted by a triglyph frieze. 
The metopes of this triglyph frieze are adorned with sculptures in high 
relief representing the battles of the gods and giants (east side), those 
of the Lapiths and Centaurs (south side), and those of the .A-thenians and 
.■\raazons (west side). The subject of the sculptured metopes on the 
northern side is uncertain, as they are much weathered and decayed. 
There were originally ninety-two metopes, of which forty-one still remain 
on the temple but in a very worn and imperfect state. Fifteen were 
brought to England by Lord Elgin and are now in the British Museum. 
.Another is in the Louvre. These sixteen are all from the south side and 
represent fights between Centaurs and Lapiths. .Lbove the triglyph 
frieze at the eastern and western ends of the temple rose the gables 
(pediments). The eastern gable contained sculptures representing the 
birth of Athena ; the western gable contained sculptures representing 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the possession of the 
countr>- (see below). 

The temple proper, as distinguished from the colonnade which 
surrounded it, was adorned with the famous sculptured frieze, which ran 
all round the top of its outer walls. This frieze or sculptured belt is 
nearly 3 feet 4 inches high. The figures, carved in low relief, represent 
the procession at the Panathenaic festival. The greater part of the 
frieze was removed to England by Lord Elgin at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and now forms one of the chief treasures of the 
British Museum. 

The interior of the temple was divided into four compartments, 
namely (to take them in order from east to west) the eastern portico 
(pronaos, irpovrjios, jrpdrews), the eastern chamber or cella {/h’os Pcka- 
tompedos, veuis tKaxd/xTrtSos), the western chamber {parth>:)ion in the 
restricted sense), and the western portico (opisthodonios). All these 
designations for the four compartments of the Parthenon occur in 
inscriptions (C. I. A. i. Nos. 32, 117-175, 273; C. /. A. ii. Nos. 642. 
6451 652, 655, 667, 670, 675, 678, 701, 704, 70S, 719, 720, 721, 727. 
" 5 L 758 ; C I. A. iv. No. 225 c, p. 159). Considerable difference of 
opinion has prevailed as to the application of the three latter designa- 
tions (neoj hekatompedos, Parthenon, and opisfhodo 9 nos) ; but the applica- 
tions gi\ en above may now' be regarded as fairly well made out. The 
eastern chamber or cella is identified as the neos hekatompedos chieriy on 

grounds; (i) the cella is just too Attic feet long, so that it was 
literally hekatompedos (‘hundred-foot’); and (2) the hekatompedos 
is known from inscriptions to have contained the gmld and i\'or\' statue 
of Athena, which of course stood in the cella. See U. Kohlei, in 
^^ntthcil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 5 (1880), p. 89 sgg. ; M'. Dbrpfeld. 

VOL. It X 
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ib. 6 (i88i), p. sqq.\ ib. 15 (1890), pp. 171 sq., 426 sqq.-, and 
the Appendix to this volume, pp. 556, 560 sqq. 

The eastern chamber or cella was divided longitudinally into three 
aisles by two rows of Doric columns. These columns have all dis- 
appeared, but some traces of the positions which they occupied can be 
made out on the pavement. In the central aisle, towards the western 
end, stood the gold and ivory statue of Athena. The spot where the 
base of the statue stood is still clearly marked on the floor of the temple 
by a quadrangular space paved with dark stone. There was no door 
between the cella and the western chamber in antiquity ; the two door- 
ways on the north and south sides of the cella, of which traces may still 
be seen on the floor, were introduced in Byzantine times when the 
Parthenon was converted into a church. Prof. FurtwanglePs theory 
that Aglaurus, Herse, and Pandrosus, the three maiden daughters of 
Cecrops, were worshipped in the western chamber of the Parthenon is 
absolutely destitute of evidence. His argument {^Meisternierke d. griech. 
Plastik, p. 172) that the name Parthenon must necessarily mean ‘the 
chamber of the maidens,’ not ‘the chamber of the maiden,’ has been 
refuted by the subsequent discovery of an inscription at Magnesia on 
the Maeander, in which the temple of Artemis is called her Parthenon 
(tuv KaTtuKivaiTixivov avrij [sell. ’AprejUtdt] vvv JJapdeviova). See 
Jahrbuch d. arch. Instituts, 9 (1894), .'\rchaoIogischer Anzeiger, p. 122. 

With regard to the history of the Parthenon, it was built to replace 
the temple of .A.thena burnt by the Persians in 480 B.C. (Herodotus, viii. 
53). An e.xamination of the substructions of the Parthenon and of 
the architectural fragments still existing on the .Acropolis has shown 
that soon after the Persian war the Athenians, probably under Cimon’s 
administration, began to build a large new temple on the site of the 
present Parthenon (see Dr. Ddrpfeld, in Mittkeil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen. 17 (1892), pp. 158-189). For some reason the work seems 
to have been discontinued. The present Parthenon, as we now know 
from inscriptions, was begun in 447 B.C. (See U. Kohler, in Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen. 4 (1879), p. 35 ; P. Foucart, in Bullet, de Corr. 
Hellcn. 13 (1889), p. 174 sqq.) In 438 B.C. it was so far ready that 
the gold and ivory statue of -Athena was set up in it (Philochorus, quoted 
by the scholiast on .Aristophanes, Peace, 605). In 435 B.C. the moneys 
<if -Athena and of the other gods were lodged in the western portico 
(opisthodonios) of the temple, the moneys of -Athena being stored on the 
right-hand side, and those of the other gods on the left-hand side of the 
portico (C. /. A. i. Xo. 32 : W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. 
X'o. 14 ; E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, X'o. 37 ; as to the 
date of the inscription see .A. Kirchhotf, in P/iilolog. und histor. Abhand- 
liingen oi the Berlin .Academy for 1S76). In the following year (434 
B.C.) the votive ofiferings were alre.ady stored in the other three compart- 
ments of the temple (C. I. A. i. X'os. 117, 141, 161); but the decora- 
tive details seem not to have been finished for some years afterwards, 
since we learn from an inscription that in 433 2 E.c. the superintendents 
of the work were still in office {Bulletin dc Coir. Hellen. 13 (1SS9), 
p. 174 sqq.) The temple was built under the administration and by 
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the advice of Pericles ; the architects were Ictinus and Callicrates, but 
the general superintendence of the work was entrusted to Phidias 
(Plutarch, Pericles, 13; Strabo, ix. pp. 395, 396; Pausanias, viii. 41. 
9). Ictinus published a book on the temple (Vitruvius, vii. praef. 
12). 

Although in the official language of the inscriptions the name Par- 
thenon was restricted, as we have seen, to the western chamber of the 
temple, it became the popular designation of the whole temple. The 
first writer who is known to have used the name in this wider sense is 
Demosthenes. See Demosthenes, xxii. 13, p. 597; ib. 76, p. 617; 
[Dicaearchus,] Descriptio Graeciae, i. (Geogr. Graeci Minores, ed. 
Muller, I. p. 98) ; Rhetores Graeci, ed. Walz, 7. p. 4 ; Strabo, ix. 
PP- 395 i 396 ; Plutarch, Pericles, 13 ; id., Demetrius, 23 ; Philostratus, 
Vit. Apollo 7 i. ii. 10. Another popular name for the whole temple was 
the Hekatompedos, which in official language was restricted, as we have 
seen, to the cella of the temple. See the fragment of Lycurgus quoted 
from a MS. in Patmos in Bulletin de Corr. Hetlcn. i (1S77), p. 15°; 
Plutarch, Cato Major, 5 ; id., De sollertia animalium, 13 ; Hesychius, 
s.v. (Karov-eSos : Harpocration, x.z'. 'Efca-dynTrcSov ; Suidas, s.v. exardyU- 
-eSos veojs. The name Hekatompedos (‘hundred-foot"') probably de- 
scended to the Parthenon from its predecessor, which is known from an 
inscription to have been called the Hekatompedos (C. I. A. iv. p. 137 
sqq. ; AsAtiov a.p)(aioXoy lkov, 1890, p. 92 sqq.) 

In Byzantine times the Parthenon was converted into a Christian 
church of the Mother of God, and considerable architectural changes 
were made in order to adapt the building to its new purpose. Under 
Turkish rule it was converted into a mosque. In spite of these changes 
the Parthenon was still in good preservation in 1676, when Spon and 
MTieler visited Athens. Two years previously, in 1674, drawings of 
many of the sculptures had been made by a French artist Jacques Carrey; 
as many of the sculptures hai e since perished, Carrey’s drawings are of 
great importance. In 1687, a Venetian army under Count Konigsmark, 
who acted as the representative of the commander-in-chief Francesco 
Morosini, seized Athens. The Turks retreated into the Acropolis and 
were besieged there. A deserter brought the besiegers word that the 
Turks kept their powder in the Parthenon. The fire of the \'enetian 
batteries was accordingly directed on the temple; and on Friday, 26th 
September 1687, at seven in the evening, a bomb from a mortar pointed 
by a German lieutenant dropped into the Parthenon, exploding the 
powder and blowing a great part of the temple into the air. Two days 
afterwards the Turks capitulated. Morosini, now master of the Acropolis, 
attempted to remov-e the figure of Poseidon and the horses of Athena 
from the west gable of the temple, in order to carr}- them as a trophy to 
\ enice ; but through the unskilfulness of the workmen employed to 
remove them the sculptures fell to the ground and were smashed. In 
1801-1803, Lord Elgin, by permission of the Turkish Government, 
removed a large part of the remaining sculptures to England, including 
the figures from the east gable, fifteen metopes, and most of the frieze. 
In t8i6 the sculptures were bought for the nation from Lord Elgin by 
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the British Government and are now in the British Museum. The price 
paid for them was £35,000. 

The chief work on the Parthenon is Prof. A. Michaelis’s work Der Parthenon 
(Leipzig, 1871). The views embodied in that work are corrected in some important 
respects by Dr. Dorpfeld (‘ Untersuchungen am Parthenon,’ Miitheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 6 (1881), pp. 283-302). The passages of ancient writers and 
inscriptions relating to the Parthenon are collected in Jahn-Michaelis, Pausaniae 
descriptio arcis Athenarum. See also Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 2. 
p. I sqq. ; Leake, Athens, i. pp. 536‘573 1 E. Beul£ H Acropole d’Athenes, 2. 
p. 5 sqq . ; C. Botticher, Untersuehnnpen auf der Airopolis z'on Athen {Berlin, 1863); 
Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 390 sqq. ; L. v. Sybel, ‘ Parthenon,’ in Baumeister’s 
Denkmaler, 2. pp. 1171-118S; F. C. Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 
(new ed., London, iSSS); A. Botticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, p. no sqq. ; 
Gitide-Joanne, I. p. 51 sqq.', Baedeker,® p. 67 sqq. ; Furt\ya.n"\er, J/eisteivcerke d. 
griech. Plastik, p. 162 sqq. For references to the literature dealing specially with 
the sculptures of the Parthenon, see ne.vt note. 

24. 5 . All the figures in the gable over the entrance relate 

to the birth of Athena. The back gable contains the strife of 
Poseidon with Athena. When Carrey drew the Parthenon sculptures 
in 1674 the central group of the front (eastern) gable had already 
totally disappeared, so that we do not know how the birth of Athena 
was here represented. An ancient relief surrounding tsfutcal or well- 
head, which is now at Madrid, has been supposed to throw light on 
the subject. In this relief Zeus is seen seated on a throne, grasping 
the thunderbolt in his right hand. He is looking to the right. 
In front of him Athena, armed with helmet and shield, is advancing 
to the right. Between her and Zeus is a figure of Victory flying 
with a wreath to place on Athena’s head. Behind Zeus is He- 
phaestus with his a.xe over his shoulder. He has just cleft the head 
of Zeus, and now starts back in surprise. On the right are the 
three Fates. See R. Schneider, Die Geburt dcr Athena, pi. I. A 
composition of this sort seems more in harmony with the dignity of 
Athena as goddess of the temple than the scheme which occurs on vase- 
pamtings and Etruscan mirrors, where Athena is represented as a tiny 
figure hovering over the head of Zeus. This is confirmed by Mr. B. 
Sauer’s recent e.xamination of the ground of the gable (pediment). 
It now appears that the centre of this eastern gable was occupied by two 
large figures of about equal size, not by a single central figure of Zeus, 
as it must have been if the composition had resembled that of the vase- 
paintings. .All the figures in the two e.xtremities of the gable which 
Carrey drew are still extant, except that the heads of two of them are 
wanting and that some other pieces have been chipped off. Indeed two 
torsos belonging to this gable have been found since Carrey’s time. 
One of them is supposed to be the torso of Hephaestus, the other the 
torso of Victory. Of the existing figures of the eastern pediment the 
horses in the southern extremity of the gable represent the chariot of the 
rising Sun ; the horses in the other e.xtremity of the gable represent the 
car of the setting 3 Ioon. (One of the heads of the Moon’s horses is in 
the British Museum : two others were found in their origdnal position, with 
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traces of a fourth, by Mr. B. Sauer a few j ears ago.) The interpretation of 
all the other figures is totally uncertain, and has been the subject of the 
most diverse hypotheses. The field of conjecture is boundless, and 
archaeologists have accordingly expatiated in it. 

The sculptures of the western gable were comparatively intact in 
Carrey’s time ; but, as we have seen, they were mostly destroyed a few 
years afterwards. Accordingly Carrey’s drawings are the only trust- 
worthy source of information as to the way in which the subject of the 
sculptures (the contest between Athena and Poseidon) was represented. 
In the centre were Poseidon and Athena, starting back from each other ; 
beside Athena were two horses; seated and reclining figures occupied the 
rest of the gable. A painting on an ancient Greek vase found at Kertsch 
and now at St. Petersburg (see above, p. 301, Fig. 22) has been supposed 
to be a copy, more or less free, of the group in the western gable of the 
Parthenon. Athena and Poseidon are represented standing on opposite 
sides of the olive-tree. In his right hand Poseidon has his trident 
raised ; in his left he grasps the bridle of a prancing horse. Athena 
has her shield on her left arm and raises her spear in her right hand. 
Between the two deities is Athena’s serpent, which raises its head 
threateningly against Poseidon. Above, floating in the air, is a winged 
Victor)-. But this vase-painting differs too much from Carrey’s drawing 
to allow us to regard it as a faithful copy of the Parthenon sculptures. 
.V similar group appears on Athenian coins ; it may be a free copy of 
the group of Athena and Poseidon in the western gable of the Parthenon 
(see above, p. 300, Fig. 20). 

.A.S Pausanias does not mention the metopes and frieze, it would be 
out of place to discuss them here. 

The sculptures of the Parthenon are described, and the various theories about 
them stated, by Prof. .-V. Michaelis in his work Der Parthenon (Leipzig, 1871). 
The chief contributions made to the subject since Michaelis's book was published 
are as follows: .Stephani, in Compte Rendu (.St. Petersburg) for 1S72, pp. 1-142 
(discusses the vase-painting found at Kertsch) ; E. Petersen, Die A'unst des 
Phetdias (Berlin. 1S73), P- *°5 tqq. ; O. Liiders, ‘Der Westfriez der Celia des 
Parthenon in seinem jetzigen Zustande,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 30 (1S73), pp. 
31-34: H. Brunn, ‘Die Bildwerke des Parthenon,’ Silzungsherichte der philos. 
fhilolog. u. histor. Cl. d. k. b. Akad. d. IVissen. zu .Munchen, 1874, Ed. 

PP- 3-5° • he. Lenormant, ‘ Tete du Fronton occidentale du Parthenon,’ 
Gazette Archeologique, I (1875), PP- I'S ! .T- d® Vitte, ‘La dispute d'Athene 
et de Poseidon,’ Monuments Grecs, i. No. 4 (1875), pp. 13-22 ; C. Robert, ‘Keue 
Fragmente der Parthenonskulpturen,’ Archuologisehe Zeitung, 33 (pub. 1876), 
pp. 95-103: E. Petersen, ‘Die neueste Erklarung der Westgiebelgruppe des 
Parthenon,' ib. pp. 115-12S; H. Brunn, ‘Die Petersburger Poseidonvase,’brt:««ff- 
ferf-/;*’ of the 3 iunich .-kcademylsee above). iS76,Bd. I. pp. 477-490; G. Loescheke, 

‘ Ueber Darstellungen der Athena-Geburt,’ .-/z-i'/nrc/ogTrc/rt; Zeitung, 34 (1876, pub. 
1877), pp. loS-iig: E. Petersen, ‘ Peplosubergabe,’ 35 
(1S77), p. 136 sq. : H. Blumner, ‘ Ueber die Brunn’sche Deutung der Giebelfelder 
des Parthenon.’ Rheimsches Museum, N. F., 32 (1S77). pp. 1 1S-131 ; A. Trendelen- 
burg," Iris in den Giebelgruppen des Parthenon,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 38 (1880), 
pp. 130-134 ; J. Overbeck, ‘ Analekten zur Kritik und Erklarung der Parthenon- 
skulpturen,’ Beriehte uber die Verhandlungen d. k. saehs. Gesell. d. IPissin. zu 
Leipzig, Fhilolog. hi.stor. Cl., 32 (1880), pp. 42-55, 161-186; R. Schneider, Die 
Geourt der Athena (Wien, 1880); C. Robert, ‘ Der Streit der Gotter um Athen,’ 
Hermes, 16 (iSSll, pp. 60-87; Overbeck, Gcschiehte d. griech. Plastik,* i. p. 
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396151^. ; C. Robert, ‘Das Schiedsgericht liber Athena unJ Poseidon,’ Mitt/ui- 
lungen d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 7 (1882), pp. 4S-58 ; E. A. Gardner, ‘Athene in 
the west pediment of the Parthenon, ’yh«raa/ of Hellenic Studies, 3 (1SS2), pp. 
244-255 ; L. de Ronchaud, ‘ Sur le Groupe dit des Parques au fronton oriental 
du Revue Archlologique, N.S. 44 (1SS2), pp. 173-17S : E. Petersen. 

‘ DerStreitder Gotter um Athen,’ 17 (18S2), pp. 124-133 ; uL, ‘ Der Streit 
des Poseidon und der Athena,’ Wiener Stttdien, 5 (1883), pp. 42-51 ; Lucy M. 
Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture, p. 327 sqq. ; C. Robert, ‘ Die Ostmetopen 
des Archaologische Zeitung, 42 (1884), pp. 47-5S ; O. Rossbach, ‘ Die 

dreizehnte Sudmetope des Parthenon,’ ib. pp. 57-62 ; A. Michaelis. ’ Die Lucken 
im Parthenonfries,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 43 (1SS5), pp- 53‘70 : Ch. M'aldstein. 

‘ The Panathenaic festival and the central slab of the Parthenon.' American Journal 
of Archaeology, I (1885), pp. IO-17 ; id.,Essays on the Art of Fheidias (Cambridge. 
1S85), p. 87 sqq. ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, §§ 534-722 ; Ch. W'aldstein, 

‘ The new'ly-discovered head of Iris from the frieze of the Parthenon,' ArncriLan 
Pournal of Archaeology, 5 (1SS9), pp. 1-8 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 431 
sqq. \ A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 2 . p. 15 sqq ; O. Puchstein, ‘ Die 
Parthenonsculpturen,’ ya/«V'«r /4 d. k. deutsch. archaoiog. Inst. 5 (1S90), pp. 
79-117; American Journal of Archaeology , (s (1890), p. 206 sq.\ Bruno bauer. 

■ Untersuchungen uber die Giebelgruppen des Parthenon,’ Mittheilungen d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 15 (1891), pp. 59-94; Furtwangler, in Jahrbiich d. k. deutsch. 
archaoiog. Instituts, 6 (1891), Archaologischer .\nzeiger, p. 70 sq. (new theory of 
the figures in the west gable) ; Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, ii (1S91). p. S63 
sq. ; Romain de Seze, ‘ Les deesses de la Mer au Parthenon,' Revue Arc/u'ologiqiu. 
3rae Serie, 21 (1893), pp. 168-185; Bruno Sauer, ‘Zwei Fragmente voni Parthenon.' 
Festschrift fur Johannes Ot'er-fer.? ( Leipzig, 1893), pp. 73-78; Ad. Michaelis, ‘Peplos 
und Priestermantel,’ ib. pp. 178-183 ; B. Staes, in "Eip-nyepis apxa‘o\<yyiKri, 1892. 
pp. 181-184 (on n statue found at Epidaurus, conjectured to be a copy of the 
figure of Athena in the west gable of the Parthenon) ; A. H. Smith, Catalogue 0/ 
Sculpture in the British Museum, i. p. loi sqq. ; id., ‘Recent additions to the 
sculptures of the VistCatxvovi,' Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 (1892-3), pp. SS-ioo ; 
W. Amelung, ‘Frammento del fregio del Partenone,’ Mittheil. d. arcluioloi:. 
Instituts, Romische Abtheilung, 8 (1893), pp. 76-78; -A. Furtwangler, Meister- 
toerke d. griech. Flastik, pp. 184 sqq., 223-250; G. F. Hill, ‘The east frieze of 
the Parthenon,’ Classical Review, 8 (1894), p. 225 sq. ; J. Six, 'Die Mittelgruppe 
des ostlichen Parthenongiebels,’ Jahrbuch d. k. deutsch. archaoiog. Instituts, 9 
(1894), pp. 83-87; Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 14 (1S94), p. 1 501 sq.-. 
K. D. ilylonas, in ’E07;/repis dpxo-io'KoyiK'ri, 1894, P- 1S7 sq. (on fragments of the 
metopes of the south side). 


Though Phidias had the oversight of the construction of the Partlienon 
(Plutarch, Fericles, 13), we are not told that he executed any of the 
sculptures with his own hand. Since the sculptures were brought to 
England it has been generally supposed that they were designed and 
partially executed by Phidias. But a few years ago Dr. O. Puchstein 
attempted to show that the sculptures of the gables and the frieze were 
not by Phidias or even by his pupils, but were executed at a somewhat 
later time by sculptors who had abandoned the traditions of his school 
and struck out a new line for themselves. One of the arguments on 
which he relies for the proof of this novel doctrine is the use of the 
running borer in the sculptures of the gables and frieze. This borer was 
invented by Callimachus (Pausanias, i. 26. 7), to whom Dr. Puchstein 
is inclined to attribute the sculptures of the gables and frieze. .According 
to Dr. Puchstein the borer was not used in making the Ionic capitals 
of the Propylaea, but was used in making the Ionic capitals of the 
temple of Wingless Victory (Victory .Athena). Hence he infers that 
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the borer came first into use between 437 B.C. and 430 B.C. See O. 
Puchstein, in Jahrbtich d. k. deutscJi. archiiolog. Institiits, 5 (1890), 
pp. 79-117; American Journal of Archaeology, 6 (1890), p. 206 sq. 
Considering- that Pausanias speaks of Callimachus as a second-class 
sculptor (i. 26. 7), and that Pliny {N. H. xxxiv. 92) describes him as 
elaborating his works till all ease and grace were lost, Dr. Puchstein's 
selection of this artist as the author of the most graceful sculptures 
bequeathed to us by antiquity seems particularly unfortunate. His 
theorj- is rightly rejected by Prof. Furtwangler (fleisterwerke d. griech. 
Plastik, p. 72 sqq}) 

24. 5. The image itself is made of ivory and gold etc. This 
gold and ivory statue of Athena by Phidias, one of the most famous 
statues of antiquity, was set up in the Parthenon in 438, 7 B.C. (Philo- 
chorus, cited by the scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 605). Some 
fragmentary inscriptions relating to the purchase of gold and ivory for 
the statue have come down to us ; the purchases extended over at least 
three years (C. I. A. i. Xos. 298, 299 ; C. /. A. iv. p. 146 sq. ; Sekrlov 
upyutoAoyiKoi', 1889, p. 6 sqq. ; Bulletin de Corr. Hellenique, 13 (1889), 
p. 1 7 I sqq. ; U. Kohler, in Sitziaigsbericlite of the Berlin Academy for 
iSSg, pp. 223-225 ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 10 (1889), p. 269 sq. ; 
E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Xos. 33, 34 ; cp. W. Ridge- 
way, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, p. 220). 
Pausanias’s description of the statue is confirmed and supplemented by 
the statements of other ancient writers. The gold used in making the 
statue could all be removed (Thucydides, ii. 13; Diodorus, xii. 40: 
Plutarch, Pericles, 31); it weighed 40 talents according to Thucydides 
(ii. 13), 44 talents according to Philochorus (cited by the scholiast on 
-Aristophanes, Peace, 605), or 50 talents according to Diodorus (xii. 40). 
The height of the image (including probably the pedestal) was 26 cubits 
(Pliny, X. H. xxxvi. iS). The face, hands, and feet of the image were 
of i\ory (Plato, Hippias Major, p. 290 b). The pupils of the eyes were 
of stone (Plato, l.c.), probably of precious stones. The gmddess wore the 
aegis (Maximus Tyrius, Dissert, xiv. 6; Aristides, Or. .xxiv. vol. i. p. 475, 
ed. Dindorf). The shield was on the left side of the goddess (Ampelius, 
viii. to). On the outside of the shield was wrought in relief the battle 
of the Amazons and .Athenians (Pliny, A'. H. xxxvi. iS ; Pausanias, i. 17. 
2). In this battle-scene Phidias introduced a portrait of himself as an 
old bald-headed man heaving up a stone with both hands, and a portrait 
of Pericles fighting an .Amazon, the hand which g^rasped his spear being so 
raised in front of his face as partly to conceal it (Plutarch, Pericles, 31 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. xii. vol. r. p. 214 sq.. cd. Dindorf. ; Cicero, Ttisc. 
1. 15. 34: A'alerius ALaximus, viii. 14. 6; [Aristotle,] De viimdo, 6, p. 
399 b, 33 s<qq. ; Apuleius, De niundo, 32). On the inside of the shield 
were wrought the battles of the Giants (Pliny, X. H. .x.x.xvi. 18). Prof. 
Furtwangler thinks that they were painted, not chiselled, and that an 
existing vase-painting gives us an idea of the composition (Meisterzoerkc d. 
gricch. Plastik, p. 7 1 ; cp. .Max. .Mayer, Giganten iind Titancn, pp. 267- 
261)). In her extended hand .Athena held the figure of Victory (Arrian, 
Epieteti Dissertationes, ii. 8. 20). The hand in which she held the 
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Victory must have been the right hand ; since the spear which she 
grasped in the other hand was apparently beside the shield (Pausanias, 
i. 24. 7), which was on the left side (see above). The statue wore 
sandals (Pollux, vii. 92), on which was wrought the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapiths (Pliny, i\' H. xxxvi. 18). On the pedestal of the 
statue was represented in relief the birth of Pandora in presence of 
twenty gods (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 19). The parts of the statue which 
were especially admired by connoisseurs were the \'ictory, the golden 
serpent under the shield, and the sphinx on the helmet (Pliny, l.c.) The 
figure of \'ictor}’ on the goddess’s right hand wore a gmlden crown 
(C. /. A. ii. No. 652). 

These descriptions enable us to identify various reproductions of the 
statue which have come down to us. The most important of these 
reproductions are the following : 

(i) The Varvakion statue. This was found at Athens beside the 
^’arvakion gymnasium in December 1880. It is a statue of Pentelic 
marble 1.05 metre, or rather more than 3 feet 4 inches high, including 
the base. The goddess is represented standing uprig'ht, resting on the 
right foot, the left foot being slightly drawn back. Her features are 
full, rounded, and matronly ; not wanting in gravity and dignity, but 
somewhat heavy and expressionless. On her head she wears a helmet 
with three crests. The central and highest crest is supported by a 
Sphinx ; each of the other crests is supported by a winged horse or 
Pegasus. The cheek-pieces of the helmet are raised ; they are quite 
plain. The goddess is clad in a long double tunic which reaches to and 
partly conceals her feet ; the upper part of the tunic, folding over the 
under one, descends to below her waist, and is drawn together at the 
waist by a girdle, which ends in front in two intertwined serpents’ heads 
fonning the clasp. The tunic is sleeveless ; the bare arms of the 
goddess are encircled at the wrists by serpent-bracelets. A scaly aegis, 
fringed with serpents, covers the breast of the goddess and falls over 
her back ; on the front of it is the Gorgon’s head, rudely sculptured. 
The right arm of the goddess, from the elbow downward, is extended 
forward, and her upturned hand supports an image of \’ictoiy with 
drooping wings, which faces to the goddess’s left and is therefore in 
profile to her. The hand which holds the Victoiy is supported on a 
pillar of no particular order. The shield of the goddess is set upright 
on its edge at her left side, and her left hand rests on it. On the outer 
side of the shield is carved, in the middle, the Gorgon’s head. Other- 
wise the shield is plain. Between it and the goddess is coiled the 
serpent with head erect and protruding from the rim of the shield. 1 he 
head of the Victoiy, the head of one of the winged horses, and three 
fingers of Athena’s left hand are wanting ; otherwise the statue is almost 
perfect. It retains numerous traces of colour. The workmanship is 
extremely careful, but spiritless and mechanical ; the general eftect is 
heavy. The statue is obi iously a late Roman copy ; it may have been 
executed in the age of Hadrian. 

This is on the whole the best reproduction of the statue of \ irgin 
-Tthena which has come down to us. But it differs from the descriptions 
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of ancient writers in wanting the spear, the griffins on the helmet, and 
the reliefs on the shield, on the sandals, and on the pedestal. 



FKi. 23.— IIKGI-V ATHENA (v.WVAKIO.N bTATLE). 


See Am. Haiiveite-Besnault, in Bulletin de Corr. Helleni.iue 5 (1881) pp 
54-63, reprinted in Revue Archeologique, N. S. 41 (iSSi), p. 41 sqn. ; K. Lannei 
in Mittheihmgen d arch. Inst, in Athen. 5 (iSSo), pp. 370-379; id., Mittheil. 
d arch. Inst. ,n Athen, 6I1SS1), pp. 56-94; r,/., ‘ Zur Parthenos.’ Archaolorische 
Aeitung, 42 (1884), PP- 129-134: C. T. Newton, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 



2 (l88i), pp. 1-6; Th. Schreiber, ‘Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias,’ Abhatidl. 
d. philolog. hist. Cl. d. k. Sachs. Gesell. d. IVissen. 8 (18S3), p. 546 sqq . ; id.. ‘ Xeue 
Parthenosstudien,’ Archaologische Zeitung, (1S83), pp. 193-214, 277-306; Ch. 
Waldstein, Essays on the Art of Phidias, p. 269 sqq.-, Friederichs- Welters, 
Gipsahgiisse, No. 467 ; Cavvadias, PXi/Trra rdu ''E.Ovlkov Moftretoi', I. No. 467. 

(2) A statuette of Pentelic marble found at Athens near the Pny.x in 
1859. It is .41 metre high including the base. It is sometimes known 
as Lenormant’s statuette, because C. Lenormant was the first to perceive 
that it is a reproduction of Phidias’s statue. The statuette, though in 
perfect preservation, is unfinished and left in the rough. The chief 
points in which it supplements the Varvakion statue are the reliefs on 
the shield and the base. The reliefs on the shield represent a battle (with 
Amazons ?) ; those on the base are too rough and unfinished to allow us 
to say whether they represent, as we should expect, the birth of Pandora. 
The crests of the helmet, the \'ictory, and the spear are all wanting. 

See Conze, in Annali delC Instituto, 33 (lS6l), pp. 334-340, with tav. d' agg. 
OR; Jlichaelis, Der Parthenon, -fi. xv. I, la, lb; Friederichs- Welters, Gipsal- 
gnsse. No. 466; Cavvadias, rXturra roe ’EdnvoO Jloi'treioi', I. No. 128. 

(3) Two gold medallions found in the tumulus of Koul-Oba near 
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Kertsch in 1830, and now in the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg. 
They were found, with other feminine jewellery, on the breast of a v oman 
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buried beside her husband. They both represent in relief the head of 
Phidias’s statue of Virgin Athena. The goddess wears a helmet with 
triple crest supported by a sphinx in the middle and two winged horses 
at the sides, just as on the \'ar\-akion statue. On the cheek-pieces, 
which are raised, griffins are represented in relief. Thus we see that 
Pausanias omitted to notice the winged horses (sculptured in the round) 
on the helmet, but described the griffins wrought in relief on the cheek- 
pieces. Above the brow of the goddess is a row of animal-heads pro- 
jecting over the rim of the helmet ; the artist clearly intended to indicate 
that these animal- heads were in the round, not in relief. Mr. G. 
Kieseritzky, who first published the medallions with a full description, 
states that these animal-heads are five heads of griffins alternating with 
five heads of deer. On one shoulder of the goddess a portion of the 
shaft of her spear is seen resting, with a serpent coiled round it. On 
one medallion the spear is on the right, while on the other it is on the 
left, shoulder of the goddess. The latter is correct (see above). The 
goddess wears a necklace and ear-rings. Her features resemble those 
of the \'an akion statue, being massive, heavy, and expressionless. Ve 
have reason to believe that these medallions present us with tolerably 
faithful copies of the head of the original statue, so far as the details of 
the lavish ornaments are concerned. But we may doubt whether the owl 
which on the medallions is represented perching on one of the cheek- 
pieces was in the original or not ; it may perhaps have been inserted by 
the artist of the medallions to fill up space. The grave in which the 
medallions were found is thought by Mr. Kieseritzky to be not later than 
the middle of the fourth century B.c. ; and he considers that the 
medallions, from their style, must be somewhat older. In that case, it 
would seem, they were copied direct from the original statue not very 
many years after its completion. 

.t.ee G. Kieseritzky, •.■\thena P.arthenos der Ermitage,’ Mittheil. d. arch. In;t. 
in Athcn, S (1SS3), pp. 291-315 ; Friederichs-Wolters, Cipsah^isse, Nos. 46S, 
469; F. .titudniczk-T, \n Arch.iolc^ische Zdtung, pp. 161-166. 

(4) .A fine intaglio in red jasper signed by the engraver Aspasius, 
now at \ ienna, reproduces in profile the head of the 
statue almost as it appears on the gold medallions. 
\\ e see the central crest supported by the Sphinx, 
one of the side crests supported by a winged horse, 
one of the ear-rings, the necklace, and the aegis 
with the Gorgon’s head. But over the brow of the 
gmddess, instead of the row of heads of griffins and 
deer, there is a row of the foreparts of horses at full 
gallop. See Jahrbuch d. k. deutsch. archdolog. 
Inifi/iifs, 3 (1SS8), pi. 10, No. 10; Collignon, 
Histoirc dc hi Sculpture Greegue, i. p. 542 sg. 

(5) -A marble head of the goddess, found on the 
site of the Gardens of Sallust at Rome and now in 
the Berlin .Museum, is clearly a Roman copy of the head of Phidias’s 
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statue ; for the helmet, though mutilated, reproduces the winged horses, 
the galloping steeds, and the raised cheek-pieces. But the features have 
been modernised to suit the taste of the day. It is a sweet girlish 
face as different from the matronly fulness and gravity of Phidias's 
.•\thena as the Madonna in the “Holy Family” of Reynolds is different 
from the saintly Madonnas of the great Italian masters (Ruskin, Selec- 
tions, I. p. 272 sq!) See Beschreibung dcr cmtiken Skulpiiiren, Berlin. 
No. 76 .t, p. 39 sq. ■ Collignon, op. cit. 1. p. 544. 

(6) Coins of Athens reproduce sometimes the entire statue, some- 
times the head only. On some of those which repro- 
duce the entire statue, the goddess is represented 
holding the spear, as well as the shield, in her left 
hand. On some of those which represent the head 
alone there is a row of the foreparts of horses on the 
helmet immediately over the brow of the goddess. 

See Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner, Nujnisinatic Coni- 
ineniary on Pausanias, pp. 126-1 28, with pi. Y 
xviii.-x.xv. 

(7) The Strangford shield in the British Museum. 

This is a marble shield found at Athens ; about a third of it is lost. 
On the outer side of the shield is carved in relief a battle between 
Greeks and Amazons. A comparison with the reliefs on the Lenormant 
statuette (see above No. 2) proves that the shield is a more complete, 
though still rough, copy of the shield of Phidias's statue. In the centre 
of the shield is the Gorgon’s head. Immediately below the Gorgon's 
head are the two figures which Plutarch describes as portraits of Phidias 
and Pericles (see above, p. 312). See Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pi. 
XV. 34 ; H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum, 
I. No. 302. Other copies of the shield, most of them fragmentary, 
have come down to us. See above, note on i. 17. 2, p. 157. 

The above reproductions of Phidias’s statue of \'irgin .Tthena leave 
a few points connected with the statue in doubt : (ci) It is uncertain 
whether the row of animals on the helmet, immediately over the brow 
of the goddess, were the foreparts of horses or of griffins and deer 
alternately ; but it is probable that they were the foreparts of horses, 
since horses appear universally on the coins, and griffins and stag's only 
on the gold medallions, {b) It is uncertain whether 
the spear was grasped in the left hand of the goddess 
or rested on her shoulder. The coins are in favour of 
the former view ; the gold medallions are in favour 
of the latter. Pausanias’s evidence coincides with 
that of the coins, (r) It is uncertain whether the 
right hand of the statue, which held the Victory, 
rested on a pillar or not. The pillar does not ap- 
pear on the Athenian coins ; but on a Cilician coin 
(Fig. 32) of the fourth century, which seems to re- coi.\). 
produce the statue, the hand of the goddess rests on 
a stump of a tree, which the dye-engraver has apparently substituted for 
the pillar (P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, pi. x. 28 ; Imhoof-BIumer and 
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Gardner, Num. Comm, on Pans., pi. Y xxii. ; Zeiischrift fiir Numismatik, 
10 (18S2), p. 152 ; A. von Sallet, vn. Archdologische Zeitung, 42 (18S4), 
p. 61 sq.) Moreover the pillar appears on a bad token of Athens, 
which reproduces the statue m question i^Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 
10 (1SS3), p. 152 ry.), and on an Attic relief of the fourth century which 
represents a priestess crowned by the figure of \hctor)' which Athena 
holds in her right hand (Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pi. .xv. 7). It is 
obvious that in all these cases the artist had no motive for inserting the 
pillar, if it did not exist in the original. The evidence of these works 
of art, taken in connexion with that of the \'ar\-akion statue (the most 
exact of all the reproductions of the original), makes it highly probable 
that the right hand of the goddess was supported on a pillar. Such a 
support was probably rendered necessary by the weight of the Victor)-, 
which was (as Pausanias tells us) about 4 cubits or 6 feet high. It 
has been sug-gested that this pillar was the stele on which the name of 
Phidias, as the sculptor of the statue, was recorded (Plutarch, Pericles, 
1 3). but I doubt whether stele (o-riyA);) ever means a supporting 
pillar ; its usual, if not invariable, meaning is an inscribed or sculptured 
slab of stone or metal. 

The statue of the \'irgin .Athena seems to have remained in the 
Parthenon till at least 429 .\.D., the year when Proclus visited Athens, 
but to ha\ e been removed before Marinus wrote his life of Proclus towards 
the end of the same century (Marinus, Life of Proclus, 30). From a 
passage in the Passio S. Philippi Episcopi Hcracleae Mr. Fiihrer has 
inferred that the statue perished in a conflagration between 429 and 
4S5 A.ri. . J. Fuhrer, ‘Zur Geschichte des Elagabaliums und der Athena 
Parthenos des Pheidias,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst., Rbmische Abtheilung, 
7 (1S92), pp. 1 5 8- 1 65 : cp. W. Gurlitt, in Analecta Graeciensia (Graz, 
1S93). p. loi sqq.) 

On I’liidi.-is's st.vtue of Virgin .Athena and its reproductions see (in addition to 
the references alre.nly given) Michaelis, D,.r Parthenon, pp. 266-284; Th. 
tschreiher, ‘Die .Athena Parthenn' des Phidias,’ l.c., pp. 545-642; Overbeck, 
(hseh. a. ,yueh. /’iastii',^ I. p. 350 ; Lucy M. Mitchell, History of Ancient 

.S it’Cture, p. 50S sq-j. : --V. S. Murray. History of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 116 sqq. ; 
.A, il'Cticher, Die Atropoiis von Athen, p. 163 sqq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Alien-, p. 445 sqq. ; M. Collignon, Phidias, p. 2,2 sqq. ; id., Histoire de la Sculp- 
ture Gneque, I. ]i. 536 sqq. The pa-sages of ancient authors referring to the 
-tatue are collected by Michaelis, l.c.-. Overbeck, Scliriftquellen, §§ 645-690; 
Jahn - .Michaeli-, Pausaniae desiriptio arcis Athcnaruin, p. 14 sqq. For other 
reference- t" the -tatue in P.au-anias, see i. 17. 2 ; i. 25. 7 ; v. ii. 10 ; x. 34. 8. 

24. 5. I will tell the story of the sphinx etc. See ix. 26. 2-4. 
On the sphinx in ancient art see .A. .Milchhofer, ‘ Sphin.x,’ Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1S79), pp. 45-78, 

24. 6. Aristeas of Proconnesus says in his poem that these 
griflins fight for the gold etc. For the story of the griffins guarding 
the gold in the far north of Europe, while the one-eyed race of Arimas- 
pians endeavoured to steal it from them, see Herodotus, iii. 116, iv. 
13 and 27 ; -Aeschylus, Prometheus, S02 sqq. ; Solinus, xv. 22 sq. ; 
Stephanus Ilyzantuis, s.v. TopKvvia. The griffins were said to mine as 
well as guard the gold (Pliny, .V H. vii. 10, x.xxiii. 66; Mela, ii. i). 
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The legend of the griffins and the gold was transferred by Ctesias from 
the north of Europe to India (Ctesias, Indica, 12, ed. Bahr ; Philostratus, 
Vit. Apollon, iii. 48, vi. I ; Aelian, Nat. Anim. iv. 27). The griffins 
are described as animals with the bodies of lions and the heads of eagles 
by Servius (on Virgil, Eclog. viii. 27) and Isidore {Origines, xii. 17). 
Three golden griffins were found by Schliemann in the pre-historic 
graves at Mycenae (Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 177) ; and one of the 
sword-blades found at Mycenae is adorned with rows of griffins inlaid 
in the metal (C. Schuchhardt, Schlie/naiin's Ausgrabungenp p. 268). 
The conception of the griffin was perhaps borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Semitic East ; the name is identical with the Hebrew 
‘cherub’ {Krtib) (E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthiiins, i. § 200). The 
cherub was a winged animal (Winer, Biblisches Realworterbuch, s.v. 

‘ Cherubim ’). On the griffin in ancient literature and art see L. 
Stephani, in Comfite Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1864, p. 50 sqq. A 
rationalistic but somewhat far-fetched explanation of the legend of the 
griffin-guarded gold is offered by the Siberian traveller Adolph Erman. 
He thinks it may have originated in the discover}- of gold-sand under 
formations of earth filled with the fossil bones of ‘ antediluvian ’ animals. 
Gold-sand, he says, is often found under such formations at the present 
day in the Ural Mountains (.\. Erman, Travels in Siberia, 2. p. 87 sq.) 
Others have identified the griffins with the ants which are said to have 
dug up the gold in the regions to the north of India (Herodotus, iii. 
102-105), and these ants again have been identified with a species of 
marmot which to this day lives in large communities on the sandy table- 
lands of Tibet. See Stein, on Herodotus, iii. 102, iv. 13 ; K. Mullen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 3. p. 13 sq. ; W. Ridgeway, Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, p. 66 sq. .Uristeas of Procon- 
nesus was an early Greek writer who seems to have travelled into the 
north of Europe and to have embodied in a poem the facts and fables 
collected by him on his travels. See Herodotus, iv. 13-15 ; Suidas, s.v. 
Apto-reas: W. Tomaschek, ‘ Kritik der altesten Nachrichten uber den 
skythischen Norden. i. Uber das .Urimaspische Gedicht des .Uristeas,’ 
Siteungsberichte d. f kilos, hist or. Cl. d. k. Akad. d. Wissen. (\’ienna), 1 16 
(18S8), pp. 715-780. The few notices and fragments of .Uristeas’s 
poem are collected by G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Eragmenta, p. 

243 sqq- 

24 . 7. a serpent, which, may he Erichthonius. See note on i. 1 8. 

2 ■' .Mhena put Erichthonius in a chest,” etc. 

24 . 7. On the pedestal of the image is wrought in relief the 
birth of Pandora. There seems to have been a close connexion in 
mythology and ritual between Pandora and .Athena. According to one 
account Pandora was a daughter of Athena’s nursling Erechtheus (Suidas, 
s.v. vapdivoC). The antiquary- Philochorus tells us that whoever sacrificed 
an ox to .Athena was obliged to sacrifice a sheep to Pandora (Harpo- 
cration and Suidas, s.t'. ’K—lfSoiov: Etynwl. Magnum, p. 358, s.v. 
f~i) 3 (jtoi'). Moreover the priestess of .Athena wore a woollen robe 
called protoniott because Pandora with her sisters was the first to 
make garments of wool ; this robe was placed by the priestess upon the 
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m:in uliu ^Liic^lucred the \ictims (Suidas, J.t'. tt puTov lov). A mutilated 
relief found at I'ergamus is supposed by Dr. Puchstein to be a copy of 
the relief reprcacntiny the birth of Pandora on the pedestal of \'irgin 
.V'.Iiena. See Jiiiirtnith li. k. licutsch. ai'isluiol. Instituts, 5 (1S90), p. 

1 I 3 ,n/y. .A.ccordiiiL; to Hesiod (Thco^ony, 561 sqq. ; Works and Days, 
4; jyy. ) Ihindora, the first woman, was created out of earth by Hephaes- 
tus at the command of Zeus to lie a source of sorrow and suffering to 
iiianlcind, becatiae Prometheus had stolen tire from heaven and conteyed 
It to men. The story that all the ills which flesh is now heir to were 
o'u e safely bottled up in a jar, and that Pandora was the means of 
Si .ittenng them bro.uh .ist o\er the world by removing the hd of the jar 
aiul allow ing them to fly abroad ■ Hesiod, Works and Days, 90 sqq.), has 
Its par.illels m other l.uids The aneieut Perinians believed that pesti- 
Ume .uul su kness m the form of butterflies were shut up in a casket 
whr h was sent by the Creator to the Inca Htiyana-Capac by the hands 
ot .1 blai k mi ssengcr, and that the box being opened all the diseases 
wile ditfu'Cil among men (.\d. ISastian, /CV Cul/nrlandcr dcs altcn 
A/!.,/: I. I. p 435). .Some Indians of Canada told Father Ilrebeuf 
th U .1 certain sacage hail once leceived from a powerful being named 
.Mc'ssoii the .gift of immortality m a small packet, accompanied by a 
wainmg not to open it. .So loii.g as he kept the packet tied up. he was 
uninoit.il. Put his wife, ciiiious to know what it contained, undid the 
pui ket, the precious contents csc.iped. and men bate been mortal ever 
sure (A' ,/ci 1A34, p. 13, Canatlian reitnnt). 

24. 7 . the Emperor Hadrian. .\n inscribed jicdestal of a statue ol 
Hadrian h.is been tound on the .\cropolis between the Parthenon and 
the Props l.UM (id. /. ./. ni. \o. 48S). 

24. 7. a Statue of Iphicrates. This statue was of bronze (Demo- 
sira iies, \cm. 130. p. CA; . It was set up in 372 I li.C. (Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis, /V /.ys/a jndiAinn, 12). .According to .Aeschines 
u 243) the honmus bestowed on I[)hicrates were a reward for 
h' sere res lit i iittm.g to piercs a Spartan regiment in 392 l;.C. (see 
Xenophon, J n.wi. tv, 5. 10. Iphicrates himself mentioned the 
't r.,0 m .1 tr.i.uim nt of a .speech which is preserved by .Aristotle /c/a'AvvV. 
1; Z J, p I b) 


In the P.iiilKPon there wete also painted portraits of Themistocles 
(I .ms. 1 I 2) .ind Hchodoius Hahs (Pans. 1. 37. r ). Th.c silver-footed 
sc, It on whs h \ei xes -.it w. itching the battle of .Salamis was preserved 
il the P.iithc.-.on ( Il.irpoci.u.,in, .Yyi^HwoiS' ih'-.Apos). 

1 .m-.m ,1s m.ikes no mention ot a temple of Koine and .Augustus 
re.ir w Im n lie must hue p.issed on nuitting the Parthenon. The 
ti i md.it 10' ot the tcnijiie w cie excavated a few years ago 25 metres 
! - 2 tcet I e.ist ot tno P.uthei’.on. 1 he temple was a small circular edifice 
'U white in.ii'uc. 7 15 metres 123 feet 3 inches) in diameter, surrounded 
a i "I'lnn.ule of mile lo;-,., .olumus. I he dedicatory inscription (C. /. c/. 

X.v A',), engi.ue.l n;; f o p.eces of the architrace. states that the 


dill c.itc.; Ay tile jieop'.e to the goddess Rome and .Augustus 


k u ' ir in tlie arcl; .t-'n p o* Are.:- .A' the emperor is h.ere called by 
■ 1 s title ot .Ximi.s;,;,. ;,;,j n.s. ript.on cannot be earlier than 27 B.C. 
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See Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 472 ; Curtius, Stadtgcscliichte, 
p, 255 ; Baedeker,-' p. 7S. 

24 . S. Locust Apollo. The Aeolic Greeks of Asia sacrificed to 
Locust Apollo (Strabo, xiii. p. 613). Apollo was styled Mouse .Apollo 
(Sminthian Apollo) for a similar reason. .See note on x. 12. 5. I'rof 
Furtu.ingler argues that this statue of Locust Apollo was by the supposed 
elder I’raxiteles, pupil of Phidias, and that in the fourth century i;,C. the 



in a new statue, of which the Apollo Belvedere is a faithful Roman copy, 
^ee Kurtwangler, Mcisteneerkc d. gricch. Plastik, pp. 659-671. .Vs to 
the .\pollo Belvedere see note on x. 23. i. 

25. I . a statue of Pericles. The statue seems to have stood, not 
to the east of the Parthenon (the point which Pausanias h.is now 
leached), liut near the Propylaea, on the north side of the .-Vciopnlis. 
■See i. 28. 2. The statue may have been the one by the sculptor Cresilas 
whiih Pliny mentions (.M. H. xxxiv. 74). What appears to be jiart of 
tiie jiedestal of this statue was found in e.xcavating the nilibish beside 
the south wall of the .Acropolis in 18S9. It is a fragment of a pedestal 
of Pentelic marble and bears the miuilatcd inscription ■ 

riepjiK'Aeus 

Kprerjt/Vas rtrofe 

'■ f I If Pcrjicles. [Cres]ilas made (it).'’ See C. I. A, iv. p. 154, Xn. 
403 a: AeArioi' dp^aiokoyiKoi', 1SS9, pp. 35-37. Three ancient busts 
of Pericles have come down to us, all copies of one original : the 
best IS in the British Museum. Prof. Kurtwangler conjectures that 
they may have been copied from Cresilas 's statue of Pericles. 'Ihey 
represent Pericles in the prime of life, bearded and helmeted, with curly 
locks escaping from under the rim of the helmet. The face is serene 
and noble, worthy of the character of the man. See Furtw angler. 
Mcisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 270-274. .As to Cresilas see note 
'• - 3 - 3 , ‘Statue of Diitrephes.’ 

25. I. one of Xantllippus. A curious memorial of this Xantlnppus. 
the father of Pericles, was found on the .Acropolis a few years ago. It 
IS a fragment of a black-figured vase inscribed with the name ‘Xanthip- 
pus, son of .Arriphon ’ {=.di'dnr—oi ’Appi<f>oio<;). See C. I. A. iv. Xo. 
570. p. iy2 sg. ; Jahrbuck d. k. dcutscli. archaolog. Instituts. 2 (1SS7). 
P- It) I. .As the name is written right across the remains of the figures 
drawn on the vase, it clearly did not belong to the vase originally. M e 
know that Xantlnppus was banished by ostracism (.Aristotle, Ccnshtuiicn 
bf Athens, 22], and that the votes for banishment were recorded on 
potsherds. This potsherd was doubtless one of those used in the votings 
on the banishment of Xanthippus. Another potsherd that had been 
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force on that occasion (479 B.c.) See Herodotus, ix. 98-106, 114; 
Plutarch, Pericles, 3. 

25. I. Anacreon. A statue of Anacreon, formerly in the Villa 
Borghese at Rome but now in the Jacobsen Collection at Copenhagen, 
represents the poet as a bearded man in the prime of life, standing and 
playing on the lyre (the arms are rightly restored in this attitude). He 
is naked except for a short cloak thrown ot er his shoulders. His head 
is slightly inclined to one side and his lips are parted as if in song. 
The expression of the face is refined, gentle, and pleasing. The original 
seems to have been a fine work of the fifth centmy B.c., and must have 
been famous, for at least four replicas of the head exist. The best of 
these replicas is at Berlin. Another, found at Rome in 1884, is in- 
scribed with Anacreon’s name and thus enables us to identify the statue, 
which has no inscription. Prof. Kekule assigns the original statue to 
Cresilas ; Prof. Furtwangler assigns it to Phidias. Both Prof. Kekule 
and Prof. Furtwangler are of opinion that the original statue, whether by 
Cresilas or Phidias, was the one on the .Vcropolis which Pausanias here 
describes. Against this view it must be said that, whereas the statue 
seen by Pausanias represented Anacreon as drunk, the statue at Copen- 
hagen represents him as perfectly sober. See P. Welters, in Archaolo- 
gische Zeitung, 42 (1884), pp. 149- 15 3, with pi. ii ; Friederichs- Wel- 
ters, Gipsabgusse, No. 1305; R. Kekule, ‘ .A.nakreon,’ Jahrbuch d. 
archaolog. Insiituls, 7 (1892), pp. 119-126; A. Furtwangler, Meister- 
zjcrke d. griech. Plaslik, p. 92 sq. 

25. I. Dinomenes. Plmy (.\. H. xxxiv. 50) mentions a sculptor 
Dinomenes who flourished in 01 . 95 (400-397 B.C.) The inscribed base 
of a statue by a sculptor Dinomenes has been found on the Acropolis, 
but the inscription seems to be not much earlier than the Augustan age 
(6. /. A. ii. No. 164S : Loewy, I nscJirif ten griech. Bildhauer, No. 233). 

25. I. the transformation of lo into a cow, and of Callisto into 
a bear. Cp. iii. 18. 13 ; vni. 3. 6 note. 

25. 2. At the south wall are figures dedicated by Attalus 

etc. These were doubtless dedicated by .A.ttalus I. King of Pergamus, 
in commemoration of his victories over the Gauls (see note on i. 4. 5). 
Plutarch tells us {Antonins, 60) that the figure of Dionysus in the 
group at .Athens representing the battle of the Giants was blown by 
a hurricane from its place and fell down into the theatre. This group 
mentioned by Plutarch was doubtless one of the four sets of figures 
dedicated by .Attains and here described by Pausanias. Plutarch’s 
statement shows that the figures were in the round, not in relief; for of 
course ;i single figure could not be detached from a relief by a’ storm. 
It also confirms Pausanias's statement that the figures were at the 
south wall of the .Acropolis ; for since the figure of Dionysus was blown 
down into the theatre the group must have stood immediately above the 
theatre, on or beside the southern wall of the Acropolis. 

In the museums of Europe there are preserved no less than ten 
ancient marble statues which have been identified, with great prob- 
ability, as having formed part of the groups dedicated by .Attalus on the 
■Acropolis or at all events as being contemporarc- copies of them. This 
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identification is due to the sagacity of the late Prof. H. v. Brunn of 
Munich. The grounds for it are (i) the size of the statues, which is 
about half that of life, agreeing with Pausanias’s statement that the figures 
were 2 cubits or about 3 feet in size ; (2) the subjects of the statues, 
namely fighting, wounded, or dead Gauls and Persians, a dead .\mazon, 
and a dead Giant, answering to Pausanias’s description of the four 
groups ; and (3) the nature of the marble, which is thought bv experts 
to be either Asiatic or quarried in Furnt, a small island between Samos 
and Icaria. 

The ten statues are as follows ; five statues of Gauls (three at 



FIG- 34. — DEAD GIANT (STATCE AT NAPLES) 

Giants. And if the victors were represented in one group, they were 
probably represented in all. 

Archaeologists are not agreed as to whether the existing statues are 
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the originals set up by Attalus or only contemporary copies. As most 
of them preserve their original bases, and these bases are not pieces of 
one large base, but separate plinths each shaped so as to fit the position 
of the statue, it seems more probable that they are copies. Some think, 
from the modelling of the figures, that the originals were in bronze. If 
copies, these statues seem to have been e.xecuted in Pergamus contem- 
poraneously with the originals ; for the marble appears to be Asiatic, and 
the style of the sculptures is not Roman. In point of style they closely 
resemble two famous ancient statues of dying- Gauls, namely the so-called 
Dying Gladiator in the Capitol Museum at Rome, and the Gaul and his 
wife in the \'illa Ludovisi at Rome (Baumeister’s De 7 ikmaler, fig. 
1408-1410). Hence, as the marble of these two latter statues is said 
to be the same as that of which the ten statues dedicated by Attalus 
are composed, it may be inferred that the so-called Dying Gladiator 
and the Gaul and his wife are also Pergamene works, executed to 
commemorate .A-ttalus’s triumph over the Gauls ; but they are probably 
copies, for the originals appear to have been of bronze (Pliny, N. H. 
xxxiv. 84). Prof. V. Brunn thought that the groups dedicated by 
•Attalus at Athens were probably copies of similar groups, on a larger 
scale, set up at Pergamus. He believed that the existing specimens of 
these Athenian groups bear marks of being reduced copies of larger 
originals. The so-called Dying Gladiator and the Gaul and his wife are 
life-size, and therefore do not belong to the set of ten statues enumera- 
ted above, which are only half the size of life. 

.A.S to the sculptor of these votive offerings of Attalus, there are 
some grounds for believing, with Prof, Michaelis and Mr. S. Reinach, 
either that some of the figures in them (especially the dead Amazon at 
Naples) were by Epigonus or at all events that they are copies more 
or less free of bronze originals which Epigonus executed for Attalus at 
Pergamus. The evidence for this is briefly as follows. Epigonus is 
known from three inscriptions at least and probably from five (Friinkel, 
Die Inschriften von Perganwn, i. Nos. 12, 22, 29, 31, 32; Loewy, 
Inschnften gricch. Bildhatier, Nos. 154, 157, 157 a, 157 b) to have 
executed statues at Pergamus, including apparently two which certainly 
commemorated victories of Attalus over Antiochus and the Gauls 
respectively (Frankel, op. dt. Nos. 22, 29). Moreover, Pliny tells us 
(-V. H. .\x.\i\'. 88) that Epigonus distinguished himself by a statue of a 
trumpeter and by a statue representing a baby caressing its slain 
mother. Now we know, both from a contemporary account and from 
an old drawing in the library at Bale, that the statue of the dead 
Amazon at Naples had, at the date of its discovery in 1514, the figure 
of a baby clinging to its right breast ; the figure of the babe has 
disappeared, but traces of its attachment can still be seen on the right 
side of the statue. It is therefore a fair conjecture that the dead 
.■\mazon at Naples is either the statue by Epigonus which Pliny 
mentions, or at all events that it is a more or less free copy of it. It 
may be added that the other statue of Epigonus mentioned by Pliny, 
namely the statue of the trumpeter, has been plausibly identified as 
the original of the so-called Dying Gladiator, who is represented 
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reclining with his trumpet under him. Probably the bronze originals 
of this famous statue and of the Gaul and his wife formed part of a 
group of life-size statues set up by Attalus at Pergamus to commemorate 
his victor)' over the Gauls. The actual pedestal which supported this 
trophy has perhaps been found at Pergamus (Frankel, op. cit. Nos. 
21-28; Loewy, op. cit. No. 154); marks on the flat upper surface of 
the pedestal show that the statues which it supported were of bronze. 
In Plin)-’s list of the sculptors who commemorated by their art the 
battles of Attalus and Eumenes with the Gauls (.V. H. x.xxiv. 84) it is 
highly probable that the name of Epigonus should be substituted for 
that of the otherwise unknown Isigonus. 

See H. V. Brunn, ‘I doni di Attalo,’ Annali dd Instituto, 42 (1S70), pp. 292- 
323 ; O. Benndorf, ‘ Zu den Galliern des Attalos,’ d. arch. Inst, in 

Athen, I (1876), pp. 167-171 ; A. Michaelis, ‘Die attalischen Weihgeschenke,' 
Mitthsil. d. arch. hist, in Athen, 2 (1877), pp. 5-15; id., ‘Der Schupfer der 
attalischen Kampfgruppen,’ ya. 4 r 3 «i -.4 d. arch. Instituts. S (1S93), PP- H 9'134 = 
A. Milchhofer, Die Befreiung des Prometheus (Berlin, 1SS2I, p. 24 sqq. : Over- 
beck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,* 2. p. 234 sqq. ; Lucy M. Mitchell, History of 
Ancient Sculpture, p. 566 sqq. ; Friederichs-Wolters. Gipsabgusse. Nos, 1403- 
14131 S. Murray, FList. of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. fit) sqq. ; P. Welters. ‘Zum 
attalischen Weihgeschenk,’ d. k. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1 (1SS6,', pp. S5- 
87; W. Malmberg, ‘Ueber zwei Figuren aus den; Weihgeschenke des Attains,' 
lb. pp. 212-214 ; A. Trendelenburg, in Baumeister’s Dcnkmaler, p. 1241 sqq. ; 
A.^ Botticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, p. 278 sqq. ; S. Keinach, ‘ Le guerrier de 
Delos et le Gaulois blesse du Louvre,’ Bull, de Corr. Hellcniquc, 13 (iSSph pp. 
'G't 3 ° ; Id., ‘ Les Gaulois dans I'Art --kntique,' Revue .-irchcologiquc, jiiie serie, 

12 (1888), pp. 273-284 ; id., ib. 13 (18S9), pp. u-22 ; id., ‘ L'e.v-voto d'Attale et 
le sculpteur Epigonos,’ Revue des itudes Grccqucs, 6(1894), pp. 37-44; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 474 sqq. ; O. Bie, Kampfgruppe und Kainpfcrtypen 
(Berlin, 1891), p. 126 sqq. Scliubart asserted that the groups dedicated by 
Attalus at Athens were reliefs (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuchcr, 14 (1S6S), p. 162 sqq. ; ib. 
18 ,1872), p. 170; ib. 21 (1875), p. 413 sq. ; ib. 22 (1S76), p. 393 .'</.) ; but there 

13 no ground whatever for this assertion, which is refuted by Prof. A. Michaelis 
(Mittheil. d. arch. Inst. 2 (1S77), P- 5 W-) 

25 . 2. the giants who once dwelt about Pallene. Cp. viii. 

- 9 - I note. 

25 . 4. The cities that joined them were etc. .\ list of the Greek 
states that took part in the Lamian war (323-322 B.c.) is given by 
Diodorus (xviii. ii) and is partially preserved in an inscription (C. /. A. 
ii. No. 184; E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 133: M- 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. i 18). 

25 . 5. when Alexander would have banished to Persia all the 
Greek mercenaries etc. Cp. viii. 52.5. 

25 . 6. a Macedonian garrison occupied Munychia. This 

happened on the 20th of Boedromion (19th September) 322 B.C. See 
Plutarch, Phocion, 28 ; id., Demosthenes, 28 ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellen- 
tsmus,- ii. I. p. 

25 . 6. Olympias put Aridaeus to death. Cp. viii. 7. 7. 

25 . 6. Cassander handed her over to the multitude. Cp. 

i.X- 7. 2. 

25 . 6. the fortress of Panactum in Attica. It was on the borders 
of Boeotia, and was captured in 322 B.C. by the Boeotians, who dis- 
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mantled it (Thucydides, v. 3 and 42). Cp. Demosthenes, xix. 326, p. 
446. Cassander put a garrison into it ; but Demetrius Poliorcetes re- 
captured the place and restored it to the Athenians (Plutarch, Demetrius, 
23), Panactum was mentioned by Androtion in the third book of his 
Atihis (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. HavaKTov). The French surveyors 
identified Panactum with some ancient ruins on the hills to the south of 
the plain of Skourta, about two miles to the south of the village of 
Derveno-Sialesi. The hills on which the ruins stand form a ridge con- 
necting Mt. Cithaeron with Mt. Parties. Cp. Leake, Athens and Attica, 
2. p. 128 sq. 

25 . 7. Lachares. On the tyranny of Lachares (296/5 B.c.) see 
Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, 8. pp. 9-1 I ; Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenisjntis^ 
ii. 2, pp. 251-253. 

25. 7 . he had taken down golden shields from the Acropolis. 

Cp. i. 29. 16. .Lfter the battle of the Granicus Ale.xander the Great 
sent 300 Persian shields to Athens to be dedicated to Athena (Arrian, 
Anabasis, \. 16.7; VXxxi^mch, Aiexander, 16). They may have been gilded. 

25. 7 . stript the very image of Athena of all the ornaments 
that could be removed. -L comic poet said that Lachares “ had made 
.Athena naked” (.Athenaeus, ix. p. 405 e). Cp. Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 
7 1 . .All the golden parts of the great image of Virgin Athena by 
Phidias were so contrived that they could be taken off at any time. 
-See above, p. 312. 

25 . S. having fortified what is called the Museum etc. That 
Demetrius placed a garrison on the Museum hill is mentioned also by 
Plutarch (Demetrius, 34). The Museum is the hill to the south-west of 
the .Acropolis. It is 147.4 metres (3S4 ft.) high. The monument on 
the hill which Pausanias mentions is still a conspicuous landmark in the 
south-western quarter of .Athens. It st.mds on the summit of the hill, 
fiicing north-east toward the .Acropolis. .About two-thirds of the fagade 
remain ; when Cyriacus of .Ancona visited .Athens in 1436 and 1447 the 
monument seems to hare been entire. It is built of Pentelic marble on 
a platfomi of Pir.aeic limestone. When entire the fagade consisted of a 
curved or slightly concave wall about 40 feet high and 30 feet in breadth, 
measured along the chord of the curve. It had two stories, if they may 
be called so, divided from each other by a cornice ; the lower story was 
about to feet high, the upper story occupied the rest of the fagade. 
This upper story consisted of three compartments betw een four Corinthian 
pilasters, the central compartment being larger than the two others. In 
each compartment there was a niche containing a statue ; the central 
niche was semicircular and rounded at the top, the other two niches 
were quadrangular. The north-western part of the fagade is gone ; but 
the Central and south-eastern parts with their niches remain ; and the 
statues, though headless and otherwise imperfect, are still in the niches. 
Under each of the three statues was a Greek inscription giving the 
name of the person represented. Under the central statue, doubtless a 
portrait of the person in whose honour the monument was erected, is the 
inscription 'I’lAdwuTr— os ’E— (</»u'ois B/y(ro(efs, “ Philopappus of the 
towndiip of Besa. son of Epiphanes.” Under the statue to the spectator’s 
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left is the inscription BacrtAti’S ’Avtio^os ^ao-iAco)? ’ K\'tiqxox\ “ King 
Antiochus, son of King Antiochus.” Under the statue to the spectator’s 
right (now gone) was the inscription (now gone also) BacriAei’S SieAri’Kos 
’Arrtdxou NiKarup, “ King Seleucus Nicator, son of Antiochus.” Besides 
these three inscriptions under the three statues there were two other 
inscnptions, carved one on each of the two Corinthian pilasters which 
enclosed the central niche. The one on the pilaster to the spectator’s 
left still exists. It is in Latin and runs thus : C. Julius C. fiilius) Aiiti- 
ockus Philopappus, co{n)s{ul), prater arvalis, allectus inter praetorios ab 
Impieratore) Caesare Nerva Traiano Optumo Augusta Gemanico 
Dacico, i.e. “ Caius Julius Antiochus Philopappus, son of Caius, consul, 
arval brother, admitted to praetorian rank by the emperor Caesar Nerva 
Trajan Optumus Augustus Germanicus Dacicus.” On the Corinthian 
pilaster to the spectator’s right was the following inscription (now 
gone) : BacriAfus ’ A.vtloxo'S <i>tA(«ra5r7ros jSacriAeais ’Errtcjidvois ror 
’Ai'-io'xoi’, i.e. “ King Antiochus Philopappus, son of King Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus.” From the titles given to the emperor Trajan in the 
Latin inscription Th. Mommsen decides that the inscription was carved 
between 1 14 and 1 16 A.D. ; this then gives us the date of the monument. 
The person to whom the monument was erected was an Athenian citizen 
named Philopappus, of the township of Besa ; his statue occupied the 
central niche. He filled the office of archon at some time between 90 
and 100 A.D. (C.I.A. iii. Nos. 78, 1020). King Antiochus, whose 
statue occupied the niche to the left, was probably .Antiochus U'., last 
king of Commagene, grandfather of Philopappus. King Seleucus, whose 
statue occupied the niche to the right, was the founder of the Syrian 
dynasty of the Seleucids ; Philopappus was descended from him, his 
great-grandfather Mithridates, whom .Augustus made king of Commagene, 
having married a wife Laodice of the Seleucid house. The two inscrip- 
tions on the pilasters to the left and right of the statue of Philopappus 
give Philopappus’s Roman and Syrian titles respectively. On the one 
hand he was a Roman citizen and had risen to the dignity of consul, 
etc. ; on the other hand as a descendant of the kings of Commagene he 
took the title of king, though his grandfather Antiochus lA’. had been in 
reality the last king of Commagene. For in 72 .A.D. Samosata the 
capital of Commagene was captured by the Roman general Paetus, and 
Antiochus the last king retired with his wife and daughter to Cilicia. 
His sons, however, Epiphanes (father of Philopappus) and Callinicus 
fought an indecisive battle with the Romans, but being aftenvards 
deserted by their soldiers they took refuge with Vologeses king of Parthia 
(Josephus, Be/i. Jud. i. 16. 7, vii. 7. 2). Epiphanes father of Philo- 
pappus seems to have been afterwards pardoned and admitted to the 
Roman citizenship, since in the Latin inscription quoted above his son 
calls him Caius. Philopappus, son of Epiphanes and g^randson of 
Antiochus, lived at Athens as an .Athenian citizen, and must have been 
'■ery popular, else so magnificent a monument on so conspicuous a site 
would hardly have been erected to him. It commemorated him in his 
three capacities as a descendant of the kings of Commagene, as a Roman 
citizen and consul, and as a simple citizen of .Athens. That he was 
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allowed by courtesy to retain the title of king is shown by a passage of 
Plutarch {( 2 u(iest. Conviv. i. lo. i). Plutarch addressed one of his 
treatises to Philopappus under the title of Antiochus Philopappus {De 
adulatore et amico, i ). On the lower story of Philopappus’s monument, 
under the niches containing the statues, is a relief representing Philo- 
pappus as consul driving in a four-horse car preceded by lictors. Traces of 
the quadrangular mausoleum may be discerned at the back of the facade. 

See Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 3 (London, 1794), ch. v. pp. 
35-3S, with eleven plates (the fullest publication of the monument) ; Leake, Athens 
and Attica, i. pp. 494-497; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 457-461 ; C./.A. hi. No. 
557 (the inscriptions) : Th. Mommsen, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, I 
(1876), p. 36 sqq.-, Milchhofer, ‘Athen,' pp. 146, 159 sq.-, Gnide-Joannc, I. p. 
So sq. ; Baedeker,^ p. 94 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p, 477 sq. 

25. 8. where they say that Musaeus was buried. Diogenes 

Laertius (i. i. 3) says that Musaeus was buried at Phalerum, and he 
quotes the epitaph on his tomb. 

26. I. Ol 3 rmpiodorus led them against the Mace- 

donians. This re\'olt, which is mentioned b>’ Plutarch {De/netriits, 46), 
appears to have taken place in 288 n.C. See Droysen, Gesch. d. 
Hclknismus,- ii. 2. p. 300. Thirteen of the men who fell in the assault 
on the Museum hill were buried in the outer Ceramicus (i. 29. 13). An 
interesting light is thrown by two inscriptions on this exploit of the 
.Athenian arms. It appears that before advancing to the assault on the hill 
the .Athenians made proclamation mvitingr the soldiers in the garrison to 
come over to the side of freedom. One private soldier, Strombichus by 
name, answered to the call, joined the .Athenians, and stormed the 
fortress with them. Thenceforward he remained a loyal soldier in the 
service of .Athens, approving himself brave m the field and obedient to 
his officers. For these services he received the thanks of the State and 
was crowned with a golden wreath, and he and his descendants after 
him were made citizens of .Athens. See C. I. A. ii. Nos. 317, 318; 
Dittenberger, Syllocqe, Nos. 144, 145. From another inscription (C. /. A. 

ii. No. 316 : Dittenberger, Syllogc, No. 346) we learn that the .Museum, 
after its recovery from the Macedoni.Tns, was garrisoned by the Athenian 
lads (cf/ufoi). Spartocus 1 \’., king of Bosporus, and .Audoleon, king 
of Paeonia, appear to have supported the Athenians in their revolt, if we 
may judge from .Athenian decrees in their honour (C. I. A. ii. Nos. 31 I, 
312 : E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 157, 159). 

26 . 3. at Eleusis there is a painting to his memory. Pliny 
mentions {X. H. xxxv. 134) that the painter .Athenion of Maronea in 
Thrace painted a picture of a ca%-alr\- general (phidarchos) in the 
temple at Eleusis. This may hare been the portrait of Olympiodorus. 
Cp. H. Brunn, Gcsc/i. d. grici/i. Kunstlcr, 2. p. 294 sq. 

26. 3 . the Phocians of Elatea dedicated a bronze statue of him 
at Delphi etc. Cp. x. i 8 . 7 ; X. 34 . 3 . 

26. 4 . a bronze image of Artemis sumamed Leucophryenian. Cp. 

iii. 1 8. 9. .Artemis took this title from Leucophrys, a town in the valley 
of the Maeander, near which there was a sandy lake of warm water ; 
.Xenophon sar s that her sanctuary there was \eiy holy {Heltenica, iii. 
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2. 19, iv. 8. 17). The temple of Leucophn’enian Artemis at Magnesia 
on the Maeander, to which Pausanias alludes, was a magnificent Ionic 
structure built by the architect Hermogenes, who published a book 
about it (Vitruvius, iii. 2. 6, vii. praef. 12). Strabo says (xiv. p. 647) 
that it was the third largest temple in Asia, and that, though inferior 
to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus in respect of size and of the 
number of its votive offerings, it was far supenor to it in the harmony 
and finish of its architecture. The remains of the temple were ex- 
cavated in 1891-1893 for the German Archaeological Institute by 
Messrs. Humann, Heyne, and Kem. The temple was built of white 
marble on a foundation of limestone. The entrance was from the west, 
contrary to the usual arrangement of Greek temples. See Ajiiei'ican 
Journal of Archaeology, 7 (1891), p. 513; Berliner philolog. IVoclien- 
schrift, 14 (1894), pp. 987 sqq., 1117 sqq., 1340 sqq.\ Jahrbuch d. 


arch. Inst. 9 (1894); Archiwlogischer Anzeiger, pp. 76 sqq., 122 sqq. Cp. 
Preller, Griech. Mythologie,^ i. 331. On Magnesian coins of imperial 
date the image of Leucophryenian Artemis is figured ; it resembles the 
image of Artemis at Ephesus, wearing the polos on the head, the body 
resembling a pillar, and with pendent fillets 


hanging from the outstretched hands. On coins 
of Athens there appears an Artemis of an 
Eastern character, holding a bowl and a bow 
in her outstretched hands. If this, as has 
been suggested, is a copy of the image of 
Leucophrt'enian Artemis, which the sons of 
Themistocles dedicated on the Acropolis, it 
will follow that that image was not an exact 
copy of the image at Magnesia. -See Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Hunt. Cotnnient. on 
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Pausanias, p. 139, with pi. BB v. vi. Cp. Artemius (.vtheni.^n coin). 
B. Y . Head, Historia Nuniniorum, p. 502. 

26. 4 . the Magnesians, 'whom the king ga've to Themistocles 
to govern. The king was .^rtaxerxes. See Cornelius Xepos, Thenii- 


stocles, 10 ; Diodorus, xi. 57 ; Plutarch, Themistocles, 29. Cp. Pans. 


1. I. 2. 


26 . 4. the murder of Calus. See i. 21. 4 note. 

26. 4 . a seated image of Athena by Endoeus etc. Although Pau- 
sanias has just said that Endoeus was an .Athenian, there are grounds for 
believing that he was an Ionian Greek. Two inscribed bases of statues 
by him have been found in Athens. On one of them the inscription. 


a couplet in Ionic Greek, records that the statue was that of a lady who 
died far from her native land (C. /. A. i. Xo. 477 : Loewy, Inschriften 
griech. Bildhauer, No. S). On the other base, a fluted pillar of Pentelic 
marble found on the .Acropolis in 18S8, the sculptor’s name is carved 
in what seems to be the Ionic alphabet, at least the four-stroke sigma 
( 2 ) is Ionic (AcAtiov dp^aioXoyiKoi', 18SS, p. 208 sq.) Moreovei, 
Endoeus made images for temples in Ionia, including the image of 
Artemis at Ephesus (Athenagoras, Suppltcatio pro Christianis, I 7 i P- 
78, ed. Otto; Pliny, rV. H. xvi. 214, where Sillig’s emendation Endoeon 
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for eandem con should be accepted) and the seated image of Athena 
at Erythrae (Paus. vii. 5. 9). Endoeus’s date is determined approxi- 
mately by the style of the two inscriptions referred to above ; they 
belong to the latter part of the sixth century B.C., the age of Pisistratus. 
At this period, therefore, it would seem that Endoeus, an Ionian 
sculptor, had settled or at least was at work in Athens. The Callias 
for whom he made the image of Athena may have been the Callias 
who opposed Pisistratus (Herodotus, vi. 12 1 jy.) Probably the only 
ground for connecting Endoeus, as Pausanias does, with the mythical 
Daedalus was the archaic style of his statues. He made the ancient 
image of Athena at Tegea (Paus. viii. 46. i and 5). 

The seated image of Athena by Endoeus which Pausanias saw on 
the Acropolis has been conjecturally identified with a marble statue of 
Athena which was found at the northern foot of the Acropolis at 
Athens, and is now in the Acropolis museum. It portrays the goddess 
seated, clad in a long tunic, the folds of which are minutely represented ; 
her long curls hang down on her breast ; her right foot rests lightly on 
the ground, the toes are carefully articulated ; on her breast is the aegis. 
The head and lower arms are wanting. The style of the statue, though 
very archaic, shows considerable mastery of the sculptor's art. The 
pose resembles that of the famous archaic statues which lined the sacred 
road at Branchidae near Miletus and are now in the British Museum 
(see note on vii. 5. 4). This is a reason for ascribing the Athenian 
statue to an Ionian sculptor like Endoeus, who, as we have seen, 
executed an image of Athena in a similar attitude for Erythrae. 
But the Athenian statue marks a great advance in truthfulness and 
realism on the Branchidae statues, with their rigidly symmetrical, lifeless 
attitudes and almost foldless garments. The marble of which the 
statue is made is not Attic, but comes from the islands (G. R. Lepsius, 
Ci'sechtsche .^fannorsiudien, p. 70, Xo. 21). Strabo tells us (xiii. p. 601) 
that many ancient images of Athena represented the goddess seated ; 
such images were to be seen, he says, in Phocaea, Marseilles, Rome, 
Chios, and many other cities. Homer plainly conceived of the Trojan 
image of Athena as seated {I/t'ad, vi. 90 sqq., 302 sq.) 

See O. Jahn, De aiitiijuissimis Mina-vac sitnulacris AHicis, pp. 3-5 ; Le Bas, 
Arch'o!oyii;ui\ eil. Reinach, p. 51, Mon. fig. pi. 2. i. ; Baumeister’s 
Venkumler, p. 33S, with fig. 355 ; Mi-iS Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 479 sq, ; 
A. S. ^^^l^ray, Hcst. of Greek Sadpture.- j. p. 181 sr/q. ; A. Botticher, Hie 
Akropohs ion Athcn, p. 83 sq. ; Collignon Htstoire de la Sculpture Grecque, I. 
P- 337 '• Overbeck, Cesch. d. pdech. Plastik.* i. pp. 90-92, 191 sq. The 

siijinosed image of Athena by Endoeus is also represented in Daremberg and 
.‘iaglio's Fict dcs Antiquitcs, I. n. 102, fig. 140. As to Endoeus, cp. also L. 
Stephani. in Khcinischcs .Museum, N. E. 4 (1S46), pp. 1-3 ; H. Briinn, Gesch. d. 
yriich. Kunklcr, i. pp. oS-loi: id.. ‘ Zur Chronologie der altesten griech. 
Kunstler,' Sitcunqd’enclde d. k. layer. .4kad. d. U'iss. (Munich), Philos, 
philolog. Cl., 10 June 1S71, p. 544 sq. ; G. Loeschcke, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, 
in .dt/icn. 4 (1S79). ji. 305 sq. ; \V. Klein, in .Archaoloy. cpiyraph .Mittheilunqen 
aus OiSterreich, 5 (iSSii, p. SS sq. (Prof. Klein argues that Endoeus was a 
C retan 

26. 5 . a building called the Erechtheum. The temple which we 
call the Erechtheum. though the ancients perhaps restricted that 
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name to the western half of it, was a double temple containing a shrine 
of Athena Polias (i.e. of Athena Guardian of the City) and a shrine of 
Erechtheus. It seems to have been the oldest temple on the Acropolis, 
for Homer mentions in one passage (II. ii. 549-551) that Erechtheus 
was worshipped by the Athenian youths with sacrifices of bulls and 
lambs in the temple of Athena ; and in another passage (Od. vii. 78-81) 
he says that Athena, after an expedition to Scheria, “ went into the 
house of Erechtheus,” as if that were her home. These passages seem 
to show that in the Homeric age Athena and Erechtheus were wor- 
shipped on the Acropolis in a single joint temple, which might be called 
the temple of Athena or the house of Erechtheus, according as the 
speaker regarded Athena or Erechtheus as the original inmate of the 
temple. Hence, as the oldest temple on the Acropolis, the Erechtheum 
is referred to as “ the old temple,” “ the old temple of Athena,” “ the 
old temple of Athena Polias,” or “the old temple of the Polias,” in 
inscriptions and by classical writers (C. I. A. i. No. i, supplemented 
in C. /. A. iv'. p. i sq. ; Dittenberger, Syll. Ins. Gr. No. 384 ; 
C.I.A. i. No. 93 ; C. I. A. ii. Nos. 74, 163, 464, 672, 733 . 758 ; 
Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 6. i ; Strabo, ix. p. 396 ; see the Appendix 
to this volume, p. 564 sgq.) It was burnt by the Persians when they 
sacked Athens in 480 B.C. (Herodotus, viii. 53-55). After lying in 
ruins for many years the temple was rebuilt in the finest style of Greek 
architecture towards the end of the fifth century B.C. We do not 
know when the restoration was begun ; but from an inscription con- 
taining a report of commissioners on the state of progress of the new 
temple we learn that it was far advanced, but still unfinished, in 409 
B.C. (C. I. A. i. No. 322; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, Pt. i. No. xx.xv. ; Choisy, Etudes £pigraphiques stir [Archi- 
tecture Grecque, p. 88 sqqi) Inscriptions have also come down to us 
containing specifications of the work done by individual masons on the 
new temple, together with the sums of money paid to each mason for 
his work (C. I. A. i. Nos. 321, 323, 324 ; C. I. A. iv. pp. 148-151 ; 
Choisy, op. cit. p. 100 sqq. ; AeArfoi' dp^aiokoyiKov, I 888, p. 87 sqq. ; 
Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 8 (1888), pp. 1257-1260). From a 
consideration of these inscriptions Prof. A. Alichaelis concludes that the 
new Erechtheum was probably completed in the summer of 408 B.C. 
(Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1889), pp. 349-366). Two years 
later, in 406 B.C., the new temple was accidentally burnt (Xenophon, 
Hellenica, i. 6. i). The political events of the following years (the 
siege and capture of Athens by the Peloponnesians, the tyranny of the 
Thirty, and the civil war) seem to have delayed its restoration ; it 
appears to have been still incomplete in 495 B.C. (C. I. A. ii. No. 829), 
but must have been finished before 376 B.C., for an inscription of that 
year (C. /. A. ii. No. 672) makes mention of a piece of gold plate 
"hich was kept in “the old temple,” i.e. in the Erechtheum. In 
Christian times the temple was turned into a church ; and the Turks 
used it as a dwelling-house. 

The Erechtheum stands near the north edge of the Acropolis, about 
midway between its western and eastern extremities. The form of the 
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temple is peculiar and indeed unique. The main structure is a quad- 
rangle measuring about 7 1 feet (including the eastern portico) from east 
to west, by about 37 feet from north to south. The temple is of the 
Ionic order, and is built of Pentelic marble except the frieze, which had 
a ground of dark Eleusinian marble. At its eastern end it had a portico 
of six Ionic columns. At the western end of its northern side it had a 
spacious porch, the roof of which was supported by six Ionic columns, 
four in the front and one behind each of the comer columns. At 
the western end of the southern side of the temple there was another 
smaller porch, the roof of which was supported by six sculptured 
maidens (Caryatids), somewhat larger than life, standing on a wall 8^ 
feet high, which encloses the porch. Four of the Cart'atids stand in the 
front of the porch, and one behind each of the comer Caryatids. The 
western front of the temple was adorned with four engaged Ionic 
columns standing on a wall about izi feet high. Both the eastern and 
the western front of the temple had a gable, as we learn from one of the 
inscriptions (C. 1 . A. iv. pp. 149-151). The northern and southern 
walls of the temple were unadorned with columns. Round the temple, 
above the architrave, ran a frieze of dark Eleusinian marble adorned 
with white marble figures in relief. The Erechtheum had four doors, 
(i) one in the eastern portico, (2) a lofty and richly-adorned doorway in 
the northern porch, (3) a small door in the western wall, and (4) a door 
opening into the Caryatid porch. The approach to this last door was 
through a narrow opening at the north-east comer of the Caryatid 
porch, from which a flight of steps led up to the door. Moreover, the 
northern portico projected beyond the western wall of the temple, and 
in the south-west corner of this projection there was a doorway opening 
into the enclosure at the west end of the temple. 

remarkable feature of the Erechtheum is that its southern and 
eastern sides stand on a higher level than its northern and western sides ; 
the difference of level amounts to about 9 feet. .A. flight of twelve 
marble steps descended along the outside of the north wall of the 
temple to the rocky plateau on which the north porch is built (see 
C. Botticher, Untcrsiicliu?igcn auf der Akropolis, p. 213 sqq.) 

The existing remains of the temple comprise five columns of the 
eastern portico with their architrave and some blocks of the frieze (the 
column at the north comer was carried off by Lord Elgin and is now in 
the British Museum) : the porch at the north-west corner with its 
columns and part of the entablature ; the Caryatid porch with its entab- 
lature (one of the Caryatids — the second from the west on the front — 
was carried off by Lord Elgin and is replaced by a terra-cotta copy ; 
the hinder one at the east side is restored) ; and great portions of the 
south, north, and west walls. A few figures of the sculptured frieze are 
in existence, but not enough to enable us to determine with certainty the 
subjects represented. The frieze as a whole was probably desigmed by 
one artist, but the individual figmres were executed bv separate stone- 
masons, as we learn from an inscription {C. /. A. i. No. 324), which 
mentions the sums paid to each mason for his work. In point of style 
the Erechtheum was one of the most perfect specimens of Greek 
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architecture ; all the details of the masonry- and ornamentation are 
wrought with the most exquisite finish. Especially conspicuous for 



FIG. 36.— PLAN OF THE ERECHTHEC.M AND OF THE TEMPLE DESTROYED BY THE PERSIANS. 

their beauty are the Caryatid porch and the great doorway in the north 
porch, though some parts of this doorway, if Mr. R. \V. Schultz is right, 
belong to a somewhat later restoration. 

While much of the exterior of the Erechtheum remains, very little is 
left of the ancient interior, the arrangement of which has consequently- 
been much disputed. It appears to have been as follows. The temple 
was divided into three chambers, an eastern, a central, and a western, of 
which the eastern and central were about equal, but the western was 
much smaller. The eastern chamber was at a higher level than the 
other two ; it was entered through the eastern portico. It was divided 
from the central chamber by a cross wall, but traces on the inner side of 
the south wall make it probable that the eastern chamber was connected 
with the central chamber by a staircase placed against the south wall 
and descending from a doorway in the south end of the partition wall. 
The central chamber seems to have been divided from the western 
chamber merely by a row of columns supporting an entablature. Under 
the western chamber there is a large ancient cistern stretching across 
the whole breadth of the temple. This cistern is partly hewn in the 
solid rock and was evidently constructed with great care. It was 
originally covered over with massive blocks of marble, parts of which 
are still to be seen projecting over the edge of the cistern. a later 

time the cistern was covered over with a brick vault which rose higher 
than the threshold of the great north door. A small part of this brick 
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vaulting still remains. High up on the south wall of the western cham- 
ber there is a large niche about 3.40 metres high by 1.72 metre long 
and .36 metre deep. The purpose of this niche has not been e.xplained. 
The western wall of the temple between the engaged columns was 
pierced with three windows, which, however, seem to have been inser- 
tions of the fourth century A.D. Almost the whole of this upper part of 
the wall, with its engaged columns on the outside and corresponding 
pilasters on the inside, was blown down during a storm in 1852. 
Under the north porch there is a small crypt ; it was entered from the 
central chamber by a small door in the north wall of the temple. This 
door to the crypt still exists ; a flight of steps must have led down to it 
from the floor of the central chamber. The floor of the crypt is com- 
posed of the native rock, in the surface of which there are certain con- 
spicuous indentations. In the marble pavement of the north porch there 
seems to have been an opening about 1.3 1 metre square, e.xactly over 
these indentations, so that they must have been visible to any one stand- 
ing in the porch and looking down the aperture. This aperture may 
possibly have been covered with a grating. In the north-west corner of 
the crypt is a small round cistern, not very deep, which is now choked 
up. 

West of the Erechtheum is an enclosure bounded on the south by a 
terrace wall about 10 feet high and on the north by another wall of 
which the foundations have been traced westward for about 150 feet. 
These two walls, bounding the enclosure on the north and south, converge 
westward. A small building of some sort seems to have stood in the south- 
east comer of this enclosure, abutting on the south end of the west wall 
of the Erechtheum. For the wall here is rough in places and the steps 
which run along the foot of the wall to the north of the doorway are 
not continued to the south of it. Moreover, at the south end of the 
wall there is a gap about 10 feet long and 10 feet high in the ancient 
masonry. This gap extends partly under the Caryatid porch and is 
filled up with modern masonry. It is spanned by an enormous ancient 
block about i S feet long by 5 deep. 

So much for the existing remains of the Erechtheum and for its 
original plan, so far as that plan can be inferred from the remains. We 
have now to identify the various parts of the building with the descriptions 
of it bequeathed to us by ancient writers and especially by Pausanias. 
Pausanias’s description of the temple falls into three parts. First he 
describes the Erechtheum (i. 26. 5), by which he seems to have desig- 
nated, not the whole, but a part of the temple : second, he describes the 
shrine of .Athena Polias (i. 26. 6-i. 27. i) : and, third, he mentions the 
temple of Pandrosus, which adjoined the Erechtheum, and the abode of 
the maidens called Arrephoroi, which was not far from it (1. 27. 2 sq.) 

The shrine of .Athena Polias must have been the principal part 
of the temple, since .Athena Polias was a far more important figure 
in .Attic religion than Erechtheus ; indeed she was the chief deity 
of .Athens (cp. the .Appendix to this volume, p. 570 sqq.) Hence in 
antiquity the temple as a whole seems to have been designated, not as 
the Erechtheum or shrine of Erechtheus, but as a temple of Athena, 
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being distinguished from the Parthenon, which was also a temple of 
Athena, as “the old temple of Athena” (Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 
6. i), or “the old temple of the Polias" (Strabo, ix. p. 396), or 
“the old temple of Athena Polias” (C. I. A. ii. No. 464), or simply 
“the temple of Athena Polias ” (C /. A. ii. No. 332 ; Eustathius, on 
Homer, II. xxii. 451, p. 1279), or “the temple of the Polias” (Philo- 
chorus, De Dinarcho judicium, 3 ; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. i. 357, p. 1423 ; cp. 
Lucian, Piscator, 21). On the other hand when the ancients spoke 
of “the Erechtheum” or “the shrine or temple of Erechtheus” they 
appear to have referred, not to the temple as a whole, but only to that 
part of it which was devoted to the worship of Erechtheus. In the 
present passage of Pausanias the name Erechtheum is better interpreted 
(as we shall see presently) of a part of the temple than of the whole. 
-Apparently the only other passage in an ancient writer where the name 
Erechtheum occurs is in the Life of Lycurgus by the pseudo-Plutarch, p. 
843 e, where it is said that a genealogical table of the priests of Poseidon 
was dedicated in the Erechtheum. As Poseidon was identified with 


Erechtheus (see below) a genealogical tree of his priests must of course 
have been dedicated in that part of the temple which was devoted to his 
worship. Hence it is probable that by the name ‘ Erechtheum ’ the 
pseudo-Plutarch here means, not the temple as a whole, but only the 
shrine of Erechtheus in it. Herodotus (viii. 55) speaks of the temple or 
cella {naos) of Erechtheus. Hesychius {s.^’. oiKoi’pov orpiv) says that 
the sacred serpent, which was identified with Erichthonius, dwelt “ in the 


sanctuary of Erechtheus.” Dionysus of Halicarnassus, in a passage 
quoted by Jahn-Michaelis (Pausaniae descriptio arcis Athcnarum, p. 28) 
but which I have not been able to find, mentions the sacred olive “ in 
the chapel (yekos) of the earth-bom Erechtheus.” Himerius {Eel. x. 30) 
speaks of “ the precinct of Poseidon ” as adjoining the temple or ccUa 
{naosj of the Polias, evidently meaning by “ the precinct of Poseidon ” 
the shrine of Erechtheus. Cicero mentions the shrine {delubnnn) of 
Erechtheus at Athens {De natura deorum, iii. 19. 49). These, with 
Homer’s somewhat ambiguous mention of “the strong house of Erech- 
theus” {Od. vii. 81), appear to be all the references in classical writeis 
to the shrine of Erechtheus. It is never mentioned in inscriptions. 

But whether we understand these references to apply to the temple 
as a whole or only to the part of it in which Erechtheus was worshipped 
there can be no doubt that, as I have said, the shrine of .Athena Polias 
was the most important part of the Erechtheum. We should therefore 
expect to find it occupying the principal chamber of the temple. \\ Inch 
was the principal chamber ? The eastern chamber, apparently ; since 
t e eastern chamber alone has a portico extending across its whole 
ront. The eastern chamber, then, was probably the shrine of .Athena 
0 las. This is what we should expect, since in Greek temples the 
'mage of the deity regularly faced eastward. Dio Cassius, indeed, says 
Expressly (liv. 7) that the image of Athena on the .Acropolis faced east ; 
'■'t he might be referring to the gold and ivory image in the Parthenon. 

6 evidence of the antiquary Philochorus is also in favour of identifying 
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the eastern chamber of the temple with the shrine of Athena Polias (see 
below, p. 338). 

If, then, the eastern chamber of the temple was the shrine of Athena 
Polias, the Erechtheum proper or shrine of Erechtheus must be sought 
in the western part of the temple. Now Pausanias tells us in the 
present passage that the Erechtheum was ‘ double.’ This e.xpression 
has sometimes been understood to mean that the Erechtheum had two 
stories, one above the other, and the Greek is certainly susceptible 
of this meaning (cp. Lysias, i. 9 oIkL&lov ea-Ti fj.oi SlttXovv, ttra exov tu 
dvo) Tois Karo). But, in the first place, the architectural evidence 
adduced to prove this turns out on close inspection to be illusory ; and, 
in the second place, whenever Pausanias elsewhere applies the expres- 
sion ‘ double ’ to a building, the conte.xt always proves that he means 
two chambers beside each other, whether placed back to back (ii. 25. i ; 
viii. 9. 1) or opening the one into the other (ii. 10. 2 ; vi. 20. 3). More- 
over he tells us elsewhere (iii. 15. 10) that a temple at Sparta was the 
only temple he knew of which had an upper story. But if the Erech- 
theum had had an upper stoiy’, he would not have been likely to forget 
it. Now we have seen that the western half of the Erechtheum consists 
of two chambers, namely a small western chamber and a larger inner 
chamber opening off it. It is probable, therefore, that Pausanias refers 
to these two chambers when he says that the Erechtheum was double. 
In the outer of the two chambers he seems to have seen the altars of 
Poseidon (Erechtheus), Butes, and Hephaestus. These altars, then, 
presumably stood in the small western chamber. In the inner of the 
two chambers he seems to have been shown the salt well of Poseidon 
or ‘sea of Erechtheus,’ as it was also called (Apollodorus, iii. 14. i ; 
Herodotus, viii. 55 ; cp. Paus. viii. 10. 4), and the mark of Poseidon’s tri- 
dent in the rock (cp. Strabo, ix. p. 396), Probably the salt well or ‘ sea 
of Erechtheus ’ Avas the ancient rock-hewn cistern under the pavement 
of the Erechtheum (see above), and the mark of the trident was the 
indentations in the rock already mentioned, which might not unnaturally 
be regarded as produced by the stroke of a gigantic trident. It is true 
that neither the cistern nor the indentations in the rock were in the inner 
chamber ; the cistern was under the outer or western chamber, and the 
indentations were in the crypt under the north porch. But both were 
apparently reached from the inner chamber ; a staircase certainly led 
down from the inner chamber into the crypt, and probably a sight of 
the cistern was afforded to the curious through an opening at the foot 
of the staircase. Thus Pausanias might very well describe the salt 
well and the trident-mark as being in the inner chamber. That the 
indentations in the rock under the north porch were pointed out as the 
mark of Poseidon’s trident is made highly probable by the fact that 
there was an aperture in the pavement of the porch immediately above 
them. F or such an aperture, it would seem, could only have been left 
in the marble floor in order to allow people, standing in the porch, to 
see some famous object in the crypt below. Those who wished to 
examine the marks more closely had to descend into the ciypt by the 
flight of steps in the inner or central chamber of the temple. 
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Lastly, the Pandrosium or sanctuary of Pandrosus was the enclosure 
immediately to the west of the temple. This is made certain by the 
inscriptions relating to the Erechtheum. For one of these inscriptions 
(C. I. A. i. No. 322) speaks of “the pillars on the wall which looks 
toward the Pandrosium ” (Tali' Kioviav Tali' t—i tov toi\ov tov irpos 
IlavSpocrrion). Now the only wall of the temple which had pillars 
in it was the west wall, on which at a height of about 12.V feet stood 
four engaged columns. Therefore the Pandrosium must have been to 
the west of this wall. This follows also from a distinction made by 
another inscription (C. /. A. iv. p. 149 s^g.) between “the eastern 
gable ” and “ the gable looking towards the Pandrosium ” (tov wpos ro) 
(^[leTov] . . . IttI To[p, 7rp]bs tov HavSpocreiov dierov). The temple of 
Pandrosus mentioned by Pausanias therefore stood in this enclosure, 
and as Pausanias says (i. 27. 2) that it was contiguous to (a-vi’e;^-(js) the 
Erechtheum, we may conjecture that the small building which seems 
to have abutted on the south end of the west wall of the Erechtheum 
(see above, p. 334) was the temple of Pandrosus. 

One of the inscriptions relating to the Erechtheum (C. /. A. i. 
No. 322) speaks of the Caryatid porch as “the porch beside the 
Cecropium,’' and mentions an angle of the temple as “the angle 
toward the Cecropium.” Hence it has been supposed that there 
was a Cecropium or sanctuary of Cecrops at the south-west comer 
of the Erechtheum, at the point where, with Prof. Michaelis, I have 
conjectured that the temple of Pandrosus may have stood. It was 
doubtless in the Cecropium that Cecrops was said to be buried (Clement 
of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter; Amobius, Adversus 
nationes, vi. 6 ; Theodoretus, Grace. Affect. Curatio, viii. p. 908, 
ed. Schulze, vol. 4. p. 1017, ed. Migne). As Pandrosus was a 
daughter of Cecrops, it is possible that ‘ the Cecropium ’ and ‘ the 
temple of Pandrosus ’ may have been different names for a single small 
shrine or chapel abutting on the south-west corner of the Erechtheum. 
The great gap in the ancient wall which is here spanned by a lintel 
composed of a single gigantic block (see above, p. 334) may possibly 
have contained the tomb of Cecrops. This last suggestion is due, I 
believe, to Dr. Dbrpfeld. Mr. Penrose has suggested that this gap was 
the den of the sacred serpent (see note on i. 18. 2). But this seems 
less probable. So huge a block would be a more suitable roof for the 
tomb of a hero than the den of a serpent. In the Pandrosium or sacred 
precinct of Pandrosus, though probably not in her temple, grew the 
sacred olive-tree (see i. 27. 2 note). 

As Pausanias describes the shrine of Erechtheus before the shrine 
of Athena Polias, he must have entered the Erechtheum either by the 
south porch (Caryatid porch) or by the north porch. But there seems 
to have been no public entrance through the south porch. For the 
opening at the north-east corner of the porch is narrow, the step up to 
it from the outside is very high (20 inches), and “ the delicate mouldings 
which run round the base of the building and are continued under this 
opening would be worn by almost every step that was taken up to it or 
down from it, as in fact they are now being worn by visitors who, with 
VOL. II z 
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an effort, get up to the opening” (A. S. Murray). Hence the entrance 
through the south porch was probably a private one, reserved for the 
priests. The regular public entrance must have been through the 
spacious north porch and the lofty and richly-adorned doorway to which 
it served as a vestibule. Through the north porch, accordingly, Pau- 
sanias entered the Erechtheum. Hence the altar of Supreme Zeus, 
which he describes as situated before the entrance to the Erechtheum, 
must have stood either close to or actually in the north porch. The 
altar is mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere (viii. 2. 3), but not, at least 
under this name, by any other ancient writer. It may possibly be 
identical with the “ altar of the Thuichoos ” (tov ffvr/xov) which stood 
in the north porch, as we learn from an inscription (C. I. A. i. No. 
322 ; it is also mentioned in C. T. A. i. No. 324). The Thuechoos was 
a priest who offered sacrifices (Photius, Lexicon, s.v. dvy]\ 6 oi). He had 
a seat reserved for him m the theatre (C. /. A. iii. No. 244). From 
the shrine of Erechtheus our author seems to have ascended by the 
inner staircase to the shrine of Athena Polias ; after which he probably- 
descended the outside staircase along the north wall of the temple and 
passing through the north porch entered the Pandrosium by the door in 
the south-west comer of the porch. 

It remains to notice a famous passage of the antiquary- Philochorus, 
which has often been cited as evidence of the arrangement of the 
Erechtheum. As quoted verbally by Dionysius of Halicarnassus {De 
Dinarcho judicium, 3) it runs thus : “ On the Acropolis the following 
portent took place. A bitch entered the temple of the Polias, and, 
having gone down into the Pandrosium, ascended the altar of Zeus of 
the Courtyard which stands under the olive-tree, and there lay down. 
Now it is an old established custom with the Athenians that no dog 
shall ascend the Acropolis.” In the light of the foregoing discussion it 
is easy to follow the course taken by this celebrated dog. It entered 
the eastern chamber or shrine of Athena Polias through the eastern 
portico, went down the stairs into the shrine of Erechtheus, and thence 
passed out into the Pandrosium, probably through the door in the 
western wall of the temple, but possibly by the door in the south-west 
corner of the north porch. Arrived in the open precinct of the Pandro- 
sium the dog jumped up on the altar under the sacred olive-tree, and 
there lay down. 

On the Erechtheum see Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 2 (London, 
•787), ch. ii. pp 16-22, with 20 plates ; K. O. Muller, ‘ Minervae Poliadis sacra et 
aedes in arce .\thenanim,’ Kunstarchaologische IVerke, I. pp. 86-147; Leake, 
Athens, I. pp. 574-593; Th. Bergk, ‘Der Fries des Y.t&daXia&mw'a,' Z<,itschrift fur 
die A!tertkums-.Assenschaft, 3 (1845), pp. 9S7-991 ; Fr. Thiersch, ‘ Ueber das 
Erechtheum,' Ablmndlumrcn d. philos. philolo" CL d. k. buyer. Akad. d. IVissen. 

5 (1S49), 3te -Abtheilung, pp. S1-1S5; ‘d., ih. 6(1852), pp 101-250 (this article 
15 on the growth of Greek architecture in general) ; id., ih. 8 (1858), pp. 335-425 
(this article cfintains an important report on the existing remains of the Erechtheum 
by a commission of Greek archaeologists, together with valuable plans and draw- 
ings of the ruins) ; J. M. Tetaz, ‘Mcmoireexplicatif et justificatif de la restauration de 
lErechtheion d’.Vthenes,’ 8 ( 1S51), pp. 1-12, Sl-86; E. Beule, 
L . Icropole d A the ms, 2. pp. 216-294 ! Ch. Petersen and C. Botticher, ‘ Zur Kennt- 
nissdes H.'tiKdaxVdioxi,' A>\h.iologische Zeitimg, 13(1855), pp. 65-78 ; Ch. Petersen, 
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‘ Das Erechtheum und die Quellen der Akropolis,’ Archjologische Zeitung, 14 
(1856), pp. 193-202 ; C. Bdtticher, ‘Das Prostomiaion und die Parastas der Bau- 
inschrift am Tempel der Athena Polias zu Athen,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 16 (1858), 
pp. 117-128; id., Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis von Athen, pp. 189-317; 
P, W. Forchhammer, ‘Das Erechtheion,’ Jahrbucher, 5 (1859), pp. 
186-189 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 414 sqq. ; P. AV. Forchhammer, ‘ Das Erech- 
theum und der Tempel der Athena Polias,’ Archaologische Zeitung, 34 (1876'), pp. 
106-108 ; A. Michaelis, ‘ Pausanias Wanderung durch den Tempel der Polias,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), pp. iS -37 5 L. Julius, Ueber das 
Erechtheion (Miinchen, 1878); A. S. Murray, ‘The Erecbtheum,’ journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1(1870), pp. 224-227; J. Ferguson, ‘Stairs to Pandroseum at 
Athens,’ ib. 2 (1881), pp. 83-89 ; R. Borrmann, ‘ Neue Untersuchungen am Erech- 
theion zu Athen,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in . 4 then, 6 (1S81), pp. 372-392 : A. R. 
Rangabe, ‘ Das Erechtheion,’ rA 7 (1882), pp. 258-273, 321-334; E. Petersen, 
‘Zum Erechtheum,’ r' 3 . 10(1885), PP- t-'O; H. N. Fowler, ‘The Erechtheion 
at Athens,’ Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, i (1SS5), 
pp. 215-236; A. Choisy, ftudes epigraphiques sur t architecture Grccque, pp. 
85-166; L. Julius, article ‘Erechtheion’ in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, pp. 4S4- 
491 ; A. Botticher, Hie Akropolis von Athen, pp. 214-235 ; F. C. Penrose, 
Principles of Athenian Architecture (gi. 1888), pp. 88-97; Gtnde-Joanne, i. pp. 
58-64; Baedeker, “ pp. 74-77 ; H. G. Lolling, ‘ Athen,’ pp. 349-352; Miss Harri- 
son, Ancient Athens, pp. 483-496; C. Robert, ‘Zum Fries des Erechtheion,’ 
Hermes, 25 (1890), pp. 431-445 ; R. W. Schultz and E. A. Gardner, ‘The North 
Doorway of the Erechtheum,’ yurr/twa/ of Hellenic Studies, 12 (1891), pp. 1-16; 
S. H. Barnsley, ‘The North Doorway of the Erechtheum,’ ib. pp. 381-383 ; A. 
H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum, i. p. 231 sqq. : Over- 
beck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,* i. pp. 471-480 ; A. Furtwangler, MeisUrwerke 
d. griech. Plastik, pp. 192-200. 

26 . 5. they sacrifice no living thing etc. Cp. viii. 2. 3. There 
was an altar at Delos called “ the altar of the Pious ” at which no 
animal was sacrificed (Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 28). Plato says 
(De legibus, vi. p. 782 c) : — “We hear of men who did not even dare to 
eat beef, and whose offerings to the gods were not animals but cakes 
and fruits moistened with honey and such like holy offerings ; they 
abstained from flesh, deeming it impious to eat it and to stain the altars 
of the gods with blood. So they led a sort of Orphic life in those 
days, partaking only of what had no life, and abstaining from all living 
creatures.” Porphyry says that men of old neither ate nor sacrified 
animals ; their offerings to the gods consisted of the fruits of the earth 
{De abstinentia, ii. 27-29). Cp. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 245 sqq. 
Such legends are plausibly explained by W. Robertson Smith as re- 
miniscences of a primitive pastoral age in which the herds are sacred 
{Religion of the Semites^^ p. 300 sqq.) Many pastoral tribes in Africa at 
the present day neither kill nor eat the cattle which they breed. 

26 . 5. they lay cakes on it they are forbidden by custom 

to make use of ■wine. On sacrificial cakes, see K. F. Hermann, 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthumer, § 25, 13. On wineless libations, see note 
on V. 15, 10. 

26 . 5. one of Poseidon, on which they sacrifice also to Erechtheus. 

Erechtheus was in fact identified with Poseidon by the Athenians 
(Hesychius, j.w. Athenagoras says “the Athenian sacrifices 
to Erechtheus Poseidon” {Supplicatio pro Christianis, i). -Un inscrip- 
tion found at the Erechtheum contains a dedication to Poseidon Erech- 
theus (C. I. A. i. No. 387). His priesthood was called the priesthood 
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of Poseidon Erechtheus ([Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 843 be; C. I. A. 
iii. No. 805). The priest had a seat reserved for him in the theatre; 
the inscription on the seat calls him “ the priest of earth-holding Poseidon 
and Erechtheus” (C. I. A.m. No. 276). Erichthonius, who was identical 
with Erechtheus (see note on i. 18. 2), was said to be buried in the 
Erechtheum (Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. 
Potter ; Amobius, Aduersus Nationes, vd. 6). Apollodorus only says 
(iii. 14. 7) that Erichthonius was buried in the precinct [temenos) of 
Athena. 

26. 5. the hero Butes. Butes was said to be either a twin brother 
of Erechtheus (Apollodorus, iii. 14. 8) or a son of Poseidon (Eustathius, 
on Homer, II. i. 1. p. 13 ; Etymol. Magnum, p. 209 sq., s.vv. BourdSat 
and BorTiSrjs). A fragment of a marble seat bearing the inscription “ of 
the priest of Butes ” (tepeus Bowtou) has been found in the Erechtheum 
(C. /. A. iii. No. 102). 

26. 5 . On the walls are paintings of the family of the Butads. 

The ancient family of the Butads, or Eteobutads (z.c. ‘ the true old 
Butads ’) as they were also called, furnished both the priests of Poseidon 
Erechtheus and the priestesses of Athena Polias (Aeschines, ii. 147 ; 
Harpocration and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ’Ereo/SoiTaSai ; [Plutarch,] Vit. 
X. Orat. p. 843 be e). The statesman and orator Lycurgus belonged 
to this family, and wooden statues of him and his sons, executed by 
Timarchus and Cephisodotus the sons of Praxiteles, were dedicated in 
the Erechtheum, together with a genealogical tree tracing the descent of 
the family from Erechtheus ([Plutarch,] Vit. A'. Orat. p. 748 e). On 
the Butads or Eteobutads see K. O. Muller, Kunstarchaologische Werke, 
I. pp. 96 sgg., 132 sgq. ; J. Tbpffer, Attisc/ie Genealogie, p. 113 sgq. 

26. 5. sea-water in a well etc. See above, pp. 333 sg., 336. 
Hegesias, quoted by Strabo (ix. p. 396), mentioned “ the mark of the 
enormous trident ” on the Acropolis. 

26. 6. an image of Athena in what is now called the Acropolis, 
but what was then called the city. This remark is evidently intended 
to explain the epithet Polias (from polis, ‘ city ’) which was the regular 
title of the Athena of the Erechtheum (see the Appendix to this volume, 
P- 573 ^ 91 -) Thucydides says (ii. 15) that in the early days of Athens 
the .Acropolis was the city. In inscriptions of the fifth century B.C. 
this antique phraseology is retained, the .Acropolis being spoken of as 
the paiis or city {e.g. C. J. A. \. i ■ C. I. A. iv. p. 139). The very 
ancient image of .Athena Polias which stood in the Erechtheum was made 
of olive-wood (Schol. on Demosthenes, xxii. 13, p. 597 ; Athenagoras, 
Supplicatio pro Christianis, I 7). That it was of wood is testified by 
other writers (Plutarch, De daedalis Plataeensibus, in the Didot ed. of 
Plutarch, vol. 5, p. 20; .Apollodorus, iii. 14. 6). Tertullian speaks of 
it as if it were little more than a shapeless log (Apologeticus, 16). It 
was said to h.ave been set up by the aborigines (Plutarch, i.c.) or by 
Cecrops (Eusebius, Praepar. E-oang. x. 9. 15) or by Erichthonius 
(.Apollodorus, iii. 14. 6). Philostratus mentions it {Vit. Apollon, iii. 14) 
as one of the most ancient im.Tges in Greece. The .Athenians appear 
to have saved the image by taking it on shipboard with them when 
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they evacuated Athens at the approach of the Persians (Plutarch, 
Themistocles, lo). 

As to the type of the image, the goddess seems to have been repre- 
sented standing and armed (Aristophanes, Birds, 826-831 ; cp. 
Aeschylus, Eutnentdes, 80, 258 sq., where a suppliant is represented 
clasping the image in his arms, which suits better with a standing than 
a seated image). She held a round shield on which was the Gorgon’s 
head (Euripides, Electra, 1254-1257; cp. Plutarch, Themistocles, 10; 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 634, p. 1704). The antique image of 
Athena, constantly depicted on the vases which, filled with sacred oil, 
were given as prizes at the Panathenaic festival (Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 1005), was most probably copied from the wooden image of 
Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. It represents the goddess in a stiff 
attitude, the left foot advanced, the right hand raised and grasping 
the spear, with which she is making a thrust ; she wears a crested 
helmet and holds in her left hand a round shield. See L. Stephani, in 
Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1876, pp. 5-108; J. de Witte, 
‘Vases Panathenaiques,’ Annali delP Instiiuto, 49 (1877), pp. 294-332 ; 
Baumeister’s pp. 1151-1154. The attitude of the Dresden 

statue of Athena seems to have been similar, though the head and arms 
are wanting ; down the front of her robe runs a perpendicular stripe 
adorned with the battles of the gods and giants ( Muller- Wieseler, 
Denkmaler, i. pi. x. No. 36 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plasiik,^ l. 
p. 256 ; RoschePs Lexikon, i. p. 694). This last feature of the Dresden 
statue renders it highly probable that we possess in it a copy of the 
wooden image of Athena Polias, since the robe periodically woven for 
the goddess and placed on her old image was similarly adorned with 
inwoven scenes of the battles between the gods and giants (Schol. on 
Plato, Republic, i. p. 327 a ; Schol. on Aristides, vol. 3. p. 343, ed 
Dindorf; Schol. on Aristophanes, 566; Schol. on Euripides, 

Hecuba, 467, 468 ; that the robe was worn by the old image is proved 
by Hesychius, s.v. -irpa^tepylSat ; cp. the Appendix to this volume, p. 
574 ^^?■) The archaic helmeted head of Athena on coins of Athens may 
be a copy of the head of the ancient image in the Erechtheum. On the 
type of this image see O. Jahn, De antiguissimis Minen'ae simulacris 
Atiicis, p. 10 sgg. 

26 . 6. sg. a golden lamp etc. Strabo mentions (ix. p. 396) the 
perpetual lamp in the Erechtheum. The lamp was tended by elderly 
widows ; during the siege of Athens by Sulla it was allowed to go out 
for lack of oil (Plutarch, Numa, 3 ; id., Sulla, 13). On the custom of 
maintaining a perpetual lamp or fire, see note on viii. S 3 . 9 , ‘ the Common 
Hearth of the Arcadians.’ 

26 . 7. Carpasian flax. This was doubtless asbestus, a fibrous 
mineral of the hornblende family with elastic and flexible fibres, resem- 
bling flax, but incombustible. The ancients found it in Cyprus and at 
Carystus in Euboea, and they wove it into napkins, head-dresses, etc. In 
particular they made wicks out of it which burned with oil perpetually 
without being consumed. They called it asbestos, aniiantos, and Carystian 
stone. See Sotacus, quoted by .Apollonius, Histor. Mirab. 36 [Scriptores 
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rerum mirabilium Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 1 1 1 sg.) ; Strabo, x. p. 446 ; 
Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 43 ; Dioscorides, De }nateria medica, v. 
155. In India the Brahmins wore incombustible garments made out of 
it (Hierocles, quoted by Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Bpax/rares). Like 
Pausanias, Pliny (N. H. xix. 19 sq.) fell into the mistake of regarding it 
as a rare and valuable sort of flax. Carpasia was a town in Cyprus 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 682), near which the mineral was presumably found. 
But the place in Cyprus where it was found in great abundance was 
between Gerandrus and Soli (Sotacus, l.c.') On asbestus and its use 
in antiquity, see especially J. Yates, Textrinum Antiquorum, p. 356 
sqq. ; cp. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Romer,^ p. 500 sq ■, Bliimner, 
Technologie, i. p. 194. 

26. 7. Callimaclius though inferior to the best artists etc. 

The date of this artist is not positively known ; but as it seems probable 
that he made the golden lamp for the new Erechtheum at the time of its 
completion about 408 B.C., he may have flourished at the end of the fifth 
century B.c. With this it would agree that Callimachus was said to 
have invented the Corinthian capital (Vitruvius, iv. 1. 9) ; for the 
Corinthian order is first known to have been employed in buildings of 
the fourth century B.c., as in the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea 
(Paus. viii. 45. 4 sq.), the Rotunda at Epidaurus (as to the date, see P. 
Cavvadias, Fouilles dEpidaure, i. p. 15 sq.), and the monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens (see note on i. 20. i). If this was Callimachus’s 
date, he cannot have invented the stone-drill, as Pausanias said he did ; 
since the drill is known to have been used in the gable sculptures of the 
temple at Aegina and the temple of Zeus at Olympia (Blumner, Teckno- 
logie, 3. p. 195 ; see, however, above, p. 311 sq.) Perhaps Callimachus 
may have used the borer in a way unknown to his predecessors, as for 
the making of fine grooves and deep undercuttings in imitating the folds 
and creases of drapery and the wavy ripples of hair, where the chisel 
could not have answered his purpose. We learn from Pliny (N. H. 
xxxiv. 92) that the epithet ‘ Refiner away of Art’ was applied to Calli- 
machus on account of his excessive fastidiousness which impelled him to 
touch and retouch his work without end. Pliny mentions as an instance 
a group of dancing Laconian girls by Callimachus ; the work was free 
from any technical faults, but so over elaborated that all ease and grace 
were lost. Vitruvius says (iv. 1. 9) that the title in question was 
bestowed on Callimachus by the Athenians on account of “ the elegance 
and subtlety ” of his w'ork in marble. He made a seated image of Hera 
at Plataea (Paus. i.x. 2. 7). Cp. H. Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kimstlcr, 
I. pp. 251-255 ; J. Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. P/astih,*^ 1. pp. 500- 
502 ; A. Furtwangler, Mcisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 200-206. 

27. I. a folding-chair. The folding-chairs of the ancients were like 
what we call camp-stools. See BaumeistePs Denkinaler, p. 1650 sq. 
Aelian, describing the luxury of the ancient Athenians, says that they 
used to be attended by slaves carrying camp-stools in case they might 
wish to sit down anywhere {Var. Hist. iv. 22). 

27. I. spoils taken from the Medes etc. Pericles reckoned the 
Persian spoils among the available wealth of the Athenian state 
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(Thucydides, ii. 13; Diodorus, xii. 40). A certain Glaucetas, when 
acting as one of the treasurers, stole some of the Persian spoils from the 
Acropolis, including “the silver-footed chair and the sword of Mardonius, 
which weighed 300 darics ” (Demosthenes, xxiv. 129, p. 741 ; the daric 
weighed 130 grains troy, see W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards, p. 6 ry.) This silver-footed chair was said to be 
the one on which Xerxes sat watching the battle of Salamis ; according to 
Harpocration it was kept in the Parthenon (Harpocration, s.v. apyipowovs 
8('<^pos ; Suidas, s.v. dpyvp 6 ire(a- cp. Schol. on Demosthenes, iii. 25, 
p. 35). But it seems likely that the chair would be kept with the other 
Persian spoils in the Erechtheum ; Harpocration may have been mistaken. 
Dio Chrysostom says (Or. ii. vol. i. p. 27 ed. Dindorf) that the sword of 
Mardonius and the shields taken from the Spartans at Pylus were far 
nobler offerings than the Propylaea and the Olympieum. The Persian 
sword (akinakes) had a short, straight blade (Josephus, Antiquit. Jud. 

XX. 8 . 10). 

27. I. the corselet of Masistius. It was of gold, wrought to 
resemble fine scales. Masistius fell while heading a charge of the 
Persian cavalry on some Athenian infantry (not cavalry, as Pausanias 
says). There was a fierce struggle over his body, but it finally remained 
in the hands of the Athenians. See Herodotus, ix. 20-24. 

27. I . Mardonius fell by the hand of a Spartan. The name 

of this Spartan was Aimnestus (Herodotus, ix. 64). 

27. 2 . the olive. Pausanias does not say where this sacred olive- 
tree was ; but from Philochorus (quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
De Dinarcho judicium, 3) we learn that it was in the Pandrosium and 
that an altar of Zeus of the Courtyard stood under it. Apollodorus also 
says (ill. 14. i) that the olive was in the Pandrosium. We have seen 
(P’ 337) that the Pandrosium was the enclosure immediately to the west 
of the Erechtheum. In this enclosure, about 40 feet or so to the west 
of the temple, there is a levelled area about 8 feet square, where the 
altar of Zeus of the Courtyard may have stood ; “ and close to it, towards 
the west, is a large and deep natural fissure in the rock where the roots 
of the olive-tree would have found nourishment'’ (Penrose, Principles of 
Athenian Architecture, p. 96, ed. 1888). As Pausanias, immediately 
after mentioning the olive, mentions the temple of Pandrosus, he 
'tould seem to have found the tree in close proximity to the temple, 
presumably in the Pandrosium. Herodotus says (viii. 55), “On 
the Acropolis there is a temple of the earth-born Erechtheus, in 
which is the olive and the sea, which are said by the Athenians 
to have been adduced as evidence by Poseidon and Athena in their 
contest for the land.” From this we should infer that the olive- 
tree was within the walls of the Erechtheum ; but Herodotus may 
mean no more than that it was within the precincts of the temple. 
Pliny (IV. H. xvi. 240) and Hyginus (Fiih. 164) speak of this famous 
olive-tree as still existing on the Acropolis in their time. Cicero (De 
legibus, i. I. 2) refers to “the eternal olive on the Acropolis” at .Athens. 

It was called “the citizen olive” (Pollux, ix. 17 ; Hesychius, f.t'. derr^ 
eAaia ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. i. 4, p. 1383); or “the bent olive” 
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(Hesychius, l.c. and s.v. 3ra-yKv<^os; Pollux, vi. 163). The olives of the 
Academy were said to be derived from the one on the Acropolis (see i. 
30. 2 note). On the sacred olive-tree of the Acropolis, see further C. 
Botticher, Der Baumkultus der Hellenen, p. 1 07 sqq. ; L. Stephani, in 
Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1S72, p. 5 sqq. 

27. 2 . after being burned down it sprouted the same day to a 
height of two cubits. Herodotus’s account is not quite so marvellous ; 
he says (viii. S5) that on the day after it was burnt (Sevrepy yp.epij diro 
rys e/xTTpiJctos) the olive was found to have sprouted about a cubit. 

27. 2. a temple of Pandrosus etc. As to Pandrosus, see i. 18. 2 ; 
as to the probable situation of her temple, see above, p. 337. The 
Athenian lads (ephcboi) sacrificed to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus 
(C.I.A. iii. No. 481). An inscription on a pedestal which had sup- 
ported a statue of one of the girls called Arrephoroi (see below) declares 
that in this capacity the girl had served Athena Polias and Pandrosus 
{C.I.A. iii. No. 887 ; cp. C.I.A. ii. No. 1390). Thallo, one of the 
personifications of the Seasons, was worshipped by the Athenians along 
with Pandrosus (Paus. ix. 35. 2). 

27. 3. Two maidens Arrephoroi. W’hat we know of these 

Arrephoroi from other sources does not amount to much. Ancient 
writers generally call them Arrephoroi, but Hesychius {s.v. ’Eppr;^dpot) 
and Moeris {s.v. ’Eppi]<f> 6 poc, p. 130, ed. Koch) call them Errephoroi, 
and this form of the name is supported by the inscriptions in which the 
verb errephcrein is regularly used to designate the functions performed 
by the maidens {C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1379-1385, 1390, 1391, 1392 ; C.I.A. 
lii. Nos. 887, 916, 917, 918). The noun occurs in the singular 
{Errephoros) in one inscription {C. I. A. iii. No. 902). On the other 
hand the verb occurs in the form arrephorein in two inscriptions {C. I. A. 
ii. No. 453b, p. 418; C.I.A. iii. No. 822a, p. 505). The account 
given of the .Arrephoroi by writers other than Pausanias is as follows. 
They were four girls of noble birth between the ages of seven and eleven, 
chosen by the magistrate called the king. They wore white robes, and 
if they put on gold ornaments these became sacred. Cakes of a special 
kind called annstatci were baked for them. Two of the Arrephoroi 
began the weaving of the sacred robe which was periodically presented 
to .Athena. .See .Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 641 sq., with the Scholiast; 
Harpocration, s.v. appyi^opAv ; Hesychius, s.Z'V. dppy^opia., Ippy^fjjopoi ; 
Suidas, s.Z'V. uppy<f>opAi-, appytfiopia, and i—iw^aro ; Etymol. Magnum, 
p. 149 s.z’. dppytjiopai and appy<^pelv ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 
pp. 202, 446, s.v. ilppy,j}opui'. .According to .Moeris {s.v. ippy 4 > 6 poi, 
p. 130, ed. Koch) the .Arrephoroi carried dew to Herse, one of the 
three daughters of Cecrops (Paus. i. 18. 2). They had a court for 
ball-play on the .Acropolis, probably within the Pandrosium ; a bronze 
statue of Isocrates, represented as a boy riding, stood in the court 
([Plutarch,] I’d. A. Oraf. p. 839b). The festival at which the Arre- 
phoroi performed the ceremony described by Pausanias was called 
Arrephoria ; it was in honour of Athena and was held in the month 
of Scirophorion (June-July) {Etymol Magnum, p. 149 s.v. dpprj^jsopoi). 
It seems to have been a common practice to set up on the .Acropolis 
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statues of girls who had been Arrephoroi ; the inscribed bases of a 
number of these statues have come down to us (C /. A. ii. Nos. 1378- 
1385, 1390, 1391, 1393 ; C- I- A. iii. Nos. 887, 916, 917, 918). Two 
of the inscriptions on these pedestals declare that the girl acted as 
Arrephoros to Athena (or Athena Polias) and Pandrosus (C. 1 . A. ii. 
No. 1383, cp. No. 1390 ; C. /. A. iii. No. 887). This is practically all 
that is known of the Arrephoroi ; everything beyond this is pure specula- 
tion. Cp. A. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 443 sqq. ; C. Botticher, Die 
Tekionik der Helleneni- p. 567 sqq.-, Preller, Griech. Mythologic,^ 1. p. 
210 sq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. .xxxiii. sqq. We hear of a 
girl who was Errephoros to Demeter and Proserpine (C.I. A. iii. No. 
919); and of Hersephoroi (sic) of “Earth sumamed Themis,” and of 
“ Ilithyia in Agrae ” (C. I. A. iii. Nos. 318, 319). 

27. 3. Aphrodite in the Gardens. See i. 19. 2. 

27. 4. a well-wrought figure of an old woman etc. This is 
probably the Lysimache who was priestess of .Athena for sixty-four years 
and whose statue was made by Demetrius (Pliny, A'. H. xxxiv. 76). 
The statuette here mentioned by Pausanias may have been the one 
made by Demetrius, though its small size is remarkable. Lysimache 
seems to have been famous ; Plutarch (De vitioso pudore, 14) tells an 
anecdote of her. Pausanias’s remark that the statuette purported to be 
that of Lysimache (^cfiafievi] SiaKoi-o-i etVai Avo-iixd-^ij) implies that he is 
giving the substance of the inscription on the pedestal (see note on ii. 
2. 5). The inscription was probably in verse, and the e.xpression 
‘handmaid’ (SiaKovos) instead of the ordinary ‘priestess’ {Up€ia) was 
probably borrowed by Pausanias from the inscription. The somewhat 
unusual and poetical adjective translated ‘ well-wrought ’ (cuijpis) may 
perhaps also be derived from the same source. It occurs in a metrical 
inscription quoted by Pausanias elsewhere (iv. 1 2. 4, evijpea Prof. 

O. Benndorf has conjectured that a round base of Pentelic marble which 
now stands to the west of the Parthenon may have supported Demetrius’s 
statue of Lysimache. The base is about a foot high and 2 feet wide ; 
and on its upper surface is the print of a left foot 20 centimetres (7.87 
inches) long. The statue appears to have been of bronze. On the 
base is a mutilated inscription, the purport of which seems to be that 
the statue represented a woman who had been priestess of Athena for 
many years. See C. I. A. ii. No. 1376 ; Kaibel, Epigranmiata Graeca, 
No. . Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 64 ; O. Benndorf, 
in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 7 (1882), p. 47. On the statue of 
Lysimache, cp. also Benndorf, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, i. 
(1876), pp. 48-50; Schubart, in Fleckeisetis Jahrbiicher, 26 (1S80), pp. 
116-119. See Critical Note on this passage. The sculptor Demetrius 
seems to have been chiefly remarkable for the life-like fidelity of his 
portraits ; he w'as a realist who cared more to produce a good likeness 
than a beautiful work of art (Lucian, Philopseudes, 18-20; Quintilian, 
XU. 10. 9). Two fragmentary pedestals bearing the name of the 
sculptor Demetrius have been found on the Acropolis ; from the style of 
the inscriptions it is inferred that the sculptor flourished in the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. (Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, Nos. 
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62, 63). This tallies with a conclusion as to Demetrius’s date arrived at 
from other data. See H. Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kimstler, i. p. 255 
sqq. ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,'^ i. p. 503 sq. (who, however, 
dates him about 460-420 B.C.) 

This statue of Lysimache was no doubt only one of a series of statues 
of priestesses of Athena which stood near the Erechtheum, probably in 
the Pandrosium. Inscribed bases of some of these statues have been 
found {C.I.A. ii. Nos. 1377, 1378, 1386, 1392 b, p. 350). Perhap 
the long series of archaic female statues which were excavated in 
February 1886 between the Erechtheum and the north wall of the 
Acropolis are statues of priestesses of Athena. They date from before 
the Persian war, were doubtless thrown down and broken by the Persian 
invaders in 480 B.C., and carefully buried by the Athenians afterwards. 
They now form one of the most interesting features of the Museum on 
the .Acropolis. The statues are life-size and wrought of Parian and other 
island marbles. They all represent women standing in the same attitude, 
and draped in long robes, with ringlets falling down on their breasts and 
over their backs. The features have the familiar archaic smile. These 
statues can hardly represent Athena, since they have none of her attributes 
(helmet, shield, spear, aegis, serpent, owl). Though the figures are 
somewhat stiff and conventional m style, the details are finished with 
much care and skill and e.xhibit great mastery of the sculptor’s art. The 
bright and varied colouring of the statues is particularly remarkable ; 
the colours used are green, red, blue, and grey. The hem of the robes 
is painted in stripes and a maeander pattern of red and green ; the 
surface of the dress is adorned with palmette- and rosette-shaped decora- 
tions ; the hair is painted reddish ; and the eyes were coloured. See 
P. Cavvadias, in dpX'sioX.oyiKrj, 1886, p. 73 sqq., with pi. v. ; 

Lcs Musics dAthines, i' livr. (Athens, 1886), pi. ii.-viii. ; H. Lechat, 
in Bulletin de Corr. Hellinique, 14 (1890), pp. 301-362, 552-586; A. 
S. Murray, Hist, of Greek Sculpturej- i. p. 154 sqq. ; Collignon, Hist, 
de la Sculpture Grecque, i, pp. 340-357; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. 
Plastik,^ I. p. 192 ry.; P. Gardner, Nesv Chapters in Creek History, 
pp. 247-251; A. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, p. 
174. It seems to have been a common custom to set up statues of 
priestesses in front of the temple where they had sen’ed. See ii. 17. 3 
note; ii. 35. 8; vii. 25. 7. However, the discovery at Delphi of a 
female torso and of two archaic female heads wearing the polos has 
made it probable that the similar female statues found on the Acropolis 
were, as .Mr, A. S. Murray had independently suggested. Caryatids, 

i. e. that they served as architectural supports in a building. See Mr. 
Homolle’s report in Comptes Rendus de T Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, 22 (1894), pp. 206-208. The priestess of Athena on 
the .Acropolis received a measure of barley, a measure of wheat, and an 
obol (a penny farthing) for every death and every birth (Aristotle, Oecon. 

ii. p. 1347 a, 14 sqq.) She was forbidden to eat fresh cheese unless 
it was made abroad or in the island of Salamis (Strabo, ix. p. 394 sq.) 

27. 4 . bronze figures of men confronting each other for a fight 
Erechtheus and Eumolpus etc. Cp. i. 5. 2 ; i. 38. 3. 
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According to Apollodorus (iii. 15. 4) it was Eumolpus, not his son 
Immaradus, who was slain by Erechtheus. A scholiast on Euripides 
{Pkoenissae, 854) agrees with Apollodorus in saying that Eumolpus was 
slain by Erechtheus, but adds that Immaradus, a son of Poseidon, was also 
slain by Erechtheus in the same war. According to Hyginus {^Fab. 46) 
Eumolpus was slain by Erechtheus, and Erechtheus was himself killed 
by Jupiter with a thunderbolt. Apollodorus (/.r.) calls Eumolpus's son 
Ismarus instead of Immaradus. See J. Tbpfifer, Attische Genealogie, 
p. 40 sqq. Mr. TbpfTer holds that Pausanias has preserved the original 
form of the legend, according to which Ismarus or Immaradus (the two 
names being equivalent), not Eumolpus, was the adversary of Erechtheus. 
Elsewhere (ix. 30. 1) Pausanias mentions a statue of Erechtheus by 
Myron at Athens as the most remarkable of all that sculptor’s works. 
Prof. A. Michaelis has conjectured that Pausanias is there referring 
to the present group of Erechtheus and Eumolpus on the Acropolis 
{Mittheilungen d. arch. Inst, in Ai/ien, 2 (1877), PP- 85-87). There 
was also a statue of Erechtheus in the market-place (i. 5. 2). Prof. 
Furtwangler conjectures that a bearded head in the Museo Chiaramonti 
is a copy of Myron’s Erechtheus, but rather of the statue in the market- 
place than of the fighting Erechtheus on the Acropolis {^Meisterwerke d. 
griech. Plastik, p. 393 sq.) 

27. 5 . Toli^des. With the following account of Tolmidescp. Thucy- 
dides, i. 108 and 113 ; Diodorus, xi. 84, xii. 6; Plutarch, Pericles, 18. 
The battle of Coronea in which Tolmides fell was fought in 447 B.C. 
He and his men were buried in the outer Ceramicus (i. 29. 14). 

27. 6. Cycnus fighting with Hercules. Cp. Hesiod, Scutum 
Herculis, 345 sqq. ; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 389 sqq. ; Apollodorus, 
>'• 7 - 7 ; Diodorus, iv. 37. The subject was represented on the throne of 
-‘Vpollo at Amyclae (iii. 18. 10), and is depicted on many existing Greek 
vases. See H. Heydemann, in Annali dell Instttuto, 52 (1880), pp. 
78-100; BaumeistePs Denkmdler, p. 805 sq. 

27. 8 . Aegeus deposited boots and a sword under a rock etc. 
Cp- ii. 32. 7 ; Plutarch, Theseus, 3 and 6 ; Diodorus, iv. 59 ; Apollo- 
dorus, iii. 16. I ; Hyginus, Fab. 37. The subject of Theseus lifting 
the rock and finding the tokens of his birth under it is represented on 
coins of Athens and some other ancient monuments. See BaumeistePs 
Denkmaler, p. 1786; Beule, Monnaies d'Athhies, p. 397 sq. ; Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on Paus. p. 1 46, with pi. DD ii. ; 
^bss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 522. A story very like that of the 
birth of Theseus was told about the birth of Basilus, son of Lyrcus and 
Hemithea (Parthenius, Narr. A?nat. i). 

27. 9. a representation of another exploit of Theseus etc. On 
Theseus’s capture of the Marathonian bull, see Plutarch, Theseus, 14; 
Diodorus, iv. 59 ; Hyginus, Fab. 38. The subject was treated of in 
detail by Callimachus in his poem Hecale, of which some fragments, 
dealing with this exploit of Theseus, have been recently discovered and 
published in the Rainer collection of Vienna (see the text of the frag- 
utents in The Classical Review, 7 (1893), p. 429 sq.) Pausanias 
® 4 ys (g 10) that Theseus sacrificed the bull to Athena; Plutarch and 
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Diodorus {ll.cc.) say that he sacrificed it to Apollo. The capture of 
the Marathonian bull by Theseus is represented on one of the metopes 
of the so-called ‘Theseum’ at Athens (Muller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 
I. pi. XX. No. 107), and on a fine red-figured vase in the British 
Museum (^Journal of Hellenic Studies, 3 (1881), p. 64, with pi. x.) 
On some coins of Athens a man is portrayed driving a bull ; this may 
be Theseus driving the Marathonian bull to .Athens (Beule, Monnaies 
(TAlhcnes, p. 398 sq. ; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 146, pi. DD vii. viii.; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 532). 

27 . 10. the Labyrinth at Cnosus. Diodorus (i. 61) and Pliny 
(TV. H. xxxvi. go) say that in their time the Labyrinth was no longer to 
be seen. In the mountains behind Gortyna there is a Labyrinth, con- 
sisting of many chambers hewn in the rock and connected with each 
other by tortuous passages. During the revolution of 1822-1828 the 
Christian villagers of the neighbourhood lived in it for months. Some 
have supposed that this was the Labyrinth in which the Minotaur was 
fabled to have dwelt. It appears to be a subterranean quarry. See 
Tournefort, Voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), i. p. 26 sq. ; T. A. B. 
Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete (London, 1865), -• PP- 43 * 
56 ; Bursian, Geogr. von Gricchenland, 2. p. 566 ; Cuide-Joanne, 2. p. 
475 - 

28 . I. a bronze statue of Cylon. It may perhaps have been set 
up as an expiator>' offering for the massacre of Cylon’s accomplices, 
which had been perpetrated in defiance of promises given to them in 
sanctuary on the Acropolis. See Herodotus, v. 7 1 ; Thucydides, i. 
126; Plutarch, Solon, 12. Similarly the Lacedaemonians dedicated 
two bronze statues of Pausanias to .Athena as an expiation for having 
violated her sanctuary by dragging Pausanias from it (Thucydides, i. 
134; P.TUS. iii. 17. 7). Cp. .A. Schafer, in Archaolog. Zeitung, 24 
(1866), p. 183. Cylon’s Olympic victory was won in Ol. 35 (640 B.C.), 
according to Eusebius {Chronic, vol. 1. p. 198, ed. A. Schbne). 

28 . 2. a bronze image of Athena etc. This is the image which 
Demosthenes calls “ the great bronze Athena ” ; he says it was set up 
as a trophy of .Athenian valour in the Persian war out of money con- 
tributed by the rest of the Greeks (Demosthenes, xix. 272, p. 428). In 
later times the image was known as Champion {Promachos) Athena to 
distinguish it from the other two famous images of Athena on the Acro- 
polis, the image of \Trgin Athena in the Parthenon and the image of 
Athena Polias in the Erechtheum (Schol. on Demosthenes, ,xxii. 13, p. 
597 ; C.I.A. iii. No. 638), and the epithet Champion {Promachos) has 
generally been given to it by modern archaeologists. Aristides calls it 
simply “the bronze Athena” {Or. 1 . vol. 2. p. 556, ed. DindorO- 
Elsewhere {Or. .xlvi. vol. 3. p. 288, ed. Dindorf) he refers to it as 
“ the .Marathonian image,” implying that it was erected, as Pausanias 
and the scholiast on Demosthenes {l.c.) say, out of the spoils of the 
battle of Marathon. This view is irreconcileable with the state- 
ment of Demosthenes cited above. Probably the image was set up 
after the dose of the Persian war, as a scholiast on Aristides (vol. 3. p. 
320, ed. Dindorf) s.Tys. The Athenians seem to have been led by 
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patriotic pride to refer to the battle of Marathon trophies which were the 
fruit of the Persian war in general (see Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kiinstler, 
I. p. 162 sgg. ; K. O. Muller, ‘ De Phidiae vita et operibus,’ Kunst- 
arckaologische Werke, 2. p. 13 sgg.) 

Pausanias’s statement as to the distance at which the point of the 
spear and the crest of the helmet were visible has sometimes been inter- 
preted to mean that they could be seen from Cape Sunium. But this is 
impossible, as Mt. Hymettus (about 3000 feet high) lies between Cape 
Sunium and Athens. All that Pausanias says is that the point of the 
spear and the crest of the helmet were visible at sea somewhere between 
Sunium and the port of Athens, To a vessel coasting along from 
Sunium the Acropolis does not come into sight till after Cape Zoster is 
passed. Pausanias’s statement has further been made the base of a 
false calculation of the height of the statue. It was supposed that the 
tip of the spear and the crest of the helmet must have been seen from the 
sea projecting above the Parthenon, and consequently that the statue 
must have been taller than the Parthenon or about 70 feet high. But it 
has been pointed out that the statue, standing between the Erechtheum 
and the Propylaea (see below), would have been seen from the sea to 
the left of, and not hidden by, the Parthenon, so that there is no need 
to suppose that it was higher than the Parthenon. What the object was 
which interposed so as to hide the lower part of the statue from a spec- 
tator out at sea, we do not know. A clue to the real size of the statue 
is furnished by Pausanias’s statement elsewhere (ix. 4. 1) that the image 
of Warlike Athena at Plataea was not much smaller than the bronze 
Athena on the Acropolis at Athens. As we have no reason to suppose 
that the temple of Warlike Athena at Plataea was of other than moder- 
ate dimensions, her image was probably not more than 20 feet high. 
We may suppose, then, that the bronze Athena on the Acropolis was 
about 25 feet high or, with the pedestal, about 30 feet. The calculation 
is that of Prof. A. Michaelis {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in At/ten, 2 (1877), 
p. 89 sg.) It has been strikingly confirmed by a discover)' recently 
(1893) made by Mr. W. Gurlitt, who has shown good grounds for 
believing that the statue was presented at Constantinople down to 1205 
A.D., and that it is described in detail by the Byzantine historian Nicetas 
Choniata. His argument is briefly this. The rhetorician Aristides mentions 
together in a single passage {Or. 1. vol. 2. p. 556, ed. Dindorf), “the 
ivory Athena at Athens, the bronze Athena, and the Lemnian .Athena ” 
as masterpieces of art. He obviously refers to the three statues of 
Athena by Phidias on the Acropolis, namely the gold and ivory statue 
of Virgin Athena, and the two statues mentioned by Pausanias in the 
present section. Now a scholiast on this passage of Aristides (vol. 2. 
P- 710, ed. Dindorf) has a note on “ the ivory Athena ” mentioned by 
Aristides. It consists of a quotation from Arethas, a writer of the ninth 
and tenth centuries A.D., and runs as follows ; — “ It seems to me that 
this is the statue standing in the market-place (forum) of Constantine 
at the portal of the Council - House which they now call the Senate. 
Opposite it on the right as you enter the portal stands an image of 
Thetis, her head crowned with crabs.” From this scholium we should 
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infer that the gold and ivory statue of Virgin Athena stood in the 
market-place (forum) of Constantinople as late as the time of Arethas. 
But it seems incredible that a statue made of such precious materials 
should have been left standing for centuries in the open market-place 
exposed to the weather and thieves. It seems more probable that the 
scholiast on Aristides should have applied to the gold and ivory statue 
of Athena a remark of Arethas which really referred to the bronze 
Athena mentioned by Aristides in the same passage. That a statue or 
statues by Phidias stood in the market-place at Constantinople as late as 
the twelfth century a.d. is stated by Tzetzes {Chiliades, viii. 339). The 
two statues described by Arethas as standing in the market-place at 
Constantinople are also described by the Byzantine historian Cedrenus 
as follows (vol. I. p. 565, ed. Bekker) : “In the street of the market- 
place there stand two images ; on the west is the image of Lindian 
Athena with a helmet and the Gorgon's head and snakes coiled round 
her neck ; on the east is Amphitrite with the claws of a crab on her 
temples. The latter image was also brought from Rhodes.” It is 
clear that the Amphitrite of Cedrenus was identical with the Thetis of 
Arethas, and that the Lindian Athena of Cedrenus was the image which 
Arethas believed to be by Phidias. The epithet Lindian which Cedrenus 
gives to the Athena seems to be due to the writer’s having confused the 
statue in question with a statue of Athena from Lindus which stood at 
the entrance to a different Senate-house in Constantinople (Zosimus, v. 
24). Finally, the Byzantine historian Nicetas Choniata tells how a 
superstitious mob in 1203 ‘'■.D. destroyed a bronze image of Athena 
which stood in the market-place of Constantinople, and he has left us 
a minute description of the statue (pp. 738-740, ed. Bekker). It can 
hardly be doubted that this statue is the one mentioned by Arethas and 
Cedrenus and attributed by the former to Phidias. From Nicetas’s 
description, which is preserved in two somewhat different forms in two 
manuscripts, we learn the following particulars about the statue. It 
was of bronze, 30 feet high. The goddess was portrayed standing 
upright, clad in a tunic which reached to her feet and was drawm in by 
a girdle at the waist. On her breast was a tight-fitting aegis with the 
Gorgon’s head. On her head she wore a helmet with a nodding plume 
of horse-hair. Her tresses were plaited and fastened at the back of her 
head, but some locks strayed over her brow from beneath the rim of the 
helmet. With her left hand she lifted the folds of her garment ; her 
right hand was stretched out in front of her, and her face was turned in 
the same direction as if she were beckoning to some one. There was a 
sweet look, as of love and longing, in the eyes ; and the lips seemed as 
if about to part in honeyed speech. The ignorant and superstitious mob 
smashed the statue because, after the first siege and capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders, they fancied that the outstretched hand 
of the statue had summoned the host of the invaders from out of the 
West (cp. Gibbon, Decli?ie and Fall, ch. lx.) 

We know' from Pausanias that the bronze Athena of Phidias was 
equipped with spear and shield. If the statue in the market-place of 
Constantinople was indeed the bronze Athena of Phidias, it must have 
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F!G. 37. — CHAVnON 
ATHENA’' (aIHE- 
MAX coin) 


lost both spear and shield in the time of Nicetas, for he mentions 
neither of them. The spear was probably held in the e.xtended right 
hand ; the shield may have rested on the ground at the goddess’s left 
side and may have been lightly supported by her left hand which held 
the folds of her robe. The shield was similarly placed in Phidias’s 
statue of Virgin Athena. On some coins of Athens 
a figure of Athena is represented which K. Lange 
considered to be a copy of the great bronze Athena 
of Phidias. It agrees fairly well with Nicetas’s 
description of the statue at Constantinople, e.xcept 
that on the coins the goddess carries her shield on her 
left arm. Other Athenian coins (Fig. 38) give a view 
of the Acropolis with the colossal statue of Athena 
standing between the Propylaea and the Parthenon. 

However, little reliance can be placed on these latter 
coins as copies of the bronze Athena, since on 
some of them the type of the statue is clearly that of the Virgin Athena 
with the figure of Victory resting on her outstretched right hand. On 
others, which do not reproduce the type of the 
Virgin Athena, the goddess is portrayed standing at 
rest with her spear held upright in her right hand. 
She is not represented in the act of charging. 

From these coins we learn, however, what we 
should have inferred from the order of Pausanias’s 
description, that the great bronze Athena stood 
somewhere between the Erechtheum and the Pro- 
pylaea. A quadrangular platform cut in the rock 
of the Acropolis about 30 yards east of the Propylaea 
has been conjecturally identified as the site of the 
statue ; it seems to have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of a pedestal about 18 feet in diameter. Prof A. Kirchhoft formerly 
conjectured that a fragmentary inscription in elegiac verse (C. 1 . A. No. 
333) was part of the inscription on the pedestal of the colossal bronze 
Athena; but he has since withdrawn his conjecture (C. /. A. iv. p. 40)' 
According to the scholiast on Aristides (vol. 3. p. 320, ed. Dindorf) 
the great bronze Athena was not by Phidias, but by' Praxiteles. Prof 
Furtwangler accepts this statement, and argues that the Praxiteles in 
question was the supposed elder sculptor of that name (see note on 
'• 2. 4). Prof Furtwangler conjectures that the statue was made in 
445 ' 44 o B.C. as a memorial of the peace with Persia, which was con- 
cluded in 445 B.c. He argues that a headless statue of Athena, known 
as the ‘Torso Medici,’ in the i^cole des Beaux Arts at Paris, is a copy 
of the statue in question, and that a colossal head in the Jacobsen 
collection at Copenhagen is a copy of the head of the statue. 



FIG. 38. — VIEW- 

ACROPOLIS (ATHE- 
NIAN- coin). 


See Leake, Athens, I. pp. 349 631 ry. ; K. O. Muller, ‘ De rhiJiae vita 

et operibus,’ Kunstarchaologische IVerke, i. p- 13 ^ 91 - > O. Jahn, De auUjnt.'Urnu 
Mtneti’ae simnlaej'is Atticis, p. 16 sq. ; Dyer, Ancsent Athens, p. 437 - 

Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 541 sq. : F. Adler, ‘Athena Promacho, au» 
Athen,’ Archaoiog. Zeitntig, 31 (1S74), pp. 96-99 1 A. Jlichaelis, ‘Die I romacho,, 
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Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), pp. 87-95 ; K- Lange, ‘Die Athena 
Promachos des Phidias,’ Archiwlog. Zeitmig, 39 (1881, pub. 1882), pp. 197-206; 
A Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 208 ; Imhoof-BIumer and Gardner, Num. Comm, on 
Pans. p. 128 sq. with pi. Z i.-vii. ; A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 2. 
p. Ill sqq. ; Miss Harrison, A 7 icient Athens, p. 522 sq. ; E. Curtius, Stadtge- 
schichte p 133 sq. ; M. Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, I. p. 523 
sqq. ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,* i. p. 347 sq. ; W. Gurlitt, ‘ Die grosse 
eherne Athena des Pheidias, ’ Analecta Graeciensia (Graz, 1893), pp. 101-121 ; 
A. Furtwangler, Aleisterwerke d. griech. Plastik, pp. 45 sqq., 133 ^qq- 

28 . 2. wrought by Mys, but designed by Parrhasius. 

-Athenaeus mentions Mys among the artists who were famous for 
chasing or working in relief on metal, and says that he had seen a cup 
adorned with a representation of the sack of Troy wrought in relief, 
with an inscription stating that the design was by Parrhasius and 
the workmanship by Mys (Athenaeus, x\. p. 782 b). This confirms 
Pausanias’s statement that Parrhasius supplied Mys with designs for 
all his work. Pliny also includes Mys among the artists renowned for 
working in relief on metal, and tells us that in the temple of Bacchus 
in the city of Rhodes there were cups adorned with Silenuses and 
Cupids by the hand of .Mys (Pliny, .V. H. xxxiii. 155)- ^lys is men- 
tioned by Propertius (iv. 9. 14, ed. Paley) and repeatedly by Martial 
(viii. 34 and 51 ; xiv. 95). As a contemporary of Parrhasius he must 
have flourished in the latter part of the fifth century’ B.c. The adorn- 
ment of the shield of the colossal bronze Athena may have been carried 
out after Phidias’s death ; but it is not impossible that Phidias, too 
busy to do it himself, may have entrusted the work to Parrhasius and 
Mys, then probably very young men. Cp. H. Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. 
Kiinstlcr, 2. pp. 97, 409 sq. 

28 . 2. a bronze chariot etc. .About 507 b.c. the Athenians de- 
feated the Boeotians near the Euripus and took 700 of them prisoners. 
On the same day, after their victory, the Athenians crossed into Euboea, 
defeated the Chalcidians in battle and captured some of them. All the 
prisoners, Boeotian and Chalcidian, were kept in chains till they were 
ransomed, when the fetters were hung up on the .Acropolis. These 
fetters were still to be seen there in Herodotus’s time hanging on a 
smoke-blackened wall. Out of the tithe of the ransom the Athenians 
made a four-horse chariot of bronze, which in the time of Herodotus 
stood on the left as you entered the Propylaea with an inscription in 
two elegiac couplets, setting forth the occasion of erecting the trophy 
and alluding to the iron chains with which the prisoners had been 
bound. See Herodotus, v. 77 ; Diodorus, x. 24 ; Antholog. Palat. vi. 
343. .A fragment of the original inscription (C. /. A. iv. 334 a, p. 78) 
was found in 1 886 or 1 887 a few steps to the north-east of the 
Propylaea. It is engraved on a block of Eleusinian marble in letters 
which belong to the last part of the sixth sixtury B.c. Another fragment 
of the inscription (C. /. A. i. Xo. 334 ; Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 27) has been found on the .Acropolis engraved on a block 
of Pentelic marble in letters which apparently belong to the time soon 
after the middle of the fifth century B.c. From this we infer that the 
onginal chariot, set up about 507 B.C., was destroyed or carried off by 
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the Persians in 480 B.C., and that soon after 450 B.C., perhaps im- 
mediately after the conquest of Euboea in 446 B.C., the Athenians 
restored the trophy, setting up a new chariot on a new pedestal. It 
was this new chariot which Herodotus (as well as Pausanias) saw and 
described. That Herodotus had before him the new pedestal is proved 
by the fact that in the new inscription, as we learn from the surviving 
fragment of it, the two hexameter lines were transposed, and Herodotus 
(as well as Diodorus and the Anthology) quotes the inscription with the 
lines in the new order. See A. Kirchhoff, in Sitzungsberichie of the 
Prussian Academy (Berlin) for 1887, pp. 111-114. 

In Herodotus’s time it would seem that the chariot stood immedi- 
ately in front of the Propylaea on the left of the spectator as he ascended 
the slope ; at least this is the most natural interpretation of Herodotus’s 
words. On the other hand, we gather from the order of Pausanias’s 
description that in his time the chariot stood inside of the Propylaea, 
at some point between it and the Erechtheum, but nearer to the 
Propylaea. If this is so, the position of the chariot must have been 
changed between the time of Herodotus and that of Pausanias. It has 
been suggested that in Herodotus’s time the chariot stood in the position 
afterwards occupied by the monument of Agrippa (see above, p. 254 sq.), 
in which case it may have been moved inside the Propylaea when the 
monument of Agrippa was built. Or Herodotus may mean that the 
chariot was actually in the Propylaea, where it is possible that Pausanias 
found it. In this case it probably stood in the northern half of the 
inner or eastern portico of the Propylaea. The objection to this 
view, that there was no room here for a chariot, is not fatal ; for the 
chariot need not have been of full size, it may have been a comparatively 
small model. The question of the e.xact position of the chariot seems, 
as our knowledge stands at present, incapable of a definitive solution. 
It has greatly exercised archaeologists. 

See C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt At/ien, i. pp. 150, 547 ; id., in Flecbeisen’s 
Jahrbiicher, 25 (1879), pp. 18-24 ! E- Weizsacker, in Anhaologische Zeilung 33 
(1876), p. 46' sq. • id., in Fleckeisens Jahrbucher, 32 (1886), pp. 12, 27; E. 
Curtius, in Archdologische Zeitung, 33 (1876), p. 53 N- > 3 Iichaelis. ‘ Der 
Standort des ehernen Viergespannes,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1S77), 
PP- 95'Io 6; A. Milchhdfer, ‘ .-Xthen,’ p. 208; H. G. Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 343; 
td., in CseKriov ipxaioXoyiKoi', 1889, p. 193 sq. ; A. Furtwangler, dleisterwerke d. 
grteck. Plastik, p. 14 sq. ; \V. Miller, in American Journal of Archaeology, 8 (1893), 
pp. 503-509. 

28 . 2. a statue of Pericles. See note on i. 25. i. 

28. 2 . an image of Athena, sumamed Lemnian. Lucian agreed 
with Pausanias in regarding this as the most beautiful of all the works 
of Phidias. In his dialogue Imagines (§ 4) one of the characters asks, 
“ Which of the works of Phidias did you praise most ? ” and the other 
answers, “ What but the Lemnian (Athena), on which Phidias designed 
to carve his name ? ” In the same dialogue (§ 6) it is proposed to 
fashion a perfect image of feminine beauty by selecting the most perfect 
features from all the most famous statues ; and the Lemnian Athena is 
to furnish “ the outline of the whole face, and the tenderness of the 
VOL. 11 
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cheeks, and the shapely nose.” Aristides classes the Lemnian Athena 
along with the statue of Zeus at Olympia, the statue of the Virgin 
Athena, and the great bronze Athena, as masterpieces of art which 
delighted the beholder (Anstides, Or. 1. vol. 2. p. 554, ed. Dindorf). 
Pliny probably refers to the Lemnian Athena when he says (yV. H. 
xxxiv. 54) that Phidias made a bronze Athena of such surpassing beauty 
that the statue took its surname from its beauty (what the surname was 
he does not say). Hinierius says (Or. xxi. 5) that Phidias did not 
always portray .Xthena as armed, ‘‘ but he adorned the maiden by 
shedding on her clicek a rosy tinge by which, instead of a helmet, he 
meant to veil the beauty of the goddess.” If Himerius here refers to 
the Lemnian ,\tliena, that statue would seem to have represented the 
goddess as unarmed and without a helmet. The statue is perhaps 
referred to m two epigrams in the Antholog^y (.Appendix Planudea, 169 
and 170). 

Prof. Kurt«aiigler has .argued that we possess copies of the 
Lemnian .Atliena in two in.arble statues of .Athen.a at Dresden, another 
at C'a^'cl, and a head of tlie goddess at Pologna. The Dresden 
statues and the Pologna head are certainly close copies of a common 
original ; the CasscI statue is a much freer reproduction of it. The 
goddess IS reprc'ented st.intling in a pc.aceful attitude, her weight resting 
on her right foot. < hi her hicast is the aegis, fastened on the right 
shoulder and dr.iwti someuhat to the left side. Her head is turned to 
the right and is bare, c\ce|)t for a fillet round her hair, which is short 
and tied in a knot at the hack. In both the Dresden statues the arms 
.ire broken off short, but enough remains of the left arm to show that 
it «as streti bed out straight from the slioulder ; probably in her left 
hand .\thena grasped the spear. The upper part of the same statue 
appe.irs to he copied on .a .gem, from which it would seem th.at in her 
right h.ind the goddess earned her helmet. The Dresden statues and 
the liologiia head, according to Prof Furtwangler, are in the style of 
Phidias and are coiiic' of a bronze original. Hence he infers that they 
aie copies of the Lemnian .Athena, since that statue appears to have 
been in bronze and to have represented .Athena in a peaceful attitude 
without her helmet on her head. He .agrees with Prof Loscheke that 
the ■'tatuc «,i' |)rohahly dedicated by the .Athenian colonists in Lemnos 
before they set nut from .Athens ; and as the .Athenian colony in Lemnos 
scems to h.ive been pl.inted between 451 n.c. and 447 p..c., he infers 
th.at the Lemnian .Athena «as m.ade by Phidias in one of these years, 
iiist before he set about in.aking the statue of A'lrgin .Athena for the 
Parthenon, .Sec .A Furt" angler, McOto-Ctrkc d. t^riecJi. Plastik, p. 3 
.c,’,’,, Mith plates i 11. 111. \\\n. 2. Prof Furtw.angler's identific.ation has 
been accepted by Prof Overbeck </. vy-ur/i. PhistikO 1. p. 349 

c/. ) The Pnlogna head is reproduced by Prof Conze, /)Vz7z-<7i,v ezzz- 
/;/. /i-.'c d. g'z /'/ 7d;\. pi. i. p. I fg,. who strangely mistook the 
he. id for that of a young man. .As to the Cassel statue see Friederichs- 
AA'oItcrs, G:p~ Xo 447. Prof .Studniczka had formerlv con- 

iCi'tureil that tun .Athenian relief', which represent .Athena without a 
helmet, leaning in an easy attitude on her shield, were copies of the 
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Lemnian Athena (Fr. Studniczka, Vermiitungen zur gricch. Kiinsfge- 
schicktc, pp. 5-17)- 

28. 3 . The whole of the wall which runs round the Acropolis 

etc. The southern wall of the Acropolis was built out of the produce 
of the spoils which the Athenians under Cimon won in battle from the 
I’ersuans, especially at the great victory of the Eur\ medon (I’lut.rrdi, 
Cimon, 13; id.. Comp. Cim. et Luc. \ ; Cornelius Xepus, Cimon, 2 ; 
cp. Plutarch, De gloria Alheniensium, 7). The circuit-wall of the 
•Acropolis is still standing, though in some parts the ancient masonry is 
hidden by a mediaeval or modern casing. At the south-east corner a 
piece of Cimon’s wall may be seen standing to a height of 29 courses 
or 45 feet. It is not quite perpendicular, but batters, that is, slopes 
back, about 2 feet in the whole height. Westward of this point Cimon’s 
wall has been almost entirely cased in mediaeval and recent times, and 
it IS further supported by nine buttresses, which seem to be medi.ieval. 
However, Cimon’s w'all can be traced under the casing all along to the 
J’ropylaea, wherever the casing is broken. The north wall of the 
Acropolis is ancient Greek work, and probably dates from Cinion's 
tune ; since pieces of the colonnade of the old temple which the Persians 
burnt in 480 B.C. are built into it. The eastern wall of the .Acropolis 
appears to have been entirely rebuilt on the old foundations in the 
middle ages. The e.visting buttresses on the north and east walls of 
the .Acropolis seem, like those on the southern wall, to be mediaeval. 
See Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture (ed. 1SS8), p. 2. 

Besides these e.xtensive remains of Cimon's wall, there exist at 
various points of the circuit of the Acropolis pieces of a much older 
fortification-wall. A well-preserved piece of this ancient wall, 20 feet 
thick, has long been visible at the south-western corner of the .Acropolis ; 
it extends from the Propylaea to the southern circuit wall. Other jueces 
of this ancient wall were discovered in the course of the e.xcavations 
conducted within recent years ; they exist especially at the south-east 
corner of the Acropolis and to the south-west of the Parthenon. This 
ancient wall is built of polygonal and almost unhewn blocks of the 
bluish-grey limestone of the Acropolis ; the blocks measure from 3 to 
4y feet in length. Though isolated fragments of this ancient wall alone 
remain, it is probable that originally it ran all round the edge of the 
Acropolis ; since there is hardly any part of the natural rock which 
might not be climbed or escaladed by active and resolute men. This 
ancient and indeed prehistoric wall is doubtless the Pelasgic wall 
to which Pausanias refers in the present passagm. Other writers of 
antiquity speak of this Pelasgic or Pelargic wall which the Pelasgians, or 
Pelargians, were said to have built round the Acropolis (Herodotus, vi. 
137 1 i^Iyrsilus, cited by Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 28 ; 
Photius, Lc.xicon, s.v. ITrAapyiKov : Schol. on .Aristophanes, Birdi. S32 
and 1139; Etyniol. Magnum, p. 659, s.v. IIcAapyiKne ; Bekker's 
Anccdota Graeca, p. 299, line 16 sqqi) Contemporary with this I’elasgic 
fortification - wall were probably the ancient houses, of which some 
roughly built foundations were discovered a few years ago near the 
k-rechtheum resting on the rock at a depth of 45 ^oet below the surface. 
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Two groups of these foundations are distinguished. Those to the east 
of the Erechtheum are built of larger blocks and in a more careful 
style. They are conjectured to be the remains of a royal palace similar 
to, and contemporary with, the prehistoric palaces at Tiryns, Mycenae, 
and Troy. This conjecture is confirmed by the discovery of potsherds 
of ‘ Mycenaean’ style among the foundations and in graves to the south 
of the Parthenon. See E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichie, p. 45 sqq. ; H. G. 
Lolling, ‘ Athen,’ p. 337 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 536 sq. ; 
C. Wachsmuth, ‘ Der Konigspalast auf der Burg und die pelasgische 
Mauer,’ Berichte iiber die Verhandl. d. k. suchs. Ges. d. IViss. zu Leipzig, 
Philolog. hist. Cl., 39 (1887), pp. 399-405 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de I’Art dans P Antiqiiite, 6. p. 419 sqq. 

The Pelasgic fortress appears to have had nine gates (Suidas, s.v. 
airtSa ; BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, p. 419, line 27 sqq. ; Polemo, cited 
by Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 489). As these nine gates could 
hardly be distributed round the circuit-wall of the Acropolis, it has been 
supposed that they were arranged within each other at the entrance to 
the Acropolis on the western slope of the hill, so as to form a strong 
defence at this, the weakest point of the Acropolis. We can scarcely 
suppose that there were here nine fortification- walls, one within the 
other, each with its gate ; but the road up to the Acropolis may have 
run between two walls and been barred at different points of the ascent 
by nine separate gates. 

However this may have been, it appears that the Pelasgic fortress 
subsisted at least till 510 B.c. ; for we read that in that year the tyrant 
Hippias was besieged “in the Pelasgic fortress” by the Athenians and 
Spartans conjointly (Herodotus, v. 64 ; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
19 ; Parian Marble, 45). It was doubtless dismantled, along with the 
other fortifications of Athens, by the Persians in 480 B.C. (Herodotus, 
viii. 53, i.\. 1 3), if indeed the Athenians themselves had not already pulled 
down the gloomy old fortress which had been the tyrant’s castle. But 
though its massive battlements no longer frowned on the lower city from 
the slope and summit of the hill, a space at the north-western foot of 
the .Acropolis, which had probably been enclosed by the elaborate and 
e.xtensive out-works of the ancient fortress, continued down into late 
Roman times to bear the name of the Pelasgicum or, more correctly, 
Pelargicum, a memorial of the earliest days of Athenian historj’. Thucy- 
dides tells us (ii. 1 7) that the Pelargicum was at the foot of the 
Acropolis. Its situation at the north-western foot of the hill is made 
certain by a statement of Lucian that the cave of Pan (see note on g 4 
of this chapter) was a little above the Pelargicum. It must have been 
close under the wall of the .Acropolis, since Lucian represents Philosophy 
sitting on the top of the wall and letting a fishing-line down into the 
city to catch hungry philosophers, while Parrhesiades asks her if she 
intends to fish up the stones from the Pelargicum (Lucian, Piscator, 47). 
That the Pelargicum did not e.xtend very far in either direction appears 
to follow from another passage in the same dialogue of Lucian (c. 42) 
in which Parrhesiades, looking down from the Acropolis, sees the needy 
philosophers swarming up on all sides from the lower city to receive a 
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promised dole. He exclaims, “ Bless me ! the ascent is full of them 
jostling each other. Others have planted ladders and are swarming up, 
some at the Pelasgicum, others at the sanctuary of Aesculapius, still 
more at Talus’s grave, and some at the Anaceum (the sanctuary of the 
Dioscuri).” This passage proves that the Pelargicum was one of many 
points lying at the foot of the Acropolis and not (as Prof. E. Curtius 
supposes) a narrow belt stretching all round it. And taken in conjunction 
with the preceding passage of Lucian which proves that the Pelargicum 
was at the north-western foot of the hill, immediately under the cave of 
Pan, the present passage of the same wTiter shows that the Pelargicum did 
not extend so far east as the sanctuary- of the Dioscuri about the middle 
of the north side of the Acropolis (see note on i. i8. i) nor further west 
than the saddle which divides the Areopagus from the Acropolis, since 
the philosophers who clambered up from the Pelargicum are distinguished 
on the one hand from those who came up from the sanctuary of the 
Dioscuri, and on the other hand from those who came up from the 
Areopagus. Hence we conclude that the Pelargicum occupied the 
space at the north-western foot of the Acropolis, between the sanctuary- 
of the Dioscuri on the east and the saddle of the Areopagus on the west. 
It cannot, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, have extended all along the western 
front of the Acropolis, since in that case the philosophers coming up by 
the regular entrance on the western side and those coming up from the 
Areopagus would not have been distinguished from those who were 
coming up from the Pelargicum ; they would all have been coming up 
from the Pelargicum. Still less can it have extended, as Dr. Dorpfeld 
believes, not only along the western front of the .Acropolis, but along its 
southern side as far as the sanctuary of Aesculapius ; for in that case 
the philosophers coming from the sanctuary of Aesculapius would not 
have been distinguished from those coming from the Pelargicum. In fact, 
on Dr. Ddrpfeld’s theory that the Pelargicum extended from Pan’s cave 
all the way round to the sanctuary- of .Aesculapius, all the philosophers 
mentioned by Lucian, with the e.xception of those ascending from the 
grave of Talus (see i. 21. 4) and the sanctuary of the Dioscuri, must 
have been coming from the Pelargicum. This passage of Lucian, 
therefore, disposes of Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory. 

Another theory- of Dr. Dbrpfeld’s about the Pelargicum, namely that 
it continued to subsist as a fortress down to the day-s of Herodes Atticus 
in the second century A.D. {Mifthcil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1S89), 
p. 65 ry.), has been refuted by Prof. J. Williams White 
apxaioXoyiK-q, 1894, p. 25 who proves conclusively- that it no 

longer existed as a fortress in the second half of the fifth century b.C. 
The fortress had been entirely- dismantled by- the Persians (Herodotus, 
■X. 13), and no mention of its restoration occurs in any classical writer 
or inscription. On the contrary, the evidence of Thucy-dides (li. 17)? 
who expressly distinguishes it from the enclosed places of the city, and 
of an inscription (C. /. A. iv. No. 27 b, p. 59, see below) which afifi.xes 
a penalty for the offence of taking stones or earth from the Pelargicum, 
proves that in the second half of the fifth century B.C. the Pelargicum 
was an open space, not a fortified enclosure. 
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It was forbidden, under penalty of a curse, to inhabit the Pelargicum, 
the prohibition being enforced by a Delphic oracle which declared that 
the Pelargicum was better unused ; but in the Peloponnesian war, when 
the city was crowded with fugitives from the country, the prohibition 
was disregarded (Thucydides, ii. 1 7). The prohibition perhaps originated 
in the hatred with which the spot was regarded as a memorial of the 
tyrants. There were sanctuaries and altars in the Pelargicum ; for a 
law, dating apparently from early in the second half of the fifth century 
B.C., ordained that “ the king {i.e. the magistrate who bore the royal 
title) shall fix the boundaries of the sanctuaries in the Pelargicum ; and 
for the future altars shall not be built in the Pelargicum without the 
consent of the Council and the people ; nor shall stones be cut in it, nor 
earth or stones exported from it ; but if any one break any of these rules 
he shall pay 500 drachms, and the king shall report him to the Council ” 
(C. /. A. iv. No. 27 b, p. 59 sqq. ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 
No. 13). Officers called were charged with the duty of watch- 
ing that no man cut grass or dug within the limits of the Pelargicum ; 
the penalty for such an offence was three drachms (Pollux, viii. loi). 
That as late as the second century of our era the Pelargicum was littered 
with blocks of stone, the mins perhaps of the ancient fortress, appears 
from the passage of Lucian {Piscator, 47) cited above. At the Panathenaic 
festival the ship with the new robe of Athena fluttering at its mast was 
wheeled past the Pelargicum on its way from the Eleusinium (see i. 14. 
I note) to the Pythium (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. ii. i. 7 ; as to the 
Pythium see i. 19. i note). It is needless to do more than mention 
the theory of Welcker and Gdttling that the Pnyx (see below, p. 375 
sqq.) was the Pelargicum. 

See Leake, Athens, 1. pp. 309-315; Gottling, ‘Das Pelasgikon in Athen,’ 
Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 4 {1846), pp. 321-345 ; F. G. Welcker, ‘Der Felsalter 
des Ilochsten Zeus Oder das Pelasgikon in Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx,’ 
Abhandltingen of the Berlin Academy for 1S52, pp. 266-339 ; id., ‘ Pynx oder 
Pelasgikon?’ Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 10(1856), pp. 31-76; id., ‘ Ueber C. 
Bursian's “ Athenische Pnyx,'” ih. pp. 591-610; L. Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athen (Brunswick, 1S53) ; id., in Fleckeisen s Jahrbucher, i (1855), 
pp. 181-185 ! C. Bursian, ‘Die athenische Pnyx,’ Philolo!>us, 9 (1854), pp. 631- 
645; E, Beule, V Acropole d A thine, I. p. 80 sqq.', W. Vischer, Erinnerungen 
und Eindnuke aus Criechenland, pp. 111-114; C. Botticher, Bericht uber die 
Untersuchungen auf der Akrofohs von Athen, pp. 217-220; td., in Philohgus, 
.Suppl. 3 (1867), pp. 337-339; C. Wachsmuth, in Rheinisches Museum, N. P'. 23 
(1868), pp. 60-62 ; id., Rhein. Mus. N. F. 24 (1869), pp. 46-51 ; id.. Die Stadt 
Athen im .Alterthum, I. pp. 289-295 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 447-450 ; G. F. 
Unger, ‘ Pelasgikon,’ Sttzungsberichte d. phdos. phtlolog. u. hist. Cl. d. k. b. Akad. 
d. IViss. zu Munchen, 1874, pp. 303-351 (Unger wrongly holds that the Pelargicum 
was on the south side of the Acropolis) ; C. Robert, in v. Wilamowitz-MoIIen- 
dortfs .Aus A'ydathen. -p. 173 .n/y.; Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 198 ry. ; E. Curtius, 
‘ Eleusinion und Pelargikon,' .Sitzungsberichte of the Prussian Academy (Berlin) 
for 18S4, pp. 499-512 (republished in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen, i. pp. 435- 
450); id., Stadtgeschichte, pp. HT sq., 159: .A. Botticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, 
p. 56 sqq. (who accepLs Prof. Curtius's view) ; Ed. Meyer, in Philologus, 48 (1889), 
p. 469 ryy. (reprinted in Meyer’s Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, p. 6 sqq.)-, 
H. G. Lolling, ‘ Athen,’ p. 337 sq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 535-538 ; 
Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de t Art dans PAntiquite, 6. p. 419 sqq. (who accept 
Curtius’s view); W. Miller, in American Journal of Archaeology, 8(1893), PP- 
481-492 ; J. W. White, in ’Eipijnepis dpx<iio\oyiKp, 1S94, pp. 25-62. 
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28 . 3. the Pelasgians who once dwelt at the foot of the 
Acropolis. Herodotus says (vi. 137) that the Pelasgians received 
from the Athenians a district at the foot of Hymettus (not of the 
Acropolis) as a reward for having built the fortification-wall round the 
Acropolis. Strabo relates (ix. 401) that the Pelasgians, being expelled 
from Boeotia, came to Athens, where the Pelasgicum (Pelargicum) was 
named after them ; but, like Herodotus, he says that they dwelt at the 
foot of Mt. Hymettus. Pausanias perhaps inferred that the Pelasgians 
dwelt at the foot of the Acropolis because the Pelargicum was there. 
On the tradition of a Pelasgian settlement in Attica, see K. O. Muller, 
Orchomenos^ p. 433 sqq. ; Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, 
I. p. 6 sqq. (Prof Meyer holds that the tradition originated in a simple 
misunderstanding of the name Pelargicum, which he believes to have no 
connexion with Pelasgian.) 

28. 3. Agrolas and Hyperbius. Pliny says {N. H. vii. 194) that 
Euryalus and Hyperbius, two brothers, were the first to introduce lime- 
kilns and houses at Athens ; previously men had dwelt in caves. 

28 . 4. below the portal, you come to a spring of water. 
Pausanias has now completed his circuit of the Acropolis, and passing 
out through the Propylaea turns to the right and descends a staircase 
to the spring called the Clepsydra. We know' from Aristophanes 
{Lysistraia, 91 1 sqq.) that this spring was outside the sacred precinct 
of the Acropolis. From the scholiasts on Aristophanes {Lysisfrata, 91 1 
and 913) and Hesychius {s.v. KXtxj/vSpa) we learn that the spring w'as 
on the Acropolis, near the sanctuary of Pan ; that its original name was 
Empedo, but that it was called Clepsydra ('hiding the water’) because, 
though it sometimes overflow’ed, it sometimes ran dry ; and that its 
waters were supposed to flow underground to Phalerum. The historian 
Ister (quoted by the scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds, 1694) informs us 
that, like the Nile and the spring at Delos, the water of the Clepsydra 
rose when the Etesian W'inds began to blow, and sank when they ceased ; 
and he says that a blood-stained cup, which had fallen into the spring, 
reappeared in the bay of Phalerum, twenty furlongs off. The scholiast 
adds that the spring was said to be bottomless, and that its water was 
brackish. When Mark Antony, after wintering at Athens, was about to 
take the field against the Parthians, he was induced by an oracle to fill 
a vessel full of the water of the Clepsydra and carry it with him ; he 
also took with him a branch of the sacred olive (Plutarch, Anto/iius, 34). 

The spring is situated on the north-western face of the Acropolis 
rock, and is reached by a narrow flight of sixty-nine steps which descends 
from the back of the pedestal of Agrippa, at the north-west comer of 
the Propylaea. The upper steps are modem ; the lower are ancient 
and are cut in the rock. The first part of the staircase is arched by 
the natural rock ; lower down the vault is of modem masonry, though 
the walls are hewn in the rock. The staircase ends in a little under- 
ground chapel of the Holy Apostles, in the floor of which is a well-shaft 
about 30 feet deep, enclosed by ancient blocks of marble. At the 
bottom of the shaft may be seen the water of the Clepsydra, which is 
drawn up in buckets and is said by C. Bbtticher to be clear and sweet. 
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though Beule found it brackish. By letting down burning tapers to the 
surface of the water, C. Botticher perceived that it flowed sluggishly 
westward. The spring, though it decreases in the height of summer, 
never runs dry. The apse and the vaulted roof of the chapel are of 
masonry. The rest of the walls are hewn roughly out of the rock; 
they were formerly coated with stucco and retain some faded paintings 
of saints. A dim light falls into the little chapel from a small round 
hole in the roof immediately over the well. 

In September 1822 the Greek general Odysseus enclosed the spring 
within the fortifications of the Acropolis by erecting a bastion outside of 
it. He did this in order to secure a supply of water in case he should 
be besieged in the Acropolis by the Turks. This bastion, known as the 
bastion of Odysseus, was taken down in 1888. In classical antiquity 
the spring cannot have been included within the fortification-line of the 
Acropolis ; for Cylon and his conspirators, being besieged on the 
Acropolis, suffered from want of water (Thucydides, i, 126); and 
Aristion, in similar circumstances, was forced by thirst to capitulate to 
the Romans (Plutarch, Sulla, 14). But the analogy of the spring, or 
rather reservoir, similarly situated just outside the citadel at Mycenae, 
and reached from it by a similar staircase (see note on ii. 16. 5), makes 
it probable that, in the days when the Athenian Acropolis was the 
fortified seat of a princely house, the head of the staircase that leads 
down to the spring was always within the castle walls. It w'as only 
when the Acropolis ceased to be a fortress that direct access to the 
spring could be dispensed with. 

On the Clepsydra see Ch. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 69 sq. ; E. BeuH, 
L'Acropole d'Athines, 1. pp. 153-156; C. Bursian, in Rheinisches Museum, 
bi. F. 10 (1856), p. 501 sq. ; W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und Eindrucke atis 
Griccheniand, p, 165 sq. ; C. Botticher, Bericht uber die Untersuchungen auf der 
Akropohs, p. 221 sq. ; id., in Philologtis, 22 (1S67), p. 71 sqq. ; Dyer, Ancient 
Athens, p. 442 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 248 ; Curtius und 
K.aupert, .Atlas von Athen, p. 22 with pi. ix. 4; A. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ p. 
208 ; Baedeker,^ p. 60 ; A. Botticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, p. 55 sq. ; Miss 
Flarrison, .Ancient Athens, p. 538 sq. ; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, pp. 36, 47, 49. 

28. 4 . near it a sanctuary of Apollo in a cave etc. Euripides 
has told how Apollo met Creusa in a cave on the northern cliffs of the 
.Acropolis, and how Creusa exposed the infant Ion, the fruit of the 
amour, in the same cave (Euripides, Ion, 10 sqq., 283 sqq., 492 sqq., 
936 sqq., 1398 sqq., 1482 sqq.) The poet seems to imply that the cave 
was sacred to Pan ; for he makes Creusa say {z>. 936 sq.), “ Doest 
know the northern cave, the Cecropian cliffs which we call Long.?” 
To which the slave answers (v. 937), “ I know, ’tis where there are 
shrines of Pan and altars near.” Some modem writers suppose this to 
mean that near the cave where .Apollo met Creusa there was a cave 
of Pan with altars. But Euripides apparently means that the cave 
where the lovers met was a shrine of Pan and that there were altars of 
Pan near the cave. This is confirmed by v/v'. 500 sqq., where it is 
said, “Whene'er, O Pan, thou pipest in thy caves, where a maiden 
exposed the babe she bore to Phoebus,” etc. Through a defect in the 
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text of Pausanias it is uncertain whether he distinguished the cave of 
Pan from the cave of Apollo or regarded them as the same. The cave 
in which he supposed Apollo to have met Creusa, and which, if I am 
right, was also sacred to Pan, is most probably the high-arched but 
shallow cave immediately to the east of the Clepsydra. It fronts to the 
north-west and is a conspicuous feature in the face of the rock as 
viewed from the town below. The walls of the cave are studded with 
niches for the reception of votive-offerings, proving the veneration in 
which the grotto was held. Beside this cave, immediately to the east 
of it and further from the Clepsydra, is a twin cave of similar shape and 
dimensions, which has sometimes been identified as the cave of Pan. 
But it contains no niches or other vestiges of religious worship. More- 
over the evidence of Aristophanes and his scholiast is in favour of the 
view that the cave of Pan was immediately beside the spring Clepsydra ; 
for Aristophanes makes Cinesias propose to Myrrhina that after giving 
him a meeting in the sanctuary of Pan she shall bathe in the Clepsydra 
{Lysistraia, 91 1 sgg.')^ and the scholiast on the passage says that the 
Clepsydra was near the sanctuary' of Pan. Some modern writers (in- 
cluding Gdttling, C. Botticher, Prof. A. Milchhofer, and Mr. A. Bdt- 
ticher) identify as Apollo’s cave a third grotto situated somewhat apart 
from the other two, immediately above the Clepsydra, about 30 feet 
higher up the slope. It was formerly enclosed, together with the 
Clepsydra, by the bastion of Odysseus. It is a shallow arch-shaped 
hollow in the face of the cliff. In the back wall of the grotto are cut 
some niches for votive-offerings. 

There is nothing unusual in the conjunction of the worships of two 
deities in the same cave ; indeed such a conjunction seems to have been 
common (L. Ross, IVanderungen, 2. p. 77). The grotto at Vari on 
^It. Hj'mettus appears, from the inscriptions cut in it, to have been 
sacred both to Pan and Apollo as well as to the Nymphs and the 
Graces (see note on i. 3t. i). 

Apollo seems to have been worshipped in the cave under the title of 
Apollo under the Heights ” (v’TraKpatos or f— ’ uK-pais), for three in- 
scriptions have been found containing dedications to him under this title 
(C. I. A. iii. Nos. 91, 92 ; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athcn, 3 (1878), p. 
144) ; one of the inscriptions (C. /. A. iii. No. 91) is said to have been 
found at the entrance to the CX^^syAra. {Rheinisches Museum, 7 (1850), 

P- 5 )- Dr. Dorpfeld is of opinion that the Apollo of this cave was the 
Pythian Apollo (see note on i. 29. i). 

The story which Pausanias here tells of the institution of the worship 
of Pan at Athens is told also by Herodotus (vi. 105), who adds that 
(Athenians founded a sanctuary of Pan under the Acropolis and 
propitiate him with annual sacrifices and a torch-race.” Cp. Paus. viii. 
54 - 6. Lucian defines the situation of the sanctuary more exactly ; he 
says that it was a cave under the Acropolis, a little above the Pelargi- 
cum {Bis accusatus, 9), and he represents the god as grumbling at the 
Athenians for their shabby treatment of him. “However," he admits 
grudgingly, “they do come up twice or thrice a year and sacrifice a 
rank he-goat ; then they feast on the flesh, after making me a witness 
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of their mirth and honouring me with mere applause. But their laughter 
and merry-making have a certain charm for me” (Lucian, Bis accusatus, 
10). Elsewhere Lucian represents Pan as boasting to Hermes of “the 
grotto under the Acropolis ” which he had received from the Athenians 
as a reward for the gallant service he had rendered them at the battle 
of Marathon (Z?iai. Deorum, xxii. 3). The scholiast on Clement of 
^exandria {Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter) repeats the story of the 
institution of Pan’s worship at Athens, describing his cave as situated 
above the Areopagus,” and stating that the Athenians annually 
sacrificed a he-goat to him. In the Anthology {Anthol. Planud. 
259) there IS an epigram on a statue of Pan made of Parian marble 
which the Athenians placed on the Acropolis (in the cave ?), There is 
another epigram, attributed to Simonides, on a statue of Pan which was 
set up by Miltiades {Anthol. Planud. 232; Poeiae Lyrici Graeci, ed. 
Be^k, 3. p. 1163). In 1888 a marble relief was found in the bastion 
of Odysseus; it represents Pan with a shepherd’s crook in his left hand 
and a skin hanging from his left shoulder (AcAti'ov Apxaio\oyvK 6 v, i888, 

p. I o j SQ, j 

The cave of Pan and Apollo is represented on coins of Athens 
which give a view of the Acropolis (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, JVum. 
Comm, on Pans. p. 128 sq. with pi. Z iii.-vii. ; see above, p. 351). 

D tot ‘^^ough Greece, i. 

P •’ Coulina ‘ n"’ A P;. i 'Tordsworth, A t hen f and Attica, 

MuLt N F 7 (fsco?' n^P^" v?’’ Athen,' Rheinisches 

e r •’/ ' A PP* *‘*5 > ^'ischer, JErinnemn^en und EindruckA 

P' ^‘ber die Untersuchungen auf der 

AtZn ; P- 69 ryy. ; Dyfr, Aifent 

V P' Vl "^'^•’smuth. Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 248 La • Curtius 

‘ Athen ’“r' o8t P'’ 4 i A. liilchhTr 

Ainen, p. 20» sq. , A. Botticher, Dte Akropolis von Athen, p. u so • Guide. 
J nne, 1. p. 39 sq. ; Baedeker,^ p. 60 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p’. 538 sq. 

A ^®°P 3 ,gus. The situation of the Areopagus or Hill of 

Ares (Mars Hill), as the ancients interpreted the name, is determined 
by the statement of Herodotus (viii. 52) that it was the hill opposite the 
Acropo IS which the Persians occupied when they laid siege to the 

hoTnf fh {Eumenides, 685 sgq.) that when the 

host of the Amazons came to Athens, they occupied the Areopagus as a 
counter-Mork (namely to the .Acropolis, the seat of their foe Theseus) 

Jtmsted'r^ Areopagus to the western end of the Acropolis is 

attested by Lucian, who represents Pan sitting in his cave at the^north- 
west corner of the .Acropolis (see the preceding note) and listening daty 
to the speeches made in the neighbouring court of the Areopagus {bIs 

fWB ’ \ Areopagus has long been rightly identified 

with the rocky height (377 feet high) to the west of the Acropolis from 
which It is separated by a depression. On the west it is divided bv 
another hollow from the so-called -Xymphaeum or hill of the Nymphs 
which IS crowned by the modem Observatory. The north-east lide of 

1 fliJhtT/'ffme'' slope gently to the plain. 

A flight of fifteen or sixteen steps cut in the rock but now minous leads 

up from the south-eastern side of the hill to a small, artificially levelled 
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platform on the top of the hill, where there are some remains of rock- 
hewn seats. It was on this platform, probably, that the court of the 
Areopagus met ; for we are told that the court sat in the open air 
(Pollux, viii. 1 1 8) on a high hill (Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 253, 
line 26 sqq.) Lucian says that the court met in the dark night {Her- 
motitnus, 64; De domo, 18). Down to Roman times there was an 
ancient building roofed with mud on the Areopagus (Vitruvius, ii. i. 5) ; 
what it was used for, we do not know. A pillar or slab of stone or 
metal was set up on the hill with the laws relating to homicide engraved 
on it (Lysias, i. 30). The ruins of a small church of Dionysius the 
Areopagite at the foot of the height, on the north-eastern side, confirm 
the identification of this hill with the Areopagus. Tradition runs that 
in this church St. Paul preached to the Athenians {Acts of tke Apostles, 
xvii. 19 sqq.') Prof. E. Curtius supposes that the writer of the Acts of 
the Apostles, l.c., meant to say that St. Paul was taken, not to the 
Areopagus hill, but to the Council of the Areopagus seated in front of 
the Royal Colonnade (i. 3. i) in the market-place. 

See Leake, Athens, l. pp. 165, 356 ; Ch. Vordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 
62 sqq.-, Vischer, Erinnerungen und Eindntcke, p. 1 18; Bursian, Geegr. v. 
Griechenland, i. p. 284; U. Kohler, ‘Der Areopag in Athen,’ Hermes, 6 (1872), 
pp. 92-112; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 451 sq. ; Giiide-foanne, i. p. 76 sq. ; 
Baedeker,® p. 58; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 330 ry. ; ^Iis■, Harrison, Ancient Athens, 
P- 554 sqq. ; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichte, p. 262 sq. ; id., Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen 2. p. 527 sqq. 

28. 5 . because Axes was the first to be tried there etc. See i. 
21. 4. Euripides agrees with Pausanias in saying that Ares was the 
first to be tried on the Areopagus {Electra, 1258 sqq.) Cp. Demosthenes, 
xxiii. 66, p. 641 ; Bekker’s Anecdota Cracca, l. p. 444, line 7 sqq. 
According to Hellanicus (cited by the scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 
1648 and 1651), Ares was the first to be tried on the Areopagus ; next, 
three generations afterwards, Cephalus was tried there for the murder of 
his wife Procris ; then, three generations later, Daedalus was tried there 
for the murder of his nephew Talus ; then, after three more generations, 
Orestes was tried there for the murder of his mother Clytaemnestra. For 
the trial of Orestes on the Areopagus, see .Aeschylus, Orestes, 566 sqq. ; 
Demosthenes, l.c. According to Aeschylus, the Areopagus w as so called 
because the Amazons there sacrificed to Ares when they encamped on 
the hill {Eumenides, 685 sqq.) The place called the Amazonium, where 
the Amazons encamped and where some of them were buried (Plutarch, 
Theseus, 27 ; Diodorus, iv. 28 ; Harpocration and Stephanus Byzantius, 
s-v. Apafdvetov), was probably on or near the .Areopagus. Modern 
writers (C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 428 note 2 ; G. Gilbert, 
Griech. Staatsalterthiimer^ i. p. 425 note 4) have suggested that 
Areopagus {Areios pagos) means ‘ the hill of cursing,’ the first part of the 
name being derived from ara ‘ a curse ’ and the reference being to the 
Furies who had a sanctuary on the side of the hill (see below), and were 
sometimes knowm as Arai, i.e. ‘ the curses ’ (Aeschylus, Eutncnides, 
417) ; cp. E. Rohde, in Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 50 (1895), P- i6 sq. 
Mr. R. A. Neil informs me that the derivation of aret os from ara, though 
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exceptional, is supported by old forms like auleios (from aule), 
Kuthereia (from Kutherd), as well as by younger forms such as 
numpheios and mouseion. The regularly formed adjective from ara 
would be araios, which was actually in use. The explanation of the 
name Areopagus as ‘ the hill of cursing ’ derives support from the fact 
that solemn oaths by the Furies and other deities were taken on the hill, 
and that a man who forswore himself in taking such oaths was supposed 
to incur “all the curses in the city” (Dinarchus, i. 46 sq.) As to the 
sanctuary of Ares see i. 8. 4 note. 

28. 5 . an altar of Warlike Athena. The Athenians appear to 
have sworn by the Sun, Ares, and Warlike Athena in concluding a 
treaty of alliance {C. I. A. ii. No. 333), and so did the people of 
Pergamus (Frankel, Inschriften ‘von Pergamon, i. No. 13). Warlike 
Athena was also worshipped at Plataea (ix. 4. i). 

28. S- the stone of Injury and the stone of Buthlessness. 
Theophrastus (cited by Zenobius, iv. 36) says that there were altars of 
Injury and Ruthlessness at Athens ; he probably refers to these stones, 
which may have been altar-shaped blocks. According to Cicero (Ue 
legibus, ii. 1 1. 28) the Athenians, after expiating the Cylonian massacre, 
erected a shrine of Contumely and Impudence, by which Cicero means 
the altars or stones of Injury' and Ruthlessness. Xenophon alludes to 
the stone of Ruthlessness when he says (Conviviion, viii. 35) that the 
Lacedaemonians esteemed Ruth {aides, i.e. ‘ pity,’ ‘ reverence ’) a goddess, 
not Ruthlessness {anaideid). Euripides refers to the two stones when 
he makes Orestes say {Iphig. in Tauris, 961 sqg.) that on coming to the 
Areopagus to be tried he occupied one pedestal or seat {bathron), while 
the eldest of the Furies (his accusers) took the other. On a cameo and 
a vase-painting which represent the acquital of Orestes, the accused is 
seen with his right foot planted on a rough stone, probably the stone 
of Injury (Daremberg et Saglio, Diet, des Antiquites, i. p. 398 sq., 
figs. 491 and 493). Some have fancied they could identify the two stones 
with two blocks standing on the platform on the top of the hill. 
Wordsworth says ; “ Immediately above the steps, on the level of the 
hill, is a bench of stone excavated in the limestone rock, forming three 
sides of a quadrangle, like a triclinium; it faces the south: on its east and 
west side is a raised block ; the former may perhaps have been the 
tribunal, the two latter the rude stones which Pausanias saw here ” 
{Athens and Attica, p. 62). 

Perhaps the two stones were used to swear on, the accuser and 
accused standing on them as they took their oaths. We have seen (note 
on i. 3. i) that in the Royal Colonnade at Athens there was a stone 
which was used for a like purpose. The custom of swearing on a stone 
is not uncommon among primitive peoples. See W. Munzinger, Sitte7i 
und Rechtder Bogos, p. 33 sq . ; Asiatick Researches, 3. p. 30 sq. (8vo ed.) ; 
Martin’s ‘ Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,’ in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, 3. pp. 628, 646, 657 ; Miss Gordon Gumming, 
In the Hebrides (London, 1S83), p. 167. 

28. 6 . a sanctuary of the goddesses whom the Athenians call the 
Venerable Ones etc. As to this euphemistic name for the Eumenides 
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or Furies, cp. ii. il. 4. Helladius (quoted by Photius, Bibliotheca, 
p. 535 a 4 sqq., ed. Bekker) says : “All the ancients, but most of all the 
Athenians, were careful not to use ill-omened words ; so they called the 
prison ‘ the chamber,’ and the executioner ‘ the public man,’ and the 
Furies (Erinyes) they called ‘Eumenides’ (‘the kindly ones ’) or ‘the 
Venerable Goddesses.’ ” The sanctuary of the Furies at Athens was 
said, according to one account, to have been founded by Epimenides 
the Cretan (Diogenes Laertius, i. 10. 112), doubtless at the time 
when he purified Athens after the affair of Cylon. But probably the 
sanctuary was much older. According to one account it was founded 
after the trial of Orestes (Aeschylus, Eumenides, 804 sqq. ; Dinarchus, i. 
87 ; Schol. on Thucydides, i. 126). The sanctuary must have been in 
the depression between the Areopagus and the Acropolis ; for here, as 
we are expressly told by Valerius Maximus (v. 3. E.xt. 3), was the grave 
of Oedipus, and we know from Pausanias (g 7 below) that the grave was 
within the sacred enclosure of the Furies. This situation agrees with 
the narrative of the massacre of Cylon’s fellow-conspirators ; as they were 
coming down from the Acropolis some of them took refuge at the altars 
of the Furies, where they were despatched (Thucydides, i. 126; Plutarch, 
Theseus, 12). These altars are mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere 
(vii. 25. 2). Euripides says that the disappointed Furies, after the 
acquittal of Orestes at the Areopagus, disappeared down a chasm in the 
earth close beside the hill {Electra, 1270 sqq.) This chasm is doubtless 
the deep fissure at the foot of the low precipice on the north-eastern side 
of the hill ; it is approached through a chaos of huge blocks of rock and 
contains a pool of black water. Wordsworth was told by a woman, 
whom he found filling her pitcher here, that the spring flows during 
summer and is esteemed for its medicinal virtues. It is a sunless and 
gloomy spot. Two of the three images of the Furies were of Parian 
marble, works of Scopas ; the third, standing between the other two, was 
a work of Calamis (Clement of Ale.xandria, Protrept. iv. 47, p. qC ed- 
Potter; Schol. on Aeschines, i. 188, p. 282, ed. Schultz). Oaths were 
taken by the Furies and other deities at the Areopagus (Dinarchus, i. 
47 j cp. 64), and prayers were offered to them on behalf of the state 
(Aeschines, i. 188 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 57 b, p. 403). The worship of the 
Furies was conducted by a family called the Hesychids ( Ho'v^ifiai) who 
traced their descent from a certain Hesychus (‘ the quiet One '). They 
sacrificed to the Furies and headed the procession in their honour. The 
family of the Eupatrids had no share in the sacrifice. Before sacrificing 
to the goddesses, the Hesychids sacrificed a sacred ram to their ancestor 
Hesychus whom they called a hero and who had a shrine “ beside the 
Cylonium, outside the Nine Gates,” as Polemo described the situation 
(Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 489; Polemo, ed. Preller, Frag. 49; on 
the Hesychids, see J. Topfifer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 1 70-1 75 )- 
Cylonium’ was probably a shrine of some sort erected as an expiation 
on the spot where some of Cylon’s fellow-conspirators had been cut down, 
close to the altars of the Furies (see above). “The Nine Gates was 
probably the old fortified outwork on the western face of the Acropolis 
(see above, p. 356). Hence the sanctuary of Hesychus was most prob- 
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ably in the hollow between the Acropolis and the Areopagus. The 
priestesses of the Hesychid family burnt honey cakes to the Furies 
(Callimachus, quoted by the scholiast on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 489), 
and milk was offered to them in earthen vessels (Schol. on Aeschines, i. 
188, p. 282, ed. Schultz). Polemo tells us that persons who had been 
wrongly supposed to be dead and for whom funeral rites had consequently 
been performed were not allowed to enter the sanctuary of the Furies 
(Hesychius, s.v. 8tvTep6iroTiJLo<i ■, Polemo, ed. Preller, Frag. 50). 

On the sanctuary of the Furies or Eumenides, see Leake, Athens, I. pp. 356-358 ; 
Ch. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, pp. 65-67 ; Vischer, Ennnerungen und 
Eindrucke, p. 118 ; Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenland, i. p. 284; C. Botticher, in 
Philologiis, Suppl. 3 (1867), p. 333 sqq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im 
Alterthtcm, I. pp. 351-253; Lolling, ‘Athen,’ p. 330; Baedeker,® p. 58; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 557 sqq. 

28. 6 . whom Hesiod in the Theogony calls the Furies. Hesiod, 
Theog. 185. 

28. 6. Aeschylus was the first to represent them with snakes in 
their hair. See Aeschylus, Chocphori, 1049 sq. 

28. 6. there is nothing terrible in their images. On a votive 
relief in the Church of St. John, half an hour to the east of Argos, the 
Furies are portrayed as three maidens of mild aspect clad in long 
robes, each of them with a serpent in her right hand and a flower in her 
left. See Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1879), p. 152 sq., with 
pi. i.x. ; RoschePs Le.nkon, l. pp. 1330, 1332 sqq. The images of the 
Furies at Athens were by Scopas and Calamis (see above, p. 365). 

28. 7- the tomb of Oedipus. Valerius Maximus says (v. 3 . Ext. 3 ) 
that the bones of Oedipus were buried between the Areopagus and the 
Acropolis, and were worshipped as those of a hero, an altar being 
erected to him. The grave of Oedipus seems to have been regarded as 
a talisman which secured the safety of the state (Sophocles, Oed. Col. 
1518-1534, 1760-1765 ; Aristides, Or. .xlvi. vol. 2. p. 230, ed. Dindorf). 
Originally the situation of the grave appears to have been kept as a state 
secret, which was only communicated by a high magistrate (probably the 
titular king) to his successor when he was about to die or lay down 
his office (Sophocles, ll.cc.), just as the knowledge of the grave of Dirce 
at Thebes was a secret communicated only by the general of cavalry to 
his successor (Plutarch, De gcnio Socratis, 5 ; see note on ix. 17. 6). 
But the knowledge of the grave of Oedipus at Athens had probably 
leaked out long before the time of Pausanias. Sophocles describes the 
death of Oedipus in a mysterious way which leaves it uncertain whether 
the poet supposed it to have taken place at Colonus or at Athens. But 
there are features in his description which point to Athens and the 
neighbourhood of the Areopagus as the spot which he associated with 
the death and hence, probably, with the burial of Oedipus. Thus he 
says that Oedipus was last seen at “ the sheer threshold,” near the 
memorial of the covenant which Theseus and Pirithous made with each 
other, and that his daughters went thence and fetched water from “ the 
hill that looks on Green Demeter” (Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1590 sqq.) 
Now “the sheer (or abruptly descending) threshold” must mean, as 
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Prof. Jebb says, “a natural fissure or chasm, supposed to be the com- 
mencement of a passage leading down to the nether world.” Such a 
fissure is the cave on the northern side of the Areopagus down which 
the Furies passed after the trial of Orestes (see above, p. 365). (Mr. 
P. Kastromenos, however, states that there is a cavern also at Colonus, 
the access being through a house on the south-west slope of the hill. See 
P. Kastromenos, Die Demen von Aiiika, p. 24.) Near the fissure in the 
Areopagus, at the western foot of the Acropolis, was a sanctuary of Green 
Demeter (see i. 22. 3 note) ; and at the foot of the Pnyx hill, probably 
in full view of the sanctuary of Green Demeter, there were in antiquity 
some natural springs and an important fountain (see note on i. 14. i, 

‘ Enneacrunus ’), from which Sophocles may have supposed that the 
daughters of Oedipus drew water. Further, there was a place somewhere 
to the north of the Acropolis where Theseus and Pirithous were said to 
have covenanted (see i. 1 8. 4 note). All these coincidences of Athenian 
topography with Sophocles’s description are in favour of the view that 
Sophocles knew the grave of Oedipus beside the Areopagus and hinted at 
it in his play. It is possible that the tomb was originally at Colonus, 
and that the remains of the hero were removed to Athens early m the 
Peloponnesian war. If the safety of the state was really believed to 
depend on these remains, the Athenians would hardly have left them 
outside the walls, exposed to the risk of being found and carried off by 
the prowling parties of the enemy, who ravaged all the adjoining countr>-. 
The grave of Oedipus was not the only tomb at Athens the situation of 
which was nominally or really kept a secret, because the national safety 
was believed to be bound up with it. Dinarchus tells us (i. 9) that 
the Council of the Areopagus “ guards the secret graves on which the 
safety of the state depends.” For other examples of these state talismans 
in antiquity, see note on viii. 47. 5. On the grave of Oedipus see 
Ch. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 202 sqq.-, R. C. Jebb, Introduction 
to Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, p. .xxviii. sqq. As Pausanias remarks, 
Homer appears to have supposed that Oedipus died at Thebes ; for he 
says {Iliad, xxiii. 679 j^.) that Mecisteus went to Thebes to be present 
at the funeral of Oedipus. On the other hand, Aristides {Or. xlvi. vol. 
2. p. 230, ed. Dindorf) and the scholiast on Euripides (/’/^OtvzAj'iic, 1707) 
speak of Oedipus as buried at Colonus. Cp. i. 30. 4. Another legend 
as to the grave of Oedipus is told by the scholiast on Sophocles {Oed. 
Col. 91) as follows. When Oedipus died at Thebes the people would 
not allow him to be buried there. So his remains were taken to a place 
called Ceus in Boeotia and there interred. But misfortunes afterwards 
befell the villagers, which they put dowm to the burial of Oedipus in their 
midst. Therefore they obliged the friends of Oedipus to remove his 
remains. His friends accordingly carried away the remains and deposited 
them secretly by night at Eteonus in a sanctuarj’ of Demeter, which in 
the darkness they did not recognise as such. The affair, however, came 
fo light, and the inhabitants of the place inquired of the god what they 
should do. But the god told them not to disturb the suppliant of the 
goddess. So the bones of the wanderer were left in peace, and the 
sanctuary was called the Oedipodeum. 
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28. 8. The court called Parabystum etc. The police magistrates 
called the Eleven presided in this court (Harpocration, s.v. Uapa/Sva-Tov ; 
Pollux, viii. 12 1 ; cp. Aristophanes, IVasps, iio8). The court was at 
least as old as the fifth century B.C., since it was mentioned by Anti- 
phon (Harpocration, /.c.) It appears to have stood in the market- 
place ; for Antiphon, speaking of a case which would seem to have 
fallen under the jurisdiction of the Eleven, says that it was tried in the 
market-place (Antiphon, v. lo). From the same speech of Antiphon 
(§ ii) we infer that the court-house was a roofed building, not an 
enclosure open to the sky like the courts in which cases of murder were 
tried. Pausanias’s statement that the court was in an out-of-the-way 
place and that only trifling cases were tried in it seems to be a mere 
inference from the name Parabystum (‘thrust aside’). The same may 
be said of the statement that the sittings of the court were secret 
{Etymol. Magnum, p. 651, s.-v. TLapdfivcrTov ; BekkePs Anecdota 
Graeca, 1. p. 292, line 24 sq.") On the northern slope of the Museum 
Hill there is an artificially levelled space with a row of seven seats hewn 
in the rock at one side and a bench, also hewn out of the rock, on 
another side (see Curtius und Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, p. 19 sq., 
with pi. vi. 4). Prof. U. Kohler suggested {Hertnes, 6 (1872), p, 96 
note) that this remarkable cutting in the rock might be the Parabystum. 
But the conjecture is devoid of evidence or probability. The court 
Parabystum is mentioned in an inscription (C. /. A. ii. No. 822). 

On the Parabystum see C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 365-368. On 
the board of the Eleven see Wachsmuth. op. cil. 2. p. 386 sq. ; K. F. Hermann, 
Griech. Staatsalterthumer, ed. V. Thumser, § 99, p. 566 sqq. ; G. Busolt, Griech. 
Staats- und Rechtsaltertumerl- § 184, p. 233 ; G. Gilbert, Griech. Siaatscdter- 
thumer,t i. p. 285 sq. 

28. 8. The court called Trigonum. This court was mentioned in 
lost works of Dinarchus (Pollu.x, viii. i2i), Lycurgus, and Menander 
(Harpocration, s.v. Tpfywvov ZtKaa-rt'jpiov). Cp. Photius, Lexicon, s.v. 
Tpiyoivov ; Schol. on Aristophanes, ITasps, 120. 

28. 8. The Batrachium (‘frog-green’) and the Phoenicium 
(‘red’). These two courts are not mentioned by any other ancient 
writer; but Aristotle tells us (Constitution of Athens, col. 32, p. 240, 
ed. Sandys) that each law-court had a certain colour painted on the 
lintel of the doorway, and each jury-man received a staff or baton 
painted with the colour of the court in which he was to sit. 

28. 8. the Heliaea. Harpocration says (s.v. 'HAtaia) : “ Heliaea 
is the greatest law-court at .Athens, in which public affairs were tried by 
a thousand or fifteen hundred jurymen.” Cp. Suidas, Stephanus Byzan- 
tius, and Photius, Lexicon, r.z/. 'HAiaea ; Etymol. Magnum, p. 427, s.v. 
'HAiaia ; Beliker's Anecdota Graeca, 1. pp. 189, 262, ^lo sq. ; Schol. 
on .Aristophanes, IVasfs, 88, 772 ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 
898; Schol. on Demosthenes, .xxiv. 21, p. 706. The meaning of the 
name and the situation of the court are both unknow-n. On the Heliaea 
see C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2. pp. 358-365 ; E. Curtius, 
Stadtgeschichte, p. 62 sq. ; K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsaltertunier, 
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ed. V. Thumser, p. 538 sqq. ; G. Busolt, Griech. Staats- und Rechts- 
altertiimer^ p. 278 sqq. ; G. Gilbert, Griech. Staatsalterthmner^- I. 
p. 438 sqq. One of the sections of this court was presided over by the 
Thesmothetae and was hence called the Heliaea of the Thesmothetae 
{C. I. A. iv. No. 27 a, p. 10 sqq. ; W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. 
Grace. No. 10; Antiphon, vi. 21, where for -qkiaKijv we must read 
ykiaiav, as Taylor proposed ; cp. Andocides, i. 28). 

28. 8. the one called after the Palladium, where cases of in- 
voluntary homicide are tried. Aristotle says {Constitution of Athens, 
57) that the cases tried in the court of the Palladium were “involuntary 
homicide, and conspiracy (against life), and the slaying of a slave, a 
resident alien, or a foreigner.” Cp. Harpocration, s.-ov. fiovkevaeu><; 
and erri IlaAAaStci). The legend of the origin of the court, as it is here 
told by Pausanias, is also related, with variations in detail, by Harpocra- 
tion and Suidas (s.v. (ttI YlakkahiG), Pollux (viii. 118 sq.), the scholiast 
on Aeschines (ii. 87, p. 298, ed. Schultz), and an anonymous writer 
(Bekkeds Anecdota Graeca, 1. p. 31 1, line 3 r^y.) Harpocration says 
(s.v. IttI IlakkaSiio) that when the Argives under Agamemnon put in to 
Athens on their way from Troy, bringing the Palladium or image of 
Pallas with them, Demophon (son of Theseus) carried off the Palladium 
and slew many of the Argives who pursued him. Indignant at this, 
Agamemnon demanded justice on Demophon, and hence a court com- 
posed of fifty Athenians and fifty Argives was formed to try the case ; 
the members of the court were called ephetai, a title which they ever 
afterwards retained. This account of Harpocration is derived from 
Clitodemus, as we learn from Suidas (s.v. errl IlaAAoSuf)). According to 
Phanodemus (cited by Suidas, i.c.) the Argives, sailing from Troy, put in 
to Phalerum, where they were slain by the natives in ignorance ; but 
afterwards Acamas (brother of Demophon) recognised them and found 
the Palladium, and the court of the Palladium was established on the 
spot by command of an oracle. Pollux says (i.c.) that after the capture 
of Troy certain Argives, bringing with them the Palladium, put in to 
Phalerum and being slain by the natives in ignorance were left weltering 
on the ground until Acamas revealed the fact of their nationality; where- 
upon they were buried and received the title of the Unknown Ones by 
command of an oracle ; moreover the Palladium was set up on the spot, 
and cases of involuntary homicide continued to be tried there thence- 
forth. Similarly the scholiast on Aeschines (i.c.) says that some 
Argives with the Palladium put in to Phalerum, where they were 
unintentionally slain by the natives ; as the corpses remained long fresh 
and untouched by wild beasts, the natives made inquiries and 
learned from Acamas that the slain men were Argives ; so they found 
the Palladium, set it up in the sanctuary of Athena at Phalerum, and, 
having buried the dead, established there a court for the trial of in- 
voluntary homicide. Thus the evidence of Phanodemus, Pollu.x, and 
the scholiast on Aeschines goes to show that the court of the Palladium 
was at Phalerum. On the other hand Plutarch says (Theseus, 27) that 
the right wing of the army of the Amazons was attacked by the Athen- 
ians “from Palladium, .Ardettus, and Lyceum”; from which, as Mt. 
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Ardettus and the Lyceum were to the east of Athens (see above, notes 
on j. 19. 3 ; i. 19. 6 ), it would seem to follow that the court of the Palla- 
dium was also to the east of Athens. A different account is given by 
Polyaenus of the way in which the Palladium came into the possession 
of the Athenians. He says (i. 5) that Demophon received the Palladium 
from Diomede to take care of. WTien Agamemnon asked it back, 
Demophon gave the true Palladium to an Athenian named Buzyges to 
take to Athens, while he succeeded in palming off a copy of it on 
Agamemnon. In Roman times a new Palladium was made and dedica- 
ted “ to the gods and the city ” at the bidding of the Pythian Apollo 
(C. /. A. hi. No. 71). 

Persons convicted of involuntary homicide in the court of the 
Palladium had to depart the country by an appointed road within a 
certain time and had to remain in banishment till they were pardoned 
by the kin of the slain man, when they were allow'ed to return, but not 
before certain sacrifices had been offered and purificatory ceremonies 
performed (Demosthenes, xxiii. 71 sq., p. 643 sq., where for alSea-rjTat 
TLva it would seem that we must read alStcnp-ai ns; cp. zA., xliii. 57, 
p. 1069, lix. 9, p. 1348; C. I. A. i. 61 ; Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, No. 59 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 45). 
There were images both of Athena and Zeus at the Palladium (C /. A. 
i. No. 273 ; C. I. A. iii. No. 71). The priest of Zeus at the Palladium 
had a seat reserved for him in the theatre (C. /. A. iii. No. 273). In 
later times the Palladium was one of the haunts of philosophers, like 
the Academy and the Painted Colonnade (Plutarch, De exilio, 14). 

See Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 179 sq.-, E. Curtius, Stadtgeschickte, 
p. 55 ; G. Busolt, Griech. Staats- urid Rechtsaltertiimer^ 1. § 207, 
p. 273 ; G. Gilbert, Griech. Staatsalterthumer^ i. p. 427 sq. 

28 . I o. the court of the Delphinium. Aristotle says {Constitution 
of Athens, 57) : “ If a man confesses a homicide but asserts that it was 
legal, as for example if he caught his victim in adultery or killed him by 
mistake in war or in an athletic contest, he is tried in the court of the 
Delphinium.” Cp. Demosthenes, xxiii. 74, and Pollux, viii. 119, w'ho 
tells the same legend as Pausanias with regard to the foundation of the 
court. As to the Delphinium or sanctuary of Delphinian Apollo where 
the court sat, see i. 19. i note. As to Theseus’s slaughter of Pallas and 
his sons, see i. 22. 2 note. 

28 . I o. the Court in the Prytaneum. As to the Prytaneum, see i. 
1 8. 3 note. Demosthenes says (xxiii. 76, p. 645) : “ If a stone or a piece 
of wood or iron or any such thing fall and strike a man, and the person 
who threw the thing is not known, but they do know and are in posses- 
sion of the thing which killed the man, then that thing is brought to trial 
at the court of the Prytaneum.” Cp. Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 31 1 
line 1 5 sq. Animals which had killed a human being, as wxll as inani- 
mate instruments of death, were tried for murder at the Prytaneum 
(.Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 57). The judges were the titular king 
and the ofiRcials called tribal kings ; on the latter devolved the duty of cast- 
ing the offending object outside the boundaries (Aristotle, l.c. ; Pollu.x, viii. 
90 and 120). These old-world ideas and practices were countenanced 
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by Plato, who, in laj-ing down laws for an imaginary commonwealth, 
says {Imws^ ix. pp. 873 d-874 a) : “ If a beast of burden or ally other 
animal shall kill any one, except it be while the animal is competing in 
one of the public games, the relations of the deceased shall prosecute 
the animal for murder ; the judges shall be such clerks of the market as 
the kinsman of the deceased may appoint ; and the animal, if found 
guilty, shall be put to death and cast beyond the boundaries of the 
country. But if any lifeless object, with the exception of a thunderbolt 
or any such missile hurled by the hand of God, shall deprive a man of 
life either by falling on him or through the man’s falling on it, the next 
of kin to the deceased shall, making expiation for himself and all his kin, 
appoint his nearest neighbour as judge ; and the thing, if found guilty, 
shall be cast beyond the boundaries, as hath been provided in the case 
of the animals.” Pausanias has recorded elsewhere (v. 27. 10 ; vi. 1 1. 6) 
the punishment of two statues for having accidentally caused the death 
of human beings. In the latter passage (vi. 1 1. 6) he says that the 
punishment of inanimate objects for having accidentally been the cause of 
death was introduced at Athens by Draco ; but it was probably much 
older. For such a custom, based on the view that animals and things 
are endowed with a consciousness like that of man, goes back to the 
infancy of the human race, if we may judge from its prevalence among 
savage and barbarous peoples at the present day. Thus among some 
of the aboriginal tribes of Australia, the spear or other weapon of an 
enemy which has killed a friend is always burnt by the kinsmen of the 
deceased (J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, P- 53 ; cp- Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, 7 (1878), p. 289). Among the Kookies of 
Chittagong, when a tiger has killed a man, his family is obliged to hunt 
the tiger till they kill it or another tiger and feast on its flesh in revenge 
for the death of their kinsman. And if a man happens to be killed by 
falling from a tree, his kinsfolk assemble, hew down the tree, cut it into 
chips, and scatter the chips to the wind “ for having, as they say, been 
the cause of the death of their brother” {Asiatic Researches, 7. p. 189 
sq. 8vo ed. ; A. Bastian, Volkerstamme am Brahmaputra, p. 35). In 
the Zend-Avesta it is ordained that if “ the mad dog, or the dog that 
bites without barking, smite a sheep or wound a man, the dog shall pay 
for it as for wilful murder” (Vendidad, xiii. 5. 31, vol. 2. p. 159, trans. 
by J. Darmesteter). The Jewish law ordained that an ox which gored 
a man or woman to death should be stoned {Exodus, x.xi. 28). Among 
the Bogos, an East African tribe, an ox or cow or any domestic 
animal which kills a human being is put to death (\V. Munzinger, 
Sitten und Recht der Bogos, p. 83). On the continent of Europe, 
“down to a comparatively late period, the lower animals were in all 
respects considered amenable to the laws. Domestic animals were tried 
in the common criminal courts, and their punishment on conviction was 
death ; wild animals fell under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and their punishment was banishment and death by exorcism and 
excommunication. ... In every instance advocates were assigned to 
defend the animals, and the whole proceedings, trial, sentence, and 
execution, were conducted with all the strictest formalities of justice. 
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The researches of French antiquaries have brought to light the records 
of ninety-two processes against animals, tried in the courts from 1120 to 
1740, when the last trial and execution, that of a cow, took place.” 
(Subsequent research has brought to light a good many more such 
cases.) A law-suit between the people of the commune of St. Julien, 
and a coleopterous insect known to naturalists as the Rynchitus aureus 
lasted for more than forty-two years. A famous French jurist, Chas- 
sanee, first made his name in a law-suit which the diocese of Autun 
brought against rats, and in which Chassanee appeared for the rats 
and won his case. A sow and six young ones were tried at Lavegny in 
1457 on a charge of having murdered and partly eaten a child. The 
sow was found guilty and sentenced to death ; but the young ones were 
acquitted in consideration of their youth and the bad example set them 
by their mother. At Basle in 1474 a cock was tried for having laid an 
egg, and being found guilty was burnt at the stake as a sorcerer. The 
recorded pleadings in this last case are said to be voluminous. See 
Chambers, Book of Days, i. pp. 136-129 (from w-hich the foregoing 
quotations and facts are taken) ; P. Le Brun, Histoire critique des 
pratiques superstitieuses (a™' ed. Amsterdam, 1733), i- P- 243 ; E. 
Robert, ‘ Proems intentes aux animaux,’ Bulletin de P Association 
Generate des ^Itudiants de Montpellier, i (1888), pp. 169-181 ; A. 
Chaboseau, ‘ Proces contre les animaux,’ La Tradition, 3 (1888), pp. 
362-364. An old English law, only repealed in the present reign, 
ordained that a beast that killed a man, a cart-wheel that ran over him, 
or a tree that fell on him and killed him, was deodand, or given to God, 
in consequence of which it was forfeited and sold for the benefit of the 
poor (E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culturel- i. p. 286 sql) 

28. I o. the Ox-slayer slew an ox for the &st time etc. See i. 
24. 4 note. 

28. II. the sword of Camhyses. King Cambyses is said to 
have accidentally inflicted a mortal wound on himself with his own 
sword, the weapon penetrating the thigh, just w'here the king had struck 
the sacred bull Apis. Herodotus, who tells the story (iii. 64), appears 
to think that the wound was a righteous retribution for the king’s impiety. 

28. II. In Piraeus, beside the sea, is a court called Phreattys 
etc. Demosthenes says (.xxiv. 77 sq., p. 645 sq.) that if a man, who 
had been banished for an involuntary homicide and had not yet been 
pardoned by the kinsmen of his victim, were accused of another and 
voluntary homicide, he 'vas tried on this second charge at Phreattys, 
beside the sea, he speaking from a ship, while his judges listened on the 
shore ; if he were convicted, he was capitally punished ; if he were 
acquitted, he returned into banishment on account of the former and 
accidental homicide. Aristotle says (Constitution of Athens, 57) that the 
second charge on which a banished man might be tried at Phreattys was 
that of killing or wounding somebody. According to Pollux (viii. 120) 
the accused was not allowed to cast an anchor or put out a gangway 
while he made his defence from the ship. Theophrastus supposed that 
the court took its name from a hero called Phreattys (Harpocration, s.v. 
kv ^peaTToi). Helladius, as quoted by Photius (Bibliotheca, p. 5353, 
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line 28 sqq. ed. Bekker), says that the accused pleaded his cause on 
shipboard “ outside Piraeus,” by which the writer probably meant outside 
the great harbour of Piraeus. An anonymous writer, whose statement 
is somewhat confused, appears to place Phreattys at the harbour of Zea 
(BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 17 sqq. ; as to Zea, see above, pp. 7, 
9, 16 sq.) 

Prof Milchhofer has plausibly identified Phreattys with the outermost 
point of the peninsula which bounds the entrance to the harbour of Zea 
on the east. Here, outside the ancient fortification- wall, and about 6 feet 
above the sea, which is particularly deep at this point, there are at least 
a dozen oval holes sunk in the rock, each hole measuring about 3 ft. 
6 in. long, 18 in. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Prof Milchhofer suggests that 
these basins were used for washing and preparing the purple shell (cp. 
H. Blumner, Technologies i. p. 230 sqq.), and that they may have given 
to the spot the name of Phreattys or ‘ the place of tanks ’ (from phrear, 
‘a well’ or ‘tank’). See Karlen von Ailiha, Erlauternder Texts i. pp. 
13, 56 sq.s 59 sq. H. N. Ulrichs, on the other hand, proposed to put 
Phreattys at a point on the shore a little to the south-west of the entrance 
to Zea. There is here a small harbour outside the line of the ancient 
fortifications ; and in the rocky shore there is an oval depression 
resembling a bath, with a small round hole in front of it. Both these 
holes are filled with the water of a spring called Tzirlojuri. See 
H. N. Ulrichs, Reisen tend Forsekungens i. p. 173 sq. Dodwell found in 
a tomb at Piraeus the bronze ticket of a jurj’man named Diodorus, who 
had sat in the court of Phreattys (Dodwell, Th/zr, l. p. 433 sqqi) 

28. II. Teucer was the ^st to plead thus. However Pausanias 
mentions elsewhere (ii. 29. 10) a story that Telamon, the father of 
Teucer, had similarly pleaded his defence standing on a mole in the sea. 

29. I. a ship made for the procession at the Panathenian 
festival. The ship was moved on wheels and to its mast was fastened 
the new robe, embroidered with scenes from the battles of the Giants 
and Gods, which was presented to Athena ever>' fourth year at the great 
Panathenaic festival. The crew of the ship consisted of priests and 
priestesses wearing golden crowns and garlands of flowers As the 
vessel was being loosed from her moorings, a choir sang a hymn inviting 
the wind to blow fair behind the sacred bark. See Philostratus, Vit. 
Soph. ii. I. 7 ; Himerius, Or. iii. 12 sqq. ; Heliodorus, AelhtoptiiZs i. 10 ; 
Harpocration, s.v. tottAov ; Schol. on Aristophanes, KnightSs 566; 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Peace, 418; Schol. on Aristides, Or. xiii. (at 
end), vol. 3. p. 342 sq.s ed. Dindorf ; [Virgil,] C/r/v, 2 i sqq. According 
to Philostratus (/.c.) the route followed by the procession with the ship 
was from the Ceramicus to the Eleusinium, then round the Eleusmium 
and past the Pelargicum to the Pythium or sanctuary of the Pythian 
Apollo, where the ship was moored. As to the Eleusinium and Pelar- 
gicum, see above, pp. 1 19 sq.s 356 sqq. If the Pythium is identified with 
the image of the Pythian Apollo near the temple of Olympian Zeus (i. 
19 - i), it will follow that the ship was moored near that temple, in the 
south-east quarter of Athens, whereas Pausanias represents it as kept 
near the Areopagus, in the western quarter of Athens. Dr. Dorpfeld 
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has proposed to identify the Pythium with the sanctuary of Apollo in 
the cave, on the north-western face of the Acropolis (see above, i. 28. 4 
note). This would reconcile the evidence of Pausanias and Philostratus 
as to the resting-place of the Panathenaic ship ; but as we have the 
unanimous testimony of Thucydides (ii. 15), Strabo (ix. p. 404), 
Pausanias (i. 19. i), and inscriptions (note on i. 19. i) to the fact of 
the Pythium being near the Olympieum, it would seem that Dr. Dorp- 
feld, in placing it in the opposite quarter of Athens, only escapes one 
difficulty to encounter a much greater. It is fair to add that Dr. 
Dbrpfeld’s view as to the situation of the Pythium is to some extent 
countenanced by Euripides, who, describing the cliffs on the north face 
of the Acropolis where was the cave of Apollo, says (Ion, 285) that they 
were honoured by “ the Pythian god and the Pythian lightning.” Prof. 
C. Wachsmuth suggested that there may have been two sanctuaries of 
the Pythian Apollo at Athens, one in the cave, and the other — the chief 
one — to the south-east of the Acropolis (Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 23 
(1868), p. 55 sqq., cp. ib. pp. 379 sq., 531 sqql) ■, but he afterwards 
admitted that this view was open to grave objections, since we know 
that Apollo in the cave was worshipped under the title of ‘ Apollo under 
the heights,’ but have no proof that he was called the Pythian Apollo 
(C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 296). Cp. Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 564 sqq. ; J. Pickard, in Atnerican Journal of 
Archaeology, 8 (1893), P- 60 sq. 

At Smyrna, during the celebration of the feast of Dionysus, which 
fell in early spring in the month of Anthesterion, a sacred ship, steered by 
the priest of Dionysus, was carried aloft in procession round the market- 
place. The pageant was believed to commemorate an ancient naval 
victory which the Smyrnaeans had won over the Chians (Philostratus, 
Vit. Sophist, i. 25. I ; Aristides, Or. xv. vol. l. p. 373, ed. Dindorf ; 
id., xxii. vol. l. p. 440, ed. Dindorf). 

29. I. a larger vessel than the one at Delos etc. Pausanias 
apparently had not heard of the colossal ship with forty banks of oars 
which Ptolemy Philopator, king of Eg)'pt, had built for himself ; it was 
240 cubits long and 48 cubits high. See Callixenus’s description of 
this monster ship, quoted by Athenaeus, v. p. 203 sq. ; cp. Plutarch, 
Demetrius, 43. Ptolemy Philadelphus owned two ships with 30 banks 
of oars each, one with 20 banks, four with 13 banks, two with 12 banks, 
fourteen with 1 1 banks, thirty with 9 banks, etc. (Athenaeus, v. p. 203 
cd). From an inscription found at the temple of the Paphian Aphrodite 
in Cyprus we leam that king Ptolemy set up a statue of a naval architect, 
Pyrgoteles by name, who had constructed two ships, one with 30, the 
other with 20 banks of oars (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1888), p. 
255). Hiero king of Syracuse built a ship with 20 banks of oars ; its 
construction was superintended by Archimedes (Athenaeus, v. p. 206 
sqq.) Cp. E. Assmann, in Jahrbuch d. arch. Institute, 4 (1889), p. 
95 sqq. 

Pausanias has now finished his description of Athens, and, quitting 
the city by the Dipylum gate, passes through the great graveyard of the 
outer Ceramicus on his way to the Academy, which he describes in the 
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next chapter (c. 30). Before we follow him thither it will be well to 
mention an important monument of Athenian history which he has 
failed to notice, probably because it had been, as we know, unused for 
centuries before his time. This is the Pnyx or place of public assembly. 
The site has been identified, if not with absolute certainty, at least with 
a very high degree of probability. It is about a quarter of a mile to 
the west of the Acropolis, on the north-eastern slope of the low rocky 
hill which rises between the Museum Hill (to the south), the Areopagus 
(to the north-east), and the Hill of the Nymphs (to the north). The 
place is a huge artificial platform or terrace in the form of a semicircle. 
The chord of the semicircle is on the highest part of the slope ; the 
middle of the arc is at the lowest, and here the central part of the 
cun'e is buttressed up by a massive terrace wail, about 1 5 feet high in 
the middle, which prevented the soil on the slope from slipping down 
into the valley below. This wall is preserved for a length of about 200 
feet, forming about a third of a circle, and its course eastward can be 
traced further. It is built, without mortar, of immense blocks of stone 
which, without being perfectly regular in shape, approximate closely to 
the quadrangular and are well fitted together. The size of the stones 
varies; one of them is more than 13 feet long and 6 high. Two to 
three courses are preserved ; but it is easy to see, from the irregular 
line of the upper stones and the height of the soil above it, that the wall 
was originally higher. There is nothing in the style of the masonry of 
this wall to show that it is of extremely early date ; in other words, that 
it is prehistoric. 

The upper side of the terrace — the chord of the semicircle — is formed 
by a line of rock hewn vertically, so as to present to a spectator, standing 
on the terrace, the appearance of a wall about 1 5 feet high at the highest 
point, but sloping down irregularly towards both ends. This wall of 
rock does not run in a straight line ; its two halves meet at an obtuse 
angle in the middle, forming as it were two radiuses of a circle, while 
the semicircular terrace shelves gently down from them to the massive 
wall of masonry already described. It is plain that this massive wall 
served no other purpose than to support the terrace and allow it to be 
artificially raised in such a way as to compensate for the natural slope 
of the ground. The surface of the terrace is formed by a stratum of 
earth covering the rock to a depth which varies from a few inches in the 
upper part of the terrace to 5 or 6 feet in the lower. At one point this 
stratum of earth is more than 7 feet higher than the present top of the 
wall. In the middle of the wall of rock, where the two radiuses meet at 
an obtuse angle, there projects a cube of rock which was left when the 
rock about it was cut away in forming the back wall of the terrace. 
This cube of rock, about 1 1 feet long and as many broad, rests on a 
three-stepped platform or plinth, which is about 31 feet wide in front 
and projects about 2 1 feet from the wall of rock. Against the wall of 
rock, on each side of the cube, is a flight of steps leading up from the 
floor of the terrace to the top of the cube. The height of the cube 
above the terrace is between 9 and 10 feet. In the wall of rock are 
more than fifty rectangpilar niches, cut as if to receive votive tablets. 
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All, with one exception, are from 5 to 8 inches wide and high and an 
inch or so deep. About 40 feet to the east of the cube of rock is a 
niche much larger than the rest (about 8 feet high, 3 feet wide, and i 
foot deep). In clearing out the earth at the foot of the rock-wall in 
1803 Lord Aberdeen found eleven votive tablets of marble, which no 
doubt formerly occupied some of the niches in the wall. These tablets 
are now in the British Museum. All of them are inscribed with the 
name of the donor, and most of them with a dedication to “ Highest 
Zeus,” or simply to “the Highest.” The tablets also represent in relief 
parts of the human body, no doubt the parts which the god was believed 
to have cured. The donors are mostly women. The inscriptions are 
all of Roman date. See Dodwell, Tour, l. p. 402 sqq. ; C. I. A. iii. 
Nos. 147-156. 

The terrace measures 395 feet along the chord of the semicircle and 
212 feet from the middle of the chord to the circumference. Its area, 
excluding the projecting cube of rock, is 6240.5 square metres, a space 
which is calculated to afford standing room for 25,000 to 30,000 persons, 
or seats for about 1 8,000. 

Immediately above this large semicircular terrace there is a much 
smaller one, divided from the lower by the perpendicular wall of rock in 
which are the votive niches. This upper terrace, about 60 yards long 
by 30 to 40 yards wide, has been artificially produced by levelling the 
rock, which here forms the surface of the terrace, whereas the surface of 
the lower terrace consists wholly of made earth. At its back (south) 
the upper terrace is bounded by a wall cut in the rock resembling, 
though much shorter and lower than, the rock-wall which divides it from 
the lower terrace. Moreover the upper rock-wall, unlike the lower, runs 
in a straight line. Close to this upper rock-w'all, and nearly in the axis 
of the cube of rock described above, a square block of rock has been 
left standing when the rest of the mass was hewn away to form the 
terrace. It is about 18 feet in diameter and i foot high, and appears 
to have been the base of an altar, A wall constructed of enormous 
blocks seems to have extended along the north side of the upper terrace, 
parallel to, and distant about the breadth of a road from, the perpen- 
dicular wall of rock which separates the two terraces. Two of the 
blocks of this wall remain near the western end of the terrace ; they 
bear the marks of hammers and are neatly jointed together. Their 
united length is about 33 feet. The two terraces are connected by the 
two flights of steps at each side of the cube of rock described above, 
and also by another flight of steps to the west of the cube. A little 
above the upper rock-wall are the remains of the ancient city-wall 
crowning the hill, which beyond the wall slopes away southward. 

There is little room for doubt that the large semicircular terrace 
described above was the Pnyx or place of public assembly, and that 
the cube of rock projecting from the rock-wall on the southern side of 
the terrace was the platform from which the speakers addressed the 
multitude ; it was familiarly called “ the stone in the Pnyx ” (Aristo- 
phanes, Peace, 680, with the Scholium). It is true that at present the 
ground shelves away from this platform, so that an audience assembled 
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on the terrace would now be below an orator speaking from the platform. 
But in antiquity, as we have seen, the retaining-wall of the terrace was 
certainly higher than it is now ; hence we may suppose that the ground 
then extended on a level with the speaker's platform or rose above it 
like a theatre. 

From ancient writers we learn that the Pny.x was on a rocky height 
(Aristophanes, Knights, 312 and 783; Demosthenes, xviii. 169, p. 
285 ; Plutarch, Nicias, T ■, Schol. on Aristophanes, Knights, 751), 
opposite to Lycabettus, the high conical hill on the north-east of Athens 


(Plato, Critias, p. 112 a), in the hilly district of Melite (Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Birds, 997), near the .Museum Hill (Plutarch, Theseus, 
27), within sight of the Areopagus (Lucian, Bis acctisatiis, 9), near the 
Acropolis (Pollux, viii. 132), and within sight of the Propylaea (Harpo- 
cration, s.v. IIporiiAata Tavra ; cp. Aeschines, ii. 74). The semicircular 
terrace described above satisfies all these conditions, and it would be 
hard to find any other spot in Athens that did. Moreover, it answers 
well to Pollux’s description of the Pnyx as “a place near the Acropolis 
fashioned in accordance with ancient simplicity, not with the splendour 
of a theatre.” It is well adapted to be a place of public assembly, and 
could easily accommodate far more than the si.x or seven thousand 
persons who seem occasionally to have gathered to vote (Demosthenes, 
xxiv. 45 jy., p. 715 ; id., lix. 89, p. 1375 ; cp. Thucydides, viii. 72). 
Lastly, in 1839 an inscription “boundary of the Pnyx” (opos 
IIvvKos, C. I A. i. No. 501) was found on the terrace near the speakePs 
platform, if we can trust the assertion of Pittakis, who says he found 
It himself. The inscription is genuine, but statements made by Pittakis 
are not above suspicion. 

On the whole, the evidence for identifying the semicircular terrace 
with the Pnyx is sufficient. The identification was first made by 
Chandler in the eighteenth centuiy {Travels in Greece, p. 68). In 
1852, however, F. G. Welcker attempted to prove that the terrace was 
a Peiasgic or prehistoric sanctuary of Highest Zeus, and that the plat- 
form for speaking from was his altar. This fanciful theoty', resting on 
the inscriptions of Roman date which contain dedications to Highest 
Zeus and which prove nothing as to an ancient worship here, has been 
defended by Prof. E. Curtius and accepted by Prof. .A. Milchhofer and 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez. I need not waste words over it, as it has 
been abundantly refuted by others. 


On the whole subject see Dodwell, Tour in Greece, i. p. 401 sqq. ; 
Athens, i. pp. 178-183, 517-519; Ch. Wordsworth. Athens and Attica, 
PP- 54-6 i ; W. Mure, Journal, 2. pp. 60-64 J writings of K. Gottling, 

. O. Welcker, L. Ross, and C. Bursian cited above, p. 35S; W". Vischer, 
nnnerungen und Eindrucke, pp. 108- 116; A. R. Rangabe, Antiijiidcs Hd- 
2. pp. 579-586; E. QyxwXvL?,, Attische Stiidim.,\, Pnyx und Stadtmaiier 

(.republished in the author’s Gesammeite Abhandliingen,, l. 2S9 sqq.)\ Erlau- 
ernder Text d. siehen Karten ziir Topigraphie von Atken, p. 15 > ^^*7 

^dtgesckicktej p, 28 sqq. ; Curtius und Kaupert, Atlas z’Oft Athen, p. 26, with 
-■incie 7 it Athens, pp. 461-472, 531-542; C. W'achbinuth, Die 
•j^t Athe/z, t. pp. 369-372; A. Milchhofer, ‘Athen,’ pp. I57'i59’ Gidde- 
joanne, i. p. 78 sq. ; J. M. Crow, ‘The Athenian Pnyx,’ Tapers of the American 
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School of Classical Sttcdies at Athens, 4 (1885-1886), pp. 207-260 (judicious sum- 
mary and discussion); Baedeker,^ p. 93 ; H. G. Lolling, ‘Athen,’ pp. 331-334; 
Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, pp. 104- no; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de 
I' Art dans V Antiquiti, 6. p. 431 sq. 

29 . 2. the Academy. See i. 30. i note. The road to the 
Academy, which Pausanias now follows, left Athens by the Dipylum 
gate (Livy, xxxi. 24 ; Cicero, De Jinibus, v. l. i ; Lucian, Scytha, 2). 
Thus Pausanias, after completing the circuit of Athens, quitted it by 
the same gate by which he had entered it (see note on i. 2. 4, ‘ When 
we have entered into the city’ etc.) Two other highroads, besides the 
road to the Academy, started from the Dipylum gate ; one led to Piraeus 
(see note on i. 2. 4 as above), the other led to Eleusis (see note on i. 
36. 3). The road to the Academy went north-west ; the road to Eleusis 
went west ; and the road to Piraeus went south-west. 

The suburb outside the Dipylum was called the Ceramicus or 
PottePs Quarter ; the adjoining quarter of the city, inside of the 
Dipylum, was also called the Ceramicus (Harpocration, s.v. KepafieiKos ; 
see i. 3. I note). Modem writers distinguish the suburb from the 
quarter of the city by calling the former the Outer Ceramicus and the 
latter the Inner Ceramicus. In the Outer Ceramicus the bones of all 
the Athenians who fell in battle for their country were buried by the 
state. This public burial took place at the end of a campaign. The 
bones were placed in coffins of cypress wood and were conveyed on 
wagons to the grave. There w’as one coffin for each tribe, and one 
empty coffin for those whose bodies had not been found. The funeral 
procession was followed by all who chose to attend, whether citizens or 
foreigners, and the women whose relatives had fallen were present at 
the grave. When the coffins had been lowered into the earth, a speaker 
ascended a lofty pulpit and addressed the crowd, praising the dead and 
comforting the bereaved. When he had finished the crowd dispersed 
(Thucydides, ii. 34 ; Aristophanes, Birds, 395 sqq. ; Harpocration, 
s.v. Kepa/xetKos ; Suidas, s.v. KepapeiKoi). These public graves lined 
the road on both sides, and tombstones on each grave told where the 
men had fallen (Suidas, s.z/. Kepa/j-eiKO's ; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 772, and Birds, 395 ; and see below, § 4). A number of 
Attic inscriptions containing lists of the slain have come down to us ; 
they doubtless stood originally over graves in the Ceramicus (C. /. A. 
i. N’o. 432 sqq.) One of these inscriptions, dating from about 459 B.C., 
begins thus : “ Of the tribe of Erechtheus the following fell in battle in 
Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Haliae, in Aegina, in Megara in 
the same year ’ ; then follows a long list of names (C. /. A. i. No. 433 ; 
W. Frohner, Inscriptions Grccques dii Louvre, "iso. 112; Dittenberger, 
Sy/iofe I riser. Grace. No. 3; Hicks, Gr. hist. Inscr. No. 19; Roberts, 
Greek Epigraphy, No. 69). The present chapter of Pausanias proves 
that it was the road to the Academy which was lined with these public 
monuments. Cicero speaks of the magnificence of the tombs in the 
Ceramicus {De legibiis, ii. 26. 64). Excavations made in 1861 and 
subsequent years outside and a little to the south of the Dipylum, near 
the church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia Triada), brought to light a large 
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number of sepulchral monuments, which from their position appear to 
have lined the road to Piraeus. Many of these monuments are still 
standing in their original positions, and some of them are of great 
artistic beauty ; but as, with two exceptions {Archaologische Zeitung, 
29 (1872), p. 28 sq.), they belong to private tombs, and are not 
mentioned by Pausanias, they do not concern us here. See C. Curtius, 

‘ Der attische Friedhof vor dem Dipylon,’ Arc/iaologiscke Zeitung, 29 
(1872), pp. 12-35 ; Curtius und Kaupert, Atlas voji Athen, p. 24 sq., 
with pi. iv. ; A. Milchhbfer, ‘Athen,’ p. 174; Guide-Joanne, i. p. 81 
sqq. ; Baedeker, ^ p. 90 sq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens., p. 577 
sqq. The only standing remains of a tomb yet discovered on the road 
to the Academy consist of a piece of masonry nearly cubical (about 6 
feet high and 1 5 feet in diameter), which appears to have formed the 
kernel of a sepulchral monument of Roman date. It is situated about 
300 yards north-west of the Dipylum (Milchhbfer, ‘Athen,’ p. 176). 

A few paces south-west of the Dipylum is a boundary-stone built 
against the outer face of the ancient city- wall. It bears the inscription 
“boundary of the Ceramicus ” (see above, p. 45). It is doubtful 
whether the stone marks the boundary between the inner and the outer 
Ceramicus (for which the ancients had not separate names) or the 
boundary between the Ceramicus and another township or parish to 
the south. Cp. Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 7 ; A. Milchhofer, 
va. Berliner philolog. IVochenschrift, ii (1891), p. 748. 

29. 2 . an enclosure sacred to Artemis. Opposite the Dipylum 
there was found a base of Pentelic marble inscribed with a dedication 
to Artemis by a certain Mitrobates {C. I. A. ii. No. 1610). The 
inscription seems to date from about the beginning of the second 
century b.c. or a little later. Further, a tablet of Hymettian marble, 
built into a wall to the south of the Dipylum, is inscribed with a 
resolution passed by a religious brotherhood (tiuasos) to the effect that 
a tablet should be set up in the sanctuary of .Artemis, on which were to 
be engraved the names of all the existing members of the brotherhood 
and of all new members on payment of their subscriptions ; the docu- 
ment is signed by the treasurer and secretary of the society (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 426). This Artemis appears to have been 
identified with Hecate ; at least Hesychius tells us is.v. KaAA.icm;) that 
in the Ceramicus there was an image or shrine of Hecate vho nas 
called Calliste, and that some people said she was Artemis. 

29. 2. a temple to whicli they bring the image of Eleuthe- 

rian Dionysus every year etc. As to the image of Eleutherian Dionysus, 
sue i. 20. 3 note. The processions with the image to and from the 
little temple outside the gate seem to have taken place at the Festiv al of 
Flowers (Anthesteria) in the month of .Anthesterion (Februarj-March). 
See Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p, 353- O*' fbe outward procession 

the munificent Herodes Atticus used regularly to provide wine in the 
Ceramicus for the whole crowd, citizens and foreigners alike, who 
quaffed it reclining on beds of ivy (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. n. i. 5)- 
The return procession took place in the evening ; and the lads {epluboi), 
after sacrificing at the shrine, escorted the image by the light of torches 
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to the theatre (C. /. A. ii. Nos. 470, 471). A gay troop of dancers, 
disguised as Seasons, Nymphs, and Bacchanals, appears to have followed 
or preceded the image, tripping to the shrill music of flutes (Philostratus, 
f/V. Apollon, i. 2i). 

Similar processions with images seem to have been not uncommon 
in antiquity. Cp. Paus. vii. 20. i and 8. At the festival of Dionysus 
at hlethymna the image of the god was carried round, as we learn from 
an inscription {Bull, de Corn. Hcllenique, 7 (1883), p. 37 sql) The 
image of Panamarian Zeus at Stratonicea in Caria would appear also 
to have been borne in procession at a festival called the Ascension 
{Bull, de Corn. Hellcnique, 1 1 (1887), p. 384 sqq. ■, id., 15 (1891), 

pp. 174. 178). 

29 . 3. Of the graves the first is that of Thrasybulus. In 

addition to the long list of tombs on the road to the Academy which 
Pausanias has given us in the present chapter, we know that the sophist 
Phoenix was buried on the right of the road to the Academy near the 
soldiers’ g^raves (Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. 22). We are told that 
“ they buried Solon publicly beside the gate, near the wall, on the right 
as you enter ; and his grave is walled round ” (.A.elian, Var. Hist. viii. 
1 6). “ The gate ” here spoken of is probably the Dipylum, which was 

the principal and most famous gate of Athens. Again, the tomb of 
the more or less mythical Scythian named To.xaris stood not far from 
the Dipylum, on the left of the road to the Academy. It was a low 
mound surmounted by a tombstone, on which was carved a Scythian 
holding a bow in his right hand and a book in his left. In Lucian’s 
time the tombstone was lying on the ground, and the upper part of it, 
including the man’s face, was worn and defaced with time ; but wreaths 
of flowers lay on it always, the offerings of grateful persons who believed 
that they had been healed of fevers by To.'caris. For Toxaris was 
deemed a hero, and the Athenians sacrificed to him as such under the 
title of the Foreign Physician. It was commonly supposed that he 
had stopped the great plague at Athens by ordering that the streets should 
be sprinkled with wine. A Avhite horse was sacrificed at his tomb. 
See Lucian, SL'ytha, i sq. We hear of a building called “the Council- 
chamber of the .Artists beside the gate of the Ceramicus not far from 
the horsemen ” (Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. 9. 4). These artists were 
probably one of those societies, half religious, half theatrical, which 
styled themselves “artists of Dionysus”; they were very common in 
ancient Greece (see O. Luders, Die dionysischen Kunstler, Berlin, 
187.3; P- Foucart, De collegiis Scenicorum Artijiciim apud Graecos, 
Pans, 1873). Their council-chamber or club-house was probably placed 
at the Dipylum in order to be near the temple of Dionysus which stood 
outside of the gate. “ The horsemen ” near which their club-house was 
situated may have been the sepulchral monument mentioned by 
Pausanias below (^ 6). The garden of Epicurus was on the way to the 
.Academy (Cicero, De pinibus, v. i. 3), but apparently within the city- 
walls (Pliny, .V. H. xix. 50 sq.), probably beside his house in the quarter 
-Melite (Diogenes Laertius, x. 17). Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
A then, i. p. 264 jy. 
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29 . 3. Pericles. His grave was a little to the right of the road 
(Cicero, De finibus, v. 2. 5). 

29. 3 . Cliabnas. This distinguished general met his death at the 
siege of Chios in 357 b.C. He succeeded in forcing an entrance into 
the harbour ; but here his ship was surrounded by the enemy, and being 
rammed began to sink. The rest saved themselves by swimming, but 
Chabrias refused to quit the ship and remained fighting on the deck till 
she went down (Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, 4 ; Diodorus, \vi. 7). 

29. 3. Phonnio. His most famous exploit was the defeat of a 
large Peloponnesian fleet at the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth in 
429 B.C. (Thucydides, ii. 86-92). 

29 . 4. except the men who fought at Marathon etc. Cp. 
Thucydides, ii. 34, and see i. 32. 3 note. 

29. 4. The first buried here were the men who in Thrace etc. 
About 465 B.C. 10,000 of the Athenians and their allies, who had been 
sent as colonists to Thrace, were cut to pieces by the Thracians or 
Edonians at Drabescus or Datum (Thucydides, i. too; id., iv. 102 ; 
Herodotus, ix. 75 ; Isocrates, viii. 86). An e.xtant inscription containing 
a list of slain is supposed to have stood over the tomb or cenotaph of 
these men in the Ceramicus (C. /. A. i. No. 432 ; Roberts, Greek 
Epigraphy, i. No. 432). 

29 . 5. Leagrus Sophanes Eurybates. Herodotus says 

(ix. 75) that Sophanes was slain along with Leagrus by the Edonians 
while fighting for the gold mines at Datum. The pentathlete Eurybates 
led a thousand Argive volunteers to the help of the .Aeginetans when 
they were at war with Athens. He killed three adversaries in single 
combat, but was himself slain by Sophanes, a challenge to mortal 
combat having been given and accepted (Herodotus, vi. 92, ix. 73). 

29 . 5. expedition under lolaus to Sardinia. Cp. vii. 2. 2, 

23, I, X. 17. 5 with the notes. 

29 . 5. the second was to Ionia. Cp. vii. 2. 

29 . 6. Eleon. This town, mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 500), 
appears to have been situated near Dritsa, a modern village about six 
miles north-west of Tanagra. See note on ix. 19. 4, ‘ Harma.’ The 
engagement between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians in this neigh- 
bourhood is not otherwise known. Leake conjectured that it was “ an 
action in the passes of Cithaeron prior to the battle of Tanagra : the 
passes leading to the Isthmus were at that time in the hands of the 
.Athenians, and the Lacedaemonians were returning from Phocis ’ (Leake, 
Athens, i. p. 5^5 note i). Cp. Thucydides, i. 107 sq. ; Diodorus, 
xi. 80. 

29. 6 . the Thessalian cavalry, who came for old friendship’s 

s^e etc. See Thucydides, ii. 22. Some of them fell in a skinnish 
with the Boeotian cavalry at a place called Phrygia in 431 ii.c. The 
Thessalian cavalry, supported by a troop of Athenian horse, held their 
ground till the Boeotian infantry came up to the support of their cavalry 
(Thucydides, l.c.) The first invasion of .Attica by the Peloponnesian 
army under Archidamus, king of Sparta, took place in 43 1 b.c, (Thucy- 
dides, ii. 1 8 sqq.) 
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29. 6. Cretan bovraien. The corps of archers that sailed with the 
Athenian army on the Sicilian expedition included eighty Cretan bowmen 
(Thucydides, vi. 43). 

29. 6. Clisthenes, who devised the existing system of tribes etc. 
He increased the Attic tribes from four to ten. See Herodotus, v. 66 
and 69; Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 21. 

29. 7. the Cleonaeans who came to Attica with the Argives etc. 
These men fell at the battle of Tanagra (457 B.C.) ; see below, § 8 sq. 
Some fragments have been found of an inscription which is conjectured 
to have been a list of the Cleonaeans who fell in this battle (C. I. A. i. 
No. 441 ; Roehl, I. G. A. No. 36 ; Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 22 ; Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, No. 77 ; Kirchhoff, Studien sur 
Gesch. d. grieck. Alphabets,^ p. 97 ; G. Kaibel, Epigrainmata Graeca, 
No. 20). If this conjecture is correct, the stone of which these frag- 
ments have been found probably stood over the grave of the Cleonaeans 
in the Ceramicus. 

29. 7- the Athenians who warred with the Aeginetans etc. 

See Herodotus, vi. 92 sq. 

29. 7- the Athenians allowed their slaves to share the honour 
of a public burial etc. In great emergencies, as towards the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and before the battle of Chaeronea, the Athenians 
appear to have freed and armed their slaves (Justin, v. 6 ; Lycurgus, c. 
Leocr. 41). 

29. 7 . the army of Olynthus. The Athenians sent three expedi- 
tions to the relief of Olynthus when it was hard pressed by Philip of 
Macedonia. On the first two occasions the troops sent were mercenaries; 
but on the third occasion, at the special request of the Olynthians, a 
native Athenian force of 2000 infantry and 300 cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Chares, was despatched to their aid (Philochorus, Frag. 132, 
in Frag. Hist. Grace, ed. Muller, i. p. 405 sq. ; Demosthenes, xxi. 197, 
p. 578). This third expedition seems to have been sent in 349 B.c. 
(Grote, Hist, of Greece, li. p. 150). 

29. 7- Melesander, who sailed up the Maeander. During the 
Peloponnesian war Melesander was sent with a squadron of six ships to 
the coasts of Caria and Lycia in the winter of 430-429 B.c. The object 
of the expedition was to levy contributions and to put down the enemy’s 
privateers, who swarmed out from these coasts and preyed on the 
merchantmen sailing from Phoenicia to Athens. Melesander landed a 
force in Lycia, but was defeated and slain with some of his men (Thucy- 
dides, ii. 69). 

29. 7- the war with Cassander. Cp. i. 25. 6; i. 26. 3 ; x. 18. 

7 ; -X. 34. 2 sq. 

29. 7- the Argives who drew sword for Athens. One thousand 
Argives fought on the Athenian side against the Lacedaemonians at the 
battle of Tanagra in 457 B.c. (Thucydides, i. 107 sq. ; Diodorus, xi. 
80). Cp. iii. II. 8; v. 10. 4. The occasion of the alliance between 
Athens and .Argos is told by Thucydides (i. loi sq.), whom Pausanias 
here follows. Cp. iv. 24. 6 sq. 

29. 10. ApoUodorus, a captain of mercenaries etc. Perinthus 
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was besieged by Philip of Macedonia in 340 B.C. The Persian king, 
alarmed at the rise of Philip’s power, commanded his satraps on the 
coast of Asia Minor to aid the beleaguered city to the utmost of their 
power. Accordingly the satraps threw into Perinthus a force of mercen- 
aries, along with a supply of money, corn, and arms (Diodorus, xvi. 75). 
In the following year Philip was obliged to raise the siege (Diodorus, 
xvi. 77). Cp. Grote, Hist, of Greece, ii. p. 259 sqq. Arsites, satrap 
of Hellespontine Phrygia, fought at the Granicus against .\lexander the 
Great (334 B.C.), and put himself to death after the battle (Arrian, 
Anabasis, i. 1 6. 3; cp. id., i. 13. 8; Diodorus, xvii. 19). He is 
mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p. 766). 

29. 10. Enbulus, son of Spintliarus. This was the well-known 
demagogue and orator, the adversary of Demosthenes (Demosthenes, 
xviii. 21, p. 233, xxi. 207, p. 581, etc. ; Aeschines, ii. 8 and 184, iii. 
25; Dinarchus, i. 96; Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 15. 15; Theopompus, 
quoted by Athenaeus, iv. p. 166 d ; Harpocration, j.vc 'Evj 3 ov\o<; ; 
Plutarch, Phocion, 7 ; id., Praecept. Ger. Reipub. xvi. 23 ; Scholiast on 
Aeschines, i. 8 and iii. 25). That his fathers name was Spintharus is 
mentioned also by the pseudo-Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. p. 840 b). 

29 . 10. the tyrant Lachares. See i. 25. 7 note. 

29. 10 . Piraeus when it was held by a Macedonian garrison. 

See i. 25. 7. 

29. II. the men who fell at Corinth. The Lacedaemonians 
defeated an allied army composed of Athenians, Argives, Boeotians, and 
Corinthians at Corinth in 394 B.C. The Athenian force present at the 
battle numbered 6000 foot and 600 horse ; their losses were heavy. 
See Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 2. 9-23. Demosthenes spoke of this 
engagement as “the great battle at Corinth” (Demosthenes, xx. 52, p. 
472). A memorial of this battle was found in 1861 outside the Dipylum, 
near the church of the Holy Trinity. It is a slab of Pentelic marble 
which formed the upper part of a tombstone or sepulchral monument ; 
under a sculptured decoration are inscribed the names of the cavalrymen 
who fell at the battles of Corinth and Coronea, the numbers being eight 
at Corinth and one at Coronea. If the list is complete, it proves that 
the Athenian cavalry cannot have been seriously engaged in either of 
the actions ; but there may have been many more names on the missing 
part of the monument. See C. I. A. ii. No. 1673 ; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 56 ; Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 
68; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt A then, i. p. 266; Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. 576 sq. We cannot tell whether this monument to 
the cavalry was a public monument erected by the state or a private 
monument erected by the comrades of the slain, like the tablets in 
memory of the men of a particular regiment which are now often placed 
m churches by their surviving comrades. There must have been 
another monument to the infantry, whose losses seem to have been more 
severe ; Pausanias probably saw this latter monument, but may have 
seen the other also. From the inscription on the cavalry monument we 
learn that the name of one of the eight troopers who fell at Corinth was 
Dexileus ; and by a remarkable coincidence the private monument of 
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this Dexileus has been found outside the Dipylum, where it still stands 
in its original position. The monument is of Pentelic marble, and the 
inscription on it (C. I. A. ii. No. 2084 ; Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inscr. No. 69 ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 55) states that Dexileus son of 
Lysanias, of the township of Thoricus, was born in the archonship of 
Tisander (414 B.c.) and died in the archonship of Eubulides (394 B.C.) 
at Corinth, where he was one of “the five horsemen.” These five 
horsemen probably signalised themselves by some desperate feat of 
valour ; but what it was we do not know. Above the inscription is a 
fine relief cut in a sunken panel in the stone ; it represents a horseman 
riding down a foot soldier ; the figures are life-size. That this monument 
of Dexileus was a private one is certain ; for sepulchral monuments of 
other members of Dexileus’s family were found beside it. 

See Dyer, Ancient Athens, pp. 296-298 ; C. Curtius, in Archaologische Zeittmg, 
29 (1872), p. 14; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 266 sq.-, Curtius und 
Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, p. 24, with pi. iv. ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, 
No. 1005 ; A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 330, with pi. xxx. ; 
Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 578 sqq. 

29. II. the men who fell in Euboea and Chios. Euboea was 
repeatedly invaded by the Athenians ; the reference here is perhaps to 
the subjugation of the whole island by Pericles in 445 B.c. (Thucydides, 
i. 1 14). Chios revolted from Athens in 412 B.c., whereupon the 
Athenians despatched a force which landed in Chios, defeated the rebels, 
besieged them in the capital, and ravaged the island (Thucydides, viii. 
14 sq., 24, 55, etc.) In the Social War (357-355 B.C.) Chios once 
more revolted from Athens, and an Athenian army again landed in 
the island and laid siege to the capital (Diodorus, xvi. 7 ; Cornelius 
Nepos, Chabrias, 4). The men whose tomb Pausanias saw in the 
Ceramicus probably perished in the first Chian revolt ; for the force 
despatched against the island in the second revolt probably consisted of 
mercenaries. 

29. 12. he surrendered voluntarily, whereas Demosthenes etc. 
This distinction between the conduct of Nicias and Demosthenes on the 
disastrous retreat from Syracuse is not borne out by Thucydides, accord- 
ing to whom Nicias, though broken down by sickness, behaved in these 
terrible days with the utmost energy and heroism, cheering the de- 
spondent, restraining stragglers, maintaining strict order on the march. 
The division under Demosthenes was the first to be overtaken and to 
lay down their arms. The division under Nicias struggled on till the 
following day, when on reaching the river Assinarus the men, who were 
parched with thirst, broke their ranks and rushed into the water. Then 
the enemy closed in upon them from all sides and the retreat became a 
massacre. But it was not till the dead were lying in heaps in the river 
and the army, as such, had ceased to exist, that Nicias surrendered to 
the Spartan general Gylippus, and even then he made no terms for 
himself, but only asked for quarter for his men. See Thucydides, vii. 
76-85. But though in this last scene Nicias bore himself irreproachably 
both as an officer and a soldier, there is no doubt that the responsibility 
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for the disaster rested mainly on him ; for, against the remonstrances of 
Demosthenes, who was a far better general, he had delayed the retreat 
till it was too late. This apparently the Athenians could not forgive ; 
so they omitted his name from the roll of honour, the list of the dead 
in the Ceramicus. 

29. 13. at Megara. In 445 b.c. the Megarians revolted from 
Athens and put the garrison to the sword (Thucydides, i. 1 14). 

29. 13 . when Alcibiades persuaded the Ajrcadians of Mantinea 
etc. In 420 B.c. the intrigues of Alcibiades brought about an alliance 
between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis. In the summer of 418 
B.C. the allies were defeated by the Lacedaemonians in a great battle at 
Mantinea. See Thucydides, v. 43-47, 63-74. A fragment of the treaty 
of alliance, of which Thucydides has transmitted to us a complete copy 
(v. 47), was found engraved on a tablet of Pentelic marble between the 
theatre of Dionysus and the music-hall of Herodes Atticus (C. 7 . A. iv. 
No. 46 b, p. 14 sy.) It may have been from this very stone that the 
copy of the treaty was made for Thucydides’s history. 

29. 13 . defeated the S 3 rracusans before the arrival of Demo- 
sthenes. In 413 B.c. Demosthenes brought large reinforcements to 
the Athenian army engaged in the siege of Syracuse (Thucydides, 
vii. 42). Before his arrival the Athenians had been successful in 
several actions with the enemy (Thucydides, vi. 67-71, 98-102, vii. 5, 
22 sg.) 

29. 13 . the men who fought in the sea-fights at the Hellespont. 
A tombstone, which in all probability stood on the grave of these men 
in the Ceramicus, was found at Athens in 1882 or a little earlier; the 
exact place where it was discovered is uncertain. It is a slab of Pentelic 
marble about 5 feet high and 20 inches wide. Engraved on it is a list 
of the men, arranged according to tribes, who fell in the Chersonese, in 
Byzantium, and in “the other wars.” Underneath is an epigram in 
four lines to the effect that all these men had perished at the Hellespont 
in the flower of their youth. They probably fell in the campaign of 
409 B.C., in which the Athenians under Alcibiades captured Selymbria 
and Byzantium, laid siege to Chalcedon, and levied contributions about 
the Hellespont. As to this campaign see Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 3 ; 
Diodorus, xiii. 66 sq. ; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 29-31. For the inscription 
see C. /. A. iv. No. 446 a, p. 108 sqq. ; A. Kirchhoff, ‘ Eine attische 
Todtenliste,’ 17 (1882), pp. 623-630; Miss Harrison, Ancient 
Athens, p. 575. The inscription does not say whether the fights in 
which these men fell were fought by sea or land ; Pausanias supposes 
that they fell at sea, but this was probably a mistaken inference from the 
inscription. In point of fact the Athenian operations on the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus in 409 B.c. were mostly conducted on land. The 
epigram appended to the list of the slain is imitated in an epigram in 
the Anthology {Anthol. Palat. vii. 258), which is falsely attributed to 
Simonides. See Bruno Keil, ‘ Zu den Simonideischen Eurymedon- 
epigrammen,’ Hermes, 20 (1885), pp. 341-348. 

29. 13. those who engaged the Macedonians at Chaeronea. 
Lycurgus says (r. Leocr. 142) that a thousand Athenians fell in the 
VOL. II 2 c 
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battle and that they received a public burial ; and he speaks of the 
inscriptions carved on their tombs at the entrance to the city. 

29. 13. those who marched with Cleon to Amphipolis. The 
defeat of Cleon by Brasidas in front of Amphipolis is graphically told by 
Thucydides (v. 7-1 1). The Athenians lost six hundred men; the 
enemy only seven. Both generals died in the battle in ways that were 
worthy of their lives. Cleon was stabbed in the back running away : 
Brasidas fell charging at the head of his men, and only lived to hear 
that the victory was won. 

29. 1 3. those who fell at Delium. As to the defeat of the Athenians 
by the Boeotians at Delium in 424 B.C., see Thucydides, iv. 91-101, and 
the note on ix. 20. i. The Athenians lost little less than 1000 of the 
regular infantry besides a large number of irregulars and baggage- 
bearers. 

29. 13. those whom Leosthenes led to Thessaly. See i. i. 3 ; 
i. 25. 3-5. 

29. 13- those who sailed with Cimon to Cyprus. In 449 b.c. 

Cimon sailed with a fleet to Cyprus, where, after defeating the Persians 
and capturing a number of cities, he died. After his death the Athenian 
fleet and army won another great victory by sea and land over the 
Persians at Salamis in Cyprus. See Thucydides, i. 1 1 2 ; Diodorus, xii. 
3 sq. ; Plutarch, Cimon, 18 sq . ; Cornelius Nepos, Cimon, 3. Accord- 
ing to Isocrates (viii. 86) the Athenians lost one hundred and fifty war- 
ships at Cyprus. The inscription which contains a list of the Athenians 
who fell in Cyprus etc., has been already referred to (note on i. 29. 2, 

‘ the Academy ’). 

29. 13. those who joined Olympiodorus in driving out the 
Macedonian garrison. See i. 26. 1 sq. 

29. 14- the deeds of Tolmides and his men. See i. 27. 5. 

29. 1 4- whom on the great day Cimon led to victory. On this 
great victory’, won over the Persians at the mouth of the river Eurymedon 
in Pamphylia, see Thucydides, i. 100; Diodorus, .xi. 61; Plutarch, 
Cimon, 12 sq. Modem writers place the victory variously in 469 B.C., 
467 B.C., 466 B.C., and 465 B.C. Cp. Busolt, Grieck. Geschichte, 2. p. 
402 note. The Athenians dedicated a bronze palm-tree at Delphi as a 
monument of this victory (Pans. x. 15. 4 sq.') 

29. 15. Zeno. Diogenes Laertius has preserved for us a decree of 
the Athenian people in which the thanks of the state are rendered to 
Zeno in his life-time for his services in the cause of virtue, and it is pro- 
vided that a tomb shall be built for him in the Ceramicus at the public 
expense ; in this tomb the philosopher was afterwards laid (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. ii and 29). 

29. 15. Nicias, son of Nicomedes. See iii. 19. 4 note. The 
expression here translated as “ the greatest animal-painter of his time ” 
((fa apicTTos ypatpai tQv i<f> lavrov) may perhaps mean “the greatest 
figure-painter of his time,” the figures ((wa) being either human or 
animal ; it seems to be commonly understood in this general sense 
(Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kiinstler, 2. p. 195). Pliny says (N. H. 
XXXV. 133) that Nicias painted dogs very successfully. But the subjects 
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of most of the pictures which he is known to have painted are mytholo- 
gical. See Pliny, N.H. xxxv. 130-133 ; Brunn, 0/1. cit. 2. pp. 194-200. 

29 . 16. Lycurgus brought into the public chest etc. The 

following particulars are probably derived from the decree of the 
Athenian people in honour of Lycurgus, which was proposed by 
Stratocles in the archonship of Anaxicrates (307,6 B.c.) A copy of 
this decree is preserved by the pseudo-Plutarch in his life of Lycurgus 
(yVit. X. Orat. pp. 844, 852). The decree sets forth the many services 
which Lycurgus had rendered to Athens. The following extracts from 
it will illustrate the present passage of Pausanias : “ He provided 

ornaments for the goddess, and Victories all of gold, and processional 
vessels of gold and silver, and golden ornaments for a hundred basket- 
bearers ” {i.e. girls who carried baskets of sacred things in processions}, 
“ and having been elected minister of war he brought many arms and 
50,000 missiles into the .Acropolis, and provided four hundred sea- 
worthy war-ships, by building new ships and repairing old ones ; and in 
addition he completed and finished the ship-sheds and the arsenal and 
the Dionysiac theatre, all of which he had found half-finished : and he 
constructed the Panathenaic stadium and the gyminasium at the Lyceum : 
and he adorned the city with many other buildings.” The decree con- 
cludes with a list of honours to be conferred on the memory of Lycurgus 
(who had been dead about fifteen years), and a provision that copies of 
all the decrees in his honour should be engraved on tablets of stone and 
set up on the .Acropolis. Fragments of a copy of the decree, engraved 
on slabs of Pentelic marble, have been found. They show that the 
copy of the decree preserved by the pseudo-Plutarch is somewhat con- 
densed and abridged. See C. /. A. ii. Xo. 240 ; Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, Xo. 145 ; Dittenberger, Syllogc Inscr. Grace. Xo. 124. 
Cp. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athcn, i. p. 597 sqq. The various 
buildings of Lycurgus mentioned in the decree have been already 
noticed by Pausanias (i. i. 2 ; i. 19. 3 : i. 19. 6 ; i. 21. i) or touched 
on in the commentary (see above, p. iS sqq. as to the arsenal). 

The decree in honour of Lycurgus mentions that two of his ancestors, 
Lycomedes and Lycurgus, had received public burial in the Ceramicus 
in recognition of their virtue or valour. These monuments Pausanias 
has not noticed. Doubtless there were many more which he passed 
over in silence. A fragment of one such monument is now in the 
British Museum. It is a stone bearing a metrical inscription in twelve 
lines in honour of the 150 Athenians who fell at Potidaea in 432 B.C. 
(Thucydides, i. 62-64). Above the inscription there is said to have 
been formerly a relief representing three naked warriors armed with 
round shields, helmets, and spears ; the one on the spectator's left was 
stretched on the ground, stabbed by the spear of the warrior in the 
middle ; the one to the right was brandishing his weapon. This relief 
has now disappeared. See C. I. A. i. Xo. 442 ; Kaibel, Epigrammata 
Graeca, Xo. 21 ; Miss Harrison, Ancic/it Athens, p. 574 sq. 

30. I. the Academy. Popular tradition gives the name of 
-Academy {Xatheninia) to a place about three-quarters of a mile north- 
west of the Dipylum, in the broad belt of olive-wood which stretches 
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along both banks of the Cephisus from its source at the western foot of 
Mt. Pentelicus nearly to the sea. The exact spot is a little to the 
south of the rocky knoll on which are the graves of Charles Lenormant 
and K. O. Muller and which has been identified as the famous Colonus 
Hippius. This situation agrees well with the descriptions of ancient 
writers ; for we know that the Academy was near Colonus Hippius 
(Paus. i. 30. 4), and Cicero says {De finibus, v. i. i) that the Academy 
was six furlongs (three-quarters of a mile) from the Dipylum. Livy’s 
statement (xxxi. 24) that the Academy was about a mile from the 
Dipylum is probably not quite so exact Thus, though no remains of 
buildings belonging to it have as yet come to light, the situation of the 
Academy may be regarded as approximately ascertained. “ It is on 
the lowest level, where some water-courses from the ridges of Lycabet- 
tus are consumed in gardens and olive plantations. These were the 
waters which, while they nourished the shady groves of the Academy 
and its plane-trees remarkable for their luxuriant growth, made the air 
unhealthy. They still cause the spot to be one of the most advantageous 
situations near Athens for the growth of fruit and pot-herbs, and main- 
tain a certain degree of verdure when all the surrounding plain is 
parched with the heat of summer” (Leake, Athens, i. p. 197 sq.) The 
olive-woods, occupying a strip of country about ten miles long by two 
wide, offer a refreshing contrast to the bare, treeless, dried-up aspect of 
the rest of the plain round Athens. “ I have wandered whole days in 
these delightful woods, listening to the nightingales, which sing all day 
in the deep shade and solitude, as it were in a prolonged twilight, and 
hearing the plane-tree whispering to the elm, as Aristophanes has it, 
and seeing the white poplar show its silvery leaves in the breeze, and 
wondering whether the huge old olive stems, so like the old pollared 
stumps in Windsor Forest, could be the actual sacred trees, the /xoplai, 
under which the youths of Athens ran their races. The banks of the 
Kephissus, too, are lined with great reeds, and sedgy marsh plants, 
which stoop over its sandy shallows and wave idly in the current of its 
stream. The ouzel and the kingfisher start from under one’s feet, and 
bright fish move out lazily from their sunny bay into the deeper pool. 
Now and then through a vista the .‘\cropolis shows itself in a framework 
of green foliage ” (Mahaffy). (For a fuller description of the valley of 
the Cephisus with its olive-woods see C. Bdtticher, in Philologus, 22 
(1865), pp. 231-227). 

The Academy was said to derive its name from one Academus or 
Hecademus, sometimes called a hero, who consecrated or founded it 
(Paus. i. 29. 2 ; Diogenes Laertius, iii. 7 ; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 1005; Suidas and Hesychius, s.v. ’A/caSiJpeia ; Schol. on 
Demosthenes, xxiv. 114, p. 736). When Castor and Pollux came to 
Attica in search of their sister Helen, Academus is said to have told 
them that she was hidden at Aphidna (see i. 1 7. 5 note) ; hence when- 
ever the Lacedaemonians invaded and ravaged Attica they always spared 
the Academy for the sake of Academus (Plutarch, Theseus, 33). There 
was a shrine of the hero Academus in the Academy (Schol. on Demo- 
sthenes, x.xiv. 1 1 4, p. 736). In historical times the Academy is first 
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heard of in the sixth century B.C., when Hipparchus, brother of the 
tyrant Hippias, built a wall round it at great expense, which he com- 
pelled the Athenians to defray (Suidas, s.v. to 'IrTrdpxo^' t£i\iov). But 
it was Cimon who first converted it, from a dry and dusty place, into a 
well-watered grove with trim avenues and shady walks (Plutarch, Ci»ion, 
13). Hence it is described as “ a wooded suburb” (Diogenes Laertius, 
iii. 7 ; Suidas, s.v. ’ AKaSri/xeia) and as “ the best wooded of the 
suburbs ” (Plutarch, Sulla, 1 3). The plane-trees in one of the avenues 
were famous for their enormous size (Pliny, zV. H. xii. 9). There was 
a gymnasium at the Academy as early certainly as the time of Aristo- 
phanes towards the close of the fifth century B.C., and probably much 
earlier. In the Clouds of Aristophanes (i'. 1002 sqq.') a young man 
is told : “ You will spend your time, sleek and blooming, in the gym- 
nasiums. . . . You will go down to the Academy and run races under 
the sacred olives with a virtuous comrade, crowned with white reeds and 
smelling of bindweed and careless ease and the white poplar that sheds 
its leaves, happy in the springtide when the plane-tree whispers to the 
elm.” There w'ould seem to have been an open space of some extent 
in the Academy, since Xenophon speaks as if the cavalry paraded there 
on festival days {Htpparch. iii. i). 

But the chief title of the Academy to fame is that Plato taught in it, 
as Aristotle did in the Lyceum on the opposite side of Athens (Diogenes 
Laertius, iii. 7 ; Suidas, s.v. ’AKa8r;p£io ; Schol. on Demosthenes, xxiv. 
1 14, p. 736; Biographi Gnud, ed. Westermann, pp. 387, 393). 
Milton describes it in familiar lines (Paradise Regained, iv. 244 sqqi) as 

“the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbl’d notes the summer long.” 

It is said that Plato taught at first in the Academy, but afterwards in a 
garden of his own adjoining it, near Colonus Hippius (Diogenes Laertius, 
iii. 5 ; Apuleius, De dogmate Platonis, i. 4 ; Damascius, ‘Life of Isidore,’ 
in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 346 a 34 sqq., ed. Bekker ; Cicero, De Jinibus, 
v. I. 2). His house was in the garden, and for house and garden he 
seems to have paid 3000 drachms (Plutarch, De exilio, 10). He was 
so much attached to the place that though it was said to be unhealthy 
and the doctors advised him to shift his quarters to the Lyceum, he 
positively refused to do so (Aelian, Var. Hist. i.x. 10). He founded 
in the Academy a shrine of the Muses, in which his successor Speusippus 
afterwards dedicated images of the Graces (Diogenes Laertius, iv. i. i ; 
Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 387, 393). A Persian named 
Mithridates afterwards dedicated to the Muses a statue of Plato himself 
and placed it in the Academy ; the sculptor was Silanion (Diogenes 
Laertius, iii. 25 ; as to Silanion, see note on vi. 4. 5). Plato’s grave 
was not far from the Academy (§ 3 below). After his death the .Lcademy 
continued to be the head-quarters of his school. Xenocrates, who 
succeeded Speusippus as head of the school, resided constantly at the 
Academy ; he used to go into Athens only one day in the year, the day 
of the Dionysiac festival when the new tragedies were acted (Plutarch, 
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De exilio, lo ; Diogenes Laertius, iv. 2. 6). Polemo, who succeeded 
Xenocrates, also lived regularly in the garden at the Academy ; his 
disciples put up little huts for themselves beside his garden, where they 
dwelt near the shrine of the Muses (Diogenes Laertius, iv. 2. 6 ; id., iv. 
3. 19). Lacydes, the founder of the philosophic school called the New 
Academy, taught at the Academy in a garden constructed by King 
Attains (Diogenes Laertius, iv. 8. 60). When Sulla laid siege to Athens 
in 87-86 B.C., he cut down the woods of the Academy to make siege- 
engines (Plutarch, SitUa, 12 ; Appian, Bellum Mithrid. 30). Cicero 
lays the scene of one of his philosophic dialogues at the Academy {De 
finibus, V. i). Horace studied at Athens and learned “ to seek for truth 
in Academus’s woods ’’ {Episf. ii. 2. 45). In Pausanias’s time the Academy 
was still a gymnasium (i. 29. 2). It was popularly said that laughter was 
not permitted in the Academy (Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 35). An inscrip- 
tion, dating apparently from Hadrian’s time, mentions plots of land in 
the Academy which were the property of private persons (C. /. A. iii. 
No. 61). Funeral games were held in the Academy in honour of the 
men slain in war who were buried in the neighbouring Ceramicus, and 
sacrifices were offered to them at a pit in the Academy ; the games 
were superintended and the sacrifices offered by the Polemarch or 
minister of war (Philostratus, Vif. Sophist, ii. 30 ; Heliodorus, 
Aethiopica, i. 17; cp. Aristotle, Cojistiticiion of Athens, 58). The 
Thessalian philosopher Philiscus was buried at the spot where the 
funeral games were held (Philostratus, l.ci) Funeral games were also 
held in honour of Eurygyes, who was identified with Androgeus, son of 
iMmos ; these games are said to have been held in the Ceramicus 
(Hesychius, s.v. if Evpvyvy dytov), but they were probably held in 
the Academy like the other fimeral games ; the name Ceramicus may 
have been extended so as to include the Academy. Marcus Marcellus, 
a Roman who was murdered in Athens in 45 B.C., was buried in the 
Academy and a marble tomb was erected over his remains (Cicero, 
Epist. ad Earn. iv. 22). A road led from the Academy to the Lyceum 
outside of, but close to, the city-walls (Plato, Lysis, p. 203a). 

More particulars as to the .Academy are given in the following notes. 

Cp. Dodwell, Tour, I. p. 41 1 sq. •, Leake, Athens, i. pp. 599-602; Ch. 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 201 ; Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 486 sqq. ; 
C. W.Tchsmuth, Die .Stadt . 4 then, i. p. 255 sqq. ; .A. Milchhofer, ‘ Athen,’ p. 
iq 6 sq. ; J. P. Mahaffy, Rambles and Studus in Greece, p. 135 sq. ; P. Kastro- 
menos, Die Dcmen ion .Attika, p. 21 sq. ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 
597 sqq. ; E. Curtius, Stadtgeschichtc, p. 89 sq. 

30. I. aji altar of Love. Charmus who dedicated this altar was 
a friend of the tyrant Hippias (.Athenaeus, xiii. p. 609 d). The metrical 
inscription carved on the altar has been preserved by Athenaeus (/.r.) 
It ran thus : “To thee, O shifty Love, Charmus dedicated this altar at 
the shady boundaries of the gymnasium.” This agrees with Pausanias’s 
statement that the altar stood at the entrance to the Academy. 
Plutarch says that the tyrant Pisistratus, a friend of Charmus, “consecrated 
the image of Lor e in the Academy, where the men who run the sacred 
torch-race kindle the fire” (Plutarch, Solon, i). Hermias also says that 
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the long race at the Panathenaic festival was from the altar of Love, 
“ for the lads run from there, after lighting their torches at it ’’ (Hermias 
on Plato, Phaedrus, c. vii. quoted by C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 
I. p. 267 n. 4, and in E. Curtius’s Stadtgeschichte^ p. xxix.) Apuleius 
also speaks of “ the altar which is dedicated to Love (Cupid) in the 
Academy” (De dogmate Plaionis^ i. i). But the altar and the image of 
Love probably stood together not in, but at the entrance to, the Academy ; 
and the torch-race seems to have started, not from the altar of Love, 
but from the neighbouring altar of Prometheus (see below, § 2 note). 
Sacrifices were offered to Love jointly with Athena at the Academy 
(Athenaeus, xiii. p. 561 d e). 

30 . I. the altar of Love Returned etc. The story which Pausanias 
tells to explain the origin of this altar is told, with some variations, by 
Suidas (s.v. iVK A ijtos), who however says nothing about the altar. The 
name of the lover, according to Suidas, was Meletus, a well born and 
wealthy youth ; the name of the beloved was Timagoras. Meletus 
brought Timagoras a present of some fine cocks, and when his present 
was rejected, he flung himself in despair from the Acropolis. Timagoras 
ran after him with the birds in his arms and threw himself down from 
the same place. In memory of this affair a statue was erected on the 
spot, representing a boy with two cocks in his arms on the point of 
throwing himself headlong down. 

30 , 2. an altar of Prometheus. A fuller description of this altar 
has been preserved in a fragment of .Apollodorus, quoted by the Scholiast 
on Sophocles (fied. Col. 56). From this we learn that the altar was 
dedicated to Prometheus and Hephaestus jointly, and that it stood on an 
ancient base on which were carved in relief figures of Prometheus and 
Hephaestus, Prometheus being represented as an elderly man with a 
staff in his right hand, and Hephaestus as a young man. The altar was 
at the entrance to the .Academy. Prof. C. Wachsmuth states (Die 
Stadt Atken, 1. p. 269) that there was a temple as well as an altar of 
Prometheus in the .Academy. The authority to whom he refers is 
Apollodorus quoted by the Scholiast on Sophocles. But Air. C. Aluller 
in his Frag. Hist. Grace. 3. p. 341 and Air. P. N. Papageorgius in 
his edition of the Scholia on Sophocles agree in reading /Soj/ids (‘altar’) 
instead of vads (‘ temple ’) in this passage, and they note no various 
reading. The passage is, however, often quoted with vadj instead of 
/ 3 ojpds, as by Prof. AVachsmuth and by Leake, Athens, t. p. 600 n. 6. 
Which is the true reading ? 

30. 2. they run from it to the city with burning torches etc. 
Torch-races are known to have been held at eight .Athenian festivals, 
namely the Panathenaic festival, the festival of Prometheus, the festival 
of Hephaestus (Harpocration, s.v. Aa/r— us ; Schol. on .Aristophanes, 
Frogs, 131 and 1087; BekkePs Anccdota Gracca, pp. 22S, 277; 
C. I. A. iii. No. tit ; cp. ’E<^4/x€pis dp)(aioXoytKij, 1883, p. 167 sy.), 
the festival of Pan (Herodotus, vi. 105 ; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Aa/iwos ; 
Bekker’s Anccdota Gracca, p. 228), the festival of Bendis (Plato, 
Rcpiib. i. p. 328 a, with the Schol. on p. 327 a), the festival of 
Hermes (C. I. A. ii. No. 1223; Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in At hen, 8 
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(1883), p. 226), the festival of Theseus (C. /, A. iii. Nos. 107, 108), 
and the festival in honour of the dead {C. I. A. iii. Nos. 106, 109, 1 10 ; 
Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie., p. 282). At the first three of these 
festivals the torch-race was run in the Ceramicus (Schol. on Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 131), the course being probably the one here indicated 
by Pausanias, namely from the altar of Prometheus in the Academy to 
some point (not defined) in the city. At the festival of Bendis the race, 
which was run on horsebaA, took place at Piraeus (Plato, Repub. i. p. 
327 a). Where it took place at the other festivals we are not told. 
The race appears to have been run in two different ways. One way 
was this. A number of runners, each with a lighted torch, started 
abreast, and the one who first carried his torch alight to the goal was 
the winner. This was the kind of race here described by Pausanias. 
The other way was this. There were several lines of runners posted at 
intervals. The first man in each line, after lighting his torch at the 
altar or receiving it lighted, ran with it at full speed to the next man in 
the line, to whom he passed it on ; the second runner similarly trans- 
mitted it to the third ; and so on down the line, till the last man in the 
line carried it to the goal. The line of runners which first succeeded 
in passing its torch alight to the goal was the winner. See Herodotus, 
viii. 98 ; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 312 sq. ; Plato, Repub. i. p. 328 a; 
id.. Laws, vi. p. 776 b ; Lucretius, ii. 79. In this latter form of the race 
the prize fell not to any one man but to a whole line of runners. Hence 
we hear of fourteen men being winners in a torch-race {C. I. A. iii. 
No. 122). From inscriptions which mention various Attic tribes as 
victorious in torch-races it would seem that the lines of runners were 
composed of men of different tribes, each line consisting of men 
of one tribe e.xclusively (see Her?nes, 7 (1873), p. 441). On the other 
hand, when inscriptions mention a single man as winner in a torch-race 
(C. /. A. iii. Nos. I06-1 ri), we may suppose that the race was run in 
the first of the ways described above. 

The origin of the torch-race has been correctly explained by Mr. N. 
Wecklein (‘ Der Fackelwettlauf,’ AfcrwcT, 7 (1873), PP- 437 - 452 ). It 
originated in a custom of transmitting a new and holy fire from a hearth 
or altar where it had been kindled, to other hearths or altars where the 
old, polluted fire had been extinguished as a preparation for receiving 
the new and pure one ; and as it was deemed important to convey the 
new fire as rapidly as possible to the altars that were waiting for it, it 
was carried at full speed either by a single runner or (if the distance 
was great) by relays of runners who passed it on from hand to hand. 
That this must have been the origin of the torch-race appears from 
various considerations. In the first place, the torches in the race were 
lighted at the altar of the original fire-bringer Prometheus (cp. the 
present passage of Pausanias with Plutarch, Solon, i), and were used 
to light a fire on an altar which formed the goal of the race (Bekkeris 
Anecdote Graeca, p. 228, t.t/. yv/j,va(rtap\oi). In the second place, there 
is a widespread notion that fire becomes polluted either through daily 
use or through some special accident, such as a death (Plutarch, Quaest. 
Grace. 24) or the presence of an enemy; and that hence it is needful, 
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either periodically or occasionally, to extinguish the fire and rekindle it 
from some pure flame, which is often created by friction, the oldest and 
therefore holiest mode of obtaining fire. Thus, after the battle of 
Plataea all the fires in the district were regarded as polluted by the 
presence of the Persians ; consequently they were extinguished and 
a new and holy fire was fetched from the altar at Delphi by a 
runner, who went at such speed that after handing over the new fire 
to the expectant citizens he dropt dead on the spot (Plutarch, Aristides, 
id). Similarly at the yearly purification of Lemnos, an island devoted 
to the worship of Hephaestus (Ovid, Fasti, iii. 82), all the fires in the 
island were extinguished for nine days and were then rekindled by a 
pure fire which had been brought for the purpose from the sacred isle 
of Delos (Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24). In ancient Mexico at the end 
of every fifty-two years all the fires were extinguished, and at midnight 
a priest produced a new fire by friction on the top of a mountain distant 
about six miles from the city of Mexico. As soon as the fire blazed up, 
torches of pine-wood were lit at it and were carried by the swiftest 
runners toward every quarter of the kingdom. In the city of Mexico, 
in the temple of the god Huitzilopochtli, a fire-place stood in front of 
the altar with fuel ready laid on it. Into this fire-place a blazing brand 
was flung by the first runner, and from it fire was carried to all the houses 
of the priests, and thence again to all the city. See H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States, 3. pp. 393-395 ; cp. Sahagun, Histoire 
GInerale des chases de la Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 1880), pp. 288-290 ; 
Acosta, History of the Indies, 2. p. 394 (Hakluyt Society) ; Clavigero, 
History of Mexico, i. p. 313 (trans. by Cullen). That at the Greek 
torch-races the brands carried by the runners were used to kindle a 
fire on an altar is proved, not only by the statement of an ancient 
writer (Bekkeris Anecdota Graeca, p. 228, s.v. yvjxvacrlapyoi), but also 
by a vase-painting, which represents a runner holding his torch over an 
altar, on the top of which two billets are laid across each other, waiting 
to be ignited. On the other side stands a winged Victory looking at the 
runner and pointing to the unlit altar with an imperious gesture. See 
A. Korte, ‘Vase mit Fackellaufdarstellung,’ Jahrbitch d. k. d. archaol. 
Inst. 7 (1S92), pp. 149-152. We do not know to which altar or altars 
in Athens the fire was carried by the runners. Different altars may 
have been the goal at different festivals. It may be conjectured that 
at the festival of Hephaestus the fire was carried to the temple of 
Hephaestus situated above the market-place (Pans. i. 14. 6). 

30. 2. an altar of the Muses. This was probably in the 
sanctuary of the Muses which Plato consecrated in the Academy (see 
above, p. 389). 

30. 2 . an altar of Athena. The Academy was especially con- 
secrated to Athena (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 561 d e). Athena, Prometheus, 
and Hephaestus were worshipped together in it (.Apollodorus, cited by 
the Scholiast on Sophocles, Ocd. Col. 56). 

30. 2. an olive-plant etc. The sacred olive-trees called moriai 
grew in the Academy ; their number was at first twelve, and they were 
believed to be offshoots of the original olive-tree on the Acropolis (see 
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i. 27. 3 note) (Aristophanes, Clouds, 1005 ; Suidas and Photius, 
Lexicon, s.v. fcopiai ■, Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 701). The origin 
of the name moriai was explained as follows : Halirrothius, son of 
Poseidon, being vexed at Athena’s victory over his father in the contest 
for the possession of Attica, attempted to hew down the olive-tree which 
Athena had produced. He heaved up his axe, but missed his stroke 
and wounded himself fatally. Hence the sacred olive was called nioria 
because Halirrothius had incurred his doom {moros) in trying to hew 
it down (Schol. on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1005 ; cp. Mannhardt, Baum- 
kultus, p. 36 A curse was supposed to rest on whoever should 

cut down one of these sacred trees ; hence when the Lacedaemonians 
ravaged Attica they spared the olive-trees in the Academy (Schol. on 
Sophocles, Oed. Col. 698, 701). The penalty for digging up or break- 
ing down one of the sacred olives was originally death ; the case was 
tried by the Court of the Areopagus (.Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
60) ; in later times the penalty was changed to banishment (Lysias, 
vii. 41); and in Aristotle’s time, though the law remained on the statute- 
book, it was not enforced (Aristotle, l.c.) The oil made from the 
sacred olives was kept on the Acropolis, and jars of it were given as 
prizes to the winners in the athletic sports and the horse-races at the 
Panathenaic festival (Aristotle, l.c. ; Schol. on Plato, Parmenides, 127 
a b ; Lucian, Anac/iarsis, 9 ; Suidas and Photius, Le.xicon, s.v. nopiat ; 
Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 701 ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Clouds, 
1005). The sacred olives {moriai) were watched over by Morian Zeus, 
who had an altar in the Academy beside the sanctuary of Athena ; he 
was here known also as Kataibates, i.e. ‘ he who descends ’ in thunder 
and lightning (Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 705 ; cp. Paus. v. 14. 10). 
It will be observed that Pausanias mentions only one olive-tree in the 
Academy. The rest may have been cut down by Sulla when he robbed 
the Academy of its woods to make siege-engines (Plutarch, Sulla, 12 ; 
Appian, Bellum Mithrid. 12). Or Pausanias may have chosen to 
notice only the one tree which was pointed out to him as the oldest of all. 

30. 3 . Not far from the Academy is the tomb of Plato. 
Diogenes Laertius says (iii. 41) that Plato was buried in the Aca- 
demy, but Pausanias’s statement is probably the more exact. According 
to Olympiodorus {Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 388), the 
Athenians gave him a splendid burial and carved a couplet on his tomb 
to the effect that “Apollo created the two, to wit .Aesculapius and 
Plato ; .Aesculapius, that he might save the body ; Plato, that he might 
save the soul.” 

30. 3 . Socrates dreamed that a swan flew into his bosom, 

“ It is said that Socrates dreamed he had a cygnet on his lap, and that, 
its wing^s suddenly sprouting-, it soared up with a melodious ciy. And 
next day Plato was introduced to him ” (Diog^enes Laertius, iii. 5 ; cp. 
Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 389 ; Apuleius, De dogmate 
Platonis, i. I ). .According to .Apuleius {l.c.) the cygnet seemed to fly 
into Socrates’s lap from the altar of Love in the Ceramicus. Plato is 
said to have called himself a fellow-slave of the swan, because the swan 
was Apollo’s bird {Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 3S3, 389). 
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30. 3 . a swan is reputed to be versed in the Muses’ craft. 

“ Here in the island (of Femem, to the east of Holstein) every one 
knows the note of the swan. It is a strangely melancholy cr\-, like the 
far-away chime of bells or the clang of an anvil, sometimes so loud that 
persons not accustomed to it are disturbed in their sleep by it at night ” 
(K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Alteriumskunde, i. p. i, quoting the author of 
Quickborn). There are two kinds of swans in Europe, the dumb swan 
and the singing swan. The latter is able “ to utter two trumpet-like 
or bell-like notes, which it generally does while flying, so that when, as 
generally happens, there are a number of swans together, a ringing sound 
is heard which, under favourable conditions of weather and wind, may 
be heard for miles. The home of the singing swan is in the far North, 
in Iceland and Spitzbergen, in the north of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia, away to Asia, where it is especially common. With the 
beginning of the cold winter they fly southward to Germany, England, 
and even the north of France. From Asia they fly over Russia to the 
Black Sea and as far as Greece ; and a few solitary birds, as the 
skeletons in museums show, make their way even to Italy and the north 
of Africa” (K. Mullenhoff, op. cit. i. p. 2 sq.') “The popular songs of 
the Russians also, which are particularly rich in imagery derived from 
the observation of aquatic fowl, celebrate perpetually the fine voice of 
the swan” (.-kd. Erman, Traivls in Siberia, 2. p. 43 sg.) In works of 
ancient art Apollo is represented riding on a swan or driving a car 
drawn by swans. See J. Overbeck, Griech. Kunsimythologie, Beson- 
derer Theil, 3. pp. 350-354. On swans in antiquity see L. Stephani, 
in Comptc Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1863, p. 17 sqq. 

30 . 3. the Ligurians had a king named Cycnus. He is 

said to have mourned the death of Phaethon, singing a melancholy strain 
on the banks of the Eridanus, till he was turned into a swan. His 
descendant Cuparo wore a crest of swan’s feathers on his helmet to mark 
his lineage. See \'irgil, Aen. x. 185-193, with Scrvius’s note on verse 
i8g; Ovid, Met. ii. 367-380 ; Hyginus, Fab. 154. On the legend of 
the swan -king of Liguria cp. K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertuniskunde, 
I. p. 218. On the Ligurians see H. N’issen, Italische Landeskunde, i. 
p. 468 sqq. ■, J. G. Cuno, ‘Die Ligurier,’ Rheinisc/ies Museum, 28 
(•® 73 )i pp. 193-210; H. d’.Arbois de Jubainville, ‘ Les Figures,’ 
Revue Archeoiagique, N. S. 30 (1875), pp. 21 1 sqq., 309 sqq., 373 
sqq. ; ih. 31 (1876), p. 379 sqq. ; ib. 35 (1S78), p. 260 sqq. ; id., Les 
premiers habitants de V Europe (Paris, 1877), pp. 221-245. 

30 . 4. the tower of Timon. M'hen Plato returned to .\thens from 
Sicily, “he established a school near the abode of Timon the misan- 
thrope, who, though he was soured at all mankind, as the inscriptions on 
his tomb show, yet bore the society of Plato with much benignity ” 
{Biograpiii Graeei, ed. Westermann, p. 393 L 

30 . 4. Colonus Hippius (‘ horse knoll ’). Thucydides tells us (viii. 
67) that Colonus {i.e. Colonus Hippius), a sanctuan,- of Poseidon, was 
situated about ten furlong^s outside of .Mhens. Hence it has been 
identified with the rocky knoll, about 50 feet high, which rises from the 
plain about 1800 metres (somewhat under a mile and a quarter) to the 
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north-north-west of the Dipylum gate. On the knoll stand conspicuous 
the two white marble tombstones of K. O. Muller (died 1840) and 
Charles Lenormant (died 1859). The place is famous as the scene of 
Sophocles’s great tragedy, the ‘ Oedipus at Colonus.’ The spot is bare 
enough now ; the lu.xuriant vegetation which the poet has described in 
a famous chorus (Oed. Col. 668 sqq.') is gone ; but a few hundred paces 
to the west, where the olive groves begin, the vine, the laurel, and the 
olive are as green as in the days of Sophocles, and the nightingale still 
warbles in the shady thickets on the banks of the Cephisus. Sophocles 
describes Colonus as sacred ground, the possession of Poseidon, and 
inhabited also by Prometheus, and containing a spot called the Brazen 
Threshold (Sophocles, Oed. Col. 54 sqq., with the Schol. on v. 57). 
There was also a sanctuary of the Furies at Colonus {ib. 37 sqq.) ; its 
site is perhaps marked by the church of Hagia Eleussa on the north- 
west side of the knoll. The poet also mentions (t'. 1600 sq.) a hill at 
which the daughters of Oedipus drew water ; he describes it either as 
“ the hill in view of Green Demeter ” or “ the hill of Green Demeter in 
view of” the place where Oedipus was (the Greek may be translated 
either way). The words are commonly taken in the latter way, and 
“the hill of Green Demeter” identified with the somewhat higher knoll 
situated about a quarter of a mile to the north of Hippius Colonus. 
(But see above, note on i. 28. 7, ‘the tomb of Oedipus’). Sophocles 
himself belonged to the township of Colonus {Biographi Graeci, ed. 
Westermann, p. 126; Suidas, s.v. 2 o<^oxAr 5 s ; Cicero, De finibus, v. 
1.3). In 41 1 B.C. the oligarchical conspirators held an assembly of 
the people at Colonus (Thucydides, viii. 67). Plato’s garden was near 
Colonus (Diogenes Laertius, iii. 5). 

See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 413 sq. ; Wordsworth, A/hens and Attica, p. 20I 
sqq. ; L. Ross, Erintierungen und Mitthcilungen aus Griechenland, p. 241 ; 
Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech. i. p. 324 sq. ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, I. 
pp. 255-257 (who wrongly identifies the northern of the two knolls as Colonus) ; 
Dyer, Ancient Athens, p. 512 sqq. : Milchhdfer, ‘ Athen, ’p. 177; Guide-Joanne, 
I. p. 153 ; Baedeker,® p. 109 ; P. Kastromenos, Die Demen von Attika, p. 22 
sqq. ; R. C. Jebb, ‘ Introduction to Sophocles,’ Oed. Col. p. xxx. sqq. ; Miss 
Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 600 sqq. 

30. 4. This is at variance with Homer’s poetry. See i. 

28. 7 note. 

30 . 4. Antigonus when he invaded Attica Cp. i. i. i ; i. 7. 3 ; 

iii. 6. 4-7. 

31. I. The small townships of Attica. Having completed his 
survey of Athens and the suburbs Ceramicus and Colonus, Pausanias 
resumes his account of the rest of Attica ; he has already mentioned 
some of the points of interest on the southern coast from Sunium to 
Phalerum (i. i. i and 5). In the present chapter he mentions the chief 
points of interest in the small Attic townships ; then he describes the 
Attic mountains (i. 32. 2 sq.) ; then some more townships (i. 32. 3-i. 33. 
8) ; then Oropus (i. 34); then the islands of Attica (i. 35. i-i. 36. 2) ; 
then the road from Athens to Eleusis (i. 36. 3-i. 38. 5) ; then Eleusis 
itself (i. 38. 6 sq.) ; then the road from Eleusis to Boeotia (i. 38. 8 
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sq!) ; then the road from Eleusis to the frontier of Megara (i. 
39- i-3)> s-ttd lastly Megara, both the city and the territory (i. 39. 4- 
i. 44. 10). Thus in his description of Attica he does not follow a strictly 
topographical order ; he selects and groups together places (such as the 
mountains and the islands) which have no local connexion with each 
other. In this respect his description of Attica differs from his descrip- 
tion of all the rest of Greece ; from the time he quits Attica, or rather 
from the time he sets out along the Sacred Road to go to Eleusis (i. 36. 
3), he adopts a strictly topographical order of description, from which 
he hardly again deviates till, having conducted the reader through 
Peloponnese, Boeotia, Phocis, and Ozolian Locris, he finally parts from 
him at Naupactus. This difference of method proves that in writing his 
account of Attica Pausanias had not yet definitely settled the lines on 
which his work was to be laid down. Hence we may assume, what 
from the order of the books is in itself probable, that the Attica was the 
first to be written. This conclusion is confirmed by other evidence (see 
vii. 20. 6 note). It follows from the eclectic method adopted by Pausanias 
in his first book that his account of the topography of Attica (exclusive 
of Athens) is less complete and precise than his account of any of the 
other divisions of Greece. This, though unfortunate, is the less to be 
regretted since centralisation was carried to a far greater pitch in Attica 
than in any other province of Greece, with the exception perhaps of 
Laconia. Athens, as the capital of Attica, gathered into itself the 
wealth, the art, and the political life of the whole people ; the villages 
and petty towns were comparatively insignificant ; they had no inde- 
pendence and no history, having been so long politically absorbed by 
Athens that the memory of a time when they had been independent was 
almost lost. The political condition of Laconia and its vassal state 
Messenia was similar. But in all the other divisions of Greece a 
multitude of petty independent cities throve side by side, each surrounded 
by its own walls, and containing within it the political, military, religious, 
and artistic life of a whole state in miniature. We could less easily 
have dispensed with descriptions of them than of the townships of 
Attica. 

The system of townships (demes), or local divisions each with its 
own municipal government, was first instituted or at least fully developed 
by Clisthenes in 510 B.C. (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 21). The 
number of townships instituted by him is uncertain ; from Herodotus 
(v. 69) it has sometimes been inferred that the number was 100. At a 
later time we hear of 174 towmships (Strabo, ix. p. 396). The names 
of 145 of these townships are well authenticated by inscriptions and the 
testimony of ancient writers. Out of these 145 townships we know the 
positions of 28 with tolerable exactness and of 37 approximately ; while 
the positions of 80 (including some very large ones) have not yet been 
ascertained (Prof. A. Milchhdfer, in Sitsungsberichtc of the Prussian 
Academy, Berlin, for 1887, p. 42). Pausanias notices only a few of the 
townships in this and the two following chapters. Elsewhere he men- 
tions a few more, namely Sunium (i. i. i), Piraeus (i. i. 2), Phalerum 
(i. I. 2), Ceramicus (i. 3. i), Aphidna (i. 17. 5), Colonus (i. 30. 4), 
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Laciadae (i. 37. 2), Scambonidae (i. 38. 2), Anaphlystus (ii. 30. 9), 
Sphettus {ib.'), Decelea (iii. 8. 6), and Stiria (x. 35. 8). 

On the names and topography of the townships and their distribution in tribes 
and trittyes, the following special orks may be consulted : Leake, Topography of 
Athens, vol. 2. The Demi ; L. Ross, Die Demen von Attika und ihre P'ertheilwig 
tmter die Phylen (Halle, 1846) ; P. Kastromenos, Die Demen von Attika (Leipzig, 
1886) ; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Ueber Standpunkt und Methode der attischen Demen- 
forschung,’ Sitzungsberiehte of the Prussian Academy, Berlin, for 18S7, pp, 41-56; 
id., ‘ Untersuchungen liber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes,’ Abhandlungen of 
the Prussian Academy, Berlin, for 1892; id., ‘ Zur attischen Localverfassung,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 18 (1893), pp. 277-304 ; R. Loper, ‘ Die Trittyen 
und Denien Attikas,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 17 (1892), pp. 319-433 ; 
w Wi\a.mov;itz-yiollendotff, Aristote/es nnd Athen, 2. pp. 145-168. On the civil 
constitution of the torvnships there is a special work by Mr. B. Haussoullier, La 
vie municipale en Attique (Paris, 18S4). 

31. I. Alimus. Alimus or Halimus was a township of the tribe 
Leontis (Stephanas Byzantius, r.t'. 'AXipovi ; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Birds, 496 ; Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. ' AAi/rors ; Bekker’s Anecdota 
Gracca, p. 376). It was situated on the southern coast of Attica, 
immediately to the east of the township of Phalerum (Strabo, ix. p, 398), 
at a distance of 35 Greek furlongs from Athens (Demosthenes, Ivii. 10, 
p. 1302). It was probably therefore on or near the site of the modern 
Trachones, a village at the western foot of Mt. Hymettus, about li- 
miles from the sea. The distance of Trachones from Athens is about 
32 Greek furlongs or 3^ miles, which agrees closely with the distance 
of -Alimus. Moreover in graves at Trachones there have been found 
two ancient tickets of jurymen belonging to Halimus {C. I. A. ii. Nos. 
892, 906). Another argument for identifying Trachones with Alimus is 
that the sanctuary of Lawgiver Demeter mentioned by Pausanias at 
Alimus is probably identical with “the many-pillared sanctuary of 
Demeter” at Cape Colias (Hesychius, j-.zc KtoAias), where the Athenian 
women celebrated the Thesmophoria (Plutarch, Solon, 8) on the tenth 
day of the month Pyanepsion (October-November), according to the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Thcsmoph. 80; cp. Aug. Mommsen, Heorto- 
logie, p. 291 sqq.') For Cape Colias, as we have seen (note on i. i. 5), 
is probably the cape crowned with the chapel of St. Cosmas, which is 
distant about 2 miles south-west of Trachones. The territory of Alimus 
no doubt extended to the sea and included Cape Colias. Since Pausanias 
mentions the sanctuary of Demeter in connexion with Alimus, not with 
Cape Colias (i. 1.5), we may suppose that the sanctuary stood a little 
inland, between the cape and the town. But that it cannot have been far 
inland is proved by the narrative of Plutarch (Solon, 8), who tells us that 
the Megarians sent a vessel to Cape Colias with the intention of waylaying 
and kidnapping the women who were celebrating the Thesmophoria 
there. Hercules was also worshipped at .Alimus ; his priesthood was 
held by a respectable citizen of the township (Demosthenes, Ivii. 46 and 
62, pp. 1313, 1318). The historian Thucydides belonged to Alimus 
(Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 199, 203). The country round 
Trachones, a hamlet situated at the foot of an eminence on which are a 
tow'er and a small chapel, contains many ancient remains, consisting of 
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foundation-walls, tombs, and wells. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Dodwell found at Trachones “ the remains of a town, and the 
foundations of the cella of a temple, near which is a mutilated bas-relief 
representing the sacrifice of a goat, and some rites associated with the 
mythology of Bacchus.” Prof. -A,. iMilchhofer would place Aexone 
(Stephanas Byzantius, s.v. ; Strabo, i.x. p. 398), not Alimus, at 

Trachones. 

See Dodwell, Tour, 1. p. 525 sq . ; Leake, Athens, 2. p. 53 sq. ; Bursian, 
Geogr. I. p. 361 sq. ; A. Milchhufer, in Karte?i Ton .Attika, Erkiut. Text, ii. pp. 

1 jy., 29 ; ■' '■ c'‘ ‘ -r .e- Pfujsiaji Academy, Berlin, for 1SS7, p. 

47 ; r'if. , ‘ i ' . - ' ■ ’ p. 23 ; P. Kastromenos, Die Dcmen 

von Attika, • , .^. ^3; Baedeker, “ p. 13S. 

31 . I. Zoster. Strabo tells us (ix. p. 398) that Zoster (‘girdle’) 
was the name of a cape on the south coast of Attica, to the south of 
Aexone, which was the township next to Halimus ; and he adds that off 
Cape Zoster there lay an island called Phabra. Stephanus Byzantius' 
{s.%'. Zwo-rrjp) speaks of Zoster as a peninsula ; and Herodotus says 
(viii. 107) that when the Persians, sailing away to Asia after the battle of 
Salamis, were near Zoster, they were alarmed by the sharp headlands 
which here run out into the sea, and which they at first mistook for ships 
of the enemy. Hence Zoster may confidently be identified with the 
massive, triple-tongued promontory immediately to the west of the bay of 
Vari. The soil is sandy and clothed with fir-woods ; its rocky sides have 
a reddish hue. The most westerly of the three capes or tongues in which 
the promontory ends is now called Cape Kavuras. The middle cape, 
which projects furthest to the south, is a low, narrow, indented spit of 
land, connected with the mainland only by a sandy isthmus. It thus 
answers to Stephanus’s description of Zoster as a peninsula, and is 
probably Cape Zoster in the narrow sense ; though from the passage of 
Herodotus cited above it appears that the name Zoster was extended to 
include all three capes. The modern name of this middle cape is Oura 
or, in Albanian, Bisti. Off it, at the distance of about a mile and a 
half, is a large, low island, the ancient Phabra, now called Phleva ; 
though capable of cultivation, it is uninhabited. The most easterly of 
the three capes of Zoster, the one which bounds the bay of Vari on the 
west, is the broadest and highest (about 460 feet) of the three. On its 
western side is a very picturesque pool of green sea-water enclosed by- 
precipitous rocks, in the crannies of which a rank and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion flourishes. The pool is called VuHasitieni. It may have been in 
this pool that Latona was said to have bathed after undoing her girdle 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Zuo-ri/p). At Cape Zoster fishermen used to 
sacrifice to Latona, Artemis, and Zosterian Apollo (Stephanus Byz. l.c., 
cp. Hesychius, s.v. Zoxrrijp ; Etymol. Magnum, p. 414, s.v. ZoxrTijp). 
An Attic inscription (C. /. A. i. No. 273) refers to Zosterian Athena as 
in possession of a treasure on which the state had to pay interest. 
Pausanias apparently supposed that Zoster was a township. But this 
seems to have been a mistake ; at least we have no other evidence of 
Zoster having been a township. 
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The whole coast between Cape Zoster and Phalerum is a strip of 
flat land bounded on the east by the slopes of Hymettus and only 
broken in its northern portion by some stony hills. It is a monotonous, 
bare, and stony tract of country, furrowed by numerous water-courses 
which are generally dry. Ruins of ancient buildings are to be seen at 
many places, and the plain is studded, far and near, with countless 
ancient graves in the form of mounds, which have furnished Athenian 
dealers in antiquities with an abundant supply of vases. 

See Leake, Athens^ 2. p. 54 xy. ; F. G. Weicker, Tagebuch, i. p. 148 ; Vischer, 
Erinnerungen und Eindrucke, p. 58 ; Bursian, Geogr. I. p. 369 sq. ; P. Kastro- 
menos, Die Denien von Attika, pp. 46-48 (who wrongly identifies Zoster with 
Cape /’r/K/a, a headland about three miles north of Zoster); Baedeker, “ p. 138; 
A. Milchhdfer, Karten von Attika, Erlant. Text, iii. -vi. p. 15 sq. 

31. I. Prospalta. Prospalta was a township of the tribe Acamis 
(Demosthenes, xliii. 64, p. 1071 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. UpotriraXTa ; 
Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. UpocnrdXTiot). The inhabitants had 
the reputation of being litigious (Suidas and Etymol. Magnum, s.ii. 
Spnaxapi'et’). Eupolis named one of his comedies The Prospaltians 
after them (Athenaeus, vii. p. 326 a). The township was on or near the 
site of the modem Kalyvia Kuvara (or shortly Kalyvia), a village of 
about 700 inhabitants in the interior of Attica, about midway between 
Athens and Sunium, the distance to each of these places from the village 
being about 14 miles in a straight line. It stands in a plain surrounded 
by hills. In the well-cultivated ground called Ennea Pyrgoi (‘ nine 
towers ’) to the west of the village there are ancient blocks and vestiges 
of walls. This probably was the site of Prospalta. Here in the church 
of St. Peter (outside, over the apse) there is a tombstone inscribed with 
the names of two men of Prospalta called Diagoras and Diophon ; the 
inscription belongs to the fourth century B.C. (C. I. A. ii. No. 2512 ; 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 (1887), p. 284, No. 182). Built 
into the altar of the same church is a square altar dedicated to Colaenis 
(see below, § 4 note) with a late and badly written inscription (^Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (1887), p. 282 sq.') A second sepulchral 
inscription containing the name (Hegeso) of a member of the township 
Prospalta was found at Kalyvia {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 
(1887), p. 284, No. 183). 

In the church of St. Demetrius at the village of Keratea, three miles 
south-east of Kalyvia, there is an inscription containing a dedication to 
Aesculapius by certain Prospaltians who belonged to a religious society 
(C /. A. ii. No. 990). This led Leake and Ross to place Prospalta at 
Keratea, which, however, occupies the site of Cephale (see below, p. 402). 
On the other hand Bursian, without the help of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions which enable us to identify the sites of Prospalta and Cephale, had 
rightly placed Prospalta between the villages of Keratea and Markopoido. 

.See Leake, Athens, 2. p. 73 ; L. Ross, Demen, p. 93 ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 
346 sq. ; P. Kastromenos, Deenen, p. 98 (who wrongly places Prospalta in the 
pass of Prinari over Hymettus) ; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Antikenbericht aus Attika,’ 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in .Ithen, iz (1887), pp. 281-286 ; id., Karten von Attika, 
Erlaut. Text, iii.-vi. p. 12; id., ‘ Demenordnung des Kleisthenes, ’ p. 25. 
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31. I. Anagyrus. Anagyrus was a township of the tribe Erechtheis 
(Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. ’Avayvpdcrio'i ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
’Avayvpov^). It was situated on the south coast of Attica between the 
townships of Halae Aexionicae and Thorae (Strabo, ix. p. 398). 
According to some, the township was named after a hero Anagyrus, who 
had a sacred precinct at the place and was said to throw down the 
houses of persons who insulted his shrine ; the ‘ demon of Anagyrus ’ 
was a proverb of ferocity (Schol. on Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 67 ; 
Suidas, Avay V pda- LOS ; Zenobius, ii. 55; Diogenianus, i. 25 ; lA., 

iii. 31 ; Gregorius Cyprius, 1. 22; Apostolius, ii. 96) ; he was said to 
have inflicted a bloody vengeance on the family of a man who had cut 
down his sacred grove (Suidas, /.f.) According to another and more 
probable account, the township took its name from a?iagyrus, the stink- 
ing bean-trefoil (anagyris foetida) which grew in profusion in the 
neighbourhood (Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, p. 210; Suidas, s.v. 
’ Avdyvpos ; Hesychius, s.v. ' Ai-ayvpdcrios ; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata, 68 ; Zenobius, ii. 55). 

Anagyrus is commonly placed at Vari, a small village of about 200 
inhabitants to the east of Cape Zoster. The village is prettily situated 
about a mile from the sea in a maritime plain enclosed by two chains of 
barren hills. The chain on the west is Hymettus, which here ends in 
Cape Zoster, thus sheltering the bay of Vari on the west. A narrow 
glen, overgrown with bushes and wooded with firs, pierces the lower 
spurs of Hymettus immediately to the west of the village. The road to 
Athens runs through this glen ; many ancient tombs may be observed 
on both sides of it. The neighbourhood of the village is adorned with 
clumps of fine umbrella pines, of a vivid green, which scent the air with 
their resinous and aromatic exhalations. Sandy downs and a salt 
marsh skirt the margin of the bay. In autumn the marsh affords 
excellent quail and snipe shooting. Between the village and the shore 
of the bay are the ruins of an ancient town, consisting of terraces and 
the remains of walls and foundations. Two inscriptions found here 
attest the worship of Hephaestus, Athena, and the Dioscuri {.Vitthcit. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (1888), p. 361, Nos. 762, 763). There are 
also ancient remains (large foundations and pieces of limestone columns) 
in the plain to the south-east of the village, namely at the chapel of All 
Saints [Hagii Fantes) and at a cistern nearer the sea. The chapel of 
.'VIl Saints may possibly occupy the site of the sanctuary' of the Mother 
of the Gods which Pausanias mentions. 

Vari is further remarkable for the number of ancient graves in its 
neighbourhood. They abound chiefly to the north of the village and in 
the narrow glen already described. Many of these graves have long 
been rifled. Some of them were e.xcavated for the Greek Government 
in 1891, but without important results {A^Xtcov dpyaioXoy lk6v, 1891, 
pp. 28-32). Two sepulchral inscriptions (C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1S46, 1852) 
found at Vari and containing the names of two natives of Anagyrus, 
confirm the view that .A.nagyrus was at Vari. Another monument, 
probably sepulchral, is the fragment of a large equestrian statue of grey 
Hymettian marble, which now lies on the g^round in front of the chapel 
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at the entrance to the village. The style is archaic ; it may date from 
the beginning of the fifth century B.C. The statue has been published 
{Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, 4 (1879), pi. iii., with the remarks of 
Prof. G. Loeschcke, p. 302 sf.) 

On Anagyrus and Vari, see Chandler, Travels in Greece, c. 31, p. 147 ; Dod- 
well, Totir, i. p. 549 sq.-, F. G. Welcker, Tagebuch, I. p. 146^7.; Leake, 
Athens, 2. p. 56x7. ; Ross, Wandeningen, 2. p. 70; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 358; 
P. Kastromenos, Demen, p. 49 ; Guide-Joanne, I. p. 194 ; Baedeker,® p. 138 ; A. 
Milchhofer, ‘ Antikenbericht aus Attika,’ Alittkeil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 
(1888), pp. 360-362 ; id., Karten von Attika, Erlaitt. Text, iii.-vi. p. 15. As to the 
grotto on Mt. Hymettus, not far from Vari, see note on i. 32. I, ‘Hymettus.’ 

31 . I. Cephale. Cephale was a township of the tribe Acamis 
(Schol. on Aristophanes, Birds, 476 ; Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. 
Ke(f>a\rj 9 ev). It had an altar of Aphrodite at which oaths were taken 
(Isaeus, ii. 31). Sepulchral inscriptions containing the names of natives 
of Cephale (C. I. A. ii. Nos. 2151, 2154; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 12 (1887), p. 288^7., Nos. 210, 211 a, 211 b) have been found 
near Keratea, a village in the interior of Attica, eleven or twelve miles 
north of Sunium. At a place about a mile to the north-west of the 
village, near the church of Hagia Kyriaki, there are considerable 
remains of antiquity, comprising vestiges of walls as well as loose blocks 
and potsherds. This was probably the site of Cephale. The valley in 
which the remains are to be seen is fruitful and well cultivated. The 
modem Keratea, the chief place in the south of Attica, is a large and 
thriving village with about 1600 inhabitants, pleasantly situated among 
vineyards, olive-trees, and almond trees. It is trim and tidy, and has 
an air of solid comfort and prosperity. An inscribed boundary-stone of 
a precinct of Hera has been found at the church of Hagia Paraskeve in 
Keratea; and in the church of St. Demetrius in the same village is an 
inscription containing a dedication to Aesculapius (C I. A. ii. No. 990 ; 
cp. above, note on Prospalta). These inscriptions seem to prove that 
Hera and Aesculapius were worshipped at Cephale. Further, there has 
been found between Keratea and Kaki Thalassa (a bay on the east 
coast of Attica) a stone bearing the inscription “ boundary of Aphrodite 
at Cephale” (Milchhofer, ‘ Demenordnung des Kleisthenes,’ p. 25). 
The sanctuary of Aphrodite, of which this stone marked the boundary, 
is doubtless the one to which Isaeus refers (ii. 31). 

The mountains which bound the valley of Keratea on the west, 
separating it from the maritime plain on the south-west coast of Attica, 
rise in two places to over 2000 feet. The eastern part of the range is 
called the Mountain of Keratea; the western part is called Mt. Pani. 
In this western part, about 300 feet below the highest summit, is a fine 
stalactite grotto, the largest in Attica, if not in Greece. It is probably 
the Paneum or sanctuaiy of Pan which Strabo mentions (i.x. p. 398) as 
being near Anaphlystus ; it would seem to have given its name to this 
part of the mountain. 

See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 533; Leake, Athens, 2. p. 61 ; Ch. Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica, p. 184 ; Ross, IVanderttngen, 2. p. 149 sq. ; Vischer, Erin- 
nerungen und Emdriicke, p. 68; Bursian, Geogr. I. pp. 344, 346, 351 r?- ; P- 
Kastromenos, Demen, p. 87 (who wrongly places Cephale at Koropi, a village 
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about nine miles north-west of A'eratea ) ; Gtiide-Joanne, i. p. 1S8 ; Baedeker,^ p. 
132; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Antikenbericht aus Attika,* ShttheiL d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 12 (1SS7), pp. 2S6-291 ; id., Karlen von Attika, Erlaut. Text, iii.-vi. pp. 
12, 19 ; id., ‘ Die Demenordnung von Kleisthenes,’ p. 25. 

31. 2. Prasiae. Prasiae was a township of the tribe Pandionis 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Upatriai). It was on the east coast of Attica, 
between the townships of Potamus on the south and Stina on the north 
(Strabo, ix. p. 398 s^. ; as to Potamus see note on !; 3 : as to Stiria see 
note on x. 35. 8). It was a port of Attica (Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Peace, 242 ; cp. Thucydides, viii. 95 ; Livy, xxxi. 45). Athena was 
worshipped at Prasiae with the surname of Forethought (Bekkers 
Anecdota Gracca, p. 299 ; cp. note on x. 8. 6). 

The township was situated on the spacious and beautiful bay now 
called Porto Raphti, on the east coast of Attica, about sixteen miles 
north-east of Sunium. From the fertile valley of Cephale {Kcratea), 
the place last mentioned by Pausanias, a path leads north-eastward 
through a verj' deep and narrow glen to the shore of the bay. In the 
depths of this romantic glen there winds the bed of a stream which is 
sometimes nearly or wholly dry. The sides of the glen, seamed with 
the beds of torrents and rifted rocks, are so thickly wooded and overhung 
with pine-trees and bushes that in many places it is hard to force a 
passage along it. Flocks of sheep and goats browsing, and in spring 
the warbling of numerous nightingales in the thickets, alone break the 
solitude. At the end of the glen, which is about three miles long, 
the view of the wide bay, enclosed by barren mountains, suddenly bursts 
on us. On the north Mt. Peratia, with its jagged ridge and bold 
beautiful outline, descends in precipices almost sheer into the water, its 
sides bare e.xcept for here and there a thin patch of pinewood. On the 
south rises, dark and massive, the loftier Mavronori (‘ the black 
mountain ’). From its base the rocky headland of Koroni runs far out 
into the sea, sheltering the bay on the east and narrowing its entrance 
to about a mile and a quarter. Right in the middle of the entrance, 
breaking the force of the waves when the wind blows from the east, 
a rocky islet in the shape of a sugar-loaf or pyramid rises abruptly 
from the sea to the height of about 300 feet. Its sides, clothed 
with lentisk bushes and dwarf pines, are so steep that it can be scaled 
only on one side, the north. On its summit, looking seaward, sits a 
colossal but headless and annless statue of white marble on a high 
pedestal, the blocks of which were falling to ruin at the time of Dod- 
well's visit but are now held together by iron clamps. This statue, 
which, to judge from its style, dates from the time of the Roman 
empire, is popularly supposed to resemble a tailor (raphti) seated at his 
work ; hence it has given its present name {Porto Raphti) to the bay. 
H. G. Lolling plausibly conjectured that this is the monument 
described by Pausanias as the tomb of Eiysichthon who died at sea on 
his way home from Delos. The striking monument, looking' out from 
Its high lonely isle across the blue sea, may have been erected on the 
traditionary site of the hero’s grave by some wealthy patron of art in 
Roman days, perhaps by Herodes Atticus himself. 
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The inner part of the bay is divided into two by a rocky spit jutting 
out from the shore, to which it is attached by a low isthmus. The 
promontory takes its name from a chapel of St. Nicholas which stands on 
the isthmus ; a small island off the promontory still bears the name of 
Prasonisi (‘ isle of Prasiae ’). The anchorage for fishing boats is on 
the north side of the isthmus, and here are the few wretched hovels 
which make up the hamlet of Porto Raphti. The hamlet is not per- 
manently inhabited. For the bay, though one of the finest harbours in 
Greece, is desolate and hardly frequented except in summer. By day 
peasants may be met at work in the fields or carting fish to the neigh- 
bouring villages. But all through the colder seasons of the year and 
even on summer evenings a profound stillness, broken only by the 
lapping of the waves on the beach, reigns on the shores of this beautiful 
bay, one of the fairest scenes in Attica. 

On the northern shore of the bay there are a few scanty remains of 
antiquity which seem to have belonged to the township of Stiria (see 
note on x. 35. 8). Prasiae lay on the southern shore, which still bears the 
ancient name. Here, between the sandy and in part marshy beach and 
the hills, there stretches a strip of level comland interspersed with olives 
and stately cork-oaks. Some vestiges of ancient wall may be traced 
at a garden not far from the shore, where there is an ancient well. 
But the sand is gaining so fast here that a few years ago the ruins of a 
chapel with some Christian graves were discovered buried in the downs. 
The citadel of Prasiae occupied the rocky headland of Koroni (probably 
the ancient Coronea ; see Stephanos Byzantius, s.v. Kopolreia), which, as 
we have seen, shelters the bay on the east. This bold headland, joined 
to the mainland by a low sandy isthmus, has obviously been at one time 
an island ; indeed the whole of the southern part of the bay is being 
gradually sanded up. The fortification-walls, 6 feet thick and built 
without mortar, may be followed all round the summit of the headland, 
which is besides so well protected by its steep cliffs that an attack from 
the side of the sea must have been nearly impracticable. Another 
wall, 8 to 10 feet thick, which seems to have been strengthened with 
towers or bastions, runs down in a south-westerly direction from the ring- 
wall of the citadel. It probably served as an outwork and may have 
reached down to the shore, though now it disappears some distance 
above the water. Within the ring-wall of the citadel are the remains of 
a number of cross-walls running at right angles to it ; but they are now 
so overgrown by dense underwood, that it is almost impossible to trace 
them. From the summit of the headland there is a fine prospect, on 
the one side over the noble bay with its rocky islets, on the other side 
across the sea to Euboea, Andros, and Ceos. The white houses which 
are seen gleaming in Ceos are those of the modem town which occupies 
the site of the ancient Julis. 

The prehistoric necropolis of Prasiae is now (December, 1 894) being 
excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society. From the tombs 
which have been already opened more than two hundred vases of the 
IMycenaean type have been obtained, together with two sword-blades 
and three rings, one of gold and two of silver. The vases are of the 
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common Mycenaean shapes, but some of them are adorned with designs 
not hitherto obsen ed on works of art of that period. 

See Journey, p. 447 ; Chandler, Travels in Greece, ch. 33, p. 157 sq. ; 

Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 531 sq. ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 67, 72 sq. ; Wordsworth, 
Athens and .Attica, p. 185 sq. ; L. Ross, ITanderunroi, 2. p. 153 ; X'ischer, Enn- 
nerungen und Etndrucke, p. 69 sq. ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 351 ; H. G. Lolling, 
‘Prasiae,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1S79), pp 351-365 ; !’• Kastro- 
nienos, Denien, p. 56; Guide Joanne, 1. p. 1S7 sq. : Baedeker,* p. 132; A. 
Milchhijfer, ‘ Antikenbericht aus Attika,’ Jfittheil. d. arch. Inst, in .Athen, 15 
(1887!, p. 292 ; id.. Kartell von Attika, Erlaiit. Te.xt, iii.-vi. p. S sq.-, .Athenaeum, 
S December, 1S94, p. 798. 

31. 2. the first-fruits of the Hyperboreans come thither etc. 
Herodotus also describes, on the authority of the Delians, the route by 
which the offerings of the Hyperboreans were forwarded to Delos ; but 
the route is quite a different one from that which Pausanias here 
describes. According to the Delians, “ the sacred things, wrapt in 
wheaten straw, were carried from the Hyperboreans to the Sctdliians : 
and from the Scythians they were passed from people to people till 
they reached the far west, the shore of the Adriatic Sea ; thence being 
sent southward they were received by the people of Dodona, the first 
Greek people into whose hands they came ; and from the people of 
Dodona they came down to the gulf of .Malea and crossed to Euboea, 
where they were sent on from town to town till they came to Carystus ; 
and from Carystus, without touching' at .Andros, they were conveyed by 
the Caty'stians to Tenos, and the Tenians took them to Delos” (Hero- 
dotus, iv. 33). My friend Prof. \V. Ridgeway has suggested to me an 
ingenious explanation of the wide difference between the two routes 
described by Herodotus and Pausanias. He has made it highly 
probable that from very remote ages there was a regular trade-route 
from the Black Sea up the Danube and across to the head of the 
Adriatic {Origin of Metallic Currency and 1 1 'eig/tt Standards, p. 105 
s^g.) This route is the one indicated in the account which the Delians 
gave to Herodotus of the route by which the offerings came from 
southern Russia to Delos. But with the establishment of Greek colonies 
in southern Russia this long circuitous route would be exchanged for 
the direct one through the Bosphorus, Hellespont, and .Aegean. This 
newer and shorter route appears to be the one indicated by Pausanias. 
He says indeed that the offerings came from Scythia (Russia) by way 
of Sinope, an important Greek colony situated on the southern shore of 
the Black Sea opposite to the Crimea. Xow, though the shortest sea- 
passage from southern Russia to Greece would be, not by Sinope, but 
direct to the Bosphorus, it is quite possible that Greek sailors preferred 
to cross to Sinope and then coast along to the Bosphorus. They would 
thus have a shorter passage in the open sea, and would be able to do 
business at Sinope, which, as a Milesian colony, would naturally keep 
up commercial relations with its sister colonies on the northern shores 
of the Black .Sea. When the .Athenians acquired the suzerainty of 
Delos in the fifth century B.C., they would recast the old storj' of the 
Hyperborean offerings so as both to suit the changed conditions of 
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trade and to make it appear that the offerings had always come by way 
of Attica. Thus, if Prof. Ridgeway’s suggestion is right, Herodotus 
gives us the original Delian version of the story ; Pausanias gives us 
the revised Athenian version of the fifth century B.C. 

The so-called first-fruits of the Hyperboreans were perhaps harvest- 
offerings consisting of the first sheafs cut, which may have been sent to 
Apollo at Delos just as some towns sent “ the golden summer ” (prob- 
ably golden ears of com) to Apollo at Delphi (Plutarch, De Pythiae 
oraculis, i6). See K. O. Muller, Die Doriery i. p. 269 sqq. ; W. 
Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 232 sgg. 

31 . 2. Erysichthon, who died as he was returning from 

Delos after the sacred embassy. Cp. i. 18.5 note. “ The sacred 
embassy ” to which Pausanias refers is the one which the Athenians 
sent annually to Delos. The vessel in which Theseus was believed to 
have sailed to Crete conveyed the ambassador to Delos ; on board with 
him was a choir who were to sing a hymn to Apollo, and victims which 
were to be sacrificed to the god. Before the ship sailed, the priest of 
Apollo crowned its poop ; and from the time when this ceremony took 
place till the ship returned, no one might be put to death in Athens. 
This procured a respite for Socrates ; for the ship happened to be 
crowned the day before he was condemned. See Plato, Phaedo, pp. 
58 a-c, 59 d ; Xenophon, iv. 8. 2; Plutarch, Theseus, 

23 ; id., Nicias, 3. From the present passage of Pausanias it has some- 
times been inferred that the ship with the sacred embassy to Delos 
sailed from Prasiae, not from the port of Athens. But this has not 
been proved. 

31 . 3. Oranaus was expelled by Amphictyon. See i. 2. 6. 

31 . 3. the township of Lamptrae. The township of Lamptrae 
belonged to the tribe Erechtheis ; it included two villages or petty 
towns. Upper Lamptrae and Lower (or Seaside) Lamptrae (Harpocra- 
tion, Suidas, and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Aa/rirTpeis ; Hesychius, s.v. 
Aafiirpa). It was on the southern coast of •■Lttica, between the townships 
of Thorae on the north and Aegilia on the south (Strabo, ix. p. 398). 
The site of Upper Lamptrae is marked by the ancient remains at 
Lambrika, a deserted village situated on an arable tableland surrounded 
by hills, about four miles north-east of Vari (see note on § i ‘ Anagyrus’). 
The ancient remains consist chiefly of sculptures and inscriptions found 
in the four chapels of the village (St, John, St. Luke, the Trinity, and 
Constantine). Among the inscriptions are epitaphs of natives of 
Lamptrae, proving that Lambrika occupies the site of that township. 
The name Lambrika is obviously a modified form of Lamptrae. Among 
the sculptures found here is a tombstone with a relief representing a 
horseman, and surmounted by the figure of a Sphinx. Another sculpture 
is a relief representing Hercules’s combat with the lion. From a dedi- 
catory inscription found in the chapel of St. Luke it may be inferred 
that Apollo was worshipped at Lamptrae. The chapel of the Holy 
Trinity (Hagia Triada) contains some very old paintings of the Last 
Judgment etc. At a place called Kitsch i pigadi (a favourite meeting- 
place of sportsmen) about half a mile south-west of Lambrika there 
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are some ancient remains, including marble blocks and fragments of 
inscriptions ; an inscription found here contains a decree of the people 
of Lamptrae in honour of a certain Philocedes of Achamae who resided 
at Lamptrae (C. LA. ii. No. 582). 

See Leake, Atkins^ 2. p. 160 ; L. Ross, Wanderungen^ 2. p. 74 ; Bursian, 
Geogr. I. p. 357 ^4'.; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, i (1876), p. 74; A. 
Milchhofer, ‘ Ajitikenbericht aus Attika,’ Alittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 
(1887), pp. 102-104; id., Karten von Attika, Prlaut. Text, iii.-vi. p. 14 sq. ; 
Fr. Winter, ‘ Grabmal von Lamptrae,’ Alittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 
(1887), pp. 105-118, with pi. ii. ; E. Reisch, ‘ Heraklesrelief von Lamptrae,’ ib. 
pp. 118-130, with pi. iii. 

31. 3. Potami. Potami (or Potamus) was a township of the tribe 
Leontis ; the inhabitants were satirised for the readiness with which 
they admitted members who had no right to be on the register 
(Harpocration, s.v. Ilora/ids ; Suidas, s.v. Spvaxapvev ; Etymol. Mag- 
num, p. 288, s.v. Spva)^ap]/cv). Strattis wrote a comedy called “The 
Potamians ” (Athenaeus, vii. p. 299 b). The township lay on the east 
coast of Attica, between Thoricus on the south and Prasiae on the 
north (Strabo, ix. p. 398 ; cp. Pliny, IV. H. iv. 24). It comprised three 
villages or petty towns, namely Upper Potami, Lower Potami, and 
Diradiotian Potami (Schol. on Homer, 11 . xxiv. 545 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 
864; Mittheil. ci. arch. Inst, in Athen, 10 {1885), p. 105 sqq.) The 
territory of the township probably extended from the bay of Daskalio 
on the north to the valley of the river still called simply Potami (‘the 
river’), which flows south into the bay of Thoricus. On the shore of 
the bay of Daskalio, to the north of the modem miners’ houses, there 
lies an unfluted column together with some large limestone blocks of 
masonry. On the northern shore of the bay, at the mined chapel of St. 
Andrew, there is a marble tablet with faint traces of an inscription. In 
the sea there appear to be remains of a mole ; and on an island in the 
northern part of the bay (not marked on the German map) there are 
some squared blocks of a large ancient building. All these may be 
remains of Lower Potami. Upper Potami and Diradiotian Potami may 
have been situated somewhere in the valley of the Potami, to the south- 
west of the bay of Daskalio. Here at a place called Gramba, on the 
south side of the Potami, before it bends southward, there are some 
ancient ruins. Other ancient remains are to be seen at Moka, a place 
near Ovrio-Kastro (‘Jew’s Castle’), which is a mediaeval ruin on a 
height surrounded by torrents about three quarters of a mile south-east 
of Gramba, or about two miles south-west of the bay of Daskalio. 

See Leake, Athens, 2. p. 71 ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 352 ; P. Kastromenos, 
Demen, p. 55 sq. (who wrongly places Upper Potami at Kalyvia) ; U. Kohler, 
‘Potamos,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in .Athen, 10(1885), pp. 105-I12; Milch- 
hofer, ‘ .-^ntikenbericht aus Attika,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12(1887), 
P- 293 ; id., Kartenvon Attika, Erlaut. Ti’.r/, iii.-vi. p. 13: id., ‘ Demenorilnung 
des Kleisthenes,’ p. 22. As to Ion’s leadership of the Athenians in the war with 
Eleusis, and his grave at Potami, cp. vii. i. 5 - 

Pausanias has omitted to mention the township of Thoricus, which 
was situated a little to the south of Potami. As it was one of the oldest 
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towns of Attica and still contains some interesting architectural remains, 
a short account of it may not be out of place here. 

Thoricus was a township of the tribe Acamis (Demosthenes, xxxix. 
30, p. 1003 ; Harpocration and Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Gopixos ; 
Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1595), situated on the east coast of 
Attica, to the north of Sunium ; in front of it lay the island called 
Helene, which extended as far as Sunium (Strabo, ix. p. 398 sq., x. p. 
485 ; cp. Pliny, N. H. iv. 24 ; Herodotus, iv. 99 ; Thucydides, viii. 95). 
It was distant about 60 Greek furlongs (between six and seven miles) 
from Anaphlystus, a township on the southern coast (Xenophon, 
De vectigalibus, iv. 43). The place possessed two harbours (Scylax, 
57). Thoricus was one of the twelve ancient and independent cities 
of Attica before the time of Theseus (Strabo, ix. p. 397), and was asso- 
ciated with Attic legend as the home of Cephalus, the husband of 
Procris (Apollodorus, ii. 4. 7 ; Antoninus Liberalis, 41). It is men- 
tioned in the Homeric hymn to Demeter {v. 126). Philonis, a 
daughter of the Morning Star and grandmother of Thamyris, was said 
to have been born at Thoricus (Conon, Narrat. 7). In 410 B.c. the 
Athenians fortified it (Xenophon, Hellcnica, i. 2. l ; cp. id., De vecti- 
galibus, iv. 43 ; Scylax, 57). Under the Roman empire the place had 
fallen into utter decay (Mela, ii. 46), which may be the reason why 
Pausanias does not mention it. According to Pliny (iV. H. x.x.xvii. 70) 
emeralds of an inferior quality were found in the silver mines at 
Thoricus. 

The ruins of Thoricus are to be seen on a spacious bay about six 
miles north of Sunium. The ancient name is still preserved in Thoriko 
or Theriko, the name of the modem village on the northern side of the 
bay. A pointed hill called Velatonri (480 feet) rises on the north- 
western side of the bay ; it is connected by a saddle with a lower hill 
(400 feet) on the north. At the southern foot of Velatouri are most 
of the remains of ancient Thoricus. Immediately to the east of this 
hill the peninsula of St. Nicholas runs out into the sea, and bending 
southward shelters the bay on the north-east. This sheltered north- 
east part of the bay is now called Porto Mandri ; it was no doubt one 
of the two harbours of Thoricus. On the northern side of the peninsula 
of St. Nicholas there is a smaller bay, now called Franko Liitiani or 
Vrysaki. It was doubtless the second harbour of Thoricus mentioned 
by Scylax (57). The peninsula of St. Nicholas, separating the two 
harbours, is crossed from north to south by two fortification-walls of 
polygonal masonr>' at no great distance from each other and from the 
isthmus which joins the peninsula to the mainland. The eastern wall 
is comparatively well preserved. It is 6 feet thick and is strengthened 
by towers (13 feet broad) on its western side. At the highest point of 
this wall, near the small chapel of St. Nicholas, there are the founda- 
tions of a large tower, and to the north of it some traces of a gateway. 

On the hill of Velatouri, which was probably the ancient acropolis, 
considerable remains of fortification-walls still exist, especially at its south- 
western foot. But it is not easy to trace the line of the fortification-wall 
and to distinguish it from other walls, especially terrace-walls ; for the 
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town seems to have been built upon the side of the hill. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the city-walls were apparently in better pre- 
servation than they are now. Dodwell says ; “ The city, which was of 
an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with square projecting towers, 
and apparently about two miles and a half in circuit.” He adds that 
the towers were about 2 1 feet broad. Leake says that the walls “ sur- 
rounded a small plain, which terminates in Porto Mandri, and may be 
traced following the crest of the hills on the northern and southern sides 
of the plain, and crossing it on the west.” One of the towers is still 
standing to the height of about 10 feet near the south-western foot of 
the hill. It is square and is constructed of solid masonry in good 
Greek style. 

On the southern slope of Volaiourz, embedded between two spurs of 
the hill, are the remains of an ancient theatre, which was cleared of 
earth by the archaeologists of the American School in 1886. It differs 
in shape from all extant Greek theatres, being built, not in the ordinary 
horse-shoe shape, but in an irregular curve like the fourth of an ellipse. 
The line of the stage, or rather what corresponded to the stag^e, formed 
the longer axis ; the seats began at the shorter axis and rose above each 
other in tiers which were concentric with the curve. The reason why 
this peculiar shape was adopted has not been explained ; it appears not 
to have been necessitated by the nature of the ground. The retaining- 
wall which runs round and supports the back of the theatre is con- 
structed of solid ashlar masonry, the blocks being large and laid in 
appro.ximately horizontal courses. It is 118.50 metres (389 feet) long. 
Its actual height is about 15 feet, though owing to the accumulation of 
soil at the back its top is now only from 3 to 12 feet above the ground. 
Inside of this outer wall, at a distance of about 60 feet from it, a 
parallel wall, constructed of thin unhewn slabs, was discovered below the 
level of the seats by the American excavators. They believe that this 
inner wall was originally the outside wall, and that at some later time 
the theatre was enlarged by adding twelve tiers of seats at the back and 
constructing the present outer wall to support the bed of small stones on 
which the seats rested. There seem to have been thirty-one rows of seats 
in all. Of these the upper twelve rows are destroyed, except at the two 
ends. The remaining nineteen rows are in tolerable preservation. 
Most of the seats consist simply of smooth flat slabs ; a few are cut out 
of the rock. The seats are divided perpendicularly into three blocks 
(technically called i-crh'dos) by two narrow staircases ascending from the 
orchestra through the middle of the auditorium, not at the two wings. 
The theatre can hardly have seated more than 5000 spectators. The 
seats, with the exception of the curved part at the east end, face south 
and command a fine view of the sea and islands. The floor of the 
orchestra was made of red earth well beaten down. No vestiges of a 
stage have come to light ; but the artificial mass of earth which formed 
the floor of the orchestra was supported by a long straight wall of rough 
but strong masonry, which still exists. At the west end of the orchestra 
are the ruined foundations of a small temple about 21 feet long. Por- 
tions of its walls nearly 5 feet high are standing on the north and west 
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sides. Architectural fragments discovered here prove that the temple 
was of the Ionic order and in antis. It may have heen a temple of 
Dionysus. 

The theatre was entered from the back (the north) by two ramps or 
inclined planes leading from the slope of the hill to the top of the back 
wall of the theatre. These inclined planes rested each on a short, buttress- 
like wall of solid masonry, about 1 5 feet high, which abutted on the back 
wall of the theatre at right angles. The western of these two buttresses 
(as we may call them) is pierced by a doorway, the upper part of which 
ends in a pointed arch. The purpose of this doorway is uncertain ; but 
to regard it as a postern in the city-wall in the style of Tiryns (as Words- 
worth did) is absurd. 

The theatre, like most of the ancient remains at Thoricus, is con- 
structed of a whitish-grey marble, coarse and brittle, which was quarried 
in the neighbouring hills. 

In the plain about 450 yards to the west of the theatre are the 
remains of a colonnade, which were excavated by the Dilettanti Society 
in 1812 but have since then heen again buried under the soil and over- 
grown with bushes. Only a few marble blocks and drums of columns 
now project above the ground. The colonnade was 105 feet long by 48 
feet wide, the measurements being taken on the top step of the stylobate. 
It had fourteen columns on the long sides and seven on the others. 
The columns were of the Doric order and i8| feet high, including the 
capitals. They were fluted only for two or three inches at the top and 
bottom of the shaft. 

Two beehive tombs of the Mycenaean type have been discovered at 
Thoricus within recent years. One is on the sea side of the hill of Vela- 
tourij the other is on the saddle which connects Velatouri with its 
neighbour hill to the north. See note on ii. 16. 5. 

.\s to Thoricus see Dodwell, Tour, i. pp. 534-536 ; The tinedited Antiquities of 
Attica (Dilettanti Society, London, 1817), pp. 57-59 with three plates ; Leake, 
Athens, 2. pp. 68-70; Ch. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, pp. 178-182; 
Fiedler, Reise, I. p. 41 ; F. G. Welcker, Tagebuch, I. p. 138 sqq. ; L. Ross, 
Wanderungen, 2. p. 151 sq. ; W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und Eindrucke, p. 67 ; 
Bursian, Geogr. I. p. 353 sq. ; P. Kastromenos, Demen, pp. 53-55 ; Guide- 
Joanne, I. p. 190 sq. ; Baedeker,’ p. 132 ry. ; A. Jlilchhofer, ‘.\ntikenbericht aus 
Attika,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 (18S7), p. 294; id., Karten t’on 
Attika, Erlaut. Text, iii.-vi. p. 26 sq. ; Papers of the American School of Classi- 
cal Archaeology at Athens, 4 (1885-1886), pp. 1-34. 

It is reported that “ an entire city has been found at Thoricus near 
Laurium, destroyed and buried by some convulsion of nature unknown 
to history. It appears to be not a Greek city of the historic period, but 
of the prehistoric or Mycenaean age. At least this is to be inferred 
from the objects discovered. -At the very- beginning of the work of 
excavation two royal tumuli were opened on one side, and the ruins of a 
palace on the other. The tumuli are about 250 metres apart. One, of 
circular form, is situated some 30 metres below the palace, which is built 
on the rock of Thoriko which rises above the surrounding plain. The 
other tumulus, remarkable for its helicoidal shape, was in so ruinous a 
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condition that it has been up to the present impossible to clear it. 
These tombs had both been ransacked at some previous period. The 
following is the list of objects found by the Greek Archaeological Society’, 
at whose expense and under whose direction the excavations were under- 
taken. Two fibulae, one of gold, the other of amber : a gold ring : an 
ivory comb, beautifully worked, to fasten the hair : an ivory needle : 
some ten pearls of glass, jasper, etc. : two stone arrows of ^•ery fine 
workmanship : an ivory quiver ; gold myrtle and laurel leaves : a leaden 
disk decorated with coloured concentric rings. Six similar disks have been 
found in other tombs, and the archaeologist in charge believes them 
to be money'” (American Journal of Archaeology, 9 (1894), p. 316 sq.) 

31. 4. Phlya. This township belonged originally to the tribe 
Cecropis (Harpocration, sro. <f>Au£a ; Suidas, s.v. ^Xvtia ; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.z'. Afterwards it was transferred to the new tribe 

Ptolemais (Hesy'chius, s.v. ; cp. Paus. i. 5. 5.) Euripides was 

a native of Phlya (Harpocration, l.c.) The old Attic family of the 
Lycomids had a chapel at Phly-a for the performance of mystic rites. 
This chapel was burnt by the Persians ; but Themistocles, who belonged 
to the Lycomid family', restored it and adorned it with paintings 
(Plutarch, Themistocles, l). It contained a statue of Methapus, who 
partly remodelled the mysteries of Andania (Paus. iv. i. 7). There was 
also a sanctuary of Laurelled .Apollo at Phlya, in which was preserved 
a document or painting relating to the dances which were performed at 
the temple of the Delian Apollo at .Athens by distinguished citizens clad 
in Theraean robes (Theophrastus, quoted by Athenaeus, x. p. 424 f, 
where it has been proposed to read Oi/piaKoiv for Gi/poixalr, see 
A. B. Cook, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 14 (1894}, p. 163). .A 
certain Lycomedes, who was the first to capture a Persian ship at the 
battle of Salamis or Artemisium, dedicated the ensigns of the captured 
ship to Laurelled Apollo at Phlya (Plutarch, Themistocles, 15; cp. 
Herodotus, viii. ii) The orgies of the Great Goddess, including the 
Bacchic my’steries, are said to have been celebrated at Phly’a even before 
the mysteries were instituted at Eleusis (Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium 
hacresium, v. 20, where by 'I’Aoioui'ti Hippolytus probably means 
Phlya). The Great Goddess was Earth, as we learn from the present 
passage of Pausanias. Earth was said to have been the mother of 
Phlyus (Paus. iv. i. 5), from whom the township Phlya was probably 
supposed to take its name. A certain .Athenian named Ciron owned a 
piece of land worth a talent at Phlya (Isaeus, viii. 35). The neighbour- 
hood was well wooded (Seneca, Hippolytus, 27 sqi) 

The site of Phlya seems to be occupied by the modem Chalandri, 
one of the largest and most thriving of the villages in the .Athenian 
plain, situated about five miles north-east of .Athens and about three and 
a quarter miles south of Cephisia (Hephisia). This identification is 
made almost certain by’ inscriptions. For one inscription (C. I. A. iii. 
61, A col. ii. line 13) mentions an estate which was situated both m 
Athmonia and Phlya ; and .Athmonia was certainly on the site of the 
modem Marusi, the next village to Chalandri on the north, distant 
from it about two miles (see below). .Another inscription, containing 
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the epitaph of a native of Phlya, was found at Chalandri (C. /. A. ii. 
No. 2646; Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, *25). Moreover, between 
Chalandri and Marusi the inscribed boundary-stone has been found of 
an estate which was partly mortgaged to the township of Phlya {C. I. A. 
ii. No. 1 1 13). On the south side of Chalandri there are numerous 
ancient graves, some of them with sepulchral reliefs. In particular 
there are here the remains of a sepulchral chamber, built of marble, 
with a well-preserved barrel-roof, which is now fitted up as a chapel of 
the Panagia Marmariotissa. The district is well-watered and fertile, 
which may explain why Earth, Flowery Dionysus, Laurelled Apollo, etc., 
were worshipped here in antiquity. 

See L. Ross, Demen von Attika, pp. 100-102; A. Milchhofer, ‘Antiken- 
bericht aus Attika,’ Alittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (1888), p. 352 sq. ; id., 
Karten von Attika, Erlaut. Text, ii. p. 36 sq. ; id., ‘ Demenordnung des Kieis- 
thenes,’ p. 30. Cp. J. Topffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 208 sqq. 

31 . 4. Light-bringing Artemis. The Greek word for ‘ light-bring- 
ing’ is here Selasphoros. From two Attic inscriptions (C. /. A. ii. 
Nos. 432 and 459) we learn that at Athens sacrifices were offered to 
Artemis under the equivalent title of Phosphoros (‘light-bringing’). 
Cp. Preller, Griech. Mytkologie,* i. p. 312, note 2. 

31 . 4. Flowery Dionysus. A priestess of Flowery Dionysus 
appears to be mentioned in a mutilated Attic inscription (C. /. A. ii. 
No. 631). 

31. 4 - Zeus, god of Acquisition. Sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
god of Acquitision {Zeus Ktesios) at Piraeus (Antiphon, i. 16 sq.) and 
apparently at Athens (Isaeus, viii. 16). We hear of a white ox being 
sacrificed to him by the Athenian state (Demosthenes, xxi. 53, p. 531). 
He seems to be mentioned on a fragment of an inscription found in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens (C. /. A. iii. No. 3854). His 
image or symbol was regularly set up in store-rooms (Harpocration, s.v. 
Kttjo-iov Atos). It was placed in a new jar with two handles which were 
wreathed with white wool ; and whenever a person found anything he 
put it in the jar and poured in ‘ ambrosia,’ which was a mixture of pure 
water, olive-oil, and various fruits (.Athenaeus, xi. p. 473 be). Cp. 
Preller, Griech. Mythologie,^ i. p. 147. 

31 . 4 - Athena Tithrone. There was a towm Tithronium in Phocis 
(Pans. X. 33. 12). 

31. 4 . Myrrhinus. This township belonged to the tribe Pandionis 
(Stephanus Byzantius and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Mvppivovs). Its site 
is occupied by Merettda, a ruined village in the interior of Attica, east 
of H^mettus, about a mile and three quarters south-east of the large 
village of Markopoulo. The name Merenda is a corruption of Myr- 
rhinus, and the identification of the site is established by inscriptions. 
For a decree of the people of Myrrhinus was found inscribed on a 
tablet of Hymettian marble at Merenda ; it contains a provision that a 
copy of the decree, engra\-ed on stone, shall be set up in the sanctuary' of 
.Artemis Colaenis (C. I. A. ii. No. 575). This inscription is now built 
into the church of St. Theda at Markopoulo. Further, a small quad- 
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rangular altar inscribed with a dedication to Artemis Colaenis has been 
found at Merenda {Alittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athcn, 12 (18S7), p. 277 
jy.) We know from the present passage of Pausanias that Colaenis 
(i.e. Artemis Colaenis) was worshipped at INIyrrhmus. The scholiast 
on Aristophanes (Birds, 873) says that the people of Myrrhinus gave 
Artemis the surname of Colaenis ; and he tells us, on the authority of 
Hellanicus, that Colaenus, a descendant of Hermes, founded a sanctuary 
of Artemis Colaenis. .‘\nother scholiast on the same passage of .Aristo- 
phanes says that kolainos was a kind of bird, and that consequently 
Artemis Colaenis meant ‘ Bird Artemis.’ Another altar inscribed with 
a dedication to Colaenis simply (not Artemis Colaenis) is now in the 
chapel of St. Peter at Etinca Pyigoi, three miles south-west of Mcrcnda 
(see above, note on § i ‘ Prospalta ’) ; it has probably been transferred 
thither from Merenda. Artemis Colaenis was also worshipped at Athens 
(C. /. A. iii. No. 216) ; her priest had a special seat reserved for him 
in the theatre of Dionysus (C. I. A. iii. No. 275, cp. No. 360). An 
inscription engraved on a base of Pentelic marble and found at Merenda 
records that Herodes Atticus “ repaired the temple and dedicated the 
image to Athena.” The temple referred to was probably a temple of 
Athena at Myrrhinus. At the chapel of St. George (not of the Trinity, 
as it is marked on the German map) between Merenda and Markopoulo 
there is a torso of a female statue which Prof. .A. Milchhofer conjectures 
to have been a piece of the image of Athena dedicated by Herodes 
Atticus ; and in the chapel of the Taxiarchi at Dagla or Dankla, a 
village to the south of Markopoulo, there is a fragment of a statue of 
Athena, including the Gorgon’s head, which Prof Milchhofer thinks 
may also be a piece of the same image. Lastly, built into the north wall 
of the chapel of the Panagia at Merenda, there is a pedestal of an 
ancient statue ; a metrical inscription on one side of the pedestal declares 
that the monument was that of a maiden named Phrasiclea ; and a 
prose inscription on another side of the pedestal states that the sculptor 
was Aristion of Paros (C. /. A. i. No. 469 ; Mit/heil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, i (1876), p. 174 sg. ; id., 4 (1879), p. 10; Kdibek, Epigram mala 
Graeca, No. 6 ; Loewy, Inschriften griech. Bildhauer, No. 12). 

Strabo (ix. p. 399) places Alyrrhinus on the east coast of .Attica, to 
the south of Probalinthus and Marathon. He perhaps confused it with 
the township Alyrrhinutte (L. Ross, Demen, p. 85 ; A. Milchhofer, 

‘ Demenordnung des Kleisthenes,’ p. 14 sq.) 

See Leake, .Athens, 2. p. 73 ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 347 ; Kastromenos, 
Demen, p. 60 sq. ; Baedeker,’* p. 132; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Antikenbericht aus 
Attika,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in .Athen, 12 (1SS7), p. 277 sq. ; id., Kartcn -eon 
Attika, Erlant. Te.rt, iii.-vi. p. II. 

31 . 4. The Athmonians honour Amarysian Artemis. .Athmonia 
or Athmonum was a township of the tribe Gecropis (Harpocration, s.v 
A^yuover's ; Suidas, s.z'. ’AOjcovia ; Stephanus Byzantius, r.t'. ”A 0 /aoi'oi' ; 
Bekker's Anecdota Graeca, p. 349, s.s’. ’AO/iovfV'i). .At a later time, 
apparently, it was transferred to the new tribe .Attalis (Schol. on .Aristo- 
phanes, Peace, 190; cp. Paus. i. 5. 5). There was a sanctuary of 
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Hea\enly Aphrodite at Athmonia, which the inhabitants believed to ha\e 
been foiinileti by Kin^' I’orphyrion (I’aus. i. 14 7). Inscriptions prove 
that Athinonui was on or near the site of Mun/si, a considerable villa^'e 
in the northern part of the Athenian plain, about seven miles north-east 
of Athens and a mile and a half south of Cephisia {Kt'p/iisia). The 
vilhe^e has obviously prescrveel the surname of Amarysian Artemis, 
who was vvnrshippevl here in antiquity. Two tombstones inscribed with 
the names of members of the township Athmonia h.ive been fount! at or 
mar M,int\i (C. I. yl. 11. Nos. 1723, 1724); and a third tombstone 
insi nbed with the name of .1 wom.in, who was a tlaie^htcr of a m.in of 
.\thmoni.i, has been found in the same neighbourhood {C. 1 . A. 11. No. 
1722). Moieover, two hound.iry-stones of the precintt of .\niarysian 
.\rteinis have been found to the south and south-west of .lAtrvn/. ( 'ne 
of these bouml.u y-s!ones /. A. 1 N’o. 52f>), the inscription of which 
Is tarveil in an h.iu ch.iratteis of the pre-Em hdean alphabet, is built 
into the bai k of a i hiiich at the ruined h.iinlet of I’llika, on the southern 
side of a yeutle tminence, five or ten inmutes south-west of .l/ittv/i;’. 
The other boundai v -stone is further to the south, in the chapel of ht. 
Ns holas. which stamls surroundevl by cy|)rcsses near some houses, a 
little to the left of the roavl to fiom wlinh it is distant about a 

mile The foiiiis of the letters on this latter stone seem to be arih.iistic 
r.ithei than an haic H. (1. Lollinp coniectured that the sam'tuary may 
h,ive been lepaired and new boundary-stones erected by Ilerodcs .Xttuiis 
in the sei ond century of oui ei.i (MUt/uiI. d. arji. Inst, in At/wn. 5 
(18S0), p 2po). Thus the sanctuary of .-\marysi. in .Artemis appears to 
have been situated a little to the south-west ni Mtinisi. The district is 
suitable for .1 s.inctuary of .\rteinis ; since wc have here flowing water, 
tiees, and .1 tine piospect over a yreat stretch of the .\thcnian plain. 
'1 he festiv.il of .\m.irysi.in .\rtemis at .Vthmoni.i appears to have included 
athlotu spoils : fir .in inscription found at Mviisi (C. /. A. li. No. 580) 
cont.iiiis .1 decree of the township th.it ;2oklcn crowns shall be bestowed 
on I ert im ofhci.als m recognition of the zeal with which they had 
.1' i|intted themselves of their vlutics, and that proclam, uion of this 
honour shall be made ".it the .\inar\sian "ames ” d.V/oiprrrion- -rw 
li-.Mii). 1 he .\m,i!Vsi.in fv'tiv.il is mentioned also by Hesychius (f.t . 
AiMporm). .\thmoni.i seems to h.ive been noted for its vines (.\risto- 
ph incs. /’, i ■, i ).i). .ind its modern successor .Mari/si still stands amonji 

v.m-v.iids ,1111! ohv e-_i I s. 

,s,e Iiobv. d. /."o. I, ; 35 'OHO I d the boiind.vry inscriptiraivi : Le.'.ke. At'.tn'\ 

2. p 41 '. ; t !i. I bvv r'h. -er ..-v ,z. p. 103 r,-, ; iJur'i.vn. i. 

n 3 lt ■ : II. ii I.< d.i'c. ‘ Neiie ( iren.ssttin iler .-Vrteniis .Xm.s.rvsi.v.’ .I/./r/av.f 

0 ' ::: ;■ K. 5 iss pp. ;So j.n ; 1', Knstronien -. /’ p. 70 

1 bv l-'s r.- p. 12;; \ Milchh 'ifer. A'o.'.e r .■« .-. E.' u\ I'tx!. li. 

37 .r sir. .vjs .Vfi's.v,' M.ltiiT.. J. wA:. In:, in .Al’.m 

13 I issM. ; 331 

31. Amarynthus in Euboea. .Amarynthus was a vdlige distant 

scv a f;;rior,.,s f-. .m the v. dl- of Erctiia (Strabo, x. p 44S). Here an 
,m-’c,ii', tc-f ’ al w.is >, ■ honour of t'.n .\[ji,-|rvnth;an .Artemis, w Inch 

wi' attmid.ed by t.-.e peo-.Ie of C-iryitu, as well as the Erctrians (Livy. 
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x\\\. 38). An in>( iiptlon in the -anciuan <jf the ''tau-d ili.n 

3000 600 lior^e, <inii M\ly rhaiiut', went ti<»iu I.icti.a in j)i<KcsM(tn 

on ihc'C OL(.a=5ion3 (Mrabo, '1 lu* fi '.in al in* hah ti a’.lili in •'jxfrt-!. 

(SlIk)!. on I’lndar, xiii. 159). C unon-'I) t n«n:..l’. iiiainu il \ a iinis 

were offered to Arteim-, at Aniar\ nihii" (Athan, / '* mi 34). 

d he ''lie of tlu- "aintiiaiv i'' iniliap" niaiktti ]a tin f<'i.rid.ii,.in» '-*ime 
am lent buihhn^'' h.df an hom to tin* ta-t o| I'ailiia. ra n tin mad 
11111'. ])\ the ( oa''l to / h///:./ ( lUir-ian. (/<• ; J j) ,;_'i •,/ . ( p. 

11 . (1. Lolling, in Mitt/ui!. //. ,t>.h. Jfis/ :n .l/Z.tf!. lo ( j* \>\) 

31. h. Achaniae. '1 ]»m touimlnj) htlon.^td to I’n. tnh, (I. n. 
(Mrjihaiiim !‘.)vanliii''. \r. Wyifiin) It was tin- (4 .iJ] ihi 

t- 1\\ n-'.h.p'i in Atlh a (I hii* \tlidi 1 19): at tin 1 m •.^•nn*:..: of t^a I'lhi- 

P>'nne''i.in war it fuinislud no Ims than 3 <m)() inf.oii’\ t*' tin \ila:;an 
anny ( 1 hu- \ d;di 1. :o) It was '^iiu.iT< d si\*^ ( .m * k Inrlon.'* ( ih'-nt 
"(W ( n till!* ' ) 1 1 Mill \t)n 11", in \ n w i*! tin * apital, hut latt in tin .\lln !i:an 
}»l,iin ( *I hu' \ I 2<j and 2 : din dmti n t w a^ f< i tih and ( uh i\ a!< *1 

( Ij.n lan, /. /f <'/r< |S). (In- people lonlcd m < Iiao oal ('Aii-lo 

pliaia . 1 /. V 34 and 332. In*! on Aimtcphain >4). 

ami \\eieiMkonMl "tout "oMu m < I'nnlai, .\<//; u 2; ■</ . A!:-t'»j'hams. 
./ ' on. l8() ), hut roii.^h ainl Imm.ii'}) (.Snni.i'.. m < f>\ , 

p 2*8.''’. *r t'fyi ‘I \ S« in < a, //;/'/- /i /// >. 22). 

I in M w as a ju n "t ly < olh at A< hai n.n- « .dh *1 ‘ paia-.n w In . sa' 1 iIim d 
to Apollo ( \i)n na« im. \ 1. pp 234 f. -35 « ) 

d In sitnatn'M ot A< hainac m appiMX’in.in !y d« t< nnirn «i hy 1 onihininj^ 
d Inn ydidi ''s stall nitnt th.il \<liiiria« w.i^ " \t\ t »T‘ < k h.rlon^'s fmrn 
Atluns with the f.n t tliat whin the ddiat) deviants. \\ho ha<i ]Mis«.r n 
"f \ tin ns. df s;i( d to ^niaol a^ain '* d hias\ huh. ' and the di niof mi who 
had intminln.d tlnnistp.., at I’hyh- on Mt I’.nin'. tin) iinainpfil .1 
hotly of ti'.op., in the in i^hhoiji In M m 1 of \.haiiia< (luoilon;-. \i\ 32) 

Kmin th; s ;t fi . how s that h-un n wu" s( \rn ni.!< ' i<» the noitli-wi 't of 
Athens, near the f'»ot of Mt I’ann-s ddi s hnn^' to tla in ndihour* 
hoo.l of hp '.‘u ot M. r.i.i:. two nnul* rn \ hl.i.,* s d. 'taM a nal« and 

<\ half fioin la'll otlur, t ’thi r of whnh w**uld afi'Wtr to d'lnn ;« <ini* > s 
Stan nn nt <*f thedsr.nni of X'h.iinai fnnn Xil'Mi' As .1 n inhM of 
tornh-t< ines ms- : ’ )- *1 with tin- nann - « >f A» h.ti mails 1 mm- h» i n fo oni in 
orivai .Virr.i: (C. I A. n. N**' 1018. 1034, 1943. 104'''. 1048; 

M.tt> ,7 a;./;, hi t. tn i p 34i>. it h.m -dt'n hM n 

s'lpp *1 that M'O::.!: (»<■< up e s ^ \ t)\ tl •- of A* haiinn I t’’ o;;_'h 

the o. mine Inre r.f thc-e tomhston* - rertainly pio\ f ^ t: .s* A'hainae 
‘' as in th.-s ra M'hho'.irhood. it doe-, not prove that A- harr.af f 
*’ ' up - tin: - te of K^r the 'jraaes *<f a l.iue town like 

\ inirna'’ urn: ha\e hfc-n se;rt'':‘i: ahui^ the ma-l- for 'on.* d.-taiirr 
"•‘'Un- ,,f the town ;t'ilf d/v;;,/; may tlnirfMre s* .-d r.n ‘In ^ not 
's \ arr, le it-ed. hut of one "f e< nieti^ rie- Th. ' \'« w (iirtumfd 

'V t.’n- o' I", a'.-' ‘U tlni*. tho'uh mau*. nhid Ton ‘isOtu ' hoth of the 
A h i’T sus .and eif r-thr”- l.a'xf h'-rn fo-m 1 at i: i,!/;//'-;/ o 07. k. 

h; f. A:/-7 i. 13 f i ju* ■:4 1-';43 u therr .arc no .-jin <'nt on'.ains 

c cpt t'''!!'.''' in f<v r.'‘.ir it. Ain'icnt r^rm U" an'l ''•thrt t''.a''i' ' of .an* d ^ty 
>ec’n to appear ah-u.t three quarter^ ‘»f a m.ilc to the wc~t <4 th,f_ Mliapc. 
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in the direction of Epano-Liossia. Here, at the foot of the knoll which 
is surmounted by a chapel of the Forty Martyrs (Saranta Martyres) or 
Forty Saints (Saranta Hagioi), Dodwell found “some blocks, traces, and 
foundations of a considerable town ” ; and beside the chapel he saw some 
fine blocks of white marble, a fragment of an Ionic capital, and two 
sarcophaguses, as well as a third sarcophagus in the chapel. Vestiges 
of ancient walls are still to be seen on the western side of the knoll. 
The chapel of the Forty Martyrs and the neighbouring chapel of St. 
Elias on the same eminence probably occupy the sites of ancient 
sanctuaries. To the south and south-west of this knoll traces of ancient 
walls and cisterns begin to be more plentiful. Here, then, at or a little 
to the south of Epano-Liossia may have stood Achamae. This is con- 
firmed by the traces of the ancient road from Athens which, according 
to Prof. Milchhofer, appears to have led straight to Epano-Liossia and 
from that direct to the pass over Mt. Fames and so on to Phyle. Thus 
the corps, which the Thirty Tyrants sent out to watch the movements of 
Thrasybulus and the democrats at Phyle, probably marched through 
Achamae and took up a position considerably beyond it, on the skirts or 
actually in the defile of Mt. Fames. That these troops cannot have 
taken up their quarters in the town of Achamae is quite clear from the 
narrative of Xenophon {LLellenica, ii. 4. 1-7), who describes how the force, 
consisting of nearly the whole Lacedaemonian garrison of Athens, with 
two regiments of cavalry, encamped in broken or wooded ground 
about fifteen furlongs from Phyle, where they were surprised and 
defeated by the enemy early next morning, at the time when the 
men had dispersed from their arms and the grooms were currying 
the horses. Clearly the force was not encamped and surprised in 
a large and populous town like Achamae. The distance, too, of 
the encampment from Phyle (nearly 15 Greek furlongs or i| miles) 
forbids the supposition that the troops were quartered in the town 
of Achamae. For Phyle is about fourteen miles from Athens by road 
and Achamae was only about seven ; so that Achamae must have been 
at least seven miles from Phyle. Hence when Diodorus says (xiv. 32) 
that the troops of the tyrants encamped about (rrrpi) Achamae, he 
must be speaking loosely, since, if the measurements of Xenophon 
and Thucydides are right, the camp was pitched at least five miles 
from Achamae. It should be observed that the incomparably better 
informed Xenophon makes no mention of Achamae in describing the 
affair. 

In the first year of the Peloponnesian war (431 B.C.) the Pelopon- 
nesian army under King Archidamus encamped at Achamae, where they 
remained a long time devastating the surrounding country (Thucydides, 
ii. 19-23). About a mile and a half south-east of Epano-Liossia there is 
a hill, the summit of which (between 500 and 600 feet above sea-level) 
is surrounded by the foundations of a wall for a length of about 550 yards 
from north-east to south-west. It is possible that Archidamus may have 
established and fortified his camp on this commanding height ; but, if so, 
the distance of the camp from Athens was somewhat less than the sixty 
Greek furlongs at which Thucydides reckoned it. He may have given 
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the distance to Achamae, which would be familiar to every Athenian, 
not the exact distance to the camp. 

The village of Menidi seems to have inherited the name of the ancient 
township Paeonidae, the conversion of p into m and the blending of two 
vowel sounds into one being common in the formation of modern Greek 
words. Paeonidae or Paeania (the former being strictly the name of the 
people of the township, the latter the name of the place, see Harpocration 
s.v. ITatavicts) was situated near Mt. Pames (Herodotus, v. 62, compared 
with Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 19). A mile and a quarter to the 
south of Menidi is the beehive tomb which was excavated by the German 
Archaeological Institute. As to this tomb see note on ii. 16. 5. 

On .-kcharnae see Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 521 sij. ; Leake, Athens, 2, pp. 35-38 ; 
Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 334 ; Kastromenos, Demen, pp. 73-75 ; Milchlvjfer, 
Marten von Attika, Erlaut. Text, ii. p. 42 sqq. ; id., ‘ Antikcnbericht aus .\ttika,' 
ilittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 13 (188S), p. 337 sqq. 

31. 6. Apollo, god of Streets; Apollo as the Street God (.Aguieus) 
was commonly represented by a conical pillar placed in front of the house 
door. See Aristophanes, Wasps, 869-875, with the Scholiast on 1'. 875 ; 
Harpocration, s.v. dyncis ; Suidas, s.v. dyviai ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, 
p. 331 sq.-, Pollu.x, IV. 123; Hesychius, s.v. dywevv; Helladius, in Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 535 line 33 sgq., ed. Bekker. Cp. F. Wieseler, ‘ Intorno 
all’ ’Ayi'ievs ossia dyvievi /ioifioi,’ Annali delP Institute, 30 (1S58), 
pp. 222-227 •, K. O. yiuWer, Dorians, i. p. 321 sqq. ; Preller, Gricch. 
Mythologies^ i. p. 276. Two such conical stones, of small size, have 
been found at Pompeii, and a third, inscribed with the name (Mys) of 
the dedicator, is preserved in the Museum of the Gymnasium at Corfu 
(J. Six, ‘ Der Agyieus des Mys,’ Mitthcil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 19 
(1894), pp. 340-345). These conical images of Apollo seem to be 
represented on the coins of various cities. See Overbeck, Gricch. Kunst- 
myt/wlogie, Besonderer Theil, 3. p. 3 sqq. ; Muller-\Vieseler, Denkmaler, 
I. pi. i. No. 2. Apollo was represented by a conical stone at Megara 
(Paus. i. 44. 2). 

31. 6. Hercules. Hercules is mentioned in a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion which is inserted in a wall at the Church of St. Blasius at Menidi 
{C. I. A. i. No. 360; Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, No. 55). 

31. 6. Dionysus they call Ivy. So the wooden image of 

Athena on the acropolis at Epidaurus was called Ivy .Athena (i. 29. l). 
The ivy of .Acharnae was famous. A poet in the .Anthology (A/tthol. 
Palat. vii. 21 ; Suidas, s.v. ’ Xyapve’iTijd) says that Sophocles often wore 
a wreath of Achamian i\'y in his hair. Another poet remarks {Anthol. 
Pal. ix. 186) in flowery language that much Achamian ivy shook 
its green hair on the books of Aristophanes. And a third expresses 
a hope {Anthol. Pal. vi. 279) that a youth who had dedicated his 
shorn locks to .Apollo may receive from the god as a guerdon *• fair 
ivy from Achamae.” Statius says {Thcb. xii. 623) that .Acharnae 
“ clothed the rude thyrsuses with ivy.” The poets spoke of Dionysus 
as ‘ ivy-haired ’ {Homeric Hymns, x.xvi. i ; Pratinas, quoted by 
Athenaeus, xiv. p. 617!) or ‘ivy-bound’ (Pindar, quoted by Dionysius 
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Halicamassensis, De compositione verborum, 22 ; Pindar, ed. Bergk, 
Frag. 53). ‘ Ivy-bound’ is of course equivalent to Milton’s “ ivy-crowned 
Bacchus” {lb Allegro). 

32 . 2. Pentelicus, where axe quaxries. The correct ancient name 
of Mt. Pentelicus was Brilessus (Thucydides, ii. 23 ; Theophrastus, De 
signis tempestaium, iii. 43 ; Strabo, ix. p. 399 ; Pliny, N. H. iv. 24). 
But it was sometimes called Mt. Pentelicus, as by Pausanias and 
Vitruvius (ii. 8. 9), this latter name being derived from Pentele, an Attic 
township (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. UevreX-rj) on the southern slope of 
the mountain, near which were the famous quarries of white marble 
(Theophrastus, De laptdibus, i. 6 ; Strabo, l.c. ; cp. Xenophon, De 
vectigalibus, i. 4 ; Li\'y, xxxi. 26). Mt. Pentelicus is the pyramid-like 
mountain (3635 ft.) which closes the Athenian plain on the north-east, at 
a distance of about ten miles from Athens. Its upper slopes, as seen from 
the Acropolis at Athens, have been aptly compared to the pediment or 
gable of a Greek temple. Through the clear air of Attica the unaided 
eye, looking from the Acropolis, can distinguish the white line of the 
ancient quarries descending somewhat to the right of the highest peak 
straight down into the valley where the monastery of Mendeli lies hidden 
by the intervening heights ; to the left of the summit, half-way up the 
slope, may be discerned the large white patches which mark the site of 
the modem quarries. 

But though the view of the pyramidal or gable-like summit is the one 
which chiefly strikes the observer at Athens, Pentelicus is really a range 
of mountains with a number of lesser summits, extending from north-west 
to south-east for a distance of about 4| miles. The ancient quarries 
lie on the south-western side of the highest peak. Five-and-twenty of 
them may be counted, one above the other ; the highest is situated not 
far beneath the highest ridge, at a height of over 3300 feet above the 
sea. They are reached from the monastery of Mendeli., the wealthiest 
monastic establishment in Attica, which nestles in a well-watered and 
wooded glade at the southern foot of the mountain, about 1200 feet 
above sea level. The ground in front of the monasterj' is shaded by 
gigantic white poplars, under which flows a spring of excellent water. 
The name Mendeli is the modem equivalent of Pentele, the name of the 
ancient township, the site of which is perhaps marked by some ancient 
blocks and traces of walls and terraces at the chapel of the Trinity, a 
little to the north-east of the monastery. 

The quarries are situated in the gullies above the monastery'. An 
ancient road, very steep and mgged, leads up the eastern side of the 
principal gully to the quarries. The road is roughly paved ; the blocks 
of marble were probably brought down it on wooden slides. Square 
holes may be seen at intervals cut in the rock at the side of the road ; 
the beams which supported the wooden slides may have been fastened 
in these holes. The road appears to end at the principal quarry, a spot 
now called Spilia, 2300 feet above the sea. Here the rock has been 
quarried away so as to leave a smooth perpendicular wall of marble, the 
top of which is fringed with firs. The marks, delicate and regular, of 
the ancient chisels may be seen in horizontal rows on the face of the 
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rock. At the foot of this wall of marble, overgrown with shrubs and 
mantled with creepers, is the low entrance to a stalactite grotto, well 
known to visitors, as the names cut and painted on the walls suffice to 
prove. The entrance is partly built up with walls of the Byzantine age ; 
to the right, roofed by the rock, is a chapel of St. Nicholas. The grotto 
is spacious, cool, and dark ; its floor descends somewhat from the mouth 
inwards. About sixty paces from the entrance there is a small side- 
grotto with a rocky basin full of cold spring-water. 

An e.xamination of the marks on the rock shows that the ancients 
regularly quarried the marble in rectangular blocks, first running^ a groove 
round each block with the chisel and then forcing- it out with wedges. 
The effect of this has been to leave the quarries in the shape of huge 
rectangular cuttings in the side of the mountain. 

The stone e.xtracted from these quarries is a white marble of a close, 
fine grain. It is readily distinguished from Parian marble — the other 
white marble commonly used by Greek sculptors and architects — by its 
finer grain and opaque, milky whiteness ; whereas the Parian marble is 
composed of large transparent crystals, and is of a glittering, snowy 
whiteness. Parian marble resembles crystallised sugar ; Pentelic marble 
resembles solidified milk, though Us surface is of course more granular. 
Pentelic marble, alone among all Greek marbles, contains a slight 
tincture of iron ; hence its surface, when long exposed to the weather, 
acquires that rich golden-brown patina which is so much admired on 
the columns of the Parthenon and other building's constructed of Pentelic 
marble. The Parian marble, on the other hand, though it weathers 
more easily than the Pentelic on account of its coarser grain, always 
remains dazzlingly white. Pentelic marble is always clearly stratified, 
and in places it is streaked with veins of silvery white, green, and reddish- 
violet mica. Blocks so streaked were either thrown aside by the ancients 
or used by them for buildings, not sculpture. But even in architecture 
these veins of mica entailed this disadvantage that the surfaces contain- 
ing them, when long exposed to the weather, split and pealed off in 
flakes, as we may see on the drums of the columns of the Olympieum or 
Parthenon. 

Besides the fine white marble already described, which is commonly 
known simply as Pentelic marble, there occurs on Mt. Pentelicus a grey, 
bluish-grey, and grey-streaked marble identical in kind with the marble 
known as Hymettian, because the ancients quarried it on Mt. Hymettus. 
This grey or bluish-grey marble is of more recent geological formation 
than the white. It does not appear to have been quarried by the ancients 
on Mt. Pentelicus ; at least no ancient quarries of it have been dis- 
covered on the mountain. But it is now obtained in great masses in the 
large modern quarries to the east of Kephisia, and furnishes Athens with 
building material for the better class of houses and public edifices ; even 
paving-stones are made of it. 

An hours climb from the great quarry at Spilia takes us to the 
summit of Mt. Pentelicus. The path ascends slopes which not many 
years ago were thickly wooded, but are now bare and stony. The \ iew 
from the top is the clearest and most comprehensive that can be obtained 
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of the Attic peninsula. Conspicuous below us on the north is the sickle- 
shaped bay of Marathon. The snowy peak of Parnassus closes the 
prospect on the west ; the mountains of Euboea bound it on the north ; 
and to the south, in clear weather, the island of Melos is faintly visible 
at a distance of 90 to 100 miles. On the ridge, a little below and to 
the south-east of the summit of Pentelicus, there is a small platform, 
which on three sides shows traces of having been hewn out of the rock. 
It is exactly in the line of the ancient paved road, which, however, comes 
to an end considerably lower down, at the great quarr)'. On this 
platform probably stood the image of Athena mentioned by Pausanias 
below. 

See Dodwell, Tour, l. pp. 498-501 ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 4-6 ; Prokesch von 
Osten, Denkuntrdzgkeiten und Erinneritngen aus dem Orient, 2. p. 426 sqq. ; 
Fiedler, Reise, I. pp. 29-35; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 253; Mahaffy, Rambles and 
Studies, p. 165 sqq.-, Baedeker,^ p. 125 sq.-, Guide-Joanne, I. p. 171 sqq.-, H. 
Bliimner, Technologic, 3. p. 27 sqq. ; Neumann und Partsch, Physikalische Geo- 
graphic -von Griechenland, p. 213 ; A. Milchhofer, Karten von Attika, Erlaut. 

Text, iii.-vi. p. 32 sqq. ; G. R. Lepsius, Griechische Alarmorstiidien, pp. 1 1 -23. 

32. I. Fames. Mt. Pames was one of the three chief ranges of 
mountains visible from .Athens, the other two being Brilessus (Pentelicus) 
and H>-mettus (Theophrastus, De signis tempestatiim, iii. 43). As Hy- 
mettus and Brilessus (Pentelicus) are known to have been the ranges 
which bound the Athenian plain on the east and north-east, it follows that 
Pames is the still loftier range (4635 ft.) which bounds the plain on the 
north, forming with its outlying ridges the great mountain barrier between 
Attica and Boeotia. This is confirmed by Plato’s statement (Critias, 
p. nod, with the Scholiast) that in old days the boundary of Attica on 
the side of the mainland ran along the peaks of Cithaeron and Pames. 
Further, some of the defeated Athenians after the battle of Delium fled 
towards Mt. Pames (Thucydides, iv. 96 ; Plutarch, De genio Socratis, 
II ; Lucian, De parasito, 43 ; Athenaeus, v. p. 216 a). As Delium was 
situated between Tanagra and the Euripus (see note on ix. 20. l), the 
nearest Attic mountains which would sene as a refuge to the fugitives 
would be the range in question, which here separates Attica from Boeotia. 
This then was Mt. Pames. It is the loftiest and most extensive of all 
the Attic ranges. On the west it joins Mt. Cithaeron ; on the north- 
east it sends its spurs down to the shore of the Euripus, not in an 
unbroken chain, but in a series of isolated heights divided by glens and 
valleys of var>’ing width. The lower parts of the mountains are covered 
with pines ; higher up the pines are mi.xed with holly-oaks and firs ; and 
towards the summits the forest consists of firs alone. Many brooks 
meander among the firs, and grassy glades and green ravines open 
between them. Here and there, in one of these openings, there is a 
patch of com. The scener>' of the range as a whole is grand and 
picturesque, presenting a maze of glens, crags, rocks, precipices, and 
wooded heights. Its forests continue to supply Athens with charcoal as 
in the days of Aristophanes. The modem name of the range is Ozea. 

See Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 502 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 2. pp. 416- 
426 : L. Ross, Erintierungcn und Miltheilungen aus Griechenland, p. 
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242 sqq. ; Bursian, Geogr. 1. p. 252. For other mentions of Mt. Fames 
in ancient writers see Thucydides, ii. 23 (where the Peloponnesians are 
said to have devastated some of the townships between Fames and 
Brilessus) ; Aristophanes, Clouds, 324 ; Aristotle, Coistitution of Athens, 
19 ; Strabo, ix. p. 399 ; Lucian, Bis accusatus, 8 ; id., Icaronienippus, 
II ; Statius, Thcb. xii. 620 sq. ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. riopiu/s. 

One place on Mt. Fames which Fausanias has omitted to mention 
deserves notice on account both of its historical interest and its striking" 
remains. This is the fortress of Fhyle, situated m the heart of the 
mountains, at a point on the road from .Lthens to Thebes, where set eral 
ravines and passes meet. It was a township of the tribe Oeneis 
(Harpocration and Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ‘FivV/;). In 403 E.C., when 
Athens was languishing under the dominion of the Thirty Tyrants, the 
patriot Thrasybulus advanced from Thebes with about seventy men, 
seized the fortress of Fhyle, and successfully defended it against an army 
of more than 3000 men which the tyrants led against him. Afterwards he 
descended into the plain, surprised and defeated the forces of the Tyrants, 
and then established himself at Piraeus. See Xenophon, Hcllenica, 11. 4 ; 
Diodorus, xiv. 32 sq. ; Cornelius Nepos, Thrasybulus, 2 ; Clement of 
Ale.xandria, Strom, i. 24. 163, p. 418, ed. Potter. The language in 
which ancient writers describe this exploit of Thrasybulus proves that 
the place was a fortress before he seized it. .■\s it dominates the pass 
through which runs the shortest road from Thebes to .Athens, we can 
hardly doubt that from a very early date it had been fortified by the 
Athenians as an outpost against Doeotia. More than a century before 
its seizure by Thrasybulus the place had sened as a refugm to some 
-Athenians who had revolted against the tyranny of Pisistratus (Plutarch, 
Reg. et imperat. apophthegmata, Risistr. i ). .At a later time, when 
-Athens was alarmed by the advance of Philip of Macedonia into Phocis, 
the peasantry in this neighbourhood were ordered to retire with their 
goods into the fort of Phyle (Demosthenes, .win. 38, p. 238). .After- 
wards Cassander put a Macedonian garrison into it, which was however 
expelled by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who restored the fort to the .Athenians 
(Plutarch, Demetrius, 23). 

An expedition to the ruins of Phyle is a favourite excursion of 
visitors to .Athens. The distance by road is about 14 miles. Diodorus 
indeed estimates the distance at 100 Greek furlongs (li miles). But 
he is wrong. Demosthenes, more correctly, says that it was over 120 Greek 
furlongs (.xviii. 38, p. 238). A carriage road runs as far as Chasia, a large 
village on the southern slopes of Mt. Fames, about 10 miles from -Athens. 
Beyond this point the way is nothing but a steep and stony bridle-path. 
-After ascending it for half an hour we come to the meeting of two deep 
and savage glens. In the glen to the right (east) the little monastery 
of Our Lady of the Defile (Panagia ton Kleiston) stands romantically 
at the foot of sheer precipices. The path to Phyle (which is at the 
same time the direct road to Thebes) winds rapidly up the narrow 
western glen through a thin forest of firs. In places the path is hewn 
in the rock, and the defile is so narrow that a handful of men might 
make it good against an army. Phyle is reached in about an hour and 
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three quarters from Cfiasia, The fortress with its massive walls and 
towers crowns a high precipitous crag on the southern side of the pass, 
which it completely dominates. A ridge connects the crag with the 
higher mountains on the east ; and along this ridge is the only approach 
to the fortress. On the west and south the sides of the crag fall away 
abruptly into a deep ravine, which is broken by tremendous precipices, 
crested with firs and tufted with shrubs and underwood. The ruins of 
the fortress encircle a little plateau, scarcely 300 feet long from east to 
west, on the summit of the crag. The walls and towers, built of fine 
quadrangular blocks without mortar, are best preserved on the north- 
east side, where they are still standing to a height of seventeen courses. 
The tower at the north-east angle is round ; the other two remaining 
towers are square. The principal gate was on the east side, ap- 
proached from the ridge. There was further a postern, also approached 
from the ridge, near the south-east corner. From the fortress, which 
stands more than 2000 feet above the sea, the view is magnificent, 
taking in the whole of the Athenian plain with Athens itself and 
Hymettus, and the sea with Salamis, Aegina, and the coast of 
Peloponnese. 

The high peak (.Mt. Paganid) which towers immediately to the 
north-east of Phyle in the form of a crescent-shaped wall of naked rock 
is probably the ancient Harma, which the augurs at Athens watched till 
they saw lightning flash about its summit, whereupon they sent the 
sacrifice to Delphi (Strabo, i.x. p. 404; see above, note on i. 19. i). 
Strabo e.xpressly says that Harma was near Phyle. On its eastern side 
Harma (Mt. Paganid) descends in precipices into the deep glen, already 
mentioned, at the entrance of which is the monastery of our Our Lady 
of the Defile. 

Further up this glen than the monastery, at a height of some 
hundreds of feet above the torrent (the Potami) which traverses it, 
there is a cavern which is sometimes visited. The direct distance of 
this cavern from the monastery is only about a mile and a half. But in 
the glen the stream, hemmed in by precipices advancing from the 
mountains on both sides, has scooped out for itself between them a bed 
so profound and rugged that to scramble along it is impossible, even 
when the water is at its lowest. Hence in order to reach the cavern it 
is needful to make a long detour round the western flanks of Mt. 
Pagania and to come down into the glen at a point a good deal higher 
up. Having done so we follow the glen downward past the place where 
another glen opens into it, bringing its tributary stream to swell the 
Potami. The cave is situated high up on the eastern side of the main 
glen, a little below the meeting of the waters. To clamber up the steep 
slope to it is far from easy. The mouth of the cave is so narrow that 
only one person can enter it at a time ; it is at the foot of a precipice 
darkened by overhanging trees and flanked by two crags which project 
like wings on either side. In the face of the rock to the right of the 
entrance into the cavern are some votive niches with worn inscriptions 
under them. Within the cave, which may be about a hundred paces 
deep, water dripping from the roof has foiTned large stalactites and has 
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hollowed out basins in the floor. Broken lamps and potsherds have 
been found in it in considerable quantities, which, with the votive niches 
outside, prove that this secluded spot was an ancient sanctuary. It was 
most probably the Nymphaeum or sanctuaiy' of the Nymphs, which 
Menander mentioned as being near Phyle (Harpocration, s.v. <PvX-//). 
Here, too, the people of Phyle probably offered the sacrifices to Pan 
of which Aelian makes mention {Epistolac Rusticac, 15). For one of 
the inscriptions on the rock outside the cave sets forth that a certain 
Tychander(?) caused workmen to put up the image of Pan beside the 
Celadon, and that sacrifices were offered by one Trophimianus (C. I. A. 
iii. No. 210). From this inscription we learn that the /’fhiOT/', which 
flows in the depth of the glen below the cave, was called m antiquity the 
Celadon, i.e. ‘the Roaring Stream.’ 

See Dodwell, Tour, I. pp. 502-50S ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 124-127 ; Welcker, 
Tagebuch, i. p. 116 sqq. ; Le Bas, Voyage Archcologique, Itinirairc, pi. 7 and 7 
bis ; L. Ross, Wanderiingen, 2. pp. 82-88 ; Vischcr, Erinnerungen und Ein- 
drucke, pp. 89-91 ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 333; Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies, p. 
187 sq. ; H. G. Lolling, ‘ Das Nymphaion auf dem Fames,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 5 (1880), pp. 289-291 ; Baedeker,® p. 122 sq. ; Guide Joanne, i. 
p. 184 sq. 

32. I. wild boars and bears. Wild boars vere found in various 
parts of Greece in Pausanias’s time (in. 20. 4; vii. 26. 10; ix. 23. 7). 
Bears seem not to have been so common ; but they abounded on Mt. 
Taygetus (iii. 20. 4). The bear is no longer, so far as I know, to be 
met with in Greece. But the wild boar still ranges the pine-forests of 
Pames, Cithaeron, and Gerania (Leake, A’. Greece, 1. p. 42 i ; Baedeker,'* 
p. 180 ; Philippson, Peloponncs, p. 27), and has his lair in the depths of 
the almost impassable ravines among the north-eastern spurs of Mt. 
Pentelicus {Karten von Attika, Erhiiit. Te.et, iii.-vi. p. 55). 

32. I. H 37 mettus, which produces the best food for bees etc. 
Hymettus is the uniform, flat-topped chain of hills which bounds the 
plain of Athens like a wall on the east. It rises to the south of Mt. 
Pentelicus, from which it is divided by a valley about three miles broad, 
and it e.xtends southward nearly in a straight line till it ends in the sea 
at Cape Zoster. The only convenient road from Athens to eastern 
Attica is through the valley at the northern foot of this long mountain- 
wall. But there is one pass over it through the glen of Pirnari, which 
divides the chain into two. The higher portion of the range (3370 feet) 
to the north of this pass was called in antiquity the Great Hymettus ; 
the lower part to the south of the pass was called the Lesser or Water- 
less (Anudros) Hymettus (Theophrastus, Dc signis tempesfatum, i. 20). 
The outline of Hymettus, viewed from .Wliens, is even and regular ; but 
its sides are furrowed by winter torrents and its base is broken into 
many small isolated hills of a conical form. Except towards its base 
the range is almost destitute of soil. Wild olives, myrtles, laurels, and 
oleanders are found only in some of the gulleys at the foot of the 
mountain. Its steep rocky slopes are composed of grey marble seamed 
and cracked in all directions. Some stunted shrubs, however, including 
the lentisk, terebinth, and juniper, and sweet-smelling herbs, such as 
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thyme, lavender, savory, and sage, grow in the clefts of the rocks, and, 
with flowers such as hyacinths and purple crocuses, furnish the bees 
with the food from which they still extract the famous Hymettian honey. 
Hymettus seems to have been as bare and treeless in classical antiquity 
as it is now ; for Plato remarks (Critias, p. 1 1 1 e) that some of the 
Attic mountains, which now only provided food for bees, had at no 
very remote epoch furnished the timber with which some very large 
buildings were still roofed at the time when he wTote. The honey of 
Hymettus was renowned (Horace, Odes, ii. 6. 13 sqq. ; id., Sat. ii. 2. 
15 ; Cicero, De finibus, ii. 34. 112; Ovid, Met. x. 284 sq. ; Strabo, ix. 
p. 399 ; Pliny, JV. H. xi. 32 ; Nonnus, xiii. 1 86 sq. ; Etymol. Magnum, 
p. 776, s.v. 'YfiijTTiov It was said that when Plato was a babe 

the bees on Hymettus filled his mouth with honey (Aelian, Van. Mist. 
X. 21 ; Biographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 382, 390). The story 
went that bees were first produced on Hjanettus (Schol. on Nicander, 
Alex. 449). Poets spoke of the flower}' and fragrant Hymettus (Ovid, 
Met. vii. 72 : Statius, Theb. xii. 622). The th}'me and the creeping 
thyme {serpyllutn) of Hymettus are specially mentioned ; the creeping 
thyme was transplanted to Athens and grown there (Antiphanes, quoted 
by Athenaeus, i. p. 28 d ; Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, vi. 8. 2 ; Pliny, 
N. H. xix. 172 ; Athenaeus, xv. p. 681 e f). When ancient writers 
speak of Attic honey in general (Pliny, N. H. xxi. 57 ; Vitruvius, ii. 9. 
17), they may have had H}-mettian honey in view. Vitruvius (l.c.) 
compares Attic honey to resin in colour, which aptly describes the colour 
of the modem Hymettian honey. VTien S}'nesius visited Athens in the 
fifth centur}' A.D. he found that the glory of its philosophers had 
departed, but that the glory of its bee-masters still remained {Epistolae, 
135)- Opinions differ as to the quality of the modem Hymettian 
honey. Leake pronounced it superior to that of the rest of Attica and 
of the surrounding provinces of Greece. Others think it inferior to the 
honey of other parts of Greece, such as the Cyclades, Corinth, and 
Thebes, as well as to the heather honey of Scotland and Ireland. To 
me it seemed excellent. Most of the honey sold as Hymettian comes 
from Tourko Vouni, north of Athens, and from other parts of Attica. 

Hymettus was also famous in antiquity for its marble, which seems 
to have been especially prized by the Romans (Strabo, ix. p. 399 ; 
Horace, Odes, ii. 18. 3 sq.-, Pliny, N. H. xvii. 6, xxxvi. 7 and 1 14). 
This marble, which is still quarried in large quantities on Hymettus, is 
a bluish-grey, streaky marble, of finer and closer grain than the white 
Pentelic marble, but far inferior to it in beauty. The Greeks seem not 
to have used it commonly till the third centur}' B.c. From that time 
onward we find it used for tombstones, inscriptions, and the casing of 
buildings. The principal quarries are on the western side of the moun- 
tain, on the slopes which enclose the valley of St. George on the south 
and south-east and which on the other (southern) side descend nearly 
sheer into ‘the Devil’s Glen’ or ‘the Evil Glen’ {Kakorrheunui), the 
deepest and wildest gorge in H}'mettus. Vestiges of the ancient road 
or slide by which the blocks were brought down from the quarries may 
be seen about a hundred yards above the chapel of St. George ; the road 
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seems to have been led in serpentine cur\es down the slope, not in a 
straight line like the road from the quarnes on Pentehcus. 

A great part of the upper ridge of Hymettus is composed of a white 
marble resembling the white marble of Pentelicus, but inferior to it in 
crystalline structure and of a duller white. The ancients apparently 
made little use of this white Hymettian marble. 

Clouds on Hymettus were believed to prognosticate rain (Theophras- 
tus, De signis tcmpesiatum, i. 20 and 24) ; if during a storm a long 
bank of clouds was seen lowering on the mountain, it meant that the 
storm would increase in fury (Theophrastus, op. cit. 111. 43). 

Hymettus is still as of old (Ovid, Ars in. 687) remarkable 

for the wonderful purple glow which comes over it as seen from .-\thens 
by evening light. When the sun is setting, a rosy flush spreads over 
the whole mountain, which, .as the daylight fades and the shadows creep 
up the slope, passes by insensible transitions through all intermediate 
shades of colour into the deepest violet. This purple tinge is peculiar 
to Hymettus ; none of the other mountains which encircle the plain of 
Athens assumes it at any hour of the day. It w.as when the sunset glow 
was on Hymettus that Socrates drained the poisoned cup (Plato, 
p. 1 1 6 b and e). 

See Dodwell, Tour, I. pp. 478-496 ; Leake, Athens, 2. p. 47 sq. ; Fiedler, 
Reise, 1. pp. 25-28; Welckor, Taginuh, I. pp. 95-97: Lur.si.an, i. pp. 

5 , n. I, 253 sq. ; Milchhofer, A’xrttn -.on Athka, Erl.iut. Text. ii. p. 24 sqq.\ 
G. R. Lepsius, Griechtsche AAirmcrstudten. ]>p. 23-27. For other mentions of 
Hymettus by ancient writers see llerodotiis. vi. 137 (who ^ays that the Pela-gians 
were given lands under Hymettus a^ a rewartl fu having buiil the walls of the 
Acropolis of .-Vthens) ; Lucian. Bis aeeusatus, 8 ; ui., learomcnippus, II ; iJ., De 
mercede conductis, 35 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 'TfirjTTos. 

On the south-eastern side of the Lesser Hymettus, about two miles 
north of Fnri, there is a grotto which deseiwes mention on account of 
the inscriptions and curious antique rock-carvings which it contains. 
From the inscriptions (C. I. A. i. Xos. 425-431) we learn that a certain 
■Archedamus, a native of Thera but a citizen of the .Attic township 
Chollidae, carved the grotto and dedicated it to the Nymphs, by whom 
he believed himself to be possessed ; he also planted a garden for them. 
Other inscriptions prove that the grotto was also s.acred to the Graces, 
P.an, and Apollo Hersus. The can ings include the headless figure of a 
woman, under life-size, seated in an arm chair ; a large head of a lion ; 
and a figure of .Archedamus himself cut in relief, clad in a short tunic, 
with a mallet in his right hand and a carpenter's sejuare in his left. 
The style of the carvings is very uncouth. From the character of the 
inscriptions it is believed that they were cut shortly before 432 B.C. 
The inner grotto, .at a lower level th.an the outer one, is a circul.ar 
chamber, dimly lighted ; .stalactites h.ing from the roof, and the sides 
are fretted with fantastic incrustations. It contains a spring of very 
clear and cold water. We are told that when Plato was born his 
parents took him to Hymettus, wishing to offer sacrifices there on his 
behalf to Pan, the Nymphs, and .Apollo (Olympiodorus, in BtograpJn 
Graoci, ed. Westermann, p. 3S2, cp. p. 300). .As the grotto described 
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above was sacred to Pan, the Nymphs, and Apollo, some have supposed 
that it may have been to this very grotto that the parents of Plato came 
with him to offer sacrifice. It was on this occasion that the bees of 
Hymettus were said to have filled Plato’s mouth \vith honey. From the 
entrance to the cave there is a fine view of the sea and the indented 
coast with its capes and rocky islands. The fragrance of the surround- 
ing pine-trees adds to the pleasure of the scene. 

See Chandler, Travels in Greece, ch. 32, p. 149 sqq. ; Dodwell, Tetir, i. pp. 
550-55S (with a view of the interior of the cave) ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 57-59 ; 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, ch. 25, pp. 165-172 ; F. G. Welcker, Tagebiich, 
I. p. 147 ; L. Ross, Wanderungen, 2. pp. 74-76 ; Vischer, Erinnertmgen und 
Eindrucke, pp. 59-61 ; Bursian, Geogr. 1. p. 35S sq. ; Curtins und Kaupert, Atlas 
von Athen, p. 30, with pi. viii. ; Baedeker, p. 138 ; Guide-Joanne, I. p. 194; A. 
Milchhdfer, Karlen von Attika, Erlaut. Text, iii.-vi. p. 16 sq. 

32 . I. the land of the Alazones. The Alazones were a 
Scythian tribe in the south of Russia, near the mouth of the Hypanis 
(the Bug). Unlike most of the Scythians, who were nomads, the 
Alazones were a settled people, living by agriculture. They grew 
wheat, onions, garlic, lentils, and millet. See Herodotus, iv. 17 and 52. 
Cp. Strabo, xii. p. 550; Valerius Flaccus, vi. loi ; Stephanus Byzan- 
tius, s.v. ’AA.a('(ov. Apparently no ancient writer e.xcept Pausanias 
speaks of the bees of the Alazones. Herodotus mentions a story (v. 
10) that the country north of the Danube was impassable on account of 
the swarms of bees. Cp. Aelian, Nat. An. ii. 53. 

32 . 2. Hymettian Zeus Showery Zeus. The worship of 

Hymettian Zeus in Attica is mentioned also by Hesychius {s.v. 
‘Y/tt/TTios). There was an altar of Zeus on the top of Hymettus 
{Etymol. Magnum, p. 352 s.v. ’EiraKptos Zeus). It may have been 
identical with the altar of Showery Zeus here mentioned by Pausanias. 
There was a propriety in worshipping Showery Zeus on Htunettus, since 
clouds resting on Hjnnettus were signs of rain (see above, p. 425)- 
Athenian prayer for rain was this : “ Rain, rain, O dear Zeus, on the 
comland of the Athenians and on the plains” (Marcus Antoninus, v. 7). 
Cp. Paus. i. 24. 3; ii, 19. 8; ii. 25. 10; viii. 38. 34; ix. 39. 4 - 
Cos there was a religious society, the members of which went in proces- 
sion and offered sacrifices on an altar of Rainy Zeus, when rain was 
wanted (see the inscription No. 45 in O. Liiders’s Die dionysischen 
Kilns tier, p. 165 sq. ; Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos 
(Oxford, 1891), No. 382) At Rome in time of drought women went 
in procession with bare feet and dishevelled hair to the Capitol, praying 
to Jupiter for rain (Petronius, 44 ; Tertullian, Apologeticus, 40). 

32 . 2. On Paxnes is sin altar of Sigu-giving Zeus etc. On 

the top of Mt. Pames there was an altar of Zeus {Etymol. Magnum, p. 
352, s.v. ’EiraKpios Zeis), which may have been either the altar of Sign- 
giving Zeus or the other altar of Zeus mentioned by Pausanias. It may 
be conjectured that the altar of Sign-giving Zeus stood on the top of the 
peak of Pames which was anciently called Harma (now Mt. Paganta), 
since that was the peak on which the augurs fi.xed their eyes when 
looking for the flash of lightning which was the sign for sending the 
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sacrifice to Delphi (Strabo, ix. p. 404 ; see above, p. 422). In winter, 
at the time of the setting of the Pleiades, if lightning was observed to 
flash on the summits of Fames, Pentelicus, and Hymettus, it was the 
precursor of a heavy storm ; but if the lightning « as seen on Fames 
only, it was a sign of fair weather (Theophrastus, De signis tempcstatum^ 
iii. 43). Again, if in winter, with a north wind blowing, the peaks of 
Fames above Phyle and westward were capped w ith clouds, it foretold a 
storm (Theophrastus, op. cit. iii. 47). Aristophanes represents his 
chorus of Clouds coming down from Mt. Fames {Clouds., 324 ry.), and 
retiring to it in anger (Photius, Le.xicon, s.'o. Ildpi’i]<s : the passage quoted 
by Photius is not in the extant copies of Aristophanes). .-\n inscription 
found at Markopotilo, to the east of Hymettus, mentions a sanctuary of 
Pamessian .Apollo (C. /. A. ii. No. 609 ; L. Ross, Douen. p. v.) Par- 
nessian Apollo is probably the .Apollo of Mt. Parnes, the adjective Par- 
nessian being equivalent to Pamethian (cp. .Aristophanes, Acharnians, 
348). Fames appears to have been only another form of the name 
Parnassus (cp. Timaeus, Lexicon, s.v. Ilapi'i/o-ds). Hence we see wh\- 
lightning on Mt. Parnes, where .Apollo was worshipped, should ha\e 
been a signal for sending a sacrifice to the same god in his home on the 
slopes of Parnassus. 

32 . 2. a small mountain called Anchesmus. This mountain, 
mentioned by no other ancient writer, is probably the low chain of bare 
rocky heights now called Toitrko-l’ouni {‘■'\\\\V% hill'), which extends 
northward from .Athens in the direction of Cephisia, dividing this por- 
tion of the Athenian plain into an eastern and a western section. The 
southern termination of the chain, though partially separated from it by 
a hollow, is the conical, rocky hill which towers steeply at the back 
(north-east side) of .Athens, forming an imposing^ and striking feature in 
the view of the city. This conical hill, now crowned by a small chapel 
of St. George, is the ancient Lycabettus. Its summit (910 feet above 
the sea) is reached from the south side by a winding path and, m the 
upper part of the ascent, steps cut out in the rock. There are now- 
huge quarries on the north and west slopes of the hill. That this con- 
spicuous hill which dominates .Athens on the north-east was Lycabettus 
can be shown by a variety of evidence. Lt'Cabettus was on the side of 
Athens opposite to the Pn)-x (Pl.ato, Critias, p. 112a); and since the 
Pnyx was on the south-west side of .Athens, it follows that Lycabettus 
was on the north-east. Again, it is said that .Athena fetched Lycabettus 
from Pallene, intending to make it a bulwark of the .Acropolis ; but that 
being surprised by the evil tidings brought her by the crow (see note 
on i. 18. 2) she dropped the mountain on the spot where it has ever 
since remained (.Antigonus, Histo?-. Mirab. 12, where the true reading^ 
would seem to be TlaXX-qvpv, not IleAAip'iyi-, as printed in Westermann's 
edition). Now Pallene was north-east of .Athens, on the direct road to 
Marathon (Herodotus, i. 62 ; .Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 1 5 ; 
Schol. on .Aristophanes, Acharn. 234 ; .A. Milchhbfer, in Berliner pliilo- 
log. Wochenschrift, 12 (1892), pp. 2 sqq., 29 sq., 34 sqq.) \ hence 
Lycabettus must also have been to the north-east of .Athens, between 
Pallene and the capital. Again, .Aristophanes represented the chorus of 
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Clouds as retiring in dudgeon by way of Lycabettus to Mt. Fames 
(Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Ildpvi;?) ; hence Lycabettus must have been a hill 
between Athens and Mt. Fames, which agrees fairly with the position of 
the conical hill at the back of Athens. Again, we are told that Proclus 
was buried “in the more easterly suburbs of the city, near Lycabettus” 
(Marinus, Life of Proclus, 36). Again, Lycabettus was dry (Xenophon, 
Oeconom. 19), and so barren that it was valueless (Plato, Eryxias, p. 
400 b), and it was used either as an observatorj' or as an astronomical 
gnomon by the astronomer Phaenus in determining the solstices (Theo- 
phrastus, De signis phiviarum, i. 4). All these statements fit so well 
with the character and situation of the hill now crowned by the chapel 
of St. George that we need not hesitate to identify it with Lycabettus. 
If Lycabettus was regarded as forming part of the ridge of Anchesmus 
( Tourko- Vouni), the image of Anchesmian Zeus mentioned by Pausanias 
may have stood on the site of the chapel of St. George. When Statius 
spoke of Lycabettus being suited for the growth of olives (Tkeb. xii. 621), 
he may have referred to the lower slopes of the hill, where olives still 
grow. 

See Dodwell, Tour, i. pp. 514-516; Leake, Athens, i. pp. 204-21 1 ; Ch. 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, pp. 46-50 ; Bursian, Geogr. I. p. 255 sq. ; A. 
Milchhdfer, Karten von Attika, Erlaut. Text, li. p. 19 ; P. Kastromenos, Demen, 
p. 24 sq. ; Baedeker,® p. 108 sq. 

In his account of the Attic mountains Pausanias has omitted to 
notice a range which, though of no great height, has an important place 
in Attic topography. This is Mt. Aegaleus, a chain of bare and barren 
hills which, beginning near the south-west foot of Mt. Fames, extends in 
a south-westerly direction to the strait of Salamis. It forms the western 
boundary of the Athenian plain, dividing it from the Thriasian plain (the 
district of Eleusis) on the west. On the north this range of hills is 
divided from Mt. Fames by the valley through which the railway from 
Athens to Eleusis and Megara now runs. In antiquity this valley was 
crossed from north to south by a fortification - wall which connected 
Mt. Fames with Mt. Aegaleus. This wall is still well preseiwed in 
places. It is 7 feet high and 5 J feet thick ; the masonry is very rude, 
but the facing is constmcted of more regular stones. The top of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the Thriasian plain on 
the west ; access to it from the rear was by a succession of sloping 
ramps or buttresses. There are narrow openings in the wall at unequal 
inten-als. The range of Mt. Aegaleus is crossed about its middle point 
by the low pass of Daphni, over which the Sacred Way went from Athens 
to Eleusis. The highest point of the range, situated to the south of the 
pass of Daphni, is only 467.6 metres (1534 feet) high. The whole 
chain is nearly as sterile as Hymettus. It consists of bare rocks of 
reddish-grey limestone, thinly wooded in places with stunted pine- 
trees and shrubs. The low hills which make up the chain are inter- 
sected by glens and gullies. They were probably more fruitful in 
antiquity ; for on their slopes (especially on the eastern and southern 
sides of the range) are many remains of terrace walls built to retain the 
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soil and still testifying to the assiduity with which the barren soil of 
Attica was cultivated by the peasantry of old. 

The ancient name of the range from its northern to its southern 
extremity seems to have been Aegaleus. This is shown by the com- 
bined evidence of Herodotus and Thucydides. Herodotus tells us 
(viii. 90) that Xerxes witnessed the battle of Salamis “ sitting at the 
foot of the mountain which is opposite Salamis and is called .\egaleus.” 
As the battle of Salamis was fought in the straits which divide the east 
end of the island of Salamis from the mainland, Herodotus’s statement 
implies that the chain of hills already described, which ends at the strait 
of Salamis, was called Aegaleus, or at least that its southern extremity 
was so called. Again, Thucydides says (ii. ig) that in 431 n.c. the 
Peloponnesian army under king Archidamus invaded .\ttica, devastated 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, routed the Athenian cavalry at the 
Rhiti, and then, keeping Mt. Aegaleus on their right hand, marched 
through Cropia to .‘\chamae, where they encamped. .\s the Rhiti are 
situated at the western end of the pass of Daphiti (see note on i, 38, i), 
it has been supposed by Leake and others that .A.rchidamus, after defeat- 
ing the Athenian cavalry at the Rhiti, crossed by the pass of Daphni into 
the Athenian plain, and then turning northward skirted the eastern foot 
of the hills which bound the .Athenian plain on the west until he reached 
Achamae. On this interpretation of Thucydides the name .Aegaleus 
must have designated not the whole chain of hills which bounds the 
plain of -Athens on the west, but only the southern half of it, which 
reaches from the pass of Daphni to the straits of Salamis, and which 
Archidamus would have on his right in crossing the pass of Daphni. 
This interpretation seems, however, irreconcileable witli Thucydides’s 
narrative. Thucydides says (ii. 20) that in this invasion .A.rchidamus 
did not descend into the plain, i.e. into the plain of Athens. But if he 
had crossed by the pass of Daphni he would ha\e found himself at its 
eastern extremity in the heart of the -Athenian pl.ain. Further, Thucy- 
dides observes (li. 21) that so long as the Peloponnesian army was at 
Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, the .Athenians hoped that it would 
approach no nearer ; but w hen they saw the army at .Acharnae, sixty 
Greek furlongs (7 miles) from .Athens, ravaging the country, there was a 
great outburst of popular indignation ; the w hole city was in an uproar, 
and Pericles was assailed by a storm of obloquy for refusing to march 
out and give battle to the enemy. This plainly implies that the Pelopon- 
nesian army first came in sight at Acharnae, 7 miles from -Athens. But 
if it had crossed by the pass of Daphni. it would ha\-e been seen from 
Athens defiling down that pass at a distance of about 4 miles only. 
Moreover, Archidamus’s object, as Thucydides explains, was not to 
approach -Athens or to ravage the countrx’ immediately around it, but by 
laying waste the district of Acharnae to goad the .Athenians (among 
whom there were 3000 Achamian infantry) into marching’ thither and 
giving him battle there. He calculated, no doubt, on defeating them in 
the open and then intercepting their retreat with his cavalry before they 
could regain -Athens. If this plan should fail by the obstinate refusal 
of the Athenians to come out and fight, then -Archidamus reckoned 
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(Thucydides tells us) on being able, in a subsequent inv'asion, to ravage 
with greater impunity the Athenian plain and to approach the walls of 
Athens ; for the Achamians, having lost their all through the ravages of 
the previous invasion, would not be eager to make a sally. Clearly 
Archidamus was unwilling at first to risk a battle in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Athens, where his troops might have been entangled 
and cut up in the suburbs, and where the Athenians, in case of a reverse, 
could have immediately retreated within the walls. But if Archidamus 
had come down into the Athenian plain by the pass of Daphni, he would 
manifestly have exposed himself to the risk of being attacked, and of 
having to fight, under these disadvantages. What happened, then, was 
this. After the engagement at the Rhiti, the beaten Athenian cavalry' 
fell back over the pass of Dapkni as the nearest road to Athens ; but 
Archidamus, instead of pursuing them, marched north along the western 
foot of the hills till he reached the valley which div'ides those hills from Mt. 
Fames. Through this valley (the valley through which the railway to 
Eleusis now runs) he marched eastward, debouching on the plain at 
Achamae, where he encamped and where he first came in sight of Athens. 
From this interpretation of Thucydides’s narrative, which alone seems to fit 
the facts, it follows (i) that the whole chain of hills which Archidamus 
skirted on his right hand till he reached Acharnae was called Aegaleus ; 
and (2) that Cropia, through which he passed on this march, was on the 
western or northern, not on the eastern, side of the hills. Both these 
inferences are confirmed by the other evidence which goes to show that 
Cropia was to the west of these hills (Milchhofer, ‘ Die Demenordnung 
des Kleisthenes,’ p. 20). 

Thus with regard to the chain of hills which bounds the Athenian 
plain on the west, we learn from Herodotus that its southern, and from 
Thucydides that its northern, portion was called Aegaleus. Hence we 
infer that Aegaleus was the name of the whole range. It would seem, 
however, that its southern portion or one of its heights bore a special 
name. For Strabo says (ix. p. 395) that the mountain which rises 
beside the strait of Salamis was called Corydallus, and that there was 
here a township of the same name. With this it agrees that Theseus 
on his way from Eleusis to Athens was said to have slain Procrustes 
“who dwelt in Corydallus” (Diodorus, iv. 59). Thus Corydallus w'ould 
seem to have been a special name applied to the southern part of Mt. 
Aegaleus ; probably it was originally the name of the township only, and 
was afterwards extended to the hill on which the tow-nship stood. Prof. 
Milchhofer points out that the name Aegaleus is used only by early, and 
the name Corydallus only by late writers ; from which he infers that 
Aegaleus was the old name, and Corydallus the later name, for the whole 
chain of hills. This is perhaps the correct view. The site of the town- 
ship of Corydallus is probably' marked, as Prof. Milchhofer believes, by 
the remains now called P alaco-Kastro or Palaeochora ly'ing in a hollow 
among the hills, a good deal nearer to the strait of Salamis than to the 
pass of Daphm. The exact spot from which Xerxes witnessed the battle 
of Salamis cannot be fi.xed with certainty. Aeschylus says {Persae, 466 
sq.) that it vv'as a high hill or eminence (d;(0os) near the sea ; and 
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Phanodemus, quoted by Plutarch {Thcmistodcs, 13), says that it was 
above the sanctuary of Hercules, at the point where the island of Salamis 
is divided from the mainland by a narrow strait. The spot may have 
been either one of the most southerly heights of Mt. .-\eyaleus or (as has 
been suggested) the little rocky promontory called Kcratopyrgos which 
projects into the bay from the foot of Mt. Aegaleus. The promontoiy 
takes its name from a \’enetian tower {piirgos) by w hich it is surmounted. 

See Dodwell, Tour, I. pp. 50S-513 ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 2, 36*7., 49, 143 
sq. ; L. Ross, ITanJentnyen, 2. p. 94 sq. ; VLcher, Ertnnerunqtu unJ Eina'mihe, 
p. 93; Fr. Lenormant, La J'o/e Sair/e, pp. 425 sqq., 474 jy./. ; lluiM.an, 1. 

p. 252 sq. ; Baedeker,' p. I15 ; A. Milchhofer, Kaoten z'on Attiha, Lrlaiit, I ext, 
ii. pp. 10 sqq., 46. For other mentions of Aegaleas by .ancient writers see Stalius, 
Thcb. xii. 620 (who speaks of it as well wooded) ; bchol, tin So[)h()cles, UeJ. Col. 
1059. For other mentions of Corydallus, see Theophrastus, quoted by Athenacus, 
ix. p. 390 a b ; Aelian, Nat. An. iii. 35. 

32. 3. Marathon. Marathon was a member of an ancient con- 
federacy called the Tetrapolis, which, as the name Tetrapolis (‘four 
cities ’) implies, included four towns, namely Marathon. Oenoe, Probalin- 
thus, and Tricorythus or Tricorynthus, as the name is also spelt (.Strabo, 
viii. p. 3S3 ; Stephanus Piyzantius, s.z'. Tcrpu'-oAis ; cp. Plutarch, Theseus, 
14 ; Diodorus, iv, 57). These four towns, of which Marathon was 
perhaps the chief (cp. Plutarch, l.c.), were said to have been founded 
by Xuthus, son of Deucalion ; he had married a daughter of Erechtheus 
(Strabo, l.c.') The league existed till Theseus merged tlic petty com- 
munities of Athens in a single state (Strabo, ix. p. 397) ; but for purposes 
of religion it surviv ed into classical times, as we learn from an inscription 
of the fourth centuiy E.C., which contains a dedication to Dionysus by 
the Tetrapolitans {C. I. A. ii. No. 1324; Dittenberger, Syllogc htscr. 
Graee. No. 304). Three of the towns of the league were situated on 
the east coast of . •Attica between Prasiae on the south and Rhamnus on 
the north ; they stood in the following order from south to north : 
Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus (Strabo. i\. p. 399). The fourth 
town, Oenoe, stood very near the others, but a little inland, as we shall 
see presently. Philochorus wrote a work on the Tetrapolis (Schol. on 
Sophocles, Oetf. Col. 1047). Marathon contained a sanctuaiy of the 
Delian .Apollo in which sacrifices were offered and omens taken when 
the sacred embassy was annually despatched to Delos (Schol. on 
Sophocles, l.c.') 

The plain of Marathon, the scene of the memorable defeat of the 
Persians by the .Athenians in 490 B.C., is a crescent-shaped stretch of 
flat land curving round the shore of a spacious bay and bounded on the 
landward side by a semicircle of steep mountains, with bare rocky sides, 
which rise abruptly from the plain. In its north-eastern corner the 
plain is terminated by a narrow rocky promonton.- running southward 
far into the sea and sheltering the bay on the north-east ; in antiquity 
this promontory was called Cynosura (‘dog's tail'), it is now called Cape 
Stomi or Cape Marathon. .At its southern end the plain is terminated 
by Mt. Agrieliki, a spur of Mt. Pentelicus, which here advances so far 
eastward as to leave only a narrow strip of fiat land between it and the 
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sea. Through this strip of flat land at the foot of Mt. Agrieliki runs 
the only carriage road which connects Marathon with Athens. The 
length of the plain of Marathon from north-east to south-west is about 
6 miles ; its breadth varies from 1 1 to 2| miles. The shore is a 
shelving, sandy beach, free from rocks and shoals, and well suited for 
the disembarkation of troops. A great swamp, covered with sharp reed- 
grass and divided from the sea by a narrow strip of sandy beach over- 
growTi with pine-trees, occupies most of the northern end of the plain. 
It never dries wholly up even in the heat of summer ; two canals con- 
structed by General Sutzos have only partially drained it. Tamarisk 
bushes grow in the dry'er parts of the marsh ; their scarlet blossoms are 
conspicuous in spring. The swamp is deepest at its western side, where 
it is separated only by a narrow passage, hardly wide enough for two 
horses to pass each other, from the steep rocky slope of Mt. Stavrokoraki. 
The ancient road which led northward from the plain of Marathon to 
Rhamnus ran along this narrow passage, between the marsh on the one 
hand and the slope of the mountain on the other. Leake noticed traces 
of ancient chariot wheels here ; and till a few years ago a long line of 
stones, a little further to the south, marked the line of the ancient road. 
At the northern end of this defile between the marsh and the mountain 
stands the modem village of Kato-Souli. About a quarter of a mile to 
the south of it, close to the road and to the foot of the mountain, are the 
deepest pools of the swamp ; they are easily distinguished by the luxuriant 
vegetation that surrounds them, the tall reeds being particularly notice- 
able. These pools, beside which cattle find green pasture in summer 
when the plains are scorched and brown with heat, are fed by powerful 
subterranean sources, the Macaria of the ancients, about which Pausanias 
tells us (§ 6) the legend of Macaria, daughter of Hercules, who gave her 
name to the spring. Strabo tells us (viii. p. 377) that the head of 
Eurystheus was cut off and buried by lolaus beside the spring Macaria, 
under the high-road, and that hence the place was called ‘ the head of 
Eurystheus.’ At Kato-Sotdi, about half-way up the slope of the hill 
which rises above the village, there are some shallow, niche-like excava- 
tions in the rock, not unlike mangers. It may have been these niches 
to which popular fancy gave the name of ‘ the mangers of the horses of 
Artaphemes ’ (§ 7 below). On its opposite (eastern) side the great 
swamp ends in a small salt-water lake, now called Drakonera, that is 
‘ the dragon-water ’ or ‘ the enchanted water.’ This lake discharges itself 
into the sea by a stream which flows exactly at the point where the 
sandy beach of the bay ends and the rocks of Cape Cynosura begin. 
Sea fish are caught in the lake, and eels in the fresh-water pools of the 
marsh. The salt lake has perhaps been formed since the time of 
Pausanias, since he describes (§ 7) only the marsh and a stream flowing 
from it into the sea. At the southern end of the plain of Marathon 
there is another, but much smaller, swamp called Vrexisa between the 
sea and the foot of Mt. Agrieliki. Its greatest breadth is about half 
a mile. It is co\ ered w'ith reedy grass and shrubs, and is separated from 
the sea by a strip of sand. The high-road to Athens runs between this 
marsh and the foot of the mountains. 
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Between these two marshes, the one on the north, the other on the 
south, the plain of Marathon is now chiefly covered with corn-fields. 
But towards its southern end there is a stretch of vineyards mixed 
with olives and fruit-trees and dotted with a few pines and cypresses. 
Further north, an isolated oak-tree rising here and there, and a green 
belt of currant-plantations stretching from the foot of the hills to the 
shore of the bay, break the uniformity of the endless corn-fields. The 
plain is uninhabited. The villages lie at the foot of the mountains or in 
the neighbouring glens. On a still autumn day, under a lowering sky, the 
wide expanse of the solitary plain presents a chilling and dreary aspect. 
Not a living creature is to be seen, except perhaps a few peasants in the 
distance ploughing^ with teams of slow-paced o.xen. 

In this vast sweep of level ground the eye is caught by a single 
solitary- object rising conspicuously above it. This is the famous mound, 
now called Soros, which co\’ers the remains of the .Athenians who fell in 
the battle. It rises from the plain a mile from the foot of the hills, half 
a mile from the sea, and about three-quarters of a mile north of the 
marsh of Vrexisa. It is a conical mound of light, reddish mould, about 
30 feet high and 200 paces in circumference. Its top has been some- 
what flattened by excavations ; its sides are overgrown with low brush- 
wood. A wild pear-tree grows at its foot. In .April-June 1890 the 
mound was excavated under the superintendence of Mr. Staes for the 
Greek Government. Trenches were cut into the mound, and at the 
depth of about 9 feet below the present surface of the plain there «as 
found an artificial floor, constructed of sand and other materials, about 
85 feet long and 20 feet broad. On this floor there rested a layer, 2 to 
10 centimetres (about i to 4 inches) thick, composed of ashes, charcoal, 
and human bones, charred by fire and mouldering away with damp. 
Mixed with this layer of ashes and bones were about thirty earthenware 
vases of the shape called kkutlwi, most of them broken in pieces. These 
vases are painted in the common black-figured style ; the subjects repre- 
sented are generally chariots, but in some cases horsemen and foot- 
soldiers. Besides these vases there was found a long-necked amphora 
adorned with friezes of beasts and monsters in the oriental style, and a 
winged figure of the oriental Artemis ; and another two-handled vase of 
reddish-brown clay, with decorations somewhat in the Mycenaean style, 
was found to contain charred bones, perhaps those of a general. Further 
e.xcavations made in the following year (1891) laid bare a sacrificial pit 
or trench about 30 feet long and 3 feet wide, extending diagonally under 
the mound from north to south. This trench is cased with burnt bricks 
(in his report in the Mitthcihingcn ios 1893, p. 53, Mr. Staes says unburnt 
bricks, but he is doubtless wrong; the official report in the AcArfoi' 
dp\aioXoyiK6v says burnt bricks) ; and contained ashes, charcoal, and 
the bones of animals and birds, mixed with fragments of black-figured 
vases. It had originally been roofed with bricks, which had fallen in. 
The bones found in this trench are clearly those of the victims sacrificed 
to the heroic dead before the mound was heaped over their remains. 
The broken vases found in the trench may have been those which were 
used at the funeral banquet. The Greek archaeologists further dis- 
VOL. II 2 F 
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covered some vestiges which led them to believe that, even after the 
mound had been raised, sacrifices continued to be annually offered at it. 
This confirms Pausanias’s statement that the men who fell in the battle 
were worshipped as heroes by the people of Marathon. From an in- 
scription (C. I. A. ii. No. 471) we learn that the Athenian lads went to 
the tomb, laid wTeaths on it, and sacrified to the dead. The excavations 
have finally disproved the theory, broached by Prof. E. Curtius (ArcJuiolog. 
Zeitung, 1853, P- 154 ) ™ 1853 and maintained by Prof A. Milchhofer 
as late as 1889, that the mound was prehistoric and had nothing to do 
with the battle of Marathon. For the black-figured vases found with 
the bones and ashes of the dead belong to the period of the Persian 
wars ; the human remains can therefore be no other than those of the 
192 Athenians who fell at Marathon (Herodotus, vi. 117). Prof 
Curtius’s erroneous theory was apparently countenanced by some imper- 
fect excavations made by Dr. Schliemann in 1884. iMany bronze 
arrow-heads, about an inch long and pierced with a round hole at the 
top for the reception of the shaft, have been picked up at the mound ; 
also a great number of black flints, rudely chipped into shape. It has 
been conjectured that these flints are parts of the stone-headed arrows 
discharged by the Ethiopian archers in the Persian army (Herodotus, 
vii. 69). But against this opinion it has been urged that similar flints 
have been found at other ancient sites in Attica and elsewhere, especially 
in the oldest graves on many Greek islands, and have not been found at 
Thermopylae and Plataea, where, if anywhere, the stone-headed arrows 
may be supposed to have flown in showers. 

I do not know what authority Prof Mahaffy has for saying that the 
mound was once surmounted by the figure of a lion, “ which has been 
carried off, no one knows when or whither.” 

This sepulchral mound, though the most striking, is not the only 
monument of antiquity at Marathon. Scattered about the plain and in 
the glens which open off it there are remains of ancient buildings, 
collectively considerable though individually insignificant. I shall notice 
the principal of these remains in topographical order, taking first the 
ruins in the plain, and afterwards the ruins at the foot of the hills and 
in the glens. 

To the south of the marsh of Vrexisa, which terminates the plain of 
^larathon on the south, a large slab of Pentelic marble has been found 
close to the high-road, on the side of the sea. Inscribed on this slab are 
the names of two men, Elpines and Eunicus, who belonged to the town- 
ship of Probalinthus (C. /. A. ii. No. 2507 ; Bulletin de Corr. Hel- 
lenique, 3 (1879), P- 200 sg.) This inscription makes it probable that 
Probalinthus, which is known from Strabo (ix. p. 399) to have been 
situated on the coast immediately to the south of Marathon, was some- 
where in this neighbourhood. Some ancient tombs were found at the 
same place. 

In the swamp of Vrexisa itself there is a small island called A’isi 
near its eastern edge, close to the sea, which is covered with ancient 
ruins. Leake saw here “ several cippi or sepulchral columns standing 
in a certain regular order, together with the remains of a sarcophagus. 
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the frag-ments of a female statue seated in a chair, some shafts of 
columns, and a Corinthian architrave.” In the south-eastern corner of 
the island are what seem to be the quadrangular foundations of a marble 
edifice. H. G. Lolling' remarked some unduted columns of white and 
coloured marble lying about in the island or standing upright, thoug^h 
not in their original positions. Here too were discovered, towards the 
close of last century, a quantity of Roman coins, and highly finished 
busts of Socrates, Lucius \’erus, Marcus Aurelius, and a fourth bust 
conjectured to be that of Herodes Atticus. It has been plausibly sug- 
gested that all these remains mark the site of the family tombs of 
Herodes Atticus, who belonged to Marathon, was warmly attached to 
the place, lixed much at it, and dying there desired to be buried on the 
spot. His wishes, however, were disregarded. The Athenians, grateful 
for the many splendid edifices with which he had adorned their city, 
took forcible possession of his body and carried it to Athens, where they 
buried it at the Panathenaic stadium (see Philostratus, Li/. Soph. ii. i. 
30 and 37 ; and note on i. 19. 6). Others have conjectured that 
Herodes .-Atticus had his villa on this island, or that a temple of -A.thena 
Hellotis {i.e. ‘ .A.thena of the Marsh ’) stood on it ; for we are told that 
Athena Hellotis had a shrine at the Marathonian marsh (Schol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 56 ; EtyDiol. May;iium, p. 332, s.v. 'EAAcur/s). 
But the shrine may have been beside the great marsh at the northern 
end of the plain. 

-At a place called I'alaria in the plain, a little to the north of the 
marsh of J'n’xisa, there are considerable remains of antiquity, especially 
the foundations of a tolerably large oblong building with remains of 
columns and some pieces of architectural ornaments of the Ionic 
order. 

In the plain about 600 yards north of the great sepulchral mound 
at a spot called Pyrgo (‘tower’), marked by some cypresses, there are 
the foundations of a quadrang'ular building lying in a direction from 
north-west to south-east and measuring about twelve paces long by eight 
paces broad. On these foundations there stood till a few years ago 
some remains of walls constructed of large well-hewn blocks of Pentelic 
marble, which were preserx ed to a height of several courses. But in 
1S90 the Greek archaeologists found th.at these marble blocks had been 
removed, and that the foundations were constructed of bricks and 
mortar (AcAtioj' dp^aLoXoyiKov, 1S90, p. 65). Hence the building was 
probably of Roman date ; it cannot have been, as archaeologists had 
previously conjectured, either the Greek trophy or the tomb of Aliltiades, 
both of which are mentioned by Pausanias (.!i.^ 4 and 5). .A little to 
the west of Pyrgo a flood, which happened not long before Leake’s last 
visit to Marathon, laid bare " the foundations of some houses, together 
with several vases of ancient fabric and very large dimensions, which 
had been sunk in the ground.” 

A good deal to the north-east of Pyrgo, at a place in the plain called 
Chain, xvhere there is a chapel of the Panagia Misoporitissa, about half- 
way between the sea and the hills and half a mile south of the g'reat 
swamp, may be seen the remains of a building of Hymettian (.') marble. 
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about thirteen paces long by nine paces wide. On its north side lies an 
Ionic capital of Pentelic marble. 

Further, two inscriptions containing dedications to Dionysus have 
been found in the plain of Marathon. One of them, which has already 
been referred to (p. 431), contains a dedication to Dionysus by the 
Tetrapolitans with the names of the four priests who offered sacrifices, 
one from each of the four towns of the Tetrapolis. This inscription is 
carved on a quadrangular block of Pentelic marble and dates from the 
middle of the fourth centur>' B.C. It was found at a place called 
Divaliaki in the plain, about twenty-fi\e minutes south-east of the 
village of Bei (C. /. A. ii. No. 1324 ; Mittheil. d. arch. List, in Athen, 
3 (1878), pp. 259-264; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 304). 
The other inscription, containing a dedication to Dionysus by a 
certain Polydeucion, was found in a vineyard 80 or 90 yards south-east 
of Pyrgo ; it is engraved on a cubical block of white marble (^Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 10 (1885), p. 279). This Polydeucion 
may have been one of the three favourite pupils of Herodes Atticus 
(Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. i. 24; see below). These inscriptions 
prove that there was a sanctuary of Dionysus which the members of the 
four townships (the Tetrapolis) revered in common. Its site is perhaps 
marked by the ruins of a chapel containing many ancient blocks, about 
100 yards east of the spot where the second inscription was found 
{^Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 10 (1885), p. 279). Beside the 
sanctuary of Dionysus at Marathon there was a grave of a certain 
Aristoinachus, who was worshipped by the people under the title of 
‘the Hero Physician’ (BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, p. 262, line 16 sqq. ; 
cp. American Journal of Philology, i (1880), p. 58 sq.) 

So much for the remains of antiquity in the plain. We now retrace 
our steps southward and follow' the line of mountains which bounds the 
plain on the west, noticing the chief ruins which lie at the foot of the 
hills and in the neighbouring glens. 

At the south-west comer of the plain the small village of Vrana 
occupies a commanding situation. Backed by wooded mountains it 
stands on a height at the mouth of a wild and romantic glen. From 
this glen issues the torrent of Rapentosa, which takes its name from a 
deserted and partly ruinous village higher up the glen, and winding 
round the southern foot of the hill of Vrana in a deep stony bed forms 
a natural fortification to the place on three sides. On the height above 
the village stands, close to the edge of the ravine and surrounded by 
cypresses and pine-trees, the church of St. George. Here there are 
some pieces of columns, and the tombstone of a certain Archippe, 
daughter of Calleus, a man of Rhamnus. The tombstone is of Pentelic 
marble, and is adorned with a graceful relief representing a young 
woman holding in her left hand a small funeral urn, to which an elderly 
man, standing opposite her, is pointing (Le Bas, Voyage Archcologique, 
Mon. fig. 77 ; Rangabe, Antiquites Hellcniques, No. 1614 ; Kouma- 
noudes, ’ATriK-iys i—iypa(f>al iiriTviijiwi, No. 1086 ; C. I. A. ii. No. 
2523). Lower down the hill than the church, but above the village, is 
a deserted monastery. Bursian conjectured that church and monastery 
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occupy the site of the precinct of Hercules, within which the Athenians 
bivouacked for some days before the battle of Marathon (Herodotus, vi. 
lo8 and 1 16). 

In the plain a little to the east of Vra>ia are six or se\ en sepulchral 
mounds, situated on the right (south) bank of the torrent. Again, about 
half a mile to the south-east of Vrtina, the chapel of St. Demetrius 
stands on an ancient terrace in a cleft at the foot of Mt. A^^richki. On 
the hill above the chapel is a platform bounded by supporting walls and 
affording a view over the whole plain of Marathon. Other terraces, 
divided by walls, may be traced below the chapel of St. Demetrius, 
descending into the plain. L. Ross appears to have found this site 
covered with ancient blocks of marble. Prof A. Milchhofer believes 
that the precinct of Hercules, within which the Athenians encamped, 
was here. 

To the north of I’rana the valley of Avloita extends for about a mile 
in a north-westerly direction, between the steep fir-clad slopes of Mt. 
Aphonsmos on the west and the rugged flat-topped Mt. Kotroni on the 
east. The valley has a uniform breadth of about a cjuarter of a mile 
and its bottom is good corn-land, though the \ale is quite waterless. 
H. G. Lolling conjectured that the precinct of Hercules and the Athenian 
camp may have been in this valley. At the head of the valley a gently 
rising pass leads north into the much longer and more spacious t alley 
of MaratJwna. In this pass, at the head of the valley o{ Avloia, there 
are some remains of an ancient gate. The gate stands c.xactly in the 
hollow through which the ancient road led from the valley of Ai'lona 
over the pass to the valley oi Mariit/:o?ia. It seems to hate been con- 
nected with the foundations of a wall rudely constructed of limestone 
blocks, which can be traced for a circumference of near three miles, 
enclosing the stony and barren ground of the pass, as well as the slopes 
of the hills on either side to a certain height. The wall is about 5 feet 
thick and 3 feet high. The gate opening into this enclosure, so far as 
its foundations can be distinguished among the rank underwood, was 
about fifteen paces wide from east to west and six paces deep. The 
core of the masonry consists of stones bonded with mortar ; but some 
marble blocks seem to show that the gate was cased with marble, at 
least on its southern facade. An inscription, which has now disappeared, 
was carved on the gate to this effect ; “The Gate of Immortal L’nani- 
mity. The place which you enter belongs to Herodes (C. /. A. 
iii. No. 403 ; Koumanoudes, ’ATTiKvjs cTrtrr/r/iiot', No. 2577). 

The remains of two life-size statues m.ay still be seen at the gate. They 
represent two male figures clad in long rohes and seated in chairs, one 
of which is adorned with griffins carved in relief The remains of a 
third statue were \ isible down to the middle of the present century, but 
have since disappeared (see Le lias, Tovti^v An/tiolo^iqiic, Mon. fig. 
90). The Herodes mentioned in the inscription on the gate was doubt- 
less Herodes Atticus ; and the three statues may, as Leake conjectured, 
have represented his three favourite pupils, Achilles, Pollux (Poh dcuces), 
and Memnon. For Philostratus tells us { I’lt. Scp/i. 11. i. 24) that 
Herodes Atticus mourned their untimely deaths as if they had been 
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his sons, and set up statues of them in the character of hunters in 
woods and fields and beside springs, with inscriptions invoking curses 
on any one who should mutilate or remove them (cp. Lucian, De7nonax, 
24 and 33). A number of inscriptions in honour of one of these young 
men, Pollux (called in the inscriptions Polydeucion), have been found in 
various parts of Attica {C. I. A. iii. Nos. 810, 81 1, 813-818 ; Kouma- 
noudes, ’Att. eTriyp. iiriTvpfi. Nos. 2568, 2570-2576). One inscription, 
found at Cephisia and now at Oxford, begins «Tth the mention of “ the 
hero Polydeucion,” and contains the imprecations mentioned by Philo- 
stratus (C. I. A. iii. No. 1418 ; Koumanoudes, op. cit. No. 2569). The 
pompous title of the gate (‘Gate of Immortal Unanimity’) marks the 
decline of good taste. At the present day the whole enclosure is called 
by the peasants ‘ the Old Wife’s Sheepfold ’ (1) paySpa t/Js ypai'as), 
because they take one of the statues to be that of a woman who had 
large flocks of sheep and goats, but was turned into a stone for jeering 
at Martis (a personification of the month of March). (Chandler and 
Le Bas also took one of the statues to represent a woman.) 

To the north of the valley of Avlona a more spacious valley opens 
out into the plain of Marathon. Down the valley flows a stream (the 
ancient Charadra), which rises far to the north-west at the foot of Mt. 
Pames and traverses in its course the whole of the mountainous district 
of northern Attica. Between the hill of Siavrokoraki on the north-east 
and Kotroni on the south-west, the Charadra enters the plain of 
Marathon and crosses it about its middle point, flowing in a broad and 
deeply channelled bed, filled with pebbles and boulders, which testifies to 
the violence with which still as of old the stream comes down in flood 
(see Zenobius, v. 29 ; Apostolius, xii. 50 ; Suidas, s.vv. Olvaioi and 
Olyor] ; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Olvaioi). It not unfrequently overflows 
its banks and lays waste the neighbouring fields. At the point where 
the Charadra enters the plain, the village of Bet stands high on the left 
(north) bank of the stream, at the foot of Mt. Siavrokoraki. Opposite 
Bei, on the right bank of the river, are the ruins of Seferi, a village 
which was destroyed a good many years ago by a flood. About three 
quarters of a mile further up the valley is the chief place of the whole 
district, the village of Marathona (7 so inhabitants in 1893), prettily 
situated among well-watered gardens and orchards which skirt the left 
bank of the river. Cypresses and other tall trees render the site of the 
village conspicuous even from a distance. But though the village has 
inherited the name of the ancient Marathon, it is of comparatively recent 
origin and contains no antiquities except such as have been brought 
from the neighbouring plain. Immediately above the village, on the 
opposite (southern) bank of the stream, there are considerable traces of 
an ancient road running westward up the valley. Still higher up, the 
\alley expands into the triangular dale of Ninoi, bounded on the north 
by the steep rocky slopes of Mt. Kokkinaris or the Red Mount, so called 
from the colour of its rocks. The stream flows at the foot of these red 
slopes. On the western side of the dale are some ancient and mediaeval 
remains. Here, on a projecting spur of the hills, stands a ruined mediaeval 
or Turkish watch-tower; the walls are preserved to a considerable 
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height. To the north-east of the tower, in the bottom of the dale, is a 
Frankish church, with ancient blocks of marble and other remains, 
including pieces of unfluted columns and two large Ionic capitals with a 
base to match. West of the church a spring of clear and copious water, 
surrounded by fresh vegetation, issues from a rock in the side of the hill. 
It is enclosed by a semicircular foundation of large blocks of marble 
bound together with iron clamps. Many other such blocks lie scattered 
about ; some of them have fallen into the ancient basin, forcing the water 
to find its way out by a new exit a few paces to the left. The modem 
name of this place {Xinoi) appears to be a transformation of Oenoe, the 
name of the ancient township, which most probably occupied this well- 
watered dale. The fertility of Oenoe seems to have been celebrated 
(Lucian, Icaromejiippus^ 1 8). The township contained a sanctuary of 
the Pythian Apollo in which sacrifices were offered daily by the prophet 
or diviner while the sacred embassy was on its way to and from Delphi 
(Philochorus, quoted by the Scholiast on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1047). 
Oenoe was a township of the tribe .Aiantis ; there was another township 
of the same name near Eleutherae which belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thontis (Harpocration, s.v. Oi’roij). 

Before entering the dale of Oenoe, the Charadra sweeps in a great 
curve round a hill, the three sides of which descend steeply into the bed 
of the stream. This hill is the mountain of Pan mentioned by Pausanias 
(§ 7). The cave of Pan, which he has accurately described, is situated 
on the north-eastern face of the hill. Opposite it, separated only by the 
stream, are the red declivities of Mt. Kokkimiris. A steep and rocky 
ascent leads up to the cave, which lies about two-thirds up the slope. 
The entrance to the cavern is partially concealed by bushes and is not 
visible till you stand in front of it. Above it, the cliff rises perpendicu- 
larly. There are two or rather three mouths to the cave, close together 
and so low and narrow that a man can with difficulty creep through 
them. From the point where the three passages meet, the cavern 
expands, then divides into two chambers, which unite again deeper down. 
In the sides of both these large chambers there are smaller chambers of 
various sizes. The walls of all these compartments are encrusted with 
stalactites, some in the form of columns, others grouped fantastically. 
Water trickles here and there down the sides of the grotto or drips from 
the roof, forming basins in the floor. The cave is so deep and its 
entrance so narrow that the sunlight never penetrates it. Doubtless the 
stalactites on the walls and roof, and the basins in the floor, are what the 
popular fancy of the ancients called the goats and baths of Pan (§ 7). 
The distance of the cave from the village of Marathona is about a mile 
and a half. 

We now retrace our steps from the cave of Pan, and returning down 
the valley of the Charadra past the villages of ISkarathomi and Bci re- 
enter the plain of Marathon. Skirting the foot of the bare mountain of 
Starvokoraki in a north-easterly direction we traverse the narrow defile, 
already described, which runs between the mountain and the great marsh, 
and reach the village of Kato-Soiih at the northern end of the defile. 
The distance from Bei is about two and a half miles. Inscriptions found 
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at Kato-Souli prove that it occupies the site of Tricorythus (C. I. A. ii. 
Nos. 2592, 2601; Koumanoudes, ’Att. eiriyp. iTrnvfifi. No. 1192; 
Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen., 12(1887), p. 309 )- lo the garden beside 
the draw-well of the village is the inscription of one of the statues which 
Herodes Atticus erected in memory of his pupil Pollux (Polydeucion). 
It sets forth that “ Herodes dedicated here also a statue of Polydeucion, 
whom he loved as a son, because here they were wont to hunt ” (C. /. A. 
iii. No. 813 ; Koumanoudes, ’Att. kiriyp. eTiTVfi/B. No. 2569). Further, 
built into the church of St. Athanasius in the village, is a fragmentary 
inscription containing the curses which Herodes Atticus called down on 
the head of any one who should meddle with the statues of his dead 
fav'ourites (C. I. A. iii. No. 813; Koumanoudes, ’Att. iiriyp. iTrLTvpf 3 . 
No. 2563). The village lies at the foot of an eastern spur of Mt. 
Stavrokoraki. This spur must have been the acropolis of Tricorythus, 
for the ancient fortification-walls still encircle it. They consist of two 
walls or rather dykes built of stones roughly put together. The 
inner wall, now mostly ruinous, is about 5 feet thick and may be 
traced round the upper slope of the hill in a circumference of about 
460 paces. The outer wall averages about 8 feet thick. On the 
side of Mt. Stavrokoraki it approaches within a few paces of the 
inner wall, so that the two walls here run side by side. Towards 
the north, however, the outer wall descends the slope obliquely till 
it is half-way down the hill. At this level it continues to run above 
the village, but afterwards gradually ascends again. The two ring- alls 
are united by cross-walls at various points. At the south-west corner of 
the outer wall the opening of a gateway may be distinguished. Towards 
the south-east, where the hill overhangs the marsh, the lines of the walls 
are interrupted, doubtless because the stones have been removed by the 
inhabitants of Kato-Souli to build their houses with. These fortifications 
on the hill were probably intended, in part, to command the pass which 
runs between the foot of the hill and the marsh. Tricorythus was 
tormented by the mosquitoes bred in the adjoining swamp (Aristophanes, 
Lysistraia, 1032, with the Scholiast ; Suidas, s.%’. kpnris) ; and in summer 
the inhabitants of Kato-Souli are still driven by the mosquitoes and 
the miasma to the village of Epano-Souli situated among the hills to the 
north-west. 

In the plain to the north, shut in between the marsh and the hills, 
there are some remains of antiquity, especially on a rising ground a mile 
to the north-east of Kato-Souli, to the right of the road which leads to 
Rhamnus. Here there are many fragments of Pentelic marble, including 
hewn blocks and pieces of unfluted columns. Leake thought that these 
remains marked the site of Tricorythus, but Prof Milchhdfer considers 
them to be merely sepulchral. 

Thus of the four ancient townships which made up the Tetrapolis, 
the sites of two (Oenoe and Tricorythus) are identified with tolerable 
certainty. The sites of the other two (Marathon and Probalinthus) are 
less certain. -At first sight it seems natural to suppose that the village of 
Marat/io?2a has succeeded to the site as well as to the name of Marathon. 
But Leake brought forward weighty arguments against this identification. 
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The village is of comparatively recent origin ; it contains no vestiges of 
antiquity except what can be proved to have been brought from else- 
where ; it stands in the middle of a valley without any of that natural 
strength of position which is generally characteristic of ancient sites ; 
and It is distant not more than a mile and a half from Oenoe, one of the 
four towns of the Tetrapolis. On the other hand, the modern l illage of 
Vrana occupies a commanding situation which seems marked out by 
nature to be that of the chief place of the district. On the ground of 
the natural advantages of its situation, combined with the evidence of the 
ancient remains at and near Vrana, Leake concluded that this village 
stands on the site of the ancient Marathon, and his view has been 
generally accepted by subsequent topographers, particularly L. Ross, \V. 
Vischer, and Prof Milchhofer. (Bursian proposed to place Marathon 
a little to the east of Vrana, at the foot of Mt. Agrieliki.') The identifi- 
cation of Marathon with Marathona is indeed generally abandoned, even 
by H. G. Lolling, who once argued in favour of it. Probalinthus 
probably lay further south than Vrana, between the foot of Mt. Agricliki 
and the sea, as is indicated by’ the inscription found to the south of 
the marsh of Vrexisa (see above, p. 434). Lolling', however, placed 
Probalinthus at Vrana. 

There are two main routes from the plain of Marathon to Athens ; 
one of them goes by the south, the other by the north side of Mt. Pen- 
telicus. The first route leaves the plain at its southern extremity and 
passing between the foot of Mt. Agn't/ik! a.nd the marsh of Vrexisa runs 
parallel with the coast for some distance. It then turns westward and 
passing through the valley which divides the south of Mt. Pentelicus 
from the north of Hymettus enters the plain of Athens. This is by far 
the easiest road ; it is the only one which vehicles can traverse. The 
distance by this road from the great mound at .Marathon to Athens is 
about twenty-five or twenty-six miles. The other route, by the north side 
of Mt. Pentelicus, goes from Oenoe (Nino/) by a very steep and toilsome 
path to Stamata, a village in a high situation, surrounded by a few- 
barren fields, among woods of pine. In many places the path is so 
hemmed in between cliffs and precipices that there is room only for a 
single horse. Trees are rare, but the stony slopes of the mountain are 
overg’rown with shrubs of many sorts, among which the Erica arborea is 
conspicuous. In spring its masses of white blossoms perfume the whole 
air with their fragrance. About half an hour short of Stamata, at a 
point where there is a spring shaded by fine plane-trees, the path is 
joined on the left by another path, also steep and toilsome, which conies 
up from Vrana. This latter path commands a magnificent view back- 
ward down the deep ravine through which the traicller has ascended. 
On either side of the ravine rise the mountains, their precipitous sides 
covered with straggling pine-forest or evergreen copse, and terminating 
in bold peaks ; below is spread out the green expanse of the Marathon- 
ian plain, backed by the se.t and Cape Cynosura cun ing into the blue 
water with the sweep of a scimitar. Further off, bounding the prospect, 
stretches the long line of the mountains of Euboea. 

From Stamata the path skirts the north-western shoulder of Mt. 
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Pentelicus and enters Cephisia, from which there is a good high-road 
through the plain to Athens. The distance by this route from the 
mound at Marathon to .Athens is roughly about twenty-two miles. 

.A third route, intermediate between the two preceding" routes and 
shorter than either of them, goes from Trami up the wild, romantic 
ravine of Rapcntosa and crosses the southern shoulder of Mt. Pentelicus, 
the highest summit of which is left about a mile to the westward. It 
IS a rugged and precipitous path, hardly practicable even for heavy 
infantry. Within a distance of little more than nine miles the route 
ascends and descends a ridge which rises more than 2500 feet above 
the plain below. 

Clearly the first of these routes is the only road by which a large 
army with catalry and baggage-train could march. Therefore when the 
Persians landed at Marathon, under the guidance of the banished 
Athenian tyrant Hippias, who was of course familiar with the country, 
they must hate inteiuled to advance on .Athens by the southern road, 
and cousci-iuently the .Athenians must hate marched to meet them by 
the same road, for had they taken the northern route, the enemy might 
have giten them the slip, and his cat. dry might have been entering" the 
streets of .Athens (then an untt.illed town) at the time tvhen the Athcn- 
i.iiis ttere emergong from the defiles of Pentelicus on the plain of Mara- 
thon. Thus the traveller ttho drives to Marathon by the carriage road 
ni.iy feel sure that he is following" very closely the route by which the 
-Athenian aiiiiy tidt .inccd ti") the battle. 

With leg, ltd to the battle itself, the only trustworthy account of it 

w"hich has come down to us is that of Herodotus (vi. 102-117), who 

probably contersed with men who had taken part in it. It is needless 
to tell again the stor\ of the famous \ ictory which has been told and dis- 
cussed so often, especially as Herodotus's narrative does not enable us to 
determine the e.xact positions of the hostile armies before and during 
the progress of the battle. .All that may be regarded as cenain or fairly 
probable is that the Persians were posted to the north and the .Athenians 
to the south, and that m.iny of the defeated Persians were driven into the 
grc.it sw.unp at the northern end of the plain. This latter fact is not 
recorded by Herodotus, but it w"as represented in the picture of the 
battle which w.is to be seen in the Painted Colonnade at .Athens (Paus. 

1. 15. 3 ), and It Is expiessly stated by Patisanias (.^ 7 below). It is 

further re.ison.ible to suppose that the great mound, which coiers the 
lemains of the .-\thenian de.ad, w"as erecteef on the spot where the fight 
had been hottest and the .Athenians h.ad suffered most severely. 

('In iho I"i’('gr.'iphy and ancient remains of M.iralhon see Col .“ssjuire, ‘The 
plain of -Maraih.-n," m \Vali'..le'^ Mun, us relating to /"«i , London, iSiS . pp. 

J- 9 " 3 jfi 1 Chandler. 7 "; r: r j /// Cro'cc, chs 34-30, p 150 .n,’/. : Dodwell. Tour, 

2. pp 157-163: I'rokcsch von Osten, DontuiurJi’kciUn imd Ernnuriin-cii 

at!-. oUtu thu-nt. 2. p. 450 ■ 7. : Leake, At/;t/ 7 s, 2. pp, 77-103: /./ . .\c;-/’ar/r 

<u,, ,, 2 pp. 426-455, W Mare, / 07 i’/ 7 a'. i. pp. lOO-IlS: C. Finlay, ‘On 
tile battle mI" .^Iar.'.:hoil.’ 7 7 1/7:0. t 7 o/ 7 s ot Roro' /, tv ot L/tu.itii/r. 5 iStpi, 
i'P- 363-305 ." N\ or l-wofth. . I,' -,i pp 37-42: F. G. \\elcker. /ir,- ■ 

I. pp. 120-131: [.. Ross. Wii’/it’s///’.’/. 2 pp. 155-161: r/., Efi>}/ 7 ! 7 - 
7 ‘ 7 i;t/: 777! i M/tt '.. .1:1177.^01: a:/. ( 7 r/£.-/irK.ir« f. pp. 176-193; W. Vischer, Er/zi//./ - 
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und Eindrnckey pp. 71*82, S6-S9 ; BurMan, Gio^r. l. pp. 337 ' 34 i 5 
Lolling, ‘Zur Topographie von ^^arathon ,' d a?<}i. ut AtJun, i 

(1876'', pp. 67-94 ; RambUi and Studus^ y\>. 171-17S; H. llollv, 'hoi^ 

.InnAs c/t O'rcic, p{'. 227-229; I’. Kastronicnus, Remen, ]'p. 61-66; Baolckcr, 
Unt\hi:nlandd pp. 127-130; Guide-foannc, i. pp 174-179; A. Milchh<'fcr, 

‘ Antikenbericht alls Attika,’ MitiJuil. d. an/i. hi t. in ARun, 12 (1S87), pj'. 306- 
31 1 ; id., A'aitvn z.vi Aftiba, Erbint. 7 t.\t. pp. 40-54. ()fihc'C accounN 

the fullest an<l hc'-l arc ihnvc of Leake. Vischer, L"lling. au<i Milchliofi r. As to 
the e\ca\ations in the scpulchial m«>un«! see A<'\rtoi' arxaio\o'y{\.ji' iSqo pp <>5 67, 
123-132; id., 1891, I'p. 34, 67. 97 ; Ani^ii.an /<v/; , '.jf , A , r. o f 1 8oo), 

р. 365 ; Joutnal cr HtlUnu .Mndus, 12 1891 . p. 390; 13 ilS<)2-93), p. 

144; Rzrlnur philo'.o.;^. \\\\ lu n^ih) ift , 11 11891), P* 547 *>■/• • Rul.-tni di Loir. 
II, IL'ni /Hi, 15 ;^lS9i , p. 64S ; A. Ilauvttle, ‘ Le luim.lu- tie M-iratli* 'U,‘ 

Ai,i:i:'t\'‘ d'S JIi,' ion^ S.vc 2 (1802), {-p 320-335: Ik '^i\is. in 
.Mitthtd. d a>,h. hiA. lit Atihn, 18(1803). pp. 46-63, uilli pkiles 11 -v, '^ihlie- 
mann'si e\ca^atlons lu the numnil are desjciil'ed 1 >\ hnu'eli 111 /.^it An ij: jnt 
E!hnol,\'i,. 16(1884), pp. S5-88 

The battle of Marathon i>. tlHCUssetl spieially by Leake, .IfAtr. 2 pje 203- 
227; Lieut. -( leneral Joelinuts, in Journal ,'t the Ro\,i! (I,,\>,i/'hi. a! 
'Lontloii', 27 (1857), p. 16 t-,/,/ : W. WatkisV LIomI, ‘The b.ntle of Marathon.’ 
Jcnnial 0/ Ho.ltni, .S/z/./Vj, 2 ( i88l ), j>p. 380-395 : M. iHine'ker. A' hanu'.'un n 
au^ dtf LfruJi. 6r’t.c'4/( , j>p. 17-40: A. I laiueltc, in .\’7rr < .'A.* . /' i Avrv > a,: 
.IZ/o/cV/t ,Sr i, nii/l/ue', 2 (1892), jij*. 335-344 < >ther meinoiis « in the sul.jecl are 

Citeil by (,/. Dusolt, Gnii/iiSt/io 2. je 47. 

32 . 3. the names of the fallen arranged according to tribes. 

So in inscriptions containing lists, 4)t nu. n who fell in l>attlc the 
n. lines are regularly arranged act'onling to tnlx s (r'. /. A. 1. Nos. 
433’ 443' 44^"’' 447’ 45^)- eat ii tnl>c utie enrolled in a 

se|)«irate regiment, so th<it on ilic field of L.aiK- the men of the s.iine 
tribe stood and fell together. T'his is c\j>iessly s.mi to have been the 

с. ise at Maratluin (HerodotU'^. m. ill), 'i he -\tlienians no doulii justly 
considered that regiments thu^ jon^ntuted \\«uild be .inim.iied b\ a 
stnmger esprit dc LOip^ tlian legimeni-s made up of <<»n^vript^ who weie 
bound together by no tie but tliat of r<.inmon < ui/en''ht}) ( m a ^iind.ir 
principle in our country and time the '.ysiem ha^t been adopted of 
recruiting the line regiment^ fiom -.pc lal dcliK'N atul n.mnng them 
.iftcr the-c di-tnct-, m-te-ul of re'TUiting iliem mdiftereiuK from all di>- 
tnets and designating them by numbers 

32 . 4. He died subsequently et<'. The event-, which led to the 
trial and deatli of Miltiade.s arc narr.itid by Hcrodotu-. m. 132-136: 
Cornelius Nep<is, Milt:.idi\. 7 -v</. 

32 . 4. Here every night you may hear horses neighing and men 
fighting. \V. \' ischer. who slept one stormy mght at tlie wretfherl 
h.imlet of L;vr;/c? overlooking the battlehcld. -’.tys “Towards evening 
the weatlier again gicw wor.sc. Tlic r.iin poured, tire w;ml Irowied 
through the mountains and througli the roof ovethea<i, hnds of jney 
screamed, dogs bayed, and now- and then the sound of a slrot hied at 
wo]\es that were threatening the hcnL fell on our ears. Without any 
great stref'h of iin.ig ination we could picture to oui'elves how the 
an<::ents fm* icd they lieard here every niglit the snorting of horsCs and 
the tumult of battle ( iC'r;;;/VcV7///gt // nnd EindrurkL. p. 71 . It is a 
common superstition that the scenes of _.,reat battles are h.-cunted by tire 
ghosts of the slam, wh'r rise bv night to tight tlre.r battles over again. 
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There was a place in Boeotia where a battle was said to have been fought 
long ago ; a river ran by the spot, and in the roar of its waters the 
peasants fancied they heard the snorting of phantom steeds (Plutarch, 
Parallela, 7). Shepherds feeding their flocks in the plain of Troy saw- 
spectres in armour begrimed with dust or dabbled in blood ; the ghost 
of Achilles was distinguished by his stature and his gleaming arms as 
he swept by in a whirlwind (Philostratus, Heroica, iii. 18 and 26). 
After a great battle fought against Attila and the Huns under the walls 
of Rome, the ghosts of the dead are said to have appeared and fought 
for three days and nights ; the clash of their weapons was distinctly 
heard (Damascius, Vita Isidori^ 63). In Germany such stories are told 
about the battlefields of Charlemagne. At Frankenberg, where he is 
said to have defeated the Saxons in a bloody battle, and where another 
engagement took place in the Thirty Years’ War, woodmen passing over 
the battlefield on a winter night have seen the spectral armies, horse and 
foot, locked in desperate conflict (K. Lj-nker, Deiitsche Sagen und Sitten, 
p. 1 1 sq.) Legend says that Charlemagne gained a great victorj- at the 
foot of the Odenberg, but that when evening fell the mountain opened, 
and the king and his weary warriors passed into it, and the rock closed 
behind them. But at a certain time everj- seven or ever>- hundred years 
you may hear the clash of weapons in the air, the snorting of horses, and 
the trampling of hoofs ; for the army of the dead is then passing to Glis- 
born to water its horses at the spring (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,^ 2. 
p. 783). In Thuringen it is said that the ghosts of Croats and Swedes 
who were slain in a certain battle awake every year at eleven at night on 
the anniversary of the battle and fight till the clock strikes one, when 
they vanish into the earth (Grimm, op. cit. 2. p. 785). Cp. Veckenstedt, 
Die My then., Sagen und Legenden der Zamaiten, 2. p. 140 ; P. Sdbillot, 
Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute-Bretagne, l. p. 222. A similar 
superstition attaches to Neville’s Cross in England. A boy in a Sunday 
school at Durham told his teacher that “ if you walk nine times round 
the Cross, and then stoop down and lay your head on the turf, you’ll 
hear the noise of the battle and the clash of the armour ” (Henderson, 
Folklore of the Northern Counties, p. 308). Like tales are told of battle- 
fields in India {Indian Antiquary, 9 (1880), p. 80 ; North Indian Notes 
and Queries, 2 (1S92-93), No. 637 ; id., 4 (1894), No. 114)- In this 
respect the poet’s fancy resembles that of the peasant and savage. 
On the battlefield of Marengo Heine saw, through the morning mist, a 
figure in a cocked hat and a grey greatcoat passing like the wind, and 
he heard like a burst of music far away “ Allons, enfants de la patrie.” 

32. 4. they worship Hercules etc. Cp. i. i 5 - 3 - The 

sanctuary- of Hercules was one of the two most revered shrines of that 
hero in Attica ; the other was at Cynosarges (Harpocration, s.v. 'Hpd- 
K-Aeta). We have seen that the Athenians encamped in the precinct of 
Hercules at Marathon before the battle (Herodotus, vi. 108 and 116). 
Games were celebrated at Alarathon in honour of Hercules ; the prizes 
were silver cups (Pindar, Olymp. ix. 134 sqq. with the Scholiast). 

32. 5 . Echetlaeus. Cp. i. 15 . 3, where he is called Echetlus. On 
similar stories of succour given by phantom warriors see x. 33. 2 note. 
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32. 5 . I could find no grave. It has been suggested that the 
six or seven sepulchral mounds in the plain a little to the east of the 
village of Vrana (see above, p. 437) may mark the graves of the 
Persians. Pausanias seems to have overlooked these mounds. 

32. 6. a spring called Macaria etc. See above, p. 432. Some 
writers, taking into consideration the worship of Hercules at Marathon 
and the legend that Macaria was his daughter, have supposed that the 
name Macaria is a form of the Phoenician Makar or Melcarth, the 
Phoenician deity whom the Greeks identified with Hercules ; and in the 
legend of Macaria’s heroic suicide Movers found a reminiscence of the 
Phoenician custom of sacrificing maidens. See Movers, Die Phocnizic>\ 
I. p. 417 sqq. ; J. Olshausen, in Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 8 (1S53), 
p. 330 ; C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, i. p. 407. The storv of 
Eurystheus’s defeat and death in Attica, whither he had marched against 
the children of Hercules who had found a refuge in the Tetrapolis, is 
told also by Strabo, viii. p. 377 ; Diodorus, iv. 57 ; Antoninus Liberahs, 
33. The legend is the subject of Euripides's play The Herachds. 
Cp. Thucydides, i. 9 ; Isocrates, Panegyrieus, 58 sq. : and H. Brunn, 
in Sitsungsberichte d. philos. phiiolog. Cl. d. k. buyer. Akad. d. Jl'iss. 
1874, Heft iv. p. 51 sqq., who argued that the defeat of Eurystheus 
is represented on the eastern frieze of the so-called Theseum at 
Athens. 

32. 7- a mere, most of wiich is marshy etc, Cp. i. 15.3; and 
see above, p. 432. 

33. I. Brauron. Brauron was one of the twelve ancient confederate 

towns of Attica before the time of Theseus (Strabo, ix. p. 397). It 
was situated on the east coast of Attica, the townships of Prasiae and 
Stiria being to the south of it, and the townships of Myrrhinutte, 
Probalinthus, and Marathon to the north of it (Strabo, ix. p. 399, where 
Strabo seems to have mentioned Myrrhinus by mistake instead of 
Myrrhinutte). Hence, as the positions of Prasiae and .Marathon are 
approximately knoun, we have to look for Brauron at some point on 
the east coast between them. The position of Brauron on the coast 
is confirmed by the legend that the Pclasgians came in a ship and 
carried off the Athenian women while they were celebrating the festival 
of Artemis at Brauron (Herodotus, iv. 145, vi. 138; Plutarch, Ouuesl. 
Graec. 21). There was a river Erasinus at Brauron (Strabo, liii. p. 
371). Now between Prasiae {Porlo Rapliti) and Marathon only tuo 
rivers fall into the sea. One of them flows into a little bay about 2 
miles to the north of Porto Raphti. The other enters the sea about 
6| miles further north at Raphina ; on the left (north) bank of this 
latter river, about three-quarters of a mile inland, are some ancient wells 
and vestiges of walls, the remains of Ar.rphen, a township of the tribe 
.■\egeis (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ; Bekkers .-iueedota Grueea, 

p. 441, line 26). In the valley of the other, more southerly, river there 
are two farms called Upper and Under Vraona (or Old and New I'raoua), 
which belong to the monastery of .Asomaton in .Athens, but are now in 
ruins. As the name I'raona appears to be the ninclem eejui valent of 
Brauron (the b having as usual passed into a t'), and the situation, beside 
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a river between Prasiae and Marathon, agrees with that of Brauron, we 
may conclude that Brauron stood in the valley of this river at or near its 
mouth, and that the river is the ancient Erasinus. The harbour of 
Vraona, into which the river flows, is a small but deep bay, bounded on 
the south by the finely shaped Mt. Perdtia which projects boldly and 
steeply into the sea. The ground at the head of the bay, where the 
river enters it, is swampy. On the north side of the bay the line of an 
ancient road may be traced by the chariot-ruts in the rock. Here, too, 
some remains of piers may be seen running out into the water ; and on 
an eminence above this side of the bay are the foundations of an oval 
fortification. A little further inland, on the left (north) bank of the stream, 
are vestiges of the foundation walls of an ancient town. Opposite to these 
remains, on the southern bank of the river, rises an isolated rocky hillock, 
almost overgrown with wild olives. .“Vt the projecting north-west foot of 
the hillock stands the ruined chapel of St. George on a platform con- 
structed of large ancient blocks of limestone. At this chapel Ross saw- 
four small columns, two Doric capitals of white marble, and a fragment 
of a small female figure seated with a lion, dog, or bear (?) on her lap. 
The back of the chapel is built against the rock, which is here hewn 
perpendicularly ; and in the rock-wall, to the left of the chapel, are some 
holes which probably served to fasten votive offerings. A road hewn in 
the rock, about thirteen paces wide, leads up from near the chapel to the 
summit of the hillock. On this summit, which is level and of crescent 
shape, foundations, hewn stones, and potsherds may be seen among the 
thick shrubbery ; in particular the foundations of a ring-wall, about 3 
feet thick, may be made out. At the northern foot of the hillock, a little 
to the east of the chapel of St. George, a clear and copious spring issues 
from the rock ; it seems to have been enclosed by ancient masomy. 
Tiny fish dart about in its sparkling water. 

Inland from these ruins the cultivated and fruitful valley is occupied 
by gardens. At the distance of about a mile from the sea the valley 
divides. In the northern branch-valley are the ruins of Palaw-Vraona 
(‘Old Vraona’). In the southern branch-valley, down which the main 
river comes, are the ruins of Vraona at a distance of about two miles from 
the sea. About half a mile or so further up the valley, beyond a well- 
presen ed Byzantine watch-tower, there is a rocky knoll on the south side 
of the valley, between the main stream and a smaller stream which joins 
it from the south. On this knoll there are the remains of a double circuit- 
wall built of fine squared blocks, which on the north side are standing to a 
height of two courses. Within these circuit-walls, on a higher part of 
the knoll, which is here overgrown with bushes, are the foundations of a 
quadrangular edifice measuring ten paces by seven. The general aspect 
of the valley at Vraona is described by Wordsworth. He says : “ Here 
the count!-}' is of a ver}- pleasing character. A little before arriving at 
Braona ( Vraona) . . . we cross a picturesque hill fringed with wood, 
beneath which runs a pretty stream, probably the Erasinus. It is edged 
with a line of white poplars. Beneath them, by the side of the stream, 
is a garden of fruit and vegetables — which is a rare sight in this country. 
To our left is a grey square tower on a hill. The landscape is softened 
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by the quiet light of the evening, which is now coming on. . . . This 
scene is worthy the pencil of Claude.” 

Though Pausanias (i. 23. 7) and Stephanus Byzantius {s.v. Bpavpioi') 
speak of Brauron as a township, it does not appear to hat e been such ; 
at least it is never mentioned as a township in any inscription. But two 
townships were apparently included within the district of Brauron. One 
of these was Philaidae, which was said to have been named after 
Philaeus, a son of Ajax (Plutarch, Solon, 10). Brauronian Artemis was 
worshipped at Philaidae (Schol. on Aristophanes, Birds, 873) ; and here 
lived the bear whose slaughter was said to have moved the anger of 
Artemis and hence to have led to the institution of the bear dance which 
Athenian maidens had to perform before marriage (Suidas, s.v. apKTos i/ 
BpavpcuvLOLi ; see note on viii. 13. i). The other township which seems 
to have been included within the district of Brauron was Halae Araphe- 
nides, situated near a salt-lagoon between Brauron and Marathon (Strabo, 
ix. p. 399 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s. 7 '. 'AAat ’A/ia<j>ip fdes), on the coast 
nearly opposite to Carystus in Euboea (Strabo, x. p. 446). At Halae 
Araphenides was the temple containing the image of the Taunc Artemis 
which Iphigenia was said to hai-e brought with her from Scythia (Euri- 
pides, Iphigenia in Taiiris, 1450 sqq. ; Callimachus, Hynm to Artemis, 
373 sq. ; Strabo, ix. p. 399). Hence when Pausanias speaks of this 
ancient image as if it were or had been at Brauron (1. 23. 7 ; i. 33. i ; 
iii. 16. 7 sq. ; viii. 46. 3), it would seem that he is either mistaken or 
means by Brauron, not the town, but the district of Brauron. The name 
Halae Araphenides means ‘ the salt-works of Araphcn,’ and implies that 
the place was situated beside salt-pans not far from .Araphen, which, as 
we have seen, must be placed near Rapidna, about 6.1- miles north of 
the bay of Vraona. It was probably at the salt-l,agoon, which is still 
called Aliki (‘ salt place ’), situated beside the sea about four miles north 
of the bay of Vraona and t%vo miles south of Raphina. There was formerly 
a salt-work here. On the strip of land which separates the lagoon from 
the sea there is a ruined chapel of St. Spiridion with some large ancient 
blocks beside it ; and westward of the southern end of the lagoon, to the 
left of the road which goes straight to Raphina, there are the ruins of a 
large church (fifty paces long by thirty paces bro.ad) hidden among' bushes 
and fir-trees. Well cut ancient blocks of marble are built into its walls, 
and there are remains of small columns. Some large columns are said 
to have been taken from the ruin to build a church at Keratea. This 
ruined church near the lagoon probably occupies the site of an ancient 
sanctuary, perhaps the temple of the Tauric Artemis. L. Ross con- 
jectured, on the other hand, that the ruins, already described, on the 
bay of Vraona are those of Hal.ae Araphenides, and that the chapel of 
St. George occupies the site of the tempile of the Tauric Artemis. Here, 
too, between the hillock and the head of the bay, there is a small lagmon, 
from which salt was formerly extracted. But on Ross’s view Halae 
Araphenides must have been distant about seven miles from .Araphen, from 
which it took its name. It is perhaps more likely that the ruins on the 
bay of Vraona are those of Brauron itself or of its township Philaidae. 
If they are the ruins of Philaidae, Brauron may have been further up 
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the valley, perhaps at Vraona. The scantiness of the ancient remains 
at Vraona is not decisive against the hypothesis that Brauron may once 
have stood here ; since even in the first century of our era Brauron is 
said to have existed only as a name (Mela, ii. 46 ; Pliny, A''. H. iv. 24). 
Excavations might enable us to determine the sites of these various 
places. Five sepulchral monuments inscribed with the names of persons 
belonging to Halae {i.e. Halae Araphenides) have been found at Vraona 
{C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1781, 1791-1794 ; Koumanoudes, ’Att. eirt-yp. k—nviip. 
Nos. 159, 170-173). This seems to favour Ross’s view that Halae 
Araphenides was on the bay of Vraona. 

At the festival of Artemis held at Halae Araphenides the throat of a 
man was cut just so far as to draw blood (Euripides, Iphig. in Tauris, 
1458 sgg.) This custom was probably a substitute for a human sacrifice. 
At Halae Araphenides also w'as the grave of Iphigenia, at which the 
clothes of women who died in childbed were left as an offering (Euri- 
pides, Iphig. in Tauris, 1464 sgg.') 

As to Brauron, etc. see Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 529 ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 
22-24 ; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 186 sg. ; Vischer, Erinnerungen und 
Eindrttcke, p. 70; L. Koa, Archaologische Aufsatze, i. pp. 222-229; Bursian, 
Geogr. 1. pp. 348-350 ; P. Kastromenos, Demen, pp. 57-60 ; Milchhofer, ‘ Antiken- 
bericht aus Attika,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 (1S87), p. 291 sg. ; id,, 
Karten von Attika, E riant. Text, iii.-vi. pp. 6-8. 

33. I. in another place I will show who, in my opinion, possess 
the image. See iii. 16. 7 sg. with the note. 

33. 2 . Just sixty furlongs from Marathon is Ehamnus. Rham- 
nus was a township of the tribe Aiantis (Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Ta/xvoGs), situated on the east coast of Attica to the north of Tricor>'thus 
(Strabo, ix. p. 399). It was a fortress (Scyla.x, Periplus, 57). When 
the Athenians were alarmed by the advance of Philip of Macedonia into 
Phocis, orders were issued that the inhabitants of Attica should collect 
their property for safety into one or other of a number of fortresses, 
which were named, and one of these fortresses was Rhamnus (Demo- 
sthenes, xviii. 38, p. 338). When Demetrius Poliorcetes invaded Attica 
he captured Rhamnus (Plutarch, Demetrius, 33 ; cp. id., Phocion, 25). 
The place was chiefly celebrated for its temple and image of Nemesis 
(Strabo, ix. pp. 396, 399 ; Zenobius, v. 82 ; Mela, ii. 46 ; Pliny, N. H. 
xxxvi. 17 ; Lucan, v. 233 ; Anthol. Pa/at. Appendix Planudea, No. 222 ; 
Hesychius, Suidas, and Photius, Lc.vwon, s.i'. 'Pa/zroi’iria Ne/reirts ; see 
below). There was also a temple of Amphiaraus at Rhamnus (Mela, 
ii. 46). The orator Antiphon belonged to Rhamnus (Suidas, s.vv. 
’ArTK/xov and 'Pu/ii'oi'crtos). 

Rhamnus is one of the loneliest and most secluded, but at the same 
time most picturesque and verdant spots in all Attica. It lies on the 
north-east coast of -Attica, about six and a half miles north of Kato-Souli, 
the village which occupies the site of Tricorythus (see above, p. 439 sg.') 
The distance .agrees well with the si.xty Greek furlongs (nearly seven 
miles) at which Pausanias estimates it. The road from Kato-Souli first 
goes north-east across the northern portion of the Marathonian plain, 
which it quits by a pass le.ading northward through the hills. The pass 
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soon opens into an upland valley, three miles long from south to north 
by one mile wide, enclosed on both sides by wild and barren hills. The 
upper slopes of these hills are scantily wooded with firs ; their lower 
slopes are overgrown with myrtle, lentisk, and many sorts of thorny 
shrubs, especially the one called r/iamntts, which ga\-e the district its 
ancient name. The soil of the valley is partly under cultivation, but 
most of it is covered with dense undenvood and oaks of the I'ala/iidia 
species. On a low flat ridge which runs across the \'alley from east to 
west there are some ancient rums, consisting of walls and foundations of 
houses. There are now no permanent inhabitations in the whole valley. 

few dirty hamlets, tenanted from time to time by peasants for the 
purpose of looking after their fields, he at its eastern edge. The general 
aspect of the country is lonesome and desolate. 

Towards the northern end of the valley the g^round gradually rises ; 
and where it terminates the scenery changes. Here, at the northern 
extremity of the valley, a deep, narrow, woody glen, about half a mile 
long, descends rapidly in a north-easterly direction to the sea-shore. .\t 
the head of the glen, commanding a magnificent view down its wooded 
depths and across the narrow channel of the Euripus to the lofty moun- 
tains of Euboea, rises a stately terrace supported by exquisitely constructed 
walls of white marble, which are embowered in a luxuriant growth of dark- 
green shrubbery and fir-trees. In this superb situation, crowning the 
terrace, stand side by side the ruins of two temples, the famous temple 
of Nemesis and a smaller temple, probably of Themis. Below, where 
the glen opens on the shore, an isolated rocky hill juts out into the sea ; 
and on its sides, half buried in thickly clustering masses of evergreens, 
are the white marble walls and towers of Rhamnus. We shall first 
descend through the glen and e.xamine this ruined fortress; afterwards 
we shall return to the temple of Nemesis. 

The height on which are the ruins of Rhamnus, or rather of its 
acropolis, is a round rocky hill projecting eastward into the sea and 
separated on the landward side by a broad hollow or ra\ ine from the 
bushy slopes of the higher hills, which form a semicircle round it. It is 
a place of considerable natural strength. On the side of the sea the 
hill ends in high precipitous rocks : on the north it descends abruptly 
to the deep bed of a torrent ; on the south there is a small stretch of 
flat ground beside the sheltered bay where vessels ride at anchor. The 
hill is most accessible on its south-western side, where a gradual slope con- 
nects it with the glen through which the path leads up to the temples. 
Accordingdy, the principal or only gate of the fortress stood here, at the 
head of the slope. With its adjacent walls and massive flanking towers 
the gateway is still in fair preservation. The towers are square ; the 
one on the right, as you enter the fortress, is much the larger of the 
two ; it is about 23 feet wide, 17 feet deep, and is standing to a height 
of about 9 feet. The fortification-wall can be traced nearly all round 
the hill, though it is only on the south and south-west sides that it is 
standing to a considerable height. On the south side it is o\er 13 
feet high for a length of about 20 yards. On the seaside the wall 
ran along the edge of the chfis, but only three pieces of it are tolerabh' 
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preserved. It seems that here the ground has given way at some 
points and slipped into the sea, carrying pieces of the wall with it. At 
the north-east comer, where some large rocks would have afforded foot- 
hold and cover to assailants, the fortress is strengthened by an outwork. 
The whole circuit of the fortress, which is roughly quadrangular in shape, 
is little more than half a mile ; nine towers can still be distinguished. 
The walls and towers are finely constructed of large blocks of 
white marble laid in regular horizontal courses without mortar. The 
marble was quarried in the neighbourhood ; it takes a j'ellowish 
tinge through exposure to the weather. These white marble walls 
rising out of, and overtopped by, the dense evergreen shmbbery, which 
mantles the hill with a tangled thicket, make, with the blue sea beside 
them and the high mountains of Euboea in the background, a charming 
picture. 

The highest part of the hill, toward the north-west, is enclosed by 
an inner ring-wall so as to form a quadrangular keep about one hundred 
paces square. Within this keep there are large masses of masonry, the 
ruins of ancient buildings, perhaps of watch-towers. The hill appears 
to have been inhabited in antiquity, especially in Roman times ; for the 
remains of houses are to be seen on its eastern and western slopes, as 
well as on the summit. These houses consisted of one, two, or more 
apartments. The walls, built of rough stones, are standing to a height 
of 3 to 6 feet. On the southern slope of the hill, not far from the 
gateway, the remains of a small quadrangular edifice (about l 5 ft. by 
8 ft.) were excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1891. 
The edifice was perhaps a temple of Dionysus ; for a torso of an image 
of Dionysus, of life size and of the fine period of Greek art, was found 
within the building, together with four uninscribed pedestals. To the 
west of this sanctuary the excavations of the Society brought to light 
a large building divided into two quadrangular chambers (about 46 ft. 
by 40 ft. and 7 ft. by 7 ft.) which, from an inscription on a pedestal, 
seems to have been a g)’mnasium. As the inscription mentions 
archons who held office in the years 333, 332, and 331 li.c., the 
gymnasium may have been built about the middle of the fourth century 
E.c. Like the supposed temple of Dionysus, it is constructed in an 
inferior style of masonry. The ground to the north of this gymnasium, 
between it and the \iall of the keep, uas also excavated in 1891 ; it 
appears to have been filled with statues standing on inscribed pedestals ; 
some fragments of these statues and inscriptions were found. One of 
the inscriptions proves that Lenaean Dionysus was worshipped here. 
On this part of the hill, a little below the wall of the keep, four 
marble seats had been discovered about twelve years prer-iously. 
These seats were originally joined together, and they bear an inscrip- 
tion (C. I. A. ii. No. 1191), from which we learn that they were 
dedicated to Dionysus by the priest of the Founder Hero. From 
another inscription, discovered in 1891, it appears that there was a 
theatre at Rhamnus. .At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Leake saw, in the middle of the enclosure of the fortress, a monument 
of white marble, concave on one of its sides and broken into two 
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pieces, on one of which Avere carved the words ‘ Rhamnusian ’ and 
‘comedians’ (PAMNOYSIOi' KfiMOIAOIZ). All this points to a 
regular worship of Dionysus at Rhamniis, ttith its usual accompani- 
ments, a theatre and theatrical performances. As no remains of a 
theatre have been discovered, Dr. Dorpfeld supposes that it was con- 
structed of wood. 

The fortress of Rhamnus is now called Oz’rio-Kustro, that is ‘ the 
Hebrew Castle,’ a name not uncommonly applied b\' the ignorant 
modern peasants to the ruins of ancient Greek fortresses. The town of 
Rhamnus probably stood on the little seaside plain at the southern 
foot of the castle hill, where vestiges of the ancient dwellings, which 
Pausanias mentions, may still be distinguished. There is no modem 
t illage here or in the neighbourhood. All is solitude and silence. 

We now retrace our steps up the glen to the terrace on which stand 
and lie in a confused mass the remains of the two temples. The terrace 
or platform is 150 feet wide and faces the sea. The two walls, which 
support it at right angles to each other, are beautifully constructed of 
largm blocks of white marble laid m horizontal courses, but not jointed 
vertically. The temples stand nearly in the middle of the terrace, side 
by side, but not quite parallel to each other. The larger temple is on 
the north side, toward the sea. The angle of the smaller temple 
approaches the flank of the larger temple so closely that there is no 
room to pass between them. The larger temple and the walls of the 
smaller were built of a fine white marble which was quarried close b\-. 
About 20 yards from the temple the marks of the quarrying tools 
can still be seen on the rock. The terrace walls, as well as the fortifi- 
cations on the hill beside the sea, are constructed of the same material. 
The larger temple faced 15° south of east, and measured 71 feet long 
by 33 feet broad on the stylobate. It was of the Doric order and of 
the kind technically called a peripteral he.xastyle, i.t\ it was surrounded 
by a colonnade, and the number of columns at each of the narrow ends 
was six. It had twelve columns on each of the long sides. The 
columns of this outer colonnade (13 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 4 in. thick 
at the bottom) are unfluted e.xcept for a very small distance at the top 
and bottom, which seems to show that the temple was ne\er finished. 
The interior comprised a fore-temple {pronitos), a central chamber or 
LL’i/a, and a back chamber {ppisthodotnos), arranged in the usual wa\. 
The columns of the fore-temple {pronaos) were fluted on the front and 
planed behind ; the flutes are eleven and the planes nine in number. 
The lower portions of seven columns on the south side and of one in 
the fore-temple are still standing. All the members of the cornice 
were painted or gilt : among the patterns introduced were the lotus and 
maeander. On portions of the cornice which were less exposed to the 
air the outline of the pattern, traced with a sharp instrument, remains 
deeply engraved. Tieces of every part of the superstructure are lying 
among the ruins and allow of a complete restoration of the edifice, 
including the roof and ceiling. The elegance of the architecture and 
of the painted ornaments renders it probable that the temple was 
built about the middle of the fifth century K.C. That it was the 
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sanctuary of Nemesis is proved by the discovery in it of an inscription 
(C. I. A. iii. No. 8ii), which records that Herodes Atticus dedicated 
to Nemesis a statue of his favourite pupil, Pollux or Polydeucion (see 
above, p. 437 sg.) The identification is confirmed by the discovery 


FIG. 39. — PL.CX OF TEMPLES .CT RH.L.MNLS. 

in the temple of fragments of the sculptures described by Pausanias 
(see below). 

The smaller temple, 35 feet long by 21 feet wide, consists simply of a 
chamber or cella with a portico in front, which is supported by two 
fluted Doric columns between antac. The walls, which are still stand- 
ing to a height of 6 to 9 feet, are built of white marble hewn in 
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large polygonal blocks, fitted together with the nicest precision and 
polished on their outer surface. The columns, on the other hand, and 
all the architectural ornaments are of common stone. In the portico 
stood two marble chairs, one on each side of the doorway. Inscriptions 
on the chairs set forth that the chair on the right was dedicated to 
Nemesis by Sostratus when Callisto was priestess, and that the chair 
on the left was dedicated to Themis by Sostratus when Philostrate was 
priestess (C. /. A. ii. Xos. 1570, 1571); the inscriptions are of the 
fourth century B.C. These chairs are now in the National Museum at 
Athens. 

Further, e.xcavations made by the Greek Archaeological Society in 
1890 led to the discovery of three statues with their inscribed pedestals 
in the inner chamber or telliz of the smaller temple. The pedestals were 
found standing in their original positions against the west wall of the 
chamber ; but the statues were discovered lying on the ground in front 
of the pedestals. The inscription on the pedestal in the left-hand corner 
of the temple declares that the statue was dedicated to Themis by 
Megmcles of Rhamnus, who had been crowned by his fellow-townsmen 
when Callisto and Philostrate were priestesses, had been successful as a 
trainer of boys and men in gymnastic exercises, and had won a prize 
with the comedy which he had put on the stage. The inscription further 
states that the statue was made by Chaerestratus of Rhamnus, son of 
Chaeredemus. The statue of Themis which occupied this pedestal is of 
Pentelic marble and of more than life size. It is nearly perfect, the right 
arm from below the elbow alone being wanting. The corresponding 
part of the left arm is broken off, but was found. The goddess is repre- 
sented standing, her weight resting on the left foot, while the right is a 
little in front. She is draped in the ample folds of a loose flowing robe, 
thrown over the left shoulder and brought under the right, while its train 
is supported on her left arm. Under this robe she wears a close fitting 
tunic which reaches to her feet and is drawn in by a cincture under 
the bosom. The pose of the goddess is majestic ; her features 
austerely ' beautiful ; the expression stern and set. The figure is a 
noble embodiment of the idea of Law and Justice. From the style both 
of the statue and of the inscription it appears that the work dates from 
the early part of the third century B.C. The sculptor Chaerestratus is 
otherwise unknown. The reference in the inscription to a dramatic 
contest confirms the conclusion (see above) that there was a theatre at 
Rhamnus. 

The inscription on the adjoining pedestal shows that the statue which 
it supported is that of Aristonoe priestess of Nemesis, and that it was 
dedicated to Themis and Nemesis by Aristonoe’s son Hierocles of 
Rhamnus, son of Hieropoeus. The statue itself is of Pentelic marble and 
represents the priestess standing draped in a tunic and flowing robe, 
holding a shallow bowl in her right hand. It is complete except that 
the fingers of the left hand are wanting. The statue is a tolerable 
specimen of later Greek art. Mr. Cavvadias assigns it to the early part 
of the second century B.C. Mr. Staes considers that it is of the Roman 
period. 
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The third statue, also of Pentelic marble, represents a boy standing 
with his right ann raised ; the upper part of the body is nude. The 
hands are broken off and missing. The pedestal which this statue 
occupied is placed exactly in the centre of the west wall of the cella, facing 
the entrance ; and the inscription on it states that the statue was 
dedicated as a first-fruit offering by Lysiclides “ to the goddess who 
possessed this precinct.” Style and inscription combine to show that 
the statue is a product of the latter part of the fifth century B.c. But it 
is a thoroughly dull and mechanical piece of work, unworthy of the great 
age of Greek sculpture. All three statues, with their pedestals, are now 
in the National Museum at Athens. 

A fourth pedestal was discovered in the cella of the smaller temple 
during the excavations of 1 890. The inscription on it, in characters of 
the fourth century B.C., declares that “ his mother Leonice dedicated (this 
statue of) Antiphilus son of Theodorus.” 

These inscriptions and statues prove that the smaller temple was in 
use from the fifth to the second century B.C. at least, if not later. They 
therefore refute the view, formerly held by some archaeologists, that the 
smaller temple was the original sanctuary of Nemesis which, after being 
destroyed by the Persians, was replaced in the fifth century by the larger 
temple of Nemesis. If the smaller temple was a temple of Nemesis, it 
at least continued in use after the new one was built. This seems 
hardly likely. More probably the temple was sacred to Themis, since 
one of the chairs and one of the statues were dedicated to her, and 
another statue (that of Aristonoe) was dedicated jointly to Themis and 
Nemesis. But no priestess of Themis is mentioned. Perhaps the 
priestess of Nemesis served both temples. The statue of Themis found 
in the temple was not, however, the worshipped image of the goddess ; 
it was merely a votive offering, as appears both from the dedicatory 
inscription and from the position which the statue occupied in a comer 
of the temple. 

A torso of an archaic female statue, clothed in close formal drapery, 
was also found in the smaller temple ; it is now in the British Museum 
(.■\. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum, i. No. 
154 )- 

A grave in the floor of the cella of the smaller temple, containing 
Roman lamps and coins of the Roman emperors, seems to show that the 
temple was no longer used as a place of worship under the Roman 
empire. 

So much for the two temples on the terrace. The road leading from 
the temples in both directions, towards Kato-Souli (Tricorythus) and 
down the glen to the fortress, is lined with ancient tombs, many of which 
have been clandestinely opened and rifled of their contents. Further, 
remains of ancient masonry may be observed at various points in the glen 
which connects the temples with the fortress. Leake and Wordsworth 
supposed that these remains were the ruins of fortification-walls built to 
maintain a communication between the fortress and the temples. Vischer, 
on the other hand, regarded them as remnants of sanctuaries and tombs, 
such as are often found on the roads leading to ancient temples. Sub- 
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sequent research has confirmed Vischeds view. Not only have many 
of the ancient marble blocks here been found to belong to tombs, but 
the excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1891 led to the 
discovery of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus, which Mela mentions (ii. 46) 
as one of the things for which Rhamnus was renowned. The sanctuary 
is on a lofty and very steep height opposite to the fortress, on the left of 
the road which leads to the fortress from the temple of Nemesis. It 
occupies a platform hewn out of the rock and enlarged, where the rock 
falls away abruptly, by a wall of polygonal masonry. The platform thus 
constructed measures 36 feet by 1 5 feet. Inscriptions prove that the 
sanctuary was dedicated to “Amphiaraus, the Hero Physician.” Two 
headless statues, of common workmanship, were found in the sanctuary, 
one of them lying on an inscribed pedestal which occupies its original 
position. The inscription on this pedestal proves that .Amphiaraus here 
bore the surname of .Aristomachus, which was the name of the Hero 
Physician at Marathon (see above, p. 436). In this sanctuary of 
.Amphiaraus some fragments of votive reliefs were discovered, which m 
style and subject resemble those found in the sanctuary of Aesculapius 
at Athens. These sculptures have been removed to the National 
Museum at Athens. 

See Raikes, in Walpole's Memoirs relaling to Turkey, i. pp. 308-310 ; The 
Unedited Antiquities of Attica (London, 1817), chs. vi. and vii. pp, 41-52, with 
plates giving plans, restorations, etc. of the temples of Nemesis and Themis ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, 2. pp. 433-435; td., Athens, 2. pp. 105-111 ; Wordsworth, 
and Attica, 26-36 ; Weicker, Tagebuch, I. pp. 132-134; L. Ross, Wanderungen, 
2. p. 160 sq . ; td., Archaologiscke Au/satu, 2. pp. 397-401 ; id., Erinnerungen und 
Mittkeiiungen aus Gncchenland, p. 193 sq. ; W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und 
Eindriicke, pp. 84-86 j Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 341 sq. ; H. G. Lolling, ‘ Bericht 
uber Ausgrabungen in Rhamnus,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in .Athen, 4 (1879), 
pp. 277-286 ; llpovrik-a r^s 'Apxo-ioX. Eraip. , for 1880, p. 12 sq. ; G. J. Schneider, 
‘Die Akropolis von Rhammis,’ Berliner philolog. Wochenschnft, 4 (1884), pp. 
1305-1312 ; P. Kastronienos, Demen, pp. 66-68; A. Milchhofer, ‘ Antikenbericht 
aus Attika,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in .Athen, 12 (1887), p. 3'fi ry. ; Baedeker,-* 
p. 130 ; Guide-Joanne, I. pp. 179-182; AeXnW dpxaioXoyucoV, for 1890, pp. 

H5-I17, 134; id., for 1S91, pp. 98, I16 sq.-, ’E<^pepis dpxa-ioXoyiK-q, for 1891, 
pp. 45-62, with plates 4, 5, 6, 7 ; P. Cavvadias, PXvTrTa rov 'EffnicoO Jloi’ira'oi', I. 
Nos. 199, 231, 232 ; UpaKTiKo, rijs ’ \pxoao\oyiKrp 'Eratpias, for 1890, pp. 27-30 ; I'd., 
for 1891, pp. 13-18 ; id., for 1892, pp. 29-31 ; Athenaeum, No. 3287, Oct. 25, 1890, 
p. 554ry. ; id.. No. 3293, Dec. 6, 1S90, p. 7S3 ; American Journal of Archaeology, 
6(1890), pp. 565-568; id., 8 (1S93), p. 269; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 
15 (1890), p. 349 sq. ; id., 18 (1893), p. 255 ; Bull, de Corr. Hellcnique, 15 (1891), 
p. 647 sq. ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 12 (1891), p. 391 sq, ; id., 13 (1892-93), 
P- 144- 

33. 3 . Of this very marble Phidias wrought an image of Nemesis 

etc. The image was 10 cubits high (Zenobius, v. 82 ; Hesychius, s.v. 
'Pa/xrowria Nejaeo-ii). It was much admired for its beauty and size 
(Strabo, ix. p. 396) ; Varro even preferred it to all other statues (Pliny, 

H. xxxvi. 17). The possession of such a treasure naturally shed 
lustre on the little town of Rhamnus (Mela, ii. 46). But ancient writers 
are not agreed as to the sculptor of this famous image. According to 
Pausanias, Zenobius (v. 82), Mela (ii. 46), Tzetzes (quoted by Overbeck, 
Schrijtquellen, Nos. 838, 839), and the le.xicographers (Hesychius, 
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Suidas, Photius, s.v. 'Pa/ivoiwia Nt/^eo-ts), the image was by Phidias. 
According to Pliny (rV. H. xx-icvi. 17) and others (Strabo, ix. p. 396), the 
image was by Agoracritus of Paros, a favourite pupil of Phidias. Pliny 
tells a story (/.r.) that Agoracritus and Alcamenes of Athens, another 
pupil of Phidias, each made an image of Aphrodite for a competition at 
Athens, and that Alcamenes won the prize, not through the intrinsic 
merit of his work, but through the partiality of the judges, who preferred 
a native sculptor to a foreigner. Hence (continues Pliny) in selling his 
statue the indignant Agoracritus stipulated that it should not be set up 
in Athens and he changed the name of the statue to Nemesis ; it was 
finally placed at Rhamnus. Some of those who held that the statue 
was by Phidias admitted that the sculptor, out of affection for Agoracritus, 
had allowed him to pass it off as his own by means of an inscription 
attached to the statue (Zenobius, Tzetzes, Suidas, Photius, ll.cc.') ; accord- 
ing to Antigonus of Carystus the inscription was engraved on a ticket 
which hung from the apple-branch in the goddess’s hand (Zenobius, l.c.) 
The question which thus divided the ancients is one which we have no 
means of deciding. Prof. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff has some remarks 
on the subject {Antigonos von Karystos, p. 10 sqq.') The story, told by 
Pausanias and by poets in the Anthology {Ajttkol. Palat., Appendix 
Planudea, Nos. 221, 222, 263), that the statue was carved out of a 
block of Parian marble which the Persians brought with them, intending 
to make a trophy out of it, is probably a popular fable or the figment of 
a moralising rhetorician. 

Part of a colossal female head of Parian marble was found among 
the ruins of the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and is now in the British Museum. The fragment 
includes the right cheek, right eyelid, and right side of the head as far 
as the ear ; the hair is wavy ; on the crown of the head eleven holes are 
pierced in the marble, clearly for the purpose of attaching a diadem or 
other ornament. The style resembles that of the Parthenon sculptors. 
Thus the style, material, and place of discovery all combine to make it 
probable that this fragment is a piece of the famous statue of Nemesis. 
The crown ornamented with deers and figures of Victory, which Pausanias 
has described, was probably of gold or of gilt bronze, and it would be 
attached by means of the holes which are still to be seen in the existing 
fragment of the head. See .A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 
2. p. 134 xy.; O. Rossbach, ‘Zur Nemesis des Agorakritos,’ Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 15 (1890), pp. 64-71 ; A. H. Smith, Catalogue 
of Sculpture i?i the British Museum, i. No. 460. Further, through the 
excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society in 1890 there were 
discovered in the temple of Nemesis a number of pieces of small figures 
which probably adorned the base of the statue, as described by Pausanias 
(§ 7 sq.) The figures, as the fragments (Fig. 40) prove, were of small size 
and in veiy' high relief ; the material is marble from one or other of the 
Greek islands, probably from Paros. The style of the reliefs is considered 
by Mr. Cavvadias to be that of the Parthenon sculptures in miniature. 
The pieces include two whole female heads and the upper part of a 
third ; the head of a young man (wrongly interpreted by Mr. Staes as 
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the head of a woman) ; the head of a horse, the lips and nostrils being 
broken off ; a female torso from the hips to the knees ; a female bust, 
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horse mentioned by Pausanias 8) ; the identification of the other 
fragments with the figures described by Pausanias can only be a matter 
of conjecture. See AeXnW dp;^ato/\.oytKdi’, 1890, p. 115^^.; ’Eijnjjucpts 
ap\aio\ctjiKt\, 1891, pp. 63-70; P. Cavvadias, FArTra rou ’E^vikou 
M oiwetou, I. Nos. 203-214 ; P. VVoIters, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in 
Athen, 1 5 (1890), p. 349 ; E. A. Gardner, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
12 (1891), p. 391 ; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,* i. p. 383 ; 
L. Pallat, ‘ Die Basis der Nemesis von Rhamnus,’ Jahrbuch d. archdol. 
Instituts, 9 (1894), pp. 1-22. Leake seems to have seen these or other 
fragments of the reliefs described by Pausanias. He says : “ Several 
fragments of figures, in high relief, have been found among the ruins of 
the temple of Nemesis ; they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that we may easily believe 
them to have been a part of that composition, in relief, on the basis of 
the statue of Nemesis, which, as well as the statue itself, was the work 
of Phidias” (Leake, Athens, 2. p. 109 jy.) On a coin of Cyprus of the 
period between 371 and 335 b.c. there is represented a very fine figure 
of a goddess which, from its correspondence with Pausanias’s description, 
may possibly be a copy of tbe Nemesis of Rhamnus. The goddess 
stands holding in her right hand a bowl and in her left a branch of a 
tree ; on her head is a wreath ; she wears a tunic drawn in at the waist ; 
a mantle hangs from her shoulders behind. The figure is massive and 
in high relief. See J. P. Si.x, ‘Aphrodite-Nemesis,’ Numismatic Chronicle, 
3d series, 2 (1882), pp. 89-102 ; P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, p. 
170, with pi. X. 27 ; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Niun. Comm, on Pans. 
p. 1 5 1. Prof. A. Furtwangler conjectures that the colossal statue of 
Ceres in the Vatican is a copy of the Nemesis of Rhamnus {Meisterwerke 
der griechischen Plastik, p. 1 1 9). 

33. 3 . a crown ornamented with deers and small figures of 
Victory. These figures of Victory have been explained as symbolical 
of the victory of Marathon (L. Ross, Archiiologische Aufsdtse, 2. p. 398 
note 4 ; F. G. Welcker, Griechische Golterlehre, 3. p. 28). Prof. Studniczka 
supposes that, taken along with the deers, they represent the ‘ Mistress 
of the Beasts ’ (irorvia difptov), a winged goddess who is often depicted 
in archaic Greek art, her dominion over the beasts being indicated by 
the wild creatures whom she grasps by the paws, the tail, or the throat 
(Studniczka, Kyrene, p. 153 sqq., especially p. 159 sqq.) But it does 
not appear that these figures of Victory on the crown of Nemesis were 
represented grasping the deer. 

33. 3. a bowl, on which are worked figures of Ethiopians etc. 
L. Ross conjectured that these figures of Ethiopians symbolised the 
vanquished host of Orientals (Archaologische Aufsatze, 2. p. 398 note 
4 ). There were Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes (Herodotus, vii. 69). 
The black races of Africa are figured not uncommonly in Greek and 
Roman art. See Monumenti Inediti, i. pi. xxxv. ; id., 8. pi. xvi. ; 
Gazette Archeologique, 3 (1877), pi. 19; id., 5 (1879), p. 209 sq., with 
pi. 28 ; id., 9 (1884), pp. 204-206, with pi. 27 (fine bronze head of a 
negro); id., 10 (1885), pp. 335-337 : dp)^aioX.oyiKi], 1894, 

pp. 121-128, with pi. 6. 
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33. 3 - Ocean is the father of Nemesis. Cp. vii. 5. 3 ; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron^ 88. 

33. 4 . the Fish-eaters. Their manner of life is described in detail 
by Diodorus (iii. 15-20). 

33 . 4. the Table of the Sun. Cp. vi. 26. 2. The Table of the 
Sun was in the land of the Long-lived Ethiopians, who dwelt on the 
Southern Sea (the Indian Ocean). It was said to be a meadow in 
the suburb of their city ; every’ night the rulers set forth great piles 
of the boiled flesh of all kinds of qu.adrupeds, and every day all who 
chose came and partook of the meat, in the belief that it was pro- 
duced spontaneously from the ground. King Cainbyses sent spies 
among these Ethiopians to see and report on the Table of the Sun 
(Herodotus, iii. 17 sq. ; Mela, ni. 87 ; Solinus, xxx. 10, p. 147, ed. 
Mommsen). 

33. 5 . The Nasamonians are called Atlantes by Herodotus etc. 
Herodotus says (iv. 184) that the inhabitants of Mt. Atlas were called 
Atlantes, but he does not identify the Atlantes with the Nasamonians, 
whose manner of life he describes (iv. 172 and 182). He tells us that 
in summer the Nasamonians left their flocks beside the sea and went up 
to a place called Augila, where they gathered the dates in a forest of 
stately palms. They also caught locusts, dried them in the sun, and 
ate them with milk. Cp. Diodorus, iii. 49 ; Pliny, X. H. v. 33. The 
Nasamonians “were one of the most restless desert tribes of antiquity. 
They dwelt beside the Great Syrtis, sometimes near the coast, some- 
times further inland ; by their robberies by sea and land they made the 
whole country unsafe (Silius Italicus, i. 408 ; Quintus Curtius, iv. 7. 19 ; 
Lucan, ix. 431-441), whereby they often drew attacks on themselves. 
The trade between the coast and the interior was in their hands, hence 
they were justly considered to have the best knowledge of the Sahara. 
It has been proposed to recognise their descendants in the people, now 
called Nefziwa by the Arabs, who inhabit the same districts” (A. Wiede- 
mann, note on Herodotus, ii. 32). The Lixitae, whom Pausanias con- 
sidered identical with the Nasamonians, would seem to have been 
a totally different tribe. They were a nomad and pastoral people on 
the shore of the Atlantic, dwelling beside a great river called the 
Li.xus, which was prob.ably either the Wady Nun or the Wady Draa 
in the south of Morocco. Hanno the Carthaginian, on his exploring 
voyage down the west coast of Africa, stayed among the Lixitae 
for a time, and took some of the men with him as interpreters when 
he resumed his voyage (Hanno, Pcriplus, 6-8, 1 1, with C. MullePs 
note on 6). 

33. 6. The water of Atlas is turbid, and at the spring there 
were crocodiles etc. There seem to be no crocodiles now in the region 
of the Atlas mountains (see Reclus, Nouvdle Geographic L'nzvcrsclle, 
II. p. 685 sq.) ; but Polybius, who explored the west coast of Africa in 
command of a Roman squadron, while his patron and friend Scipio was 
besieging Carthage, found crocodiles in two West African rivers, the 
Darat and the Bambotus ; the latter river swarmed with hippopotamuses 
as well as crocodiles (Pliny, X. H, v. 9 sq.) The Bambotus is probably 
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the Senegal, which of course lies far to the south of the Atlas. Hanno 
the Carthaginian seems to have found crocodiles and hippopotamuses in 
the same river (Hanno, Periplus, 10, with C. Muller’s note). Pausanias 
may have heard vaguely of the crocodiles of West Africa and have 
wrongly supposed that they were to be found in the Atlas. His use of 

the past tense in speaking of the crocodiles (“ there were crocodiles 

they plunged into the spring”) seems to show that he is copying from 
some narrative of travels. But this narrative can hardly have been 
Polybius’s lost journal of his voyage, since Pausanias asserts that no one 
had ever voyaged along the western seaboard of the Atlas. Apparently 
he had never heard of, or he had forgotten, the exploring voyages of 
Hanno and Polybius, not to speak of the Phoenician and Persian voyages 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 42 sq.) The report that crocodiles were 
to be found in the rivers of West Africa appears to have given rise 
to the notion, mentioned by Pausanias, that the sources of the Nile 
were in this region. Strabo, speaking of Mauretania, says (xvii. 
p. 826) : “They say that the rivers contain crocodiles and other kinds 
of beasts like those in the Nile ; some people even imagine that the 
sources of the Nile are near the frontiers of Mauretania.” Cp. Mela, 
iii. 96. 

33. 6. Atlas is so lofty that it is said to touch the sky etc. 
According to Herodotus (iv. 1 84) Atlas was so lofty that its summit 
could not be seen, being always hidden by clouds, both summer and 
winter. Pliny, who calls Atlas the most fabulous of African mountains, 
mentions the belief that the peak of the mountain soared not only above 
the clouds, but even into the neighbourhood of the moon’s orbit (Al H. 
V. 5 and 7; cp. Solinus, .xxiv. 8, p. 122 sq., ed. Mommsen). Mela 
informs us (iii. lot) that Atlas was said not only to touch but to support 
the sky and the stars. Suetonius Paulinus, the first Roman general 
who crossed the Atlas, reported that its top was hidden by thick clouds 
even in summer, and that dense forests of tall trees of an unknown 
species, with leaves like those of the cypress, stretched along the 
foot of the mountain (Pliny, N. H. v. 14). The highest peak of the 
-Atlas is not less than 1 5,000 feet high ; it is now called Tisi- 7 i 
Tamjurt (Joseph Thomson, Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco, 
p. 462). 

33 . 7 - the most holy -wooden images at Smyrna. Cp. vii. 5. 3 
with the note ; ix. 35. 6. 

33. 7. They say that Nemesis was the mother of Helen etc. 
The story went that Nemesis, to shun the importunities of Zeus, turned 
herself into a goose ; that Zeus, not to be baffled, turned himself into a 
swan ; and that as the result of this amour Nemesis laid an egg, which 
a shepherd found and brought to Leda, who put it in a box, and when 
the egg was hatched, Helen came forth (Apollodorus, iii. 10. 7 ; Tzetzes, 
Schot. on Lycophron, 88). According to one writer, the meeting of 
Zeus and Nemesis, in bird shape, took place at Rhamnus (Eratosthenes, 
CatasterisDii, 25). 

33 . 8. Oenoe, from whom the township gets its name- There 
were two townships called Oenoe in Attica (see note on i. 15. i). The 
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one to which Pausanias here refers is probably the Oenoe near Mara- 
thon (see i. 32. 3 note). 

Before accompanying Pausanias to Oropus, it may be fitting here to 
notice a township in this district of Attica which he has omitted to men- 
tion but at which some remains of antiquity ha\e been discovered in 
recent years. This is Icaria or Icarium, famous in legend as the first 
seat of the worship of Dionysus in Attica. (The form Icaria is attested 
by Stephanus Byzantius, ss’. ; the fonn Icarium by .\thenaeus, li. p. 
40 a; Porphyry, De abstinentia^ ii. 10; and Suidas, s.w. Beer— is and 
Mdyvqs. Thus the fonn Icarium seems to be the more correct, though 
modern writers have adopted the other.) Icaria was a township of the 
tribe .\egeis ; it was believed to take its name from Icarius the father of 
Erigone (Stephanus Byzantius, s-v. ’iKti.pia). When Dionysus first 
visited Attica, Icarius received him hospitably ; so the god rewarded 
him with a gift of wine, and bade him communicate the blessing^ to man- 
kind. Icarius obeyed ; but some shepherds, drinking themselves drunk 
on the new liquor, imagined that Icarius had poisoned them : so they 
incontinently knocked him on the head. His disconsolate daughter 
Erigone, led to the body of her murdered father by the faithful dog 
Maera, hung herself on a tree beside him. To atone for these deaths 
the Athenians instituted a festival at which people, or puppets in their 
stead, were swung to and fro on swings. See .Apollodorus, iii. 14. 7 : 
Hyginus, Fab. 130 ; zVf., AstronoDiiia, ii. 4; Servius, on \'irgil, Georg. 
ii. 389 ; Lucian, Dial, dcorum, xviii. 2 ; E. Maass, Analecta Erato- 
sthenica, p. 59 sgq. ; C. Botticher, Baumkttltus tier Hcllencit, pp. 80-S9 ; 
Leist, Graeco-Itallschc Rechtsgesehiektc, p. 271 sqq.\ Miss Harrison. 
Ancient Athens, p. x.xxviii. sqq. Cp. Paus. i. 2. 5 with the notes. It was 
in the woods of Marathon, according to Statius {Thcb. xi. 644-647), 
that Erigone found her fathers corpse and hung herself on a forest-tree. 
This goes to show that Icaria, the home of Icarius, was not far from 
.Marathon. Tragedy and comedy were said to have been invented in 
Icaria (.-kthenaeus, 11. p. 40 a) ; and here a goat was sacrificed for the 
first time because it had nibbled at the \ me ( Porphyry, De abstinentia, 
ii. 10). The tragic poet Thespis and the comic poet Magnes were 
both natives of Icaria (Suidas, s.i-a. and Mayiys). 

The situation of Icaria, the earliest home of Dionysus in .A.ttica, is 
solitary but pleasing. It lies in a wooded dell at the foot of the northern 
forest-clad slopes of Mt. Pentelicus. .A. reminiscence of the Dion) siac 
worship for which Icaria was famous in antiquity surrives in the name 
Dionysos, by which the place is still known to the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no village here, only a long straggling house 
occasionally inhabited by the peasants who come hither to gather resin 
in the surrounding pine woods. Eastward the ground slopes in terraces, 
intersected by runnels and shaded by plane-trees, to a wooded glen where, 
not far from a cave in the side of the ravine, a stream tumbles o\er 
rocks in a picturesque cascade. Similar glens, their sides clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, divide Dionysos from the deserted village of Rapen- 
tosa situated only about a mile to the east, the inhabitants of which were 
forced to flee before the bands of robbers who, not ni;in\' years ago. 
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infested this wild and secluded district. A pleasant excursion can be 
made from Athens to Icaria and back in a day by taking a morning 
train to Cephisia on the south side of Mt. Pentelicus, then walking or 
riding round the north-west shoulder of the mountain, and so through the 
beautiful woods and dingles at its northern foot to Icaria. (1 understand 
that these woods have suffered greatly by fire since I walked through 
them on a summer day in 1890.) The distance from Cephisia to Icaria 
is about seven miles. 

The site of Icaria was first identified by Prof. A. Milchhofer on May 
9th, 1887. It has since been excavated by the archaeologists of the 
American School. The ruins, inconsiderable in extent, lie in the open 
glade surrounded by woods and thickets. A ruined chapel which 
occupied part of the site has been demolished in the course of the 
e.xcavations. Among the ancient remains is a semi-circular monument 
of marble erected, as the inscription informs us (C. I. A. ii. No. 1317 ; 
Rangabe, Antiguiles Helh'niques, No. 985), by -A.enias, Xanthippus, and 
Xanthides for a victory which they had obtained, probably with a chorus 
in a dramatic competition. There are also some remains of a small 
temple which faced south-east. It consisted of a sacred chamber or 
cclla, about 2 l feet square, with a portico. In the middle of the celia is 
a square pedestal or altar formed of four slabs of mica-schist enclosing a 
mass of small stones. On the stone which forms the threshold of the 
temple there is an inscription in letters of the fourth century B.C. stating 
that the temple is “ the Pythium of the Icarians.” This shows that the 
temple was a sanctuaiv’ of the Pythian .A.pollo. It is unusual, if not un- 
paralleled, for a Greek temple to have its name thus inscribed on its 
threshold. In front of the temple, but not parallel with it, is a large 
basement or platform composed of at least twenty marble slabs, fifteen 
of which are still in their original places. This may have been the 
great altar. A little beyond this basement, to the south-east, are two 
massive marble seats. Other seats of the same sort were found near 
the chapel. They seem originally to have stood together in a row of 
five to the south-east of the great altar. Among the sculptures found 
on the site are the fragments (head, torso, feet, and one hand) of a 
colossal seated statue of a very archaic type, probably a Dionysus ; the 
face is bearded and the hair over the brow is curled, the hand grasps a 
goblet. There is also an archaic torso of a male figure resembling the 
so-called Apollos which have been found at Tenea, Thera, Orchomenus 
etc. (see note on ii. 5. 4). Some graceful reliefs, apparently votive and 
sepulchral, have also been discovered. Amongst them may be noted 
one which seems to represent Hercules, distinguished by his club, 
surrounded by the Muses ; and a tombstone adorned with the headless 
figure of a warrior in flat relief, resembling \ ery closely the well-known 
tombstone of Aristion (see A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, - 
I. p. 139 sqg., where the two tombstones are figured side by side ; cp. 
also Collignon, Hist, de la Sculpture Grecquc, i. p. 386 sq.) All the 
sculptures appear to be of Pentelic marble, .-kmong the inscriptions 
which have been found is one containing a decree of the Icarians 
thanking their mayor Xicon for the way in which he had managed 
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the festival and games of Dionysus ; another contains a fragment 
of a decree of the Icarians about the legal process called ‘exchange 
of goods’ {antidosis) which has puzzled modem scholars; two 
others relate to the making^ and dedication of images of Dionysus 
and Aphrodite ; another is a dedication to Dionysus by Cephisius 
of Icaria ; another is a dedication to Dionysus by a man Archippus 
who had won the prize with a chorus : another is a dedication by 
three men (Erg^asus, Phanomachtis, and Diognettis) ulio had won a 
prize with a tragic chorus. These inscriptions abundantly prove that 
the place where they were found was a seat of the worship of Dionysus 
and that the place was Icaria. 

See A. Milchliiifer, in Bcrlimr philolo,^. IVocht'nsihn/L 7 TS87,, pp. 770-772 ; 
f/., ‘ Antikenheiicht aus Attik.r,' d. a?\h. Inst, in 12 (1SS7). p. 

31 1 s//. ; ni., Kartell von Attika^ Krlant. iii -vi. p. 55 stj, ; Anicntan 

Ji'itrnal of Ai\haco:otty, 4 (l8S8_., pp. 44-4S, 421-426 ; id., 5 iSSp;, pp. 9-33, 154- 
iSl, 304-319, 461-477. 

34. 1 . The land of Oropus, between Attica and the territory of 
Tanagra etc. The district of Oropus, situated on the borders of Attica 
and Boeotia, was long- a bone of contention between the t«o states (cp. 
.Strabo, i.\. p. 399). Geographically regarded, it belongs to Boeotia 
rather than to .Attica, since it occupies the maritime plain through 
which the Asopus flows into the sea, and all the upper valley of the 
-Asopus is in Boeotia. .At \ihat tunc the .Athenians first gained possession 
of Oropus is not definitely known; probably it was in 507 li.c. when they 
conquered Chalcis in Euboea (Herodotus, v. 77). When the Persians 
were advancing against Erctria in 490 l;.c., an .Athenian force, falling 
back before them, crossed the strait to Oropus and so marched home 
(Herodotus, vi. loi), which implies that Oropus then belonged to 
-Athens. .At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (431 n.C.) and for 
a good many years afterwards Oropus was subject to the .Athenians 
(Thucydides, ii. 23, iv. 99). But in 412 li.C. it fell into the hands of 
the Boeotians (Thucydides, \iii. 60), who seem, however, to hate left it 
independent. Party strife led in 402 n.C. to the intervention of the 
Thebans, who removed the population to a distance of about seven 
Greek furlongs from the sea, and sometime afterwards annexed the 
district to the Boeotian federation (Diodorus, xiv. 17). Not very many 
years later, perhaps in 3S3 B.c. after the Spartans had seized the 
citadel of Thebes, the Oropians voluntarily surrendered their land to the 
-Athenians (Isocrates, xiv. 20). In 366 RC. the Thebans succeeded in 
regaining possession of Oropus (Diodorus, .xv. 76 ; cp. Xenophon, 
HcUenica, vii. 4. i ; -Aeschines, ii. 85); but after his conquest of Thebes 
in 338 B.c. Philip of Macedonia restored Oropus to .Athens, as we learn 
from the present passage of Pausanias. The hilly part of the country' 
was divided between the Attic tribes -Acamantis and Hippothontis ; 
and when both tribes laid claim to the same hill, the question in dispute 
was submitted to the oracle of .Amphiaraus (Hyperides, Pro Eu.xcnippo, 
p. 40, ed. Blass). Pausanias seems to imply that from 33S B.C. down 
to his own time the .Athenians remained in undisturbed possession of 
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Oropus. But if this is his meaning, he is wrong; for by 319 b.c. 
Oropus was independent (Diodorus, xviii. 56), having been probably 
detached from Athens in 322 B.C. at the close of the Lamian war. In 
313 or 312 B.C. Cassander captured Oropus and placed a garrison in it ; 
but the place was soon afterwards retaken by Ptolemy, who restored it 
to Boeotia (Diodorus, xix. 77 and 78). From this time down to the close 
of the first century B.C. Oropus appears to have been generally either 
a member of the Boeotian federation or independent. Many Oropian 
inscriptions belonging to this period are dated by the year of office of 
the federal archon of Boeotia \C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 246, 247, 251, 254, 
255, 261, etc.), proWng that at the time when they were engraved 
Oropus belonged to the Boeotian federation (cp. F. Diirrbach, De Oropo 
et Amphiarai sacro, p. 47 s'77.) Two inscriptions, dated by the year of 
the archon of Oropus and the priest of Amphiaraus, without any men- 
tion of the federal archon, seem to show that when they were engraved 
Oropus was independent ; they may date from a time when the Boeotian 
league had been dissolved by the Romans (Diirrbach, op. cit. p. 52 sq.) 
About 156 B.C. the whole population of Oropus was expelled by the 
Athenians, but was shortly afterwards restored through the intervention 
of the Achaean League (C. L G. G. S. No. 411 ; Pausanias, vii. ii sq. 
with the notes). An inscription, which seems to date from the latter part 
of the second centur>- b.c. or the first part of the first centur>' b.c., men- 
tions that the Athenian lads were conducted to the sanctuar>' of Amphi- 
araus (at Oropus), and, after being told how their fathers had of old 
been lords and guardians of the shrine, offered sacrifices and then 
returned on the same day to their own land {C. I. A. ii. No. 471, cp. 
Kohler, ib. p. 287). In Strabo’s time, at the end of the first century 
B.C., Oropus was still reckoned to Boeotia (Strabo, ix. pp. 391, 403). 
But in Pausanias’s time it once more belonged to Attica ; when the 
restoration took place we do not know. And it continued to belong to 
Attica in the days of Philostratus {I’if. Apollon, ii. 37). The rhetorician 
Aristides, a contemporary of Pausanias, speaks of the Oropian oracle of 
Amphiaraus as in Boeotia (Or. vii. vol. I, p. 78, ed. Dindorf), but this is 
probably a slip. 

The Oropians were reputed to be a race of hucksters, mean, 
avaricious, and grasping, with rough and truculent manners. Their 
custom-house officers were especially notorious for their exorbitant 
demands ; an exasperated poet, who had probably suffered at their 
hands, declared that “ all the Oropians are custom-house officers and 
all of them are rapacious. May they perish miserably ! ” (Dicaearchus, 
i. 7 and 25). 

The plain of Oropus extends along the shore for about five miles ; 
inland it narrows to a point, two or three miles from the shore, where 
the Asopus issues from a beautiful defile (see note on ix. 20. i). At 
this inner angle of the plain stand the modern villages of Oropo and 
Sykamino on opposite sides of the ri\er. But the territory of Oropus 
included some at least of the low hills which environ the plain, for we 
have seen (p. 463) that the hills of Oropus were at one time divided 
between two Attic tribes. iMoreover, the sanctuary of Amphiaraus, 
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which belonged to Oropus, stands in hilly ground to the east of the 
plain. The whole of this district, lying between the Euripus and the 
northern declivities of Mt. Fames, is of great natural beauty. It is an 
undulating and richly wooded country, where the road runs between 
soft green hills and knolls, with charming and varied prospects across 
the winding waters of the Euripus to the blue mountains of Euboea, 
among which the lofty Delph may' be seen glistering v hite with snow 
even in the hot days of summer. The traveller who comes direct from 
the monotonous and sterile plain of Athens is struck, on emerging from 
the wooded pass of Decelea, by the contrast between the scene which 
he has left behind and that which is suddenly unrolled at his feet. In 
antiquity this road, which went by Aphidna (see above, p. 163) and 
could be traversed on foot in a day, was noted for the number and 
excellence of its inns (Dicaearchus, i. 6), a distinction which it certainly 
does not enjoy now. 

The country between Oropus and Rhamnus, through which 
Pausanias conducts his readers, is of similar character. Parallel chains 
of hills run from Mt. Fames to the high, steep coast ; and between 
them are fruitful valleys watered by pleasant brooks and embowered in 
lu.xuriant vegetation, with thickets where the song of the nightingale 
may be heard. 

The site of the city of Oropus is now occupied by Skala Oropou, i.e. 
‘ the port of Oropoi a small hamlet prettily situated among gardens, 
meadows and springs, on the shore of a bay which is formed by two 
low projecting points about two miles asunder. Across the water the 
white houses of Eretria are clearly visible on the shore of Euboea ; the 
mountains above them, when seen at evening from Oropus, are of a 
deep azure blue. In the sea at Skala Oropou are the remains of an 
ancient breakwater extending parallel to the shore. Iluilt into the 
village well is an inscription (C. /. G. C. S. No. 464), and some archi- 
tectural fragments have been observed in the ruined church of the 
Holy Apostles. At the back of the hamlet rises a steep hill of moderate 
height, on the summit of which are some ancient foundation-walls, 
probably the vestiges of the acropolis. In the bed of a small stream, 
or at the foot of the hill, nearer the sea, Leake saw some ancient blocks. 
Among the remains of antiquity which have been found at Skala 
Oropou is a beautiful marble relief of the best period of Greek sculpture, 
representing Amphiaraus and his charioteer Baton driving in a car 
drawn by four horses ; the moment chosen by the sculptor is that when 
the earth gaped to receive the prophet ; the horses are starting back in 
terror at the sight of the abyss which yawns at their feet (F. G. Welcker, 
Antike Denkmakr. 2. pp. 172-181, with pi. ix. 15, x. 16). 

The situation of Skala Oropou agrees well with the description of 
Strabo, who says (ix. p. 403) that Oropus was opposite to Eretria and 
that the distance between them across the strait was forty Greek 
furlongs. The actual width of the channel between the two points is 
about five miles. Thucydides, however, puts the distance across the 
sea at sixty Greek furlongs (viii. 95), which is too much. The situation 
of Oropus at Skala Oropou is confirmed by Dr. Lolhng's discover)- of 
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the remains of an ancient harbour at Kamaraki, a place on the coast 
about an hour to the east of Skala Orofou. The remains are under 
water, but can be seen from a boat in calm weather or from the steep 
hill on the shore. These remains are doubtless those of the sacred 
harbour called Delphinium, which lay twenty Greek furlongs to the east 
of Oropus (Strabo, i-x. p. 403). See H. G. Lolling, ‘ Das Delphinion 
bei Oropos und der Demos Psaphis,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 
10 (1885), p. 350 sqq. Leake, indeed, inclined to place Oropus at 
Oropo, the modem village which has inherited the ancient name, 
situated two or three miles inland on one of the lo%ver heights of a range 
of pine-clad hills, on the right bank of the Asopus, where the river 
issues from its rocky gorge. But the testimony of Herodotus (vi. loi), 
Thucydides (iii. 91, viii. 60 and 95), Strabo (ix. p. 403), Pliny (A". H. 
XXXV. 167), and Pausanias proves decisively that Oropus was on the 
coast, not inland; and the statement of Diodorus (xiv. 17) that in 402 
B.c. the Thebans removed Oropus from the seashore implies the same 
thing. We may suppose that the removal was only temporary ; when 
the Athenians regained possession of the district not many years after- 
wards, they probably shifted the people back to the old city. Certainly 
Strabo and Pausanias found the town beside the sea. And if it was on 
the sea-coast, it can hardly ha%’e been anywhere than on the bay at 
Skala Oropou, where ancient remains have been found. For in the 
allu\ial plain westward from Skala Oropou there appear to be no 
vestiges of an ancient site, nor any place suitable for the construction 
of a city or the formation of a harbour. 

The sanctuary of Amphiaraus, described by Pausanias, lies in a 
pleasant little glen, neither wide nor deep, among low hills partially 
wooded with pine. The place, now called Mavrodhilist, is distant 
about four miles south-east of Oropus {Skala Oropou) ; Pausanias has 
greatly understated the distance. The path to it first goes through 
cornfields near the sea, then turns inland and ascends through woods. 
A brook flows through the glen and finds its way between banks fringed 
by plane-trees and oleanders to the sea, which is more than a mile off. 
The clumps of trees and shrubs which tuft the sides of the glen and in 
which the nightingale warbles, the stretch of green meadow at the 
bottom, the stillness and seclusion of the place, and its sheltered and 
sunny aspect, all fitted it to be the resort of invalids, who thronged 
thither to consult the healing god. So sheltered indeed is the spot that 
even on a ^lay morning the heat in the airless glen, with the Greek sun 
beating down out of a cloudless sky, is apt to be felt by a northerner as 
somewhat overpowering. But to a Greek it was no doubt agreeable. 
The oracle, as we shall see, was open only in summer ; and Livy (xlv. 
27) speaks of “the ancient temple delightfully situated among springs 
and brooks.” 

The ruins of the sanctuarj', excavated by the Greek Archaeological 
Society in 1884, 1886, and 1887, lie on the narrow strip of flat ground 
on the northern (left) bank of the stream. They have been described, 
with ground plans, by Dr. Ddrpfeld and Mr. Leonardos. The remains 
of the temple of Amphiaraus, mentioned by Pausanias (§ 3), are at the 
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western end of the sacred precinct. Nearly the whole southern half of 
the building has disappeared, having been carried away by floods, when 
the stream, which flows beside it, has been swollen with rain. It 
appears to have been a Doric temple, about 95 feet long by 43 feet 
wide, consisting of a chamber or ccUa with a columned portico at the 
east end. The portico apparently had six Doric columns in front 
between two a 7 itae, but the temple was not peripteral, i.e. it was not 
surrounded by a colonnade. Over the columns of the portico there was 
a Doric entablature, comprising an architrave, frieze, geison, and gable 
or pediment. The cella was divided into three aisles, a central aisle 
and two side ones, by two rows of columns, five columns in each row. 
The foundations of the five columns of the northern row are still in their 
places ; on one of them is the unfluted drum of a column of common 
stone. The southern row of columns, with its foundations, has been 
completely swept away by the torrent. In the central aisle of the 
temple, somewhat nearer the eastern than the western end of the cella, 
is a large square base, about 5 ft. 4 in. wide ; one of the upper stones 
of the base is still in position. On this base probably stood the image 
of Amphiaraus mentioned by Pausanias (,^ 2). A piece of an arm of 
colossal size found within the temple may have been part of the image. 
The northern and a great part of the western wall of the temple are still 
standing. The lower part of each wall is composed of a socle of squared 
blocks laid in three courses thus : 


I 



The upper part of each wall is constructed of small stones bonded with 
mortar or clay. In the middle of the western wall is a doorway leading 
into a small compartment (about 8 feet by 5), which Dr. Dorpfeld 
supposed to be an inner shrine ; but the subsequent discovery of two 
small unfluted columns at the angles seems to show that it was a porch. 
Only the foundations of the walls of this porch are standing. At the 
north-eastern angle of the temple some pedestals are still in their 
original positions. One of them, as we learn from the inscription 
(C. 7 . G. G. S. No. 264), supported a statue of Sulla. From the style 
of the architectural fragments the temple seems to ha\ e been built in 
the Macedonian or early Roman period. 

In front of the eastern face of the temple and distant about 30 feet 
from it are the remains of a large quadrangular base, about 28 feet long 
by 1 4 feet wide. The foundations are constructed of large blocks of 
common stone ; a portion of the superstructure, built of limestone, is 
still in its place. These are doubtless the remains of the large altar, 
dedicated to many gods, which Pausanias has described (,§ 3). Under 
it were discovered two older fragments of altars, proi ing that separate 
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altars stood here originally and were at a later period united in one 
large altar. On the north side of the altar are three steps of common 
stone, extending in a long crescent-shaped curve. Spectators probably 
stood or sat on these steps to watch the sacrifices. 

On the south side of the great altar, a few feet from it, grow t\\ o 
fine plane-trees, and between them rises the sacred spring, described by 
Pausanias (§ 4), into which patients who had been made whole used to 
throw money. When I was there in hot weather at the end of May, 
the water of the spring was not visible at the roots of the plane-trees, 
but oozed up in the dry bed of the stream a few feet below. An 
oleander in bloom grew beside one of the planes. 

Between 70 and 80 yards east of the temple a long colonnade 
begins and extends eastward for a length of about 360 feet. Its 
depth is about 36 feet. The colonnade was open to the south, towards 
the stream ; on the other sides it was closed by walls constructed in the 
same style as the walls of the temple. These walls are well-preserved. 
Of the open south front of the colonnade nothing but the stylobate 
remains in position ; but from fragments found lying about it appears 
to have been adorned with a row of Doric columns, of which Mr. 
Leonardos calculates that there were forty-nine. On the frieze over the 
columns was an inscription in large letters, one letter being placed in 
each metope. Only three letters of the inscription (HO and N) have 
been found. The interior of the colonnade was divided by two cross- 
walls into three sections, namely, a large central hall (about 310 feet 
long) and two small wings at the east and west ends. In the middle 
of each cross-wall an aperture, closed apparently by a grating, gave 
access from the central hall to the wings. The central hall itself was 
divided lengthwise, from east to west, into two aisles by a row of seven- 
teen Ionic columns. The foundations of almost all these columns and 
the base of one of them are still in their places. A continuous row of 
marble benches ran all round the inner side of the three walls of the 
colonnade. The benches rested on fifty-three stone supports of this shape, 
placed at regular intervals along the wall. Forty-four of 
these supports are preserved. Of the marble benches 
themselves only five are in their places, two about the 
middle of the back wall, and three running round the 
north-east comer. The inner surface of the walls of the colonnade 
was coated with stucco and painted ; traces of a wavy maeander pattern 
in red and green have been discerned at the north-east comer. 

This colonnade or the central part of it may have been the dormi- 
tory mentioned in an inscription (C. /. G. G. S. No. 235), where the 
patients slept, the men on the east side and the women on the west side 
of an altar, expecting revelations in dreams. We know from Pausanias 
(§5) that they slept on the skins of the rams which they had sacrificed 
to Amphiaraus. 

The open level space between the west end of the colonnade and 
the temple is lined on its northern side by a continuous row of pedestals 
which once supported statues and still bear many inscriptions. Behind 
them the ground rises, forming the north side of the glen. 
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Beyond the colonnade, at its eastern end, and separated from it by 
a space of about 2 feet, are the foundations of a building about 52 
feet square, constructed of massive blocks accurately jointed in the good 
Greek style. The building is divided into ten apartments which served 
as bath-rooms. In two of these rooms the rows of small pillars, which 
supported the floor so as to allow the hot air to circulate under it, are 
still standing- ; they are made of bricks and are about 20 inches high. 
A drain or conduit leads from the neighbourhood of the temple to the 
baths. Both baths and drain are mentioned in an inscription which 
has been found in the sanctuary (see below). The remains of the 
baths prove that, though built before the third century B.C., they must 
have been altered and repaired in Roman times. Coins of .-Curehan, 
Probus, Xumerianus, etc., were found in or near them. 

Scooped out in the side of the glen, at the back or north side of the 
colonnade, is a small theatre. The orchestra is circular and measures 
about 12 metres (39 feet) across. The stage-buildings are about 40 
feet long by 20 feet deep. Their foundations are preserved. The 
front of the stage is adorned by a row of eight fluted half-columns 
of the Doric order with a pilaster at each end of the row. The 
half-columns and the pilasters are all standing ; they are monoliths of 
white marble and rest on a marble stylobate. They are 1.883 metres 
(about 6 feet high). All the spaces between these columns, with the 
exception of the space between the two central ones, were closed with 
boards or slabs of stone. In the sides of each half-column, behind the 
flutes, are seen the grooves in which the boards or slabs fitted. The 
space between the two central half-columns was open, and formed a 
doonvay leading from the stage-buildings to the orchestra. The half- 
columns and pilasters supported an entablature of white marble, of 
which four inscribed fragments h.ave been found. The fragmentary 
inscription {C. I. G. G. S. Xo. 423 a, p. 745) declares that so-and-so 
“having been director of the games (dedicated) the stage {pniskenicn) 
and the boards,” Between the theatre and the back wall of the long 
colonnade were found other marble pieces of a Doric entablature 
bearing a fragmentary inscription, which states that so-and-so " having 
been priest Gi) (dedicated) the scene (skeric) and the dooniays to 
Amphiaraus ” (G. /. G. G. S. No. 423). The e.xact position which this 
latter entablature occupied has not been determined. 

The orchestra was not paved, and there are no traces in it of an 
altar (//y'wc/c). Of the seats there have been found only five chairs of 
white marble, standing at intervals in a semicircle round the orchestra, 
facing the stage. The sides of the chairs are decorated with ornaments 
carved in relief ; and in front, between the legs of each chair, is the 
inscription, “ Xicon, son of Xicon, having been priest, dedicated (this 
chair) to .A.mphiaraus ” (C. /. G. G. S. Xo. 423 b, p, 745;. Each chair 
stands on a marble base. 

Such are the principal remains of the sanctuary of .Amphiaraus, so 
far as it has been excavated. A small museum, which has been erected 
on the spot, to the west of the colonnade, contains some triglyphs, 
unsculptured metopes, Ionic capitals, ^utfac, and sepulchral reliefs. 
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In addition to these architectural remains there have been found in 
the sanctuary a great many inscriptions which shed some light on its 
history and arrangement, on the statues and votive-offerings which it con- 
tained, on the duties and privileges of the priest, on the rules observed 
by persons consulting the oracle, and on the games celebrated at the 
festival of Amphiaraus. None of the inscriptions yet discovered is older 
than the beginning of the fourth century B.C. This goes, along with 
other evidence, to show that the sanctuary was founded towards the end 
of the fifth century B.c. (See note on ix. 8. 3.) 

The following are some of the particulars which we gather from the 
inscriptions. The priest of Amphiaraus was to attend at the sanctuary 
not less than ten days in each month from the end of winter to the season 
of ploughing ; during this period he was never to be absent more than 
three days at a time, and he was to see to it that the sacristan attended 
to his duties. For any breach of rules committed in the sanctuary the 
priest might inflict a fine of five drachms (about 3s. 6d.), but not more. 
Every patient who sought the advice of the god had first of all to pay 
a fee of not less than nine obols (about a shilling) of good silver into 
the treasury, in presence of the sacristan. When the priest was present 
he prayed over the victims and laid their flesh on the altar ; but in his 
absence the person who presented the sacrifice might perform these 
offices himself. The skin of every animal sacrificed in the sanctuary 
was a perquisite of the priest. Every one was free to sacrifice any 
victim he chose ; but the flesh might not be taken out of the sacred 
precinct. The priest receiv'ed the shoulder of every victim sacrificed by 
a private person, except when the festival of the god was being held ; 
for then he received the shoulders of the public victims. Every person 
who complied with the rules was allowed to sleep in the sanctuary for 
the purpose of receiving an oracle in a dream. When he paid the fee, 
his name and the name of his city were entered by the sacristan in a 
register, which was open to public inspection. All these details are 
gathered from a single inscription (C. /. G. G. S. No. 235 ; ’E<fnj/j.€pli 
ap\aio\oyiKi), 1885, p. ()^sqq. ; v. Wilamowitz-Mbllendorff, in Hermes, 
21 (1886), p. 91 sqq}) 

From another inscription (C /. G. G. S. No. 4255) we learn that 
there were separate baths for men and women, and that the drainage 
of the water from the men’s bath having been impeded by the rise of 
the stream in rainy weather, it was resolved to construct a covered 
drain of stone “ from the pavement of the bridge as far as the descent 
beside the women’s bath.” The baths of Amphiaraus had been already 
known from ancient waiters (.\enophon. Memorabilia, iii. 13. 3 ; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.vv. "App.a and ‘UpoiTros ; cp. Athenaeus, ii. p. 
46 c d ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, p. 81, line 24). Another inscription 
(C. /. G. G. S. No. 3499), found not far from the sacred spring, 
mentions “ the cistern beside the sanctuary of Ammon,” “ the cistern 
in the sanctuary of Amphiaraus,” and the bringing of water in pipes to 
one or both of these cisterns. On a boundary-stone found within the 
sanctuary there is an inscription forbidding any private person to build 
within the bounds (C. /. G. G. S. No. 422 ; Bull, de Corr. Hellen. 
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3 (1879), p. 437 sqq.-, Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 

361). 

Another inscription {C. I. G. G. S. No. 3498 ; ’EfjirjfjLepU dpxf^i'O- 
AoytKT/, 1889, p. 2 sqq., No. 26; Bruno Keil, in Hermes, 25 (1890), 
pp. 598-623) contains a list of the gold and silver treasures belonging 
to the god Amphiaraus ; among the articles mentioned are sacred tables, 
lamps, sacred censers (one of them with a Love on the lid), cups, bowls, 
jugs, a golden olive-tree, and a great many pieces representing men’s 
breasts, offered no doubt by patients who had been or hoped to be 
cured of diseases of the breast. Another inscription (C. I. G. G. S. 
No. 303 ; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Iliiseiim, Part ii., 
No. clx.) contains a decree enacting that a survey shall be made of 
such of the votive-offerings in the sanctuary as are useless or out of 
repair, and that such offerings as need repair shall be repaired, and 
that such offerings as may be condemned shall be melted down and 
made into new vessels for the use of the god ; this was to be done 
by three commissioners chosen by the people. Among the worn-out 
articles is mentioned the golden cup with which the priest offered 
libations ; it was to be replaced by a new one made out of gold bullion 
and gold coin which were to be melted down for the purpose. Other 
battered old treasures represented parts of the human body (face, hand, 
breast, etc.), the offerings of grateful or sanguine sufferers. Another 
inscription (C. /. G. G. S. No. 412) records that two men, who had 
been respectively priest and libation-bearer, dedicated a lintel and 
threshold of white marble, etc., to Amphiaraus and the goddess Health. 
Among the statues which we know from inscriptions to have stood in 
the sanctuary were those of Queen Arsinoe, Sulla and his wife Metella, 
Publius Servilius Isauricus (consul in 79 B.C.), Appius Claudius (consul in 
54 B.C.), Q. Fufius Calenus (one of Caesar’s lieutenants), the assassin 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa {C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 297, 264, 372, 244, 
428, 380, 383, 349). There was a statue dedicated by King Lysi- 
machus {C. I. G. G. S. No. 279), and an offering of Mummius, the 
conqueror of Corinth (C. /. G. G. S. No. 433). 

Another inscription (C. /. G. G. S. No. 4252) contains a copy of 
a decree of the Athenian people, passed in 332/1 B.C., enacting that a 
golden wreath be presented to the divine Amphiaraus in recognition of 
his kind attentions to the Athenians who sought health and salvation at 
his shrine. From another inscription {’E(pr]/ji(ph dpxaioXoyiK-ij, 1892, 
p. 41 sqq.. No. 70 ; imperfectly edited in C. I. G. G. S. No. 349) we 
learn that the town of Acraephnium in Boeotia had been sending 
round a deputation to the cities of Boeotia inviting them to increase 
their contributions to the sanctuary of the Ptoan Apollo (see ix. 23. 6 
note). The deputation, consisting of the priest and the prophet of the 
sanctuary w-ith three other men, addressed a public assembly at Oropus ; 
and in response to their stirring appeal the Oropians, with gmnerous 
enthusiasm, voted to send a cow regularly for sacrifice at the Ptoan 
festival, the animal to be accompanied by the magistrates in procession. 

Another inscription refers to a dispute between the people of Oropus 
and the Roman tax-gatherers which had been referred for decision to 
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the Roman senate. It appears that Sulla, in fulfilment of a vow, had 
added to the sacred precinct of Amphiaraus all the ground round about 
the sanctuary within an area of a square mile, and that he had further 
consecrated to the god Ampliiaiatis all the revenues which the Romans 
derived from the town, district, and harbours of Oropus, with a provision 
that these reteniics were to be detoted to the celebration both of the 
customary games and sacrifices in honour of Amphiaraus and of such 
additional games and sat ritices as the Oropians should afterwards cele- 
biate in honour of the Koinan Mctoiies. This ordinance of Sulla was 
confirmed by a decree of the senate. In virtue of this ordinance, so 
coiirirmetl, the Oiopi.ins claimed immunity from taxation. But their 
claim was tlenied by the Roman tax-gatherers, who maintained that the 
e\em])tions gr.intetl by .Sulla applied only to lands consecrated to gods, 
anil that .Vmphiaraus w.is no .gotl, since he had admittedly once been a 
m.m (cp Cii CIO, th' ihiltira Acormn, in. i q. 49). The Oropians appealed 
to the scn.ite, who referred the que-'tion to the consuls. On the 14th 
( h toller 73 li.t . the i.i'C u.is tried in the Basilica Porcia before the 
consuls of the year, M.ircus Tcrentius \'arro Lucullus and Caius Cassius 
Longinus, assisted by sixteen assessors, amon.g whom were .Sulla anti 
Cicero, then a youn,g man of thirty-three. The consuls, after hearing 
both Sides, confirmed the exemption granted by .Sulla, and reported this 
decision m a letter to the people of Oropus. This letter, or rather a 
hteial ti.insl.ition of it into (lieek, is preservetl in the inscription found 
111 the sanctuary of .-Xmphi.inuis. Many \cars afterwards Cicero, writing 
Ills woik ■ (.hi tlie .Witure of the Gods,' referred to the question which 
the Roman t-ix-gathcrers had laised as to the divinity of Amphiaraus 
and winch he hmi'clf h;id helped to deride in the affirmative {De nat. 
i/tor., I c ) .See C'. /. O. G. S. No. 413 ; ’ Iv/i/j/itplx ilii\<LioX.oyLK'i'i, 18S41 
pp. 97-120; Th. Mommsen. ‘ ( Irojins und die romischen .Steuerpachter.’ 
//1/0/ct, 20 ( 1S85). pp. 26S-287 ; Bruns, /-'o/tUs Juris Romani AutiquiC 
ed. Th. Mommsen, p. 162 iqq. 

The festival of .-\niphiaraus was celebrated at Oropus at least as 
early as the middle of the fourth century n.c. : for an inscription of that 
date ((.'. /. ( 7 . (/. .V. \o 414) contains a list of the victors in the various 
competitions, musi, ,il, literary, and athletic, which formed part of the 
I' stiial, In the fust centuiy n.c., doubtless in honour of .Sulla's victories 
(see abme). the fcstu.il extended and went by the name of 'the 
.\m|)Iii.ir.ii.in .mil Roman festiv.il.' Lists of \ ictnrs in the very various 
competitions licid .at these Liter tcstuals .are preserved m inscriptions 
(t. 1 lei^. .s. .Vos. 4 i(i-4’o 1 The competitions seem to h,a\e been 
pop’.il.ir : for .miong the in tors are mentioned natnes ef It.alv, Sicily, 
■ind distant 1 ities ot \si,i. mcliidin.g Lsri' anil Tarsus. The festival was 
laid esery fourth ye.n ( c'. /. G G. S. No 4253) : it included a proces- 
sion in honour of .\mph araus {C. / tf G. S. .\o. 4254). The .Amphia- 
r.iian g.uiies et I ii.ipus are mentioned in an inscription of Megara 
C / ir c 7 . .V .\n 4,x , .mil the .Vmphiar.aian and Roman games m .an 
inscr.ption of Haiic.irn.assus ( Dittenberger, .S'r.Vogc Inscr. GratC. Vo. 
3 G) 

.\mphiaraus seems to have been sometimes styled Zeus .Amphiaraus 
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at Oropa'< ( Dicacarchus, i. The <»r.n le («>:uiniKtI to })e mnsulleci in 

the tune of IMiiIostraiiis, wlio tells us (/// Afh>!Uu n 37) that persons 
tlesiraiis of eoHaiiltin^ the oracle ucie obh^^ttl h\ tin j)nt -ts to aljstain 
fioin food for one d.iy ami from wine lor three befou- ittiisiiv-; the 

re \ elation. 
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34. 2 . Eleus in Chersonese is dedicated to Protesilaus, At 

Kh'Us (»r Kit* 11'. m tli'- Thoeian (jh* r-'cn tli* u a ;.'r.oe of 
l'r<»t' silaiis within a -a' r* d f*T* < m- t . the \ m!i\ ♦•-oin j.n.:' at this slinne. 

* ' wis’ -*10..; of and siKt-j « tip', bn «n/e \ * "* I-, -tainiMU < t' . 

* ai nod <iff b\ tlie I'l is .m At t.ej' I* ' ( Ib-t-Mlf-tn-. i y i i o ; , p I’.oi >. m. 

4 0} 'rivH'w*!*' f('\N r< m j.ns tin 'an- tnar. :n ‘ln*«l.i.'of I’lnlo- 

straujs : but a hill-- k uas pn,nt, d o:;t wh;- h wa' !alt*\M! to '*)\er the 
heio’5 bone' Kims urew r-’invl tin b d'l' k . and it was -.i <1 that the 
]-a\e> of the elnis whi'h fa- » <1 t'lwaid' Tn'y. wjure {'lotC'dans had 
per.shc-l, bloonie ! (any. bin u.tbcicd aral ffll innnn K hke the liero 
h lUsclf ( i’JilIo'tiatU', o c: 1 '■/ . «p I’inr. ^.// \\i -3'^)' 

T/(’t;e> -,1V' that I’Tot'-'iIaU' w.i- wiU'lrpp'd as a ...od b\ the natives of 
the Thi.i' lan Chci'-inc'e ( '' // ' a;; /,; -/’/>;•-//. 53^) 

34. :: Lebadea to Trophonius. < p iv 30 v^nh the notes. 

34 . 3 The altar is divided into parts fa The e\:-t:nc rem tins 
of tins altar, as we have seen (]■* 4'^*7 »/ ), 'Crm to show tha* .t w.a- fr»nn(d 
i'v nnit’n^ '»-V(.ral '* pirate ,dtai' vvhi- h had 'to«H! 'i-lc ny ' de It vvas 
a V * ! V - nnuH'yn pra- t i'‘C vv iih t )ie an- etv - t - ' d« -hra'e an ah,i r tf> more 
tl'.an on* dt.tv \i:in*i*»i:' ^ xrimr*’*-' "f thi' pia- t --e ar* follrrtedby 

f t :r-r. /' /e, a. i/rr-.rmK f-p/rrus if:- :u 

! > 1 ! ;r. 't idt. I I Whv the w ■ - : -h p •'•f all tl’a d in:;;* ' In re f nnme- 
rat *’ 1 by ('tiisarca' 'h-'iild Iiave brfn '.nit'*! at a '.n.,'!'’ al'ar ''in f-nly be 
a mitternf - -'n'e- 'are Cp C. Mamer. -/ :t p y ; y.. : F. I* .nba<h, 
/'■ * 'p rt A'r,p/i; 7 ;,;/ c./o, , p. i 10 'V 

34 . 3 Paeon Apollo. Ih'' ii',> .i-; n.; "( th;- to 

.■\]'o!!i, 1 ; (i t)y rot. U'. t. i“ i; * p <,riccJi. 
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a pd„i.iv. of car^hict" “ 

epithet is at best extremely doubtful explanation of the 

of A^nv the children of Amphilochus The names 

iNo. 421 , b</>,,/iepis ajoxmoAoyi*:-,;, i88s, p. 155). ^ 

of Sulla’s 'statues thTTancL^rofAtov''^' 

nrsAipt” 

34. 3. Achelous. Cp. i. 41. 2 note. 

oraclJs of the^SSn\“ * 1 "® T®* i^allible of all the 

like those of his father A n ® Amphilochus at Mallus, 

according to Plml^ch ™ 

(Lxxii. 7" Lucian 

obols or tworencl hj f ef Amphilochus was only t^ 

at Oropus (see abJe n a7o^" very favourably with his fathers tariff 
divinJion Lws Vantiolir^l^' ®°“‘^*’^-Leclercq, Histoire de la 

were said to have foLded Malte ' (Stob 

“"iTXZ “/ Ai'ir/aoVaaT'™' 

of Ihroiving an ye'rkj '““o” 

especially as a thank-offering for recovered hS h"''"h’ 

very widely. The younger Pliny speaks of th practised 

seen lying arnone- the nebhlp.: at rif v ^ which could be 

Clitumnian spring viii. 8. 2) .^1 rankf af R 

annually into the lake of Curtius in fulfi Lent f 

health of .Augustus (Suetonius, L L°^ I 

VII. 4- 6). The Eg>-ptian priests when ’ ’ -P' beneficiis, 

threw money into the Nile (Seneca Ouafsl Tt7" 

prevalence of such customs in antiquity is fLiished bvfoe 

ancient money which have been found fo sprmc^^ and ,L 

.i BLc2:r:r iiLt^rSL -r - on ^e pago 

coins as well as more than thousands of Roman 

the oldest Italian mone^:e:e fou^dLtu^^^ of unstamped copper, 
showing that the custom of throwinfr monev ^^t ® century, 

as a thank-offering for restored health, had 'LLailL' w’ fL"many 
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centuries. See W. Henzen, ‘ Alterthumer von Vicarello/' Rheinischcs 
Museum, N. F. 9 (1854), p. 20 sqq. In Rome itself there is a fountain 
(the Fontana di Trevi) into the basin of which people still throw coins 
in the belief that by doing so they ensure their return to the Eternal 
City. The present writer did not scruple to comply with this custom. 

In one of the hot sulphur springs of Amelie-les-Bams, near Arles, 
Roman coins, together with inscribed leaden tablets, have been discovered 
{Revue Archcologique, 4 (1S47), pp. 409-414). 

At holy wells in Scotland it was the custom, not long ago, to drop 
into the water a small coin, or a pin, or a pebble with the name of the 
patient attached to it (Sir Arthur Mitchell, 0 )i various superstitions in 
the North-ivest Highlands and Islands of Scotla/ul, p. 23). It is said 
that sick children are still sometimes brought to the Greng'e Well at 
Dunkeld, and that silver coins have occasionally been cast into the water 
in return for supposed cures (E. J. Guthrie, Old Siottidi Customs, 
p. 222). In 1870, when St. Querdon’s Well, in the parish of Troqueer, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, was cleaned, hundreds of copper coins were found at 
the bottom of it ; the oldest were of the reign of Elizabeth (Ch. Rogers, 
Social Life in Scotland. 3. p. 207 sqi) Epileptic patients used to repair 
to St. Tegla’s Well, between Wrexham and Ruthin in Wales ; they 
washed in it after sunset and deposited fourpcnce in the water {Archaeo- 
login Cambrensis, i (1S46), p. 53). In the Isle of Man tliere are wells 
the water of which is used for bathing sore eyes, and the patient drops 
coins into them {Folklore, 5 (1894), pp. 222, 226 sq.) 

The spring of St. .Morand, in the commune of Chevaigne, Brittany, 
is supposed to possess the property of curing fever ; but the patient must 
resort to it fasting and without speaking. Xot many years ago small 
coins were thrown into the water : now they are dropped into a poor's box 
(P. Sebillot, Traditions et superstitions dc la Hautc-Bretagne, i. p. 67). 
At Monterfil in Brittany there is a spring of St. Genou to which people 
go on pilgrimag'e ; money used to be thrown into the water i P. Sebillot, 
op. cit. I. p. 69). In Esthonia there are many springs which are 
believed to heal diseases of the eyes. Before drawing the water for his 
eyes the patient must make a small offering to the spring, such as a 
copper coin, a rag, a feather, or a little wool. If he is too poor to make 
any of these offerings, he scrapes a little metal from a coin into the water 
(Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten abcrglaubische Gebrauche, p. 8). Small 
coins used to be thrown into a spring in Esthonia in order to protect the 
crops from hail-storms (Kreutzwald und Xeus, Mythlsche und magische 
Lieder der Ehsten, p. 1 1 5). 

Among some of the South Slavs a bride soon after her marriage is 
conducted with much ceremony to the village well to draw water ; she 
carries in her mouth an old gold coin, which she must spit into the well 
before she draws the water (F. .S. Krauss, .'^itte und Branch der Sud- 
Sta-ven, p. 451). Cp. J. M. Mackinlay, Folklore of Scottish Lochs and 
Springs (Glasgow, 1893), p. 1 88 sqq. 

34. 4 . their skill lay in the interpretation of dreams etc. 
Artemidorus Daldianus, a contemporary of Pausanias, wrote an elaborate 
work in fi\'e books on the interpretation of dreams {Onirccrita'). which is 
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Still extant. There is a special work by B. Biichsenschiitz on the ancient 
system of dream-interpretation ( Trautn und Traumdeiitung iviAlterthume^ 
Berlin, 1868). As to omens taken from the flight of birds, see note on 
X. 6. I. The Tahitians, like the Greeks and Romans, drew omens from 
the appearance of the entrails of the sacrificed victims ; a quick or 
continued movement of the heart or liver was an omen of success in war 
(\V. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. pp. 303, 371). Cp. note on vi. 2. 4. 

34. 5 . they sacrifice a ram, and spreading the skin under them 
go to sleep, awaiting a revelation in a dream. Similarly the sooth- 
sayer Calchas was worshipped at Drium in Apulia, and persons who 
wished to inquire of him sacrificed a black ram and slept on the skin 
(Strabo, vi. p. 284). Virgil (Aen. vii. 8 1 sqf.) and Ovid {Fasti, 
iv. 649 sqq.) have described an ancient and much revered Italian oracle 
of Faunus, at which the mode of consultation was similar; sheep were 
sacrificed, their skins were spread on the ground, and the inquirer slept 
on them and received an oracle in a dream. Xo doubt the skin of the 
sacrificed animal was believed to exercise a sanctifying and protective 
influence over a person who lay on it or wrapt himself in it. This belief 
explains the analogous use of the skins of sacrificed animals in other 
religious rites. Thus at the great temple of the Syrian goddess in 
Hierapolis the worshipper, after sacrificing a sheep, used to spread its 
skin on the ground, kneel on it, draw the sheep's feet and head over his 
own head, and pray the goddess to accept the sacrifice (Lucian, De dea 
Syria, 55). At .Athens a person who was being purified stood with his 
left foot on the skin of a sheep that had been sacrificed to Zeus (see note 
on i. 37. 4). At the marriage of the Flamen and Flaminica at Rome 
the skin of the sheep which had been sacrificed was spread on two seats 
placed side by side, and the couple sat down on it (Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. iv. 374). -A similar custom was perhaps observed at all Roman 
weddings (Festus, s.v. in pelhi lanata, p. 114 ed. Muller). The use of 
shoes made out of the skin of sacrificed animals is to be explained on 
the same principle. (For e.xamples see note on ix. 39. 8.) 

These practices are illustrated by the monuments. Thus on a relief 
at Naples, representing a scene of initiation, the novice is seated, with 
his head muffled, on the skin of a sheep or ram, while a priest pours a 
libation on an altar (Schreiber, Bildcratlas, i. pi. xiv. i). Again, on a 
vase-painting Ulysses evoking the shade of Tiresias is represented sitting 
with his feet on the skin of the sacrificed ram {Monunienti Inediti, 4. 
pi. xix.) See also note on i. 37. 4. 

Customs of this sort were not confined to the ancient world. In the 
highlands of Scotland a man desirous of receiving an oracle used some- 
times to he all night in a lonely place wrapt up in a cow’s skin (Martin, 
‘Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,’ in Pinkerton’s Voyages 
and Travels, 3. p. 610; cp. Miss Gordon Gumming, In the Hebrides, 
p. 174). The .Algonquin Indians of Xew England tell of a man who 
could divine everything by dreaming on a magic bear skin (C. G. Leland, 
The Algonquin legends 0/ New England, p. 344). Among the Basutos 
of South .Africa ‘‘ as soon as a woman is with child a sheep is sacrificed, 
in order to render the gods propitious to her; and the skin of the animal 
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is rendered supple and made into an apron, which serves to screen her 
from witchcraft” (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 251). Again, among the 
same tribe when a woman is being purified after childbirth, her parents 
sacrifice a sheep, and make the skin into a kind of scarf, which serves to 
hold the child at the mother’s back till it is weaned (Casalis, op. cif. 
p. 192). Some of the aborigines of Queensland carefully flay their 
slain foes and preserve the skin with the hairy scalp and even the finger 
nails attached. “ They look upon it as a powerful ‘ medicine ’ and 
cover their patients with it as with a blanket ” (Fison and Howitt, 
Kamilaroi and Kiirnai, p. 223 note). 

35. I. the island of Patroclus. See i. i. i note. 

35. I. another beyond Sunium etc. This is the island now called 
Makronisi (‘ long island ’), which lies off the south-east coast of Attica. 
It consists of a bare and rugged ridge of rock, eight miles long from 
south to north, extending parallel to the coast from opposite Cape 
Sunium to a point beyond Thoricus. Strabo, following Artemidorus, 
says (i.\. p. 399, x. p. 485) that the island was 60 Greek furlongs in 
length, which is too short. The distance of the island from the shore 
varies from 2 to 4 miles. Its highest point is about 920 feet above the 
sea. The island is inhabited only in summer, when herdsmen cross 
over from the mainland with their flocks. There are wells at various 
places in it. The island appears not to have been permanently in- 
habited in antiquity, for Strabo (ix. p. 399) and Pausanias (viii. 14. 12) 
speak of it as desert. The isle of Cranae in which, according to Homer 
(//. iii. 445), Paris enjoyed Helen on their flight from Sparta, was by 
some identified with this island off the coast of .Attica (Euripides, 
Helene, 1670 sqq. ; Strabo, i.x. p. 399 ; Mela, ii. 109 ; Schol. on 
Homer, II. iii. 445). But Pausanias identified Cranae with an island 
off Gytheum (iii. 22. i). Stephanus Byzantius, agreeing with or 
following Pausanias, says (j.i'. 'EAcio;) that Helene was so called 
because Helen had landed on it after the taking of Troy. He says that 
the island was also called Macris (' long ’) on account of its length. 

See Leake, Athens, 2. p. 66 sq. ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 356. 

35. 2 . Salamis. The island of Salamis has the shape of an 
irregular and much indented crescent, the horns of which are turned 
towards the west. Its length from north to south is about 9 miles ; 
its greatest breadth from east to west about 10 miles. The horns of 
the crescent consist of two chains of hills which are united at the middle 
by a low isthmus only a mile and a quarter wide. The northern horn 
stretches like a bar across the southern side of the bay of Eleusis, 
leaving only a narrow and tortuous channel into the bay at its eastern 
and w'estern ends. Thus the bay presents from many points of view 
the appearance of an inland lake. The hills of Salamis are low ; the 
highest point is only about 1 2 50 feet above the sea. Their sides are 
sparsely wooded with pines and shrubs, and are furrowed by numerous 
small water-courses, which are generally dry. The most considerable 
of these streams is at the south-western corner of the island ; it is 
probably the Bocarus or Bocalia of the ancients (Lycophron, Cassandra, 
451 ; Strabo, ix. p. 394). The soil even of the isthmus is thin and 
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Stony, but is adapted for the cultivation of the vine and the olive. In 
antiquity the island produced honey (Euripides, Troades, 794) and 
cheese (Strabo, is., p. 395). There was a tradition that Athena had 
first created the olive in Salamis (Euripides, Troades, 799). At present 
the island grows corn and vines. 

Strabo (/.c.) describes the city of Salamis as situated beside a bay, 
on a peninsula which jutted out towards -Attica. The bay to which he 
refers is the bay of Ambelaki on the eastern coast of the island, facing 
towards Piraeus. It is bounded on the north and south by two penin- 
sulas, of which the southern one is much the longer. At the head of 
the bay, a little way from the shore, is the modern village of Atnbelaki. 
In the water of the bay may be seen numerous remains of the ancient 
harbour ; and on the peninsula, now crowned by a windmill, which 
bounds the bay on the north, are the foundations of ancient buildings 
and e.xtensive, though insignificant, remains of the walls and towers of 
the city of Salamis. Strabo says (ix. p. 393) that there was a still older 
city named Salamis on the south side of the island, facing towards 
Aegina. Near a small port in the south-western part of the island 
Dodwell observed, at the foot of the hills, some ancient traces and 
foundations of considerable extent, but so overgrown with shrubs and 
bushes that he could not examine them properly. Possibly these may 
be the remains of the older Salamis. H. G. Lolling, however, believed 
that Salamis was always on the bay of Ambelaki, but that originally the 
city extended more to the south, being connected by walls with the 
long, narrow, rugged promontory which bounds the bay on the south. 
This southern promontory, the sharp extremity of which is now called 
Cape Varvari, is probably the ancient C>Tiosura (Herodotus, viii. 76 
sg.) A round hill which projects conspicuously into the bay oi Ambelaki 
from the north side of the promontory was supposed by Lolling to be 
what Sophocles called “ the Cychrean hill ■’ (Sophocles, Teucer, quoted 
by Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Kt’xpc'os wdyos ; cp. Lycophron, Cas- 
sandra. 451); it is now called Magoula. Its summit is crowned by 
a prehistoric tumulus. On its northern slope are some graves and 
squared blocks ; on its southern side are remains of ancient walls ; on its 
western face are numerous sea-caves into which, in rough weather, the 
wa\ es break. These caves may be “ the caverns of Cychreus,” men- 
tioned by Lycophron (Cassandra, 451); for Cychreus, as a son of the 
sea-god Poseidon (.Apollodorus, iii. 12. 7 ; Diodorus, iv. 72), would 
naturally have his home beside the sea. The walls at the southern foot 
of the hill may be, as Lolling conjectured, the remains of the sanctuary 
of Cychreus mentioned by Pausanias (i. 36. i). 

In the market-place of Salamis there was a statue of Solon. He 
was represented as if haranguing the people, with one hand in his robe, 
perhaps in the attitude of the noble statue of Sophocles which adorns 
the Lntcran. The statue was erected in the early part of the fourth 
century B.c. (.Aeschines, i. 25; Demosthenes, xix. 251, p. 420). The 
heroine Salamis, the mythical ancestress of the Salaminians, seems to 
have had a sanctuary' dedicated to her in the city of Salamis ; for in 
1882 there was fished up out of the bay a pedestal of Hymettian marble 
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inscribed with a dedication to Saiamis by the cavalry. The pedestal 
probably supported a statue of Saiamis and stood in her sanctuary' 
(H. G. Lolling, ‘ Inschrift aus Saiamis,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 
7 (1882), pp. 40-44). 

At two other places in the island of Saiamis there are some ancient 
remains which may be noticed. One of these places is close to a cape 
about two miles north of the ruins of Saiamis, at the northern end of 
the eastern strait which unites the bay of Eleusis with the sea. A short 
way to the north of the cape lies the island of Ncra. The vestiges of 
antiquity are to be seen a little to the south of the headland. Here at 
the foot of a perpendicular cliff of grey rock, in the clefts of which birds 
of prey build their nests, is an inscription carved in the rock (C. I. A. 
iii. No. 1071, pp. 244, 513), which states that the presidents of the 
tribe Hippothontis inscribed their names here “ out of respect to the 
goddess.” In front of this cliff, with its inscription, is a roughly con- 
structed terrace about 40 feet long, which may have supported an altar. 
A little to the south, half way up the side of the hill {Arapis) which 
here advances to the sea, are two terraces, one above the other, the 
supporting walls of which are constructed of fine polygonal masonry in 
good presen-ation. The lower terrace is about 145 feet long and li 
feet high. The upper terrace, which rests on the lower as on a pedestal, 
is large enough to contain a small temple. Some well-hewn blocks 
lying about on it may have belonged to the building which the terraces 
were built to support. At the back of the terraces the hillside rises 
very rugged and steep. Eastward the upper terrace is prolonged beyond 
the supporting walls. On this prolongation of the terrace are the 
foundations of a quadrangular building, about 40 feet long by 20 feet 
wide ; they are standing to the height of one course above the ground. 
H. G. Lolling conjectured, with great probability, that the sanctuary 
of Sciradian Athena, which we know to have been on the coast of 
Saiamis (Herodotus, viii. 94 ; cp. Plutarch, De Herodoii nialignitate, 
39), stood on the upper terrace ; and that the foundations on the eastern 
prolongation of the terrace are those of the sanctuary of the war-god 
Enyalius, which Solon founded near Cape Sciradium in Saiamis to com- 
memorate a victory which he won here over the Meganans (Plutarch, 
Solon, 9). Thus the headland a little to the north of the ruins is 
probably Cape Sciradium ; and the goddess mentioned in the rock-cut 
inscription is Sciradian Athena. 

The second place where some notable ruins are to be seen is at and 
near the monastery of the Panagia Phanaromene (‘ Virgin brought to 
light’), which stands in a narrow plain by the shore, on the north- 
western promontory of Saiamis, commanding views of surpassing 
loveliness across the bay to the coasts of Attica and Meg'ara. 
The strait is here so narrow that, about a mile to the west of the 
monastery, a ferry plies regularly and gives its modern name i^Pcrama, 

‘ the ferry ’) to the extremity of the promontory. The monaster)', an 
irregular but picturesque pile of turrets, cupolas, and battlements, is still 
much frequented by the pious, and probably occupies the site of an 
ancient temple ; for many large squared blocks are to be seen at it. 
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together with some fragments of Doric columns. Leake supposed that 
the monastery stands on the site of the temple of Sciradian Athena. 
On the summit of the hill which rises to the south of the monastery are 
considerable remains of an ancient fortress, consisting of foundations of 
walls and of towers, both round and square, of considerable thickness 
and strength. They are constructed of a mixture of small stones and 
large unhewn blocks. The ruins are no doubt those of Budorum, a fort 
which Thucydides (ii. 93) describes as situated on the promontory of 
Salamis, which looks towards Megara ; the Athenians garrisoned it and 
kept three guard-ships here to prevent the Megarians from sailing into 
the bay of Eleusis. The Peloponnesians captured it in 429 B.C., but 
were obliged to evacuate it precipitately the next day (Thucydides, i. 93 
sq. ; Diodorus, xii. 49 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Bor'Siopov). 

On Salamis see Dodwell, Tour, I. pp. 574-580; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 166-176; 
Vischer, Erinnenmgen tmd Eindrucke, p. 221 ; Bursian, Geogr. i. pp. 362-365 ; 
H. Belle, Trots annees cn Grice, p. 243 sq. ; H. G. Lolling, ‘ Der Tempel der 
Athene Skiras und das Vorgebirge Skiradion auf Salamis,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, 
in Athen, i (1876), pp. 127-138; id., ‘Die Meerenge von Salamis,’ Hist. u. 
philolog. Aufsatze Ernst Curtins gewidniet, pp. 3-10; Baedeker,® p. II 7 ' On 
some inscriptions of Salamis see P. Monceaux, ‘ Inscriptions de Salamine,’ 
Bulletin de Corn. Hellenique, 6 (1882). pp. 521-539. On coins of Salamis see 
U. Kohler, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 4 (1879), p. 250 sqq. As to the 
battle of Salamis see below, i. 36. 2 note. 

35. 2 . It is said that Cychreus first called the island by its 
present name etc. The island of Salamis is said to have been originally 
called Sciras and Cychrea, after the heroes Scirus and Cychreus (Strabo, 
ix. p. 393 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Kt>xpeios irayos ; Eustathius, 
Commentary on Dionysius, 507, in Gcographi Graeci Minores, ed. 
Muller, 2. p. 314 ; as to Cychreus see below, i. 36. l note). Aeschylus 
speaks of “ the Cychrean shores ” {Persians, 5 70), meaning thereby the 
coast of Salamis. A mutilated inscription, which has already been 
often referred to in the present volume {’E<pr)iJLepi<s dpxa-ioXoyiKy], 1884, 
p. 169 sq.), seems to speak of “the ancient city sumamed Cychrea” in 
Salamis. .As to “the Cychrean hill” see above, p. 478. Diodorus says 
(iv. 72) that Salamis, one of the twelve daughters of Asopus, was carried 
off by Poseidon to the island which afterwards bore her name, and in 
which she had by the god a son Cychreus, who became king of the 
island. 

35. 2. PMlaeus, the son of Eurysaces surrendered the island 

to the Athenians etc. When the dispute between Athens and Megara 
for the possession of Salamis was submitted to the arbitration of the 
Lacedaemonians, Solon is said to have alleged, in support of the Athe- 
nian claim, that Philaeus and Eurysaces, two sons of Aja.\-, received the 
Athenian citizenship, surrendered the island to .Athens, and settled in 
Attica, one of them at Brauron, the other in Melite, and that Philaeus 
gave his name to the .Attic township of Philaidae, to which Pisistratus 
belonged (Plutarch, Solon, 10). Pausanias makes Philaeus a son of 
Eurysaces and grandson of .Aja.x. But Pherecydes (quoted by Marcel- 
linus. Vita Thucydidis, 3, in Westermann’s Biographi Graeci, p. 187) 
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and Herodotus (vi. 35), with whom later writers agree (Plutarch, l.c. ; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ‘^tXai&u ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 53), 
make Philaeus a son of Ajax. Cp. J. Tdpffer, Aitisihe Genealogie, p. 
269 sqq. 

35. 2 . the Athenians expelled the Salaminians, on the ground 
that they had purposely been slack in the war with Cassander. 

While Cassander was besieging Salamis he gained a naval victory over 
an Athenian fleet, and all the Salaminians whom he captured on board 
the Athenian ships he released without ransom. This lenity gained him 
the confidence of the Salaminians, and they surrendered their city and 
island to him (Polyaenus, iv. ii). This seems to have happened in 
318 B.c. (Droysen, Cesch. d. HeUenismiisp \\. i. p. 230). Cassander 
had a short time previously been forced by Polysperchon to raise the 
siege of Salamis (Diodorus, xviii. 69). Cp. Paus. i. 25. 6. From 318 

B. c. onward Salamis seems to have been occupied by a Macedonian 
garrison for nearly ninety years. In 229 B.C. Aratus succeeded in 
restoring it to Athens (Plutarch, Aratus, 34 ; Paus. ii. 8. 6 ; Droysen, 
Gesch. d. HellenismusP^ iii. 2. p. 57). It was probably after thus 
recovering the island that the Athenians punished the Salaminians in 
the way here described by' Pausanias. 

35. 2 . had been chosen general of Salamis. The general of 
Salamis is mentioned in .Attic inscriptions {C. I. A. ii. Nos. 469, 595). 
Along with the archon of Salamis, who was appointed by lot (.Aristotle, 
Constitution of Atiu'ns, 54), he superintended the sacrifices offered by 
the Athenian lads to Ajax at Salamis (see below). 

35. 3 . honours continue to be paid by the Athenians to Ajax. 
A festival of Ajax, comprising a procession, a sacrifice to .Aja.x, athletic 
sports, and a regatta, was annually celebrated in Salamis. On these 
occasions the Athenian lads (ypheboi) regularly rowed over to the island 
and took part in the ceremonies and contests (Hesychius, r.t'. Aldvreia ; 

C. /. A. ii. Nos. 467-471); on one occasion at least they beat the 
Salaminians in ‘the long race’ (C. /. A. li. No. 470). It may have 
been at this festival that the Athenians used to set out a suit of armour 
on a couch in honour of .Ajax (Schol. on Pindar, A\in. ii. 1 9) ; but more 
probably' perhaps the ceremony was performed beside the statue of 
Ajax in Athens (Paus. i. 5. I sq.) Cp. .A. Mommsen, Heortologie, 
p. 411 sq.-, Topffer, s.v. ‘.Aianteia,’ Paulfs Real - Encyilopadiep 1. 
p. 926 sqq. 

35. 3 . there is an altar of Eurysaces at Athens. The Eury- 
saceum or sanctuary of Eurysaces was in the quarter of Melite, on or 
near the Market Hill, beside or in the market-place (Harpocration, s.vv. 
Eipi'crdicctoi' and KoAwreTu? ; Suidas, s.v. Ei’prcrdKvjs ; Second Argu- 
ment to Sophocles s Oedipus Coloneus, DindoiTs Poetae Secniei Graect, 
p. 5 ^ ; Pollux, vii. 132 sq.) 

35. 4 . The inhabitants of Salamis say that when Ajax died, the 
flower appeared for the first time in their land etc. The common 
legend was that when .Ajax fell on his sword at Troy, the purple 
hyacinth sprang from his blood inscribed with the letters AI AI, which 
form at once the first syllable, twice repeated, of his name in Greek and 
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an exclamation of sorrow (Ovid, Met x. 210 sqq., xiii. 391 sqq. ; Pliny, 
rV. H. xxi. 66 ; Schol. on Theocritus, x. 28 ; Eustathius, on Homer, 11. 

557; P- 285). The legend here recorded by Pausanias differs from 
the common one in two respects : it represents the flower as having 
sprouted in Salamis instead of at Troy, and as not being the hyacinth. 
Pausanias recognised the letters on the hyacinth, but referred them to 
the myth of Hyacinth (iii. 19. 5). A vase-painting, which depicts Ajax 
about to commit suicide, shows the flower growing from the ground 
inscribed with the full name of Ajax {Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) 
for 1861, p. 139). Milton calls the hyacinth “that sanguine flower 
inscribed with woe” {Lycidas, 106). 

35. 4- the arms were washed ashore at the grave of Ajax. 
“ When Ulysses was shipwrecked, the shield of Achilles was washed 
ashore at the tomb of Ajax, and having been set up on the grave it was 
struck by lightning on the morrow” (Ptolemaeus, Nov. Hist. 5 in Mytho- 
grapJii Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 192). Cp. Anthol. Palatina, ix. 
IIS at’d 1 16. 

35. 5. As to the size of Ajax, a man of Mysia said that etc. 
The following stor>' of the discovery of Ajax’s bones is told also by 
Philostratus {Heroica, ii. 3), who says that the emperor Hadrian went 
to Troy, embraced and kissed the bones, and raised a new tomb over 
them. The bones, according to Philostratus, were said to be those of 
a man eleven cubits tall. It is said that Agamemnon would not suffer 
the body of the suicide Ajax to be burned in the usual way ; and that 
therefore of all the Greeks who fell at Troy Ajax was the only one 
whose remains were laid in a coffin (Apollodorus, Epitoma Vaticana, 
ed. Wagner, p. 67 ; Mythographi Graeci, ed. Wagner, i. p. 205 ; 
Philostratus, Heroica, xiii. 7; Eustathius, on Homer, II. ii. 557, p. 
285). The grave of Ajax was at Rhaeteum in the Troad (Apollodorus, 

I. c. ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, v. 653 sqq.) ; besides the tomb there was 
here a sanctuary of the hero and a statue of him which Mark Antony 
carried off and Augustus restored (Strabo, xiii. p. 595). 

35. 5. the remotest tribe of Celts called Caharenses. The name 
Cabarenses (KafSap^h) may perhaps be akin to Cavari, the name of a 
Gallic tribe in the valley of the Rhone (Strabo, iv. p. 186). 

35. 6. Protophanes. Cp. v. 21. 10. 

35. 6. Asterius. Cp. vii. 2. 5. 

35. 7. Temenothyrae. From the evidence of inscriptions and 
coins it appears that Temenothyrae was at or near the modem Ushak. 
See W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 148 sq. ; 
Bulletin de Corr. Hellenique, 17 (1893), p. 265. Pausanias’s story of 
the recover)- of the bones of Hyllus at Temenothyrae may have been 
read by Philostratus, who says {Heroica, ii. 7) that the bones of Hyllus 
son of Hercules was to be seen in Phr>-gia. Temenothyrae, which 
Pausanias calls a city of Upper Lydia, is placed by all the Byzantine 
lists in Phrygia (Ramsay, op. cit. p. 148). The river Hyllus which 
flowed near Temenothyrae {% 8) was a tributary of the Hermus (Homer, 

II. XX. 322, Herodotus, i. 8 ; Strabo, xiii. p. 626). Other stories of the 
discovery of giants’ bones are told by Strabo (xvii. p. 829), Philostratus 
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{Heroica, ii.), Phlegon {Mirabilia, 1 1 sqq., in Scriptores rerum mira- 
bilium Graeci, ed. Westermann, p. 136 sqq.'), Pliny (yV. H. vii. 73 sq.), 
and Solinus (i. 90 sq.) Such stories probably sometimes originated in 
the discovery of the fossil bones of large animals. “ Tales of giants and 
monsters, which stand in direct connexion with the finding of great 
fossil bones, are scattered broadcast over the mythology of the world. 
Huge bones, found at Punto Santo Elena, m the north of Guayaquil, 
have served as a foundation for the story of a colony of giants who 
dwelt there. The whole area of the Pampas is a great sepulchre of 
enormous e.xtinct animals ; no wonder that one great plain should be 
called the ‘ Field of the giants,’ and that such names as ‘ the hill of the 
giant,’ ‘the stream of the animal,’ should be guides to the geologist in 
his search for fossil bones” (E. B. Tylor, Early History of Matikindp 
p. 323). In Sicily vast quantities of bones of animals long extinct in 
the island (including mammoths, elephants, and hippopotamuses) have 
been found and have given rise to the usual fable of giants that dwelt in 
the land long ago (A. Holm, Geschichtc Sidlicns, i. pp. 37, 356). The 
story that the war between the gods and giants took place in the great 
plain of Megalopolis in Arcadia seems to have been due, at least in 
part, to the discover)’ of mammoth bones there. See viii. 29. i note. 
Fossil bones of animals such as are now only observed in Eastern 
.•\frica have been found in abundance in the bed of a stream near the 
village of Pikermi in Attica, to the south-east of Mt. Pentelicus (Milch- 
hofer, Karten von Attika, Erlaut. Te.rt, iii.-vi. p, 38). 

35. 8. Geryon is at Cadiz etc. Er>’thea, the island of Geryon, 
was commonly identified by the ancients with the island on which Cadiz 
stands or with another island near it (Herodotus, iv. 8 ; .A.pollodorus, ii. 
5- 10; Strabo, iii. p. 169; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, v. 4 sq. ; Pliny, 
N. H. iv, 120; Silius Italicus, xvi. 195). Two trees, of a species not 
known elsewhere, were said to grow on Geryon’s grave and to drip 
blood ; they were called Geryon’s trees and are described as differing in 
appearance both from the piniis pinea (ttiti's) and the pinus maritima 
(-£VK7;) (Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, v. 5). Hecataeus denied that 
Erythea was the island of Cadiz and maintained that it was an island 
off the coast of Ambracia (.Arrian, ii. 16. 5). Cp. K. Mullenhoff, 
Deutsche Altcrtiimskunde, 1. p. 130 sqq. 

36. I . a trophy of the victory which Themistocles etc. When 
the festival of .Ajax was being held at Salamis the Athenian lads 
(epheboi) used occasionally, if not regularly, to row to the trophy and 
offer sacrifice to Zeus of the Trophy (C. /. A. ii. No. 467). The battle 
of Salamis (Aeschylus, Persae, 350 sqq. ; Herodotus, viii. 78 sqq. ; 
Diodorus, xi. 15 sqq.) has been much discussed by modern writers. It 
would be out of place to go into the subject here. Cp. Leake, Athens, 
2. pp. 22?,-zj2 ; G. Loeschcke, ‘Die Schlacht bei Salamis,’ Elcckeiscn’s 
Jahrbucher, 23 (1877), pp. 25-32; W. W. Goodwin, ‘The battle of 
Salamis,’ Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 

I (1882-1883), PP- 249-262 ; Wecklein, ‘ Ueber Themistokles und die 
Seeschlacht bei Salamis,’ SiEungsberichte d. philosoph. philolog. Classe 
d. k. b. Akad. d. IVisscn. ctt Munchen, 1S92, pp. 2-35 ; .A. Hauvette, in 
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XouvcHl-s ArJtivt's iIls Missions Scicnhfiques, 2 (i 892), pp. 345-358. 
Other references to the literature of the subject are given by G. Busolt, 
GriL\ii. GtSc/ui/iiL\ 2. p. 170 sq. In 18S4 the bottom of the strait of 
.Sal. unis «as exploreil by divers in hope of discovering some relics of 
the li.ittle, lint the enterprise was not successful (IlpaKnKa ri/s ’Apj^oio- 
A'j'/oci/s 'Kraipms, 1884, p. 14 sqq.) 

36. I. a sanctuary of Cychreus. During the dispute between 
.\thens and .Megara for the possession of Salamis Solon sailed across to 
the isl.ind by night and sacrificed to the heroes Periphemus and Cychreus 
( I'lut.irch, 10). Cychreus enjoyed dnine honours at Athens 

(Plutarch, 'i/uwm. to). .According to some, he slew an enomious 
serpent uliicli had decastated the island of Salamis (.Apollodorus, lii. 12. 
7: DuKlortis, i\. 72; Tzetzcs, Sc/ioi. on Lycophron, iio, 175, 451). 
.-Vccording to another form of the legend the serpent was bred by 
Cychieiw and i\.i> tailed tlie serpent of Cychreus, but it was e.xpelled by 
Icurylin Ini', bec.ui'e it ratagcd the isl.ind ; Dcmeter, however, received 
tile SCI pent at Kkusis and it became an attendant of the goddess 
(Hc^iod, cued by Strabo, ix. p. 393). A later rationalistic version of 
the legentl v.i' tint Cvcliieus liitiiself was surnamed Serpent (Ophis) 
on aittuiin of his ciuelty, for uliicli he was e.xpelled by Euryltichus 
(.Mephanus l!\/antuis. s.:-. Ki yxioi TTuyos ; Eustathius, Commentary on 
Ihouynu'!. 507, 111 (mynipiii Graeoi Minons, ed. Muller, 2. p. 314). 
These t.dv', combined uitli the statement of Pausanias in the present 
p.iss.ige th.it Cvclircus «.is believed to have appeared in serpent form at 
the battle of .S.ilatiiis. point clearly to the conclusion that in the original 
foim of the iiiytli Cvcliieiis was himself the serpent. Cp. Otto Jahn, in 
111 V dom.inn s /.V/z/i > (/.>, p. i 2 ; J. Tojiffer, Aifisokc Goneaioyie, p. 272 sq. 

36, 2 . an island called Psyttalia etc. Psyttalia, now called 
/.e.p^olon/a.'!, IS a rocky island about a mile long, but low and narrow, 
at the siuitlivin vmrance to the strait of .Salamis (Ilursian, Goopr. 1. p. 
jfi; : .\. H.uivctte. in .Voi/re/A < An/a-iv^ ,/es A/istions .'>oientifiq//os, 2 
I', tto >■/ ) .Strabo vlcscribcs it (ix. p. 395) as *• a small island, 
uniiih.dntod .ind rocky, winch some call the eye-sore of Fhraeus.''’ It 
was supposi d to be h.iuntcd by Pan f.Veschylus, /'trsao, 447 sqq.) As 
to the l.indirg of the I’ei-i.iiis in it and then massacre after the battle, 
see Xc'ohvlU'. i . : Ikiodotiis, viii. 7b aiul 95 ; Plutarch, Ar!.\/iiit's, 9 ; 
cp I’.ui-ania'. iv. 30. >•. The number of the Persians who landed in 
P.-vtt.ilia Is mcntioiifd by Pau-anias alone. 

36. 3 the road from Athens to Eleusis, which the Athenians 
call the Sacred Way. Having completed Ins description of the .Attic 
Island-, r.nis.inias icturns to .\thens and set.s out thence fur Eleusis 
ahuig the .w.a. red W'.iy Tins wa- tl.e load by which the initiated went 
from .\iiien- to Kleu-is the antii|u,u> I'oleiiio devotctl a whole book 
to a description of the mail ( H.ii pocration. ie/A i'mMs ; Etvmolog. 
Mi.,r:ri.. p. 4' o cr I'c/A i.iV.s : Dicatarehus, quoted by .^thenaeus. xiii. 
p. 504 f; [I Itu.ircli.] IV/. .V. 1 '1 it p. ,837 c). The piesent highroad 
tioiii .Vthens to Kki.-i- follow- very i lo-clv the lute of the Sacred Wav. 

I 'f the monimicnts. nio-tly sepulchral, vhich hned the ancient road a 
tew icma.r.s still ex.st .'U various points along the route. The distance 
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of Eleusis from Athens by this road is about 1 2 miles. The Sacred 
Way seems to have started from the Dipylum. This may be inferred 
from the fact that the first monument mentioned b> I'ausanias on the 
Sacred Way is the tomb of Anthemocntus ; for Plutarch tells us 
30) that Anthemocritus was buried “beside the Thriasian 
jtate, uhicli is now called the Dipylum." It is poisible th.it the Sacred 
Way started from the Sacred (fate, whith was near the I'lraeic y.ite 
(Plutarch, .S'/r/Ai, 14), anel that the Sacied (late is to lie identified with 
the ;4ate-like opening in the city-wall about 60 yards to the south-west 
of the Dipylum (see note on i. 2. 4). E\en if the hitter \iew be 
adopted, It IS not Miijirisiny that the tomb of .\nthemoci itus on the 
.S.icred Way should have been described by Plutaich as beside the 
Dipylum. For, on this hypothesis, the two pates were \ery near each 
other: the ro.ids leadinp from them may haic concerped .ind met .it .1 
short ilist.ince from the w.ilK; and if the tomb in question w,is at the 
meetinp of the roads, it may have been cquidist.mt from the two .p.ites. 
However, it is unlikely that relipious processions p.i'scd out thioupb 
the S.icred (late, since, as we li,iie seen ,ibme (p. 44), the de.id were 
earned out by th.it .pate, .and hi nec it would prob.ibli be shunned as 
liolluted and ill-omened. The ordmarc hiphroad to Eleusis most likely 
started from the Dipylum : for Thii.a, from which the Diii\lum took its 
old name of the Thriasian pate, was between Atlieiis .ind Eleusis. Two 
bound.ary-stones, each beannp the inscription bounil.iiy ot the load to 
Eleusis” (C. /. A. 11. No. 1075 : C. I. . 1 . i\. No. 505 a, j). 51). have 
been found near the church of the Hole Trinity (Ha.pia Triada) a little 
w.iy outside of the two p.ites in question. One at le.ist of the bound, iry- 
stoncs was not found in its oripin.al situ.ition. 

From whichever of the two pates the .Sacred Way started, it must 
have followed approximately the line of the modern hiphrnad to Eleusis. 
This road, runninp in a north-wcsteily direction, soon p.isscs on the left 
the Piotanic (harden, conspicuous by its tall and stately pojil.iis. and 
enters the broad belt of olive-wood which still extends, as it doubtless 
extended in antiquity, alonp both siiles of the Cephisus for mile after 
mile, Throupdi tins wonrl of ancient olucs, with their massiie pnarlcd 
trunks and pale preen foli.ipe, the road runs for more than a mile, cross- 
inp several arms of the Cephisus, which are penerally dry and dusty, 
the water beinp diierted in many petty rixulets to feed the oli\ e-yards 
and pardens. ileyond the olive-wood the road .at first piadiially ascends 
throuph a b.are stony tntet where nothing grows but thistles : then it 
climbs more steeply the arid and rockv slopes of Mt. Ae.galeu--. which it 
crosses by a narrow but easy pass, enclosed on both sides by low and 
desolate heights. Near the summit of the jiass a round, isolated hill, 
crowned by a church of St Elias, rises conspicuously on the right. 
From this point of the road there is a famous view backward o\ er the 
■ Vthenian plain. The scene is especially striking .at sunset, when the 
.\rropolis, rising high .above the olive-woods, with its temples lit up by 
the d\ing splendour of the sun, stands out against a background of 
purple mountains. .A. little further on the road turns and begins to 
descend, and .Athens is lost to sight. 
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About a mile further on we pass the deserted monastery of Daphni, 
which probably occupies the site of the sanctuary of Apollo mentioned 
by Pausanias (i. 37. 6 note). It stands on the left of the road enclosed 
by a high battlemented wall above which rises the dome of its Byzantine 
church. Beyond the monaster}^ the road descends rapidly towards the 
shore. Here the ancient road may be traced for a long way on the 
north side of the pass, running parallel to the modern highroad on the 
left bank of a dry water-course which descends from the monastery. 
The road was partly cut in the rock, partly supported by a wall of rough 
stones on the side of the water-course. As the road descends the sea 
appears at the further end of it, framed between the stony slopes of the 
hills which enclose the pass. Further on, the pass opening out, we see 
stretched below us, like a lake, the deep blue waters of the landlocked 
Gulf of Salamis, shut in on the south by the bare but beautifully outlined 
hills of Salamis, on the north by a graceful sweep of the Attic coast, and 
backed by the distant heights of Cithaeron and the mountains of Megara 
on the west. Through a dip between the hills of Salamis and the 
mainland may be seen in clear weather the far conspicuous peak of 
Cyllene in .Arcadia with its crown of snow. 

A mile or so after passing the monasteiy' we see on the right of the 
road some ancient masoniy and large blocks of stone at the foot of a 
rugged wall of rock, in the face of which many niches are cut. This 
is the sanctuary of .Aphrodite mentioned by Pausanias (i. 37. 7 note). 
Soon after this point the hills retire on both sides and the pass ends in 
a little plain, barren and waterless but partially planted with olives, 
beside the shore. Here the road turns sharply to the right and, follow- 
ing the shore, runs northward, hemmed in between the sea on the one 
side and the grey, arid slopes of Mt. Aegaleus on the other. Soon, 
however, the hills trend inland a little, leaving between the foot of their 
declivities and the road a small lake or large pond of clear salt-water, 
fed by a number of copious salt springs, the ancient Rhiti (Pausanias, i. 
38. i). The pond is formed by damming up the water of these springs 
by means of a stone dyke or embankment, beside which the modem 
road runs on a narrow strip of sand between the pond on the right and 
the sea on the left. Fiedler observed flying-fish of the size of herrings 
rising from the surface of the pool : he says their flesh is white and 
succulent, better than that of the sea fish in the neighbouring bay. In 
antiquity, as Pausanias tells us, the right of fishing here was strictly 
preserved by the priests of Eleusis. .A strong stream, turning a mill, 
flows out of the pool into the sea. .At the further end of the pond Mt. 
Aegaleus sends down its last spur close to the road ; after passing it the 
road skirts on the right another salt-pool and enters the Thriasian plain. 
The stream which issues from the second of the two salt-ponds turns, or 
rather used to turn, another mill. Opinions have differed as to whether 
the ancient road ran, like the modern road, between the salt-pools and 
the sea, or skirted the foot of the hills, making a circuit round the pools. 
The latter was Leake’s view. He says that the marks of the ancient 
chariot-wheels are visible on the rocks at the foot of the hills on the 
inner side of the pools. On the other hand, there are vestiges of 
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the ancient road which seem to lead directly into the southern of 
the two pools. Mr. Philios, who has studied the spot repeatedly, 
says that the ancient road, after turning inland and following the 
foot of the hill for some distance, struck straight through the middle 
of the pool, parallel to the modem road and at a distance of 40 to 
50 paces from it. The traces of it have been observed as far as the 
first mill (see Mr. D. Philios, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 
ig (1894), p. 165 sqq.') In any case it seems probable that in 
antiquity the water of the salt-springs was not dammed up as at present 
so as to form pools, but was allowed to flow directly into the sea in 
brooks which hence received the name of Rhiti (‘ streams ’). 

After entering the Thriasian plain the road continues to skirt the 
shore. As the ground is here low and marshy, the road is raised on a 
causeway, which consists of ancient materials mixed with those of later 
ages. This causeway therefore marks the line of the Sacred Way. On 
the right of it, about half a mile beyond the salt-pools, where the road 
to Eleutherae branches off across the plain to the right, there are 
remains of an ancient monument, which appears to have consisted 
originally of a cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble and 
supporting a tombstone. An inscription (C. I. A. iii. No. 1778) proves 
that the monument marked the tomb of one Strato, his wife Polla 
(Paula) Munatia, and his son Isidotus. This sepulchre, one of the 
many sepulchres which lined the Sacred Way in antiquity, is not men- 
tioned by Pausanias. 

The Thriasian plain (Herodotus, viii. 65, ix. 7 ; Thucydides, ii. 19 
and 21), through which the Sacred Way led to Eleusis, is surrounded 
by mountains and hills except on the south, where it is bounded by the 
Gulf of Salamis. It is about nine miles long from east to west, and 
five miles wide at the broadest part, from north to south. The northern 
and western parts of the plain are stony and barren. Nearer the sea 
there is a tract of fertile comland, but it does not extend much to the 
north of Eleusis itself. The monotony of the otherwise treeless e.xpanse 
is broken here and there by some scattered olive-trees and oaks. In 
spring and early summer the plain is gaily carpeted in places with 
anemones, red, purple, and blue. 

See Wheler, Journey, p. 425 sqq. ; Chandler, Travels, p. 184 sqq. ; The Un- 
edited Antiquities of Attica (London, 1817), p. 3 sqq. ; Dodwell, Tour, I. p. 
285 sq. ; id., 2. p. 168 sqq. ; Leake, N. Greece, 2. p. 381 sqq. ; id., Athens, 2. p. 
^35 -f??- ; Fiedler, Reise, I. p. Zo sqq. ; Welcker, Ta^ehuck, i. p. 107 sqq. ; L. 
Ross, Wanderungen, 2. p. 89 sqq. ; Vischer, Erinnerungen iind Eindrucke, p. 92 
sqq. ; W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 29 sqq. ; L. I'reller, ‘ De via sacra Eleusinia,’ 
Ausgewahlte Aufsatze, pp. 117-135; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 1,26 sqq. ; Fr. Lenor- 
mant. Monographic de la Voie Sacree Eleusinienne (Paris, 1864I ; H. Belle, Trots 
annees en Grece, p. 44 sqq. ; Milchhofer, Karten von Attika, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. 
pp. 15-17, 46-49; Baedeker,^pp. no, liSn/.; Guide-Joanne, I. p. 196 sqq.-. Bulletin 
de Corr. Hellenique, 17 (1S93), p, 195. The view of Athens from the pass of 
Daphni is described by Chateaubriand, Itineraire de Paris h Jerusalem, i. p. 166 
sqq. ; W. Ishvc^, Journal, 2. p. 43 sq. ; and Fr. Lenormant, op. cit. p. 455 sqq. 

36 . 3. the tomb of Anthemocritus etc. Shortly before the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian wur Anthemocritus was sent by Pericles to 
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Megara and Sparta to complain that the Megarians were encroaching 
on the sacred land. He died on the embassy ; and the Athenians, 
believing that the Megarians had murdered him, declared war against 
Megara and voted that Anthemocritus should be buried beside the 
Thriasian gate, that is, the Dipylum. The Megarians, however, protested 
their innocence. See Plutarch, Pericles, 30, and above, p. 485. Demo- 
sthenes says (-\ii. 4. p. 159) that on account of this supposed murder 
the Athenians excluded the Megarians from the mysteries and set 
up a statue of Anthemocritus in front of the gate, that is, the Thria- 
sian gate or Dipylum (Harpocration, s.-e. ’ Xi'deixoKpiroi). The statue 
probably formed part of the sepulchral monument. There were baths 
beside the statue (Isaeus, quoted by Harpocration, l.c.) These baths 
were probably supplied with water by the aqueducts which traversed the 
city. The courses of these aqueducts are now known (see E. Ziller, 

‘ Untersuchungen iiber die antiken Wasserleitungen in Athen,’ Miitheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 2 (1877), pp. 107-131). Two of these 
aqueducts seem to have met near a cistern a little to the west of the 
church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia Triada) outside the Dipylum. Prof. 
Milchhofer accordingly conjectures that the baths and the tomb of 
Anthemocritus were in this neighbourhood {Karten von Attika, Erlaut. 
Te.xt, Heft ii. p. 15). 

36 . 3. whom even the Emperor Hadrian could not make to 
thrive. Hadrian was a benefactor of Megara (Paus. i. 42. 5 ; i. 
44. 6) and was styled by the Megarians their “founder, legislator, 
and nourisher” (C. /. G. C. S. Nos. 70-71); but from Pausanias’s 
present remark it would seem that the emperor’s benefits had no 
permanent effect. Cp. Hertzberg, Geschichte Griechenlands unter der 
Herrschaft der Romcr, 2. p. 308. 

36 . 4. the grave of Molottus etc. When Plutarch, tyrant of 
Eretria in Euboea, was threatened by Philip of Macedonia in 350 B.C., 
the .■\thenians despatched a force under Phocion to his assistance. 
Phocion was afterwards superseded by Molottus who, however, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. See Plutarch, Phocion, 12-14. 

36 . 4. a place which is called Scimm etc. The situation of this place 
can be appro.ximately determined. We learn from Pausanias that it was 
beside a torrent called the Scirus between Athens and the Cephisus ; for 
Pausanias begins his description of the Sacred Way just outside Athens 
and does not reach the Cephisus till i. 37. 3. Now the only torrent 
which approaches the S.acrcd Way between Athens and the Cephisus is 
the stream which rises in the hills called Toi/rko-Vouni to the north of 
Lycabettus and flows round the north side of Athens in a deep bed. 
At the present day the course of this stream has been diverted in a 
north-westerly direction to supply some oil-presses, so that it does not now 
approach the .Sacred Way till near the .Arboretum, immediately beyond 
the Botanic Garden on the road to Eleusis ; the water is however lost 
in the olive-grove before it reaches the road. But before this diversion, 
which seems to be recent, was made, the stream must have crossed the 
road to Eleusis at a point a little short of the Botanic Garden. Here 
then, at a distance of about half a mile or so from the Dipylum, was 
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probably the place called Scirum. See Leake, Athens^ 2. pp. 40, 41 ; 
Milchhofer, in Karten von Atiika, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. p. i 5 sq. 

Scirum was a notorious haunt of rakes, gamblers, and prostitutes 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. -Kipoi ; Alciphron, Epist. iii. 8 and 25; 
Theopompus, cited by Harpocration, s.v. l^Kipac^ia). Diviners also plied 
their trade here (Photius, Lexicon, s.v. SKipov). On the twelfth day of 
the month of Scirophonon, which would fall not far from Midsummer Day, 
a festival called Scira was celebrated, at which the priestess of Athena, 
the priest of Poseidon-Erechtheus, and the priest of the Sun went in 
procession from the Acropolis to Scirum. The priest of Poseidon- 
Erechtheus carried a white umbrella in the procession (Harpocration 
and Suidas, s.v. -Kipov ; Schol. on Aristophanes, Ecclcs. 18; cp. 
Photius, Lc.x'icon, s.vv. '^Kipov and 'S.Klpo<i). A sacred ploughing took 
place at Scirum once a year in memory of the origin of agriculture 
(Plutarch, Conjugalia Praecepta, 42). This ploughing may very well 
have formed part of the Midsummer festival of the Scira ; for Xenophon 
advises the farmer to break up his fallow land at Midsummer (Oecono- 
miciis, .xvi. 1 3 sq.') Some late writers of antiquity speak of a temple 
or sanctuary of Sciradian .Athena at Scirum (Pollu.x, ix. g6 ; BekkePs 
Anccdota Gracca, p. 300, line 25 sqq. ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. i. 
107, p. 1397). But they probably confused Scirum with the temple of 
Sciradian Athena at Phalerum (see i. l. 4 note). If there had been a 
temple of Sciradian Athena at Scirum, Pausanias would probably have 
mentioned it. Other geographical writers who mention Scirum (Strabo, 
ix. p. 393 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.'v. Zx-tpos) are equally silent as to 
a temple or sanctuary of Sciradian Athena at the place. The name 
Scirum and the epithet Sciradian {Skints) applied to .Athena seem to be 
derived from a word meaning ‘white earth,’ ‘gypsum’ (Schol. on 
Aristophanes, IVasps, 926; Suidas and Photius, Lc.vicon, s.v. Sxipos ; 
Bekker’s Anecdota Gracca, p. 304, line 8 sqq.) 

On the festival, the meaning of the name, and the question whether there was 
a temple of .‘‘iciradun .Vthena at Scirum see K. O. Muller, Ktcine Schriften, 2. p. 
162 sqq.-, K. F. Hermann, Gottcsdieitstliihe .4lta t/iiimcr, § 61. 14; G. F. 
.Schomann, GriccJi. Alteiihuincr, 2. p. 474 sqq. ; Fr. Lenormant, La Toie Sacree, 
p. 179 sqq. ; K. Botticher, in Philologus, 22 (1S65). p. 238,17./. ; Aug. Mommsen, 
Heortologie, p. 440 sqq. ; id., ‘ Die attische Skirabrauche,’ Philologus, 50 (1891), 
pp. 108-136; C. Wachsmiith, Die Stadt Alheu, i. p. 441 r././. ; C. Robert, 
‘.Athena Skiras und die Skirophorien,’ PLermes, 20 (1SS5), pp. 349-379; E. 
Rohde, m Hermes, 21 (1SS6), pp. 116-125; I’reller, Griech. Mythologie,* i. p. 
ZO\ sqq. ; P. Stengel, Griech. Sakralaltertumer, § 124, p. 170. 

36. 4. a soothsayer from Dodona named Seims. Philochorus in 
the second book of his Atthis represented Scirus as an Eleusinian sooth- 
sayer : Praxion, on the other hand, derived the name Scirum from the 
notorious Sciron (Harpocration, s.z-. ixipoi' ; as to Sciron cp. Pans. i. 
39 - 6 ; i. 44. 6 and 8). Others derived the name from the Salaminian 
hero Scirus (Suidas and Photius, Le.vicon, s.v. Sxtpos). See i. 39. 6, 
note on ‘ Sciron.’ 

36 . 5. the tomb of Cephisodorus. We learn from Polybius 
(xvii. 10) that the embassy of Cephisodorus to Rome, mentioned by 
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Pausanias (§ 6), took place in Ol. 145. 3 (198/7 B.C.), shortly before 
the battle of Cynoscephalae, in which Philip V. of Macedonia was 
defeated by the Romans under Flamininus. Nothing seems to be 
known of Cephisodorus beyond what Pausanias tells us here. 

36 . 6. after he had slain Alexander, son of Cassander. See i. 

10. I. 

37 . I. HeHodorus Halis, whose picture etc. Nothing more is 
known of this man. It is not even certain from Pausanias’s expression 
whether the picture was a portrait of Hehodorus or a painting by him. 
Prellcr {Aiis^'ciL'd/tl/e Aufsatze, p. 120) and Schubart {Fleckeisen s 
Jiihrbiicher, 9 (1S63), p. 301) understood Pausanias’s expression in the 
latter way. An ancient painter of this name is not known from any 
other source. In favour of understanding Pausanias to mean a portrait of 
Cephisodorus might be quoted a parallel expression in ix. 3 2. 3. 

37 . I. Acestium the daughter of Xenocles etc. This lady 

is mentioned as “Acestium daughter of Xenocles, a man of the town- 
ship of .Achamae ” in a list of noble ladies preserved in an inscription 
(C. I. A. li. No. 956). From another inscription, found in the precinct of 
Demeter at Eleusis, we learn that a statue of Sophocles, brother of 
Acestium, was set up there by bis wife. The inscription runs as follows 
(C. /. A. ii. No. 1414): “ Ctesiclea, member of an orgiastic society, 
daughter of Apollonius, a man of the township of Acharnae, dedicated 
(this statue of) her husband Sophocles son of Xenocles of the township 
of -Acharnae; he was twice torchbearer to Demeter and the Maid.” 
This inscription therefore confirms Pausanias’s statement that Sophocles 
son of .Xenocles had held the office of torchbearer. The same Sophocles 
seems to be mentioned in another inscription which is, however, mutilated 
(C. LA, ii. No. 1047). .Acestium and her brother Sophocles apparently 
lived about the beginning of the first centur>' B.c. Cp. J. Topffer, 
Ai/isc/tt' (Jt-nt'a/og/c', p. 73. 

The torchbearer was one of the two chief dignitaries who officiated 
at the Eleusinian mysteries, the other being the hierophant, who ranked 
above him. The office of torchbearer was throughout the whole period 
of classical antiquity hereditary in the family of the Ceryces or ‘ heralds ’ 
(Paus. 1. 38. 3). From the present passage of Pausanias, indeed, taken 
in conjunction with a passage of Plutarch {T/icinistocL’s, i), it has often 
been inferred that at some time, the family of the Ceryces becoming 
extinct, the office of torchbearer was transferred to the family of the 
Lyconiids. f'or Themistoclcs belonged to the Lycomids (Plutarch, l.c.), 
and here Pausani.ts informs 115 that the office of torchbearer was held 
by m.tiiy of Themistoclcs’s descendants. But Pausanias does not tell 
us whether the descendants of Thcmistocles who held the office were 
rlescended from him in the male or in the female line. If they were 
descended from him in the male line, they must of course have been 
Lycomids, and the supposed transference of the office from the Ceiyces 
to the Lycomids must have taken place. But the inscriptions cited 
above, by showing that the descendants in question belonged to the 
township of .Acharnae, prove that they were descended from Themistocles 
in the female line. For Themistocles belonged to the township of 
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Phreari (Plutarch, Themistocles, i), not of Achamae ; and if Sophocles, 
Xenocles, and the rest of his descendants mentioned by Pausanias had 
been descended from him in the male line, they also must have belonged 
to the township of Phreari. As they did not, they must have been 
descendants in the female line, and cannot therefore have been Lycomids. 
From which it follows that the supposed transference of the office of 
torchbearer from the Ceryces to the Lycomids did not take place. See 
W. Dittenberger, in Hermes, 20 (1885), p. 10 sqq. The old error is, 
with others on the same subject, repeated in some recent books. 

37. 2. a precinct of the hero Lacius, and a township named 
Laciadae. K. O. Muller {Die Dorter^- i. pp. i 14 sq., 227 sqq.) identified 
Lacius with Rhacius, as to whom see vii. 3. I sq., ix. 33. 2. Three or 
four hundred yards to the right (north) of the road to Eleusis, just before 
you come to the Botanic Garden, there is a small ruined church of St. 
David built on the site and with the materials of an ancient edifice. 
Fr. Lenormant thought that this church marked the site of the precinct 
of Lacius {La Yoi'e Sacre’e, p. 205). The township Laciadae belonged 
to the tribe Oeneis (Stephanus Byzantius and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. 
AaKidSai). It produced radishes (Hesychius, s.s'. AuKidiai ; Suidas, 
s.z’. (5 AaKtd 5 at). Among its members were Miltiades and Cimon 
(Plutarch, Cimon, 4 ; id., Akibiades, 22). 

37 . 2. the goddess gave him the fig-tree. The spot on the Sacred 
Way where Phytalus was supposed to have received the first fig-tree 
from Demeter was called Hiera Syce, i.e. ‘ S.acred Fig ’ (Athenaeus, iii. 
p. 74 d ; cp. Eustathius, on Momer, Od. x.xiv. 341, p. 1964 ; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Conviv. vii. 4. 4 ; Hesychius, s.v. Upd ; Photius, s.i'. Upd 
(Ti'Kij ; Etymol. Magnum, p. 469, s.v. upd o-vkii). The processions 
stopped and rested at the place on their return from Eleusis (Philo- 
stratus. Hi. Sophist, ii. 20. 3). The sophist Apollonius was buried 
here (Philostratus, l.c.) It has been conjectured that the site of the 
sanctuary of Demeter, Proserpine, and Poseidon, which stood at this 
point of the road, is marked by the church of St. Sabas in the wood of 
olives on the road to Eleusis (L. Preller, Ausgeiuahlte Aufsat::e, p. 126 ; 
Fr. Lenormant, La Vote Sacrce, p. 227 sqq.) The church certainly 
contains remains of antiquity and probably occupies an ancient site ; but 
as it stands to the west of what seems to have been the main arm of the 
Cephisus in antiquity, the site which it occupies can hardly be that of 
the sanctuary of Demeter which, from the order of Pausanias’s description, 
clearly stood on the eastern side of the Cephisus. .See below, note on 
§ 4, ‘ an ancient altar of Gracious Zeus.’ An inscription found at Eleusis 
mentions the expense of making or repairing the tiled roof over the 
sacred fig-tree (C. /. A. iv. No. 225 c, p. 169; ’E</>,;/repts apyaiokoy ixip 
1888, p. 50). If the sacred fig-tree referred to in this inscription is, as 
is probable, the one on the Sacred Way, the inscription proves that the 
tree was protected from the weather by a roof. That the epitaph quoted 
by Pausanias was of late origin is proved by the incorrect form of 
Demeter’s name {Appprpav) which appears in the second line and is 
necessary to the metre. This was pointed out by Prof, van Herwerden 
{Mnemosyne, N. S. 15 (1887), p. 52). 
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37. 3- Before you cross the Cephisus. The Cephisus is a river 
which, in spite of the assertion of Strabo to the contrary (ix. p. 400), 
never dries up even in the most scorching heat of summer. Its sources 
are at the southern foot of Mt. Fames and the western foot of Mt. 
Pentelicus. One fine spring is at the Church of the Holy Saviour near 
Cephisia. Here a stream of beautifully clear water, three feet wide even 
in the driest season, rushes impetuously from the ground, and finds its 
way in a south-westerly direction to the plain through the gardens and 
olive-groves of Cephisia. At the point, however, where the road to 
Eleusis crosses the Cephisus, the stream flows in three separate channels, 
which have been made for the purpose of irrigating the olives. Thus it 
is impossible to say with certainty which of these channels is the old 
bed of the river. But on the whole the central channel, about 300 
yards east of the church of St. Sabas, appears to have the best claim to 
represent the ancient river-bed. Here, therefore, at the point where 
the road to Eleusis crosses it, probably stood the ancient bridge which a 
Rhodian, Xenocles of Lindus, built for the convenience of the pilgrims 
to Eleusis, in order that they might cross dryshod and in safety even when 
the river was in flood (Anthol. Palat. i.x. 147). In the eighteenth centur)' 
Chandler saw some piers which he took to be those of the ancient bridge. 
When the long procession of pilgrims was defiling over the bridge on its 
way to or from the solemn ceremonies at Eleusis, a crowd of idlers used 
to gather on the bridge and assail the pilgrims with a running fire of 
jeers and gibes, which the pilgrims returned with vigour (Hesychius, s.v. 
■ye<j>ii/5(crrat' ; Strabo, i.x. p. 400; cp. Aristophanes, Frogs, 384 sqq. ■, 
EtymoL Magn. p. 229 s.v. r«</)i’/)«ts). The custom has been compared 
with the licence of the Carnival and with the railleries exchanged between 
the crowd and the occupants of carriages returning from the Derby. 
But probably it had a superstitious origin. For abusive language is 
believed in certain circumstances to bring good luck to the person 
against whom it is directed. Thus in India “ much virtue is ascribed 
to abuse in this district of Behar. It is supposed to bring good luck in 
some cases. On occasion of marriages, people who accompany the 
marri.Tgm procession to the bride’s house are often vilely abused by the 
women folk of the bride’s family, in the belief that it will lead on to the 
good fortune of the new ly-married couple. In the same way on the 
occasion of the Jamadzoitiya Day in Behar . . . brothers are abused by 
sisters to their heart’s content, and this is done under the impression that 
it will prolong the lives of the brothers and bring good luck to them ” 
{Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 2 (1892), p. 598 sq.) 
Esthonian fishermen believe that they never have such good luck as 
when some one is angry with them and curses them ; they think that 
every curse brings at least three fish into the net (Boecler-Kreutzwald, 
Dcr Ehstcn aherglaubisclie Gebrauclic, p. 90 sq.) When a Greek sower 
sowed cummin he had to curse and swear all the time, otherwise the 
crop would turn out ill (Theophrastus, Histor. Plant, viii. 3 ; Plutarch, 
Ouaest. Conviv. \'ii. 2. 2). 

See Chandler, T 7 ‘a-cels,\i.\^\ sq.-. Unedited .Anliquities of .Attica, Dodwell, 

Tour, I. p. 476 sq. ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 140, 141 sq. ; Preller, Ausgewahlte 
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Aufsale, p. 120 sqq. ; Fr. Lenormant, La Voie Sacree, p. 234 sqq. ; Jlilchhofer, 
KartM vo)t Aittka, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. p. 16. 

37. 3 . the tomb of Theodonis, the best tragic actor of his time. 

Theodorus lived in the first half of the fourth centurj' B.c. The orator 
Aeschines in his youth acted with him, taking the inferior parts 
(Demosthenes, xix. 246, p. 418). Theodorus often played in the 
Antigone of Sophocles (Demosthenes, l.c.') His acting in the play of 
Mcrope was so pathetic that even the stony-hearted tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae was melted, burst into tears, and rushed out of the theatre 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. xiv. 40). It was a rule with Theodorus never to 
allow another actor to appear before him in a play ; he thought that the 
tone of the audience was determined by the first actor who appeared 
(Aristotle, Polit. vii. 17. Ii, p. 1336 b, 27 sqq., Berlin ed.) His voice 
never seemed to be feigned, but always to be the true and natural voice 
of the character he was representing (Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 2. p. 1404 b, 
22 sqq.) Cp. Plutarch, Dc gloria Atlienicnsiutti, 6 ; id., Dc se ipsutti 
laiidando, 17 ; id., Qnaest. Convit'. ix. i. 2. 

37. 3 . Mnesimache. She was a daughter of Dexamenus. When 
she was about to be married by force to the centaur Eurytion, Hercules 
delivered her by slaying the centaur (Apollodorus, ii, 5. 5). Fr. 
Lenormant indulged in a vein of speculation on the subject of Mnesi- 
mache, whom he supposed to be a form of Proserpine (^La Voie Sacree, 
p. 294 sqq.) 

37. 3. shearing his hair in honour of the Cephisus. On this 
custom see note on viii. 41. 3. The passage of Homer to which 
Pausanias here refers is Iliad, xxiii. 14 1 sqq. 

37. 4 . an ancient altar of Gracious Zeus etc. The site of this 
altar is perhaps marked by the church of St. Sabas which stands with a 
few houses clustered about it in the olive-wood to the west of the middle 
branch of the Cephisus. The spot, which is distant about a mile and a 
half from the Dipylum, is a favourite resort of .Athenian holiday-makers. 
The church seems certainly to occupy an ancient site : its walls contain 
many ancient wrought stones, apparently all taken from tombs. See 
Fr. Lenormant, La Voie Sacree, p, 227 sqq. ; Milchhofer, Karten von 
A taka, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. p. 16. That the descendants of 
Phytalus purified Theseus at the Cephisus from the stain of bloodshed 
is mentioned also by Plutarch (Theseus, 12, cp. 23). .As to Gracious 
Zeus {Zeits STeilichios) see ii. 9. 6 : ii. 20. i. He appears to have been 
especially resorted to in expiatory and purificatory ceremonies. At an 
annual purification, performed towards the end of the month of Maemac- 
terion (November-December), a sheep was sacrificed to Gracious Zeus, 
and the skin of the ram so sacrificed was preserved and used in 
purificatory ceremonies, being spread under the left foot of the person 
who was being purified (Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xxii. 481, p. 1935 ; 
Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. Aios kmoiov ; lieVker's Auecdota Graeca, p. 
7, line 15 sqq.-, Polemo, ed. Preller, p. 140 sqq.) Theseus was 
probably supposed to have been purified by the Phytalids in this 
manner. A scene on a red-figured vase was interpreted by de W itte 
as the purification of Theseus. It represents a man, naked e.xcept for 
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a fillet round his head, kneeling with his right foot, planted on a semi- 
circular object (the ram’s skin ?), while the left foot, which is shod with 
a rough shoe of a very peculiar sort, rests on the ground. Before and 
behind him are women engaged in various ceremonies. See J. de 
Witte, ‘ L’expiation ou la purification de Thesee,’ Gazette ArcJieologique^ 
9 (1884), p. 352 sq., with pi. 44, 45, 46. WTien Xenophon returned 
from the expedition of the Ten Thousand, he offered whole burnt- 
offerings of pigs to Gracious Zeus at Lampsacus (Xenophon, Anabasis^ 
vii. 8. 3-5). A great festival called the Diasia was annually celebrated 
outside Athens on the 23rd day of the month of Anthesterion (February- 
March) in honour of Gracious Zeus (Thucydides, i. 126; Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 408 ; Aug. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 379 sqql) 
A votive tablet adorned with a relief and inscribed with a dedication to 
Gracious Zeus was found at Piraeus. The relief represents Zeus seated 
on a throne with a sceptre in his left hand and a bowl in his right. 
In front of him is a square altar, and beyond it three worshippers (a 
man, woman, and child) are approaching the god. Other votive tablets 
have been found inscribed with dedications to Gracious Zeus, each 
accompanied by the figure of a serpent carved in relief. See P. 
Foucart, ‘Bas-relief du Piree. Culte de Zeus Milichios,’ Bulletin de 
Carr. Hellenique, 7 (1883), pp. 507-514. On Gracious Zeus see Preller, 
Griech. Mythologie,^ i. p. 130 note 4. 

37 . 4- the grave of Theodectes of Phaselis. Theodectes was 
a rhetorician, a pupil of Isocrates : he afterwards wrote tragedies 
([Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 837 c ; Suidas, s.v. OeoSeKrrj's). The 
author of the Vit. X. Oratorum says il.c.') that the tomb of Theodectes 
“ is as you go toward the shrine of Cyamites by the Sacred Way 
to Eleusis : it is now fallen into ruins.” Stephanus Byzantius {s.v. 
^aa-rjkti) has preserved the epitaph, in four verses, which was carved 
on the tomb. It sets forth that in thirteen poetical contests Theodectes 
had won eight prizes. 

37 . 4 - images, amongst others an image of lacchus. Prof. U. 
Kohler has conjectured that these images may have been the group of 
Demeter, Proserpine, and lacchus in the temple of Demeter at Athens 
(Paus. i. 2. 4). See Mitlheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 9 (1884), p. 80 
sq., and the note on i. 2. 4. 

37. 4- a small temple called the temple of Cyamites. At the 

western edge of the olive-wood, on the north side of the road to Eleusis, 
there is a small chapel of St. George or of the Saviour, which is mostly 
built of stones taken from ancient tombs. It may occupy the site of the 
temple of Cyamites. Fr. Lenormant, who called it a chapel of St. Blase, 
thougfht it occupied the site of the altar of Gracious Zeus, and identified 
as the ruins of the temple of Cyamites some ancient foundations on the 
north side of the road to Eleusis, at the point where two rivulets, de- 
scending from Mt. Aegaleus, unite and cross the Sacred Way. See Leake, 
Athens, 2. p. 142 ; Fr. Lenormant, La Vote Sacree, pp. 31 1 sq., 337 ; 
Milchhdfer, Karten von Attika, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. p. 16. Nothing 
is known of the hero Cyamites beyond what Pausanias tells us here (cp. 
[Plutarch,] Vit. X. Orat. p. 837 c ; Hesychius and Photius, Lexicon, 
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s.v. KvafiiTyjs ; Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, p. 274, line 14 sg.) Fr. 
Lenormant again gave the reins to his fancy on this topic {La Voie 
Sacree, p. 337 sgq.) In remarking that “the discovery of beans cannot 
be attributed to Demeter,” etc., Pausanias is referring to the Eleusinian 
and Orphic prohibition to eat beans. See viii. 15. 4 note. 

37. 5 . Ajnong the largest and stateliest of the tombs is one of a 
Rhodian etc. Fr. Lenormant conjectured that this Rhodian may have 
been Xenocles of Lindus who built the bridge over the Cephisus {La 
Voie Sacree, pp. 234 sq., 446 : see above, p. 492). 

37. 5 . another was erected by the Macedonian Harpalus etc. 
P>thionice or Pythonice (as the name was also spelt), to whom her lover 
Harpalus erected this magnificent tomb, had been originally a slave of 
an Athenian flute-girl named Bacchis, and had gained a livelihood by 
prostitution (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 595 a b). When Alexander the Great, 
setting out on his expedition to India, left Harpalus behind in charge of 
his treasures, Harpalus caused Pythionice to be sent to him at Babylon, 
treated her like a queen, and on her death erected two sumptuous tombs 
to her memory, one at Babylon, the other near Athens on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis : the two tombs together cost more than 200 talents, or 
about ;£43 ,ooo (Diodorus, xvii. 108 ; Athenaeus, xiii. p. 595 b). The 
superintendence of the construction of the tomb on the Sacred Way 
was entrusted, in Harpalus’s absence, to Charicles ; the bill of costs 
sent in by him to Harpalus amounted to 30 talents or about .^6300, 
Plutarch, who mentions this {Phocion, 22), adds disparagingly that the 
tomb was not worth the money. 

The situation of the tomb is described exactly by Dicaearchus 
(quoted by Athenaeus, xiii. pp. 594 e-595 a). He says: “A similar 
feeling would be roused in any one who came to Athens by what 
is called the Sacred Way from Eleusis. For standing at the point 
where the temple of Athena and the city first come into sight, he will 
see built beside the road a tomb of which the like or anything even 
approaching it in size does not e.xist. Naturally he would say at first, 
‘ Surely this is the tomb of Miltiades or of Pericles or of Cimon or of 
some other great man, and it must have been built by the nation at the 
public expense.’ But when on examination he finds that it is the tomb 
of the courtesan Pythionice, what must his feelings be ? ” This proves 
that the tomb stood in the pass of DapJini, at the point where to a 
traveller coming from Eleusis the view of Athens and the Acropolis first 
bursts upon him (see above, p. 485). Here on the south side of the 
road, opposite the conical height which rises on the other side of the 
road crowned by the white walls of the church of St. Elias, the remains 
of an ancient tomb were excavated in 1854. Fr. Lenormant believed 
that this was the tomb of Pythionice ; but it seems to have been a com- 
mon tomb, cheaply constructed of inferior masonry with a coating of 
stucco scored to imitate blocks of marble. 

Not content with erecting a stately mausoleum to his dead leman 
on the Sacred Way, Harpalus built a temple and altar to her under the 
title of Pythionice Aphrodite. All these facts were set forth in a letter, 
full of bitter invectives against the profligacy and extravagance of 
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Harpalus, which Theopompus sent to Harpalus’s master Alexander. An 
extract from the letter has been preserved by Athenaeus (xiii. p. 595 ab c). 

The district in which the tomb of Pythionice stood belonged to 
Hermus, a township of the tribe Acamantis (Plutarch, Phocion, 22 ; 
Harpocration, Suidas, and Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. "Ep/xos). There 
was also a stream called Hermus in the district (Harpocration, s.v.) It 
is doubtless the water-course near the deserted hamlet of Chaidari to 
the north of the isolated hill on which the church of St. Elias stands. 
The remains of walls and aqueducts near the village make it probable 
that the township of Hermus was here. A headless image of Hermes, 
inscribed with a couplet which is preserved in the Anthology {Anthol. 
Palat. vi. 138), was found at Chaidari {C. I. A. i. No. 381). 

See Fr. Lenormant, La Voie Sac?-ee, p. 446 sqq. ; Milchhdfer, Karten 
von Attika, Erldid. Text^ Heft ii. p. 46 sq. As to Harpalus, cp. Paus. 
ii. 33. 3 sqq. 

37. 6. the sanctuary was originally made for Apollo alone. 

The site of this sanctuarj’ of Apollo is probably occupied by the monaster)- 
of Daphni, which stands about the middle of the pass over Mt. Aegaleus, 
on the southern side of the road, at a height of about 300 feet above the 
sea. The monastery- seems to have been founded in the thirteenth 
century by the Burgundian Dukes of Athens of the La Roche family. 
In common with many monasteries of the Middle Ages it is fortified, 
being surrounded by a high battlemented wall, from which towers project 
at intervals. The monastery consists of a courtyard surrounded by a 
cloister and cells, with a fine church, built on the Byzantine model, on 
the north side. The church is in the form of a Greek cross with a lofty 
dome in the middle. The old paintings which formerly covered the 
walls are mostly faded. The interior of the dome is adorned with a 
colossal bust of Christ worked in mosaic on a gold ground. Lower 
down, at the springing of the vault, are figures of the Twelve Apostles ; and 
lower still, between the windows which light the dome, are the Prophets, 
all in mosaic. Like most By-zantine mosaics, these figures are somewhat 
stiff and angular ; but in the twilight, when they are seen glimmering 
dimly from their golden background through the deepening gloom, while 
the solitary lamp burns before the holy- picture, and the air is heavy- 
with the lingering scent of incense, the effect is solemn and impressive. 

Both the church and the wall which encloses the monastery are 
largely built of ancient squared blocks of marble. Down to 1801 three 
fluted Ionic columns stood immured in one of the walls of the church. 
In that year they were removed by Lord Elgin and are now in the 
British Museum. These columns, with some fragments of Ionic columns 
which are still to be seen at the monastery, seem to show that the 
sanctuary of .Apollo mentioned by Pausanias comprised a temple of the 
Ionic order. In a niche in the church are two sarcophaguses ; on one 
of them are caned the lilies of the Burgundian Dukes. Excavations 
conducted at the monastery by the Greek .Archaeological Society in 1892 
brought to light the marble torso of a female statue, life-size and of good 
style ; a piece of a frieze representing a warrior striking dow-n another ; 
and some fragmentary inscriptions of little importance. 
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The old frontier between Athens and Megara would seem to have 
been here ; at least Philochorus (cited by Strabo, ix. p. 392) said that 
in the days of Nisus, king of Megara, the Megarian territory extended 
from the Isthmus of Corinth to the Pythium or sanctuarj’ of the Pythian 
Apollo, which may have been identical with this sanctuary of Apollo on 
i\It. Aegaleus. Pandion, king of Athens, is said to have divided his 
kingdom into four parts among his four sons ; Aegeus receiv ed the 
district which extended from Athens to the Pythium (Schol. on Aristo- 
phanes, Lysistrata, 58). Sophocles apparently alludes to this sanctuary 
of the Pythian Apollo {Oed. Colon. 1047). 

See Chandler, Travels, p. 185 sq. ; Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 169 ; Leake, N. 
Greece, 2. p. 385 ry. ; id., Athens, 2. p. I44 sq. ; L. Ross, IVanderungen, 2. p. 
95 ^I‘l- > Vischer, Erinneriingen lend Eindrucke, p. 93 sq. ; \V. G. Clark, Pelo- 
ponnesus, p. 32 sqq. ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 326 sq. ; Fr. Lenormant, La Vole 
SaerJe, p. 478 sqq. ; H. Belle, Trots annees en Grece, p. 53 sqq. ; Milchhofer, 
Kartell von Aitika, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. p. 47; Baedeker,^ p, iiS: Guide - 
Joanne, I. p. 197 sq. ; \t\rioo dpxa.ioXoytKor, 1892, pp. 5- 37-39> 49> 7- 1 Hpa/criva 
TTjS ’Apxmo^oyiKTjs 'Eraipias, 1891, p. 12 sq. ; id., 1S92, pp. 10 sq., 15 sq. ; 
American Journal of Archaeology, 8 (1S93), p. 265 sq, 

37. 6. Cephalus was the first to inhabit the island which 

is now called Cephallenia. This legendary connexion of the Attic 
hero Cephalus with the island of Cephallenia was probably based 
merely on the similarity of the names. The tradition is, however, as 
old as Aristotle, who in his Polity of Ithaca spoke of Cephalus as 
residing in the islands which were called Cephallenian after him 
{Etymol. Magn. p. 144, s.v. ’A/jx-t/ertos ; .Aristotle, Frag. 507, ed. V. 
Rose). The story of the joint expedition of Cephalus and Amphitryo 
against the Teleboans and the subsequent settlement of Cephalus in 
Cephallenia is told also by Strabo (.x. p. 456) and in the Etymol. 
Magnum (p. 507, s.v. Ke^aA/Vrp'ta). On coins of Pale in Cephallenia 
the hero Cephalus is represented sitting naked on a rock, with a spear 
in his hand (Head, Historia iJummorum, p. 358). In the Cabinet des 
medailles at Paris there is a bronze figure, which resembles the Cephalus 
on the coins of Pale so closely that it may be taken to represent that 
hero ; it seems to have formed part of a composition in relief {Gaaettc 
Arclieologiqiie, 2 (1876), p. 144 sq., with pi. 36). Cp. J. Topfter, 
Attische Genealogie, p. 263 sq. 

37. 7 . a temple of Aphrodite. The remains of the temple or 
sanctuary of .Aphrodite are to be seen in the pass of Daplini about a mile 
to the west of the monastery of that name. They are situated on the 
northern side of the modern highroad, in front of a rugged wall of 
rock, in the face of which a number of niches of various sizes have been 
cut for the reception of votive offerings. Under some of these niches 
are carved inscriptions, much defaced, containing dedications to .Aphro- 
dite (Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 170; C. I. G. Nos. 507-509; C. L A. iii. 
No. 3823). Some marble doves and a pair of bronze doves billing 
have been found at the foot of the rock. No doubt they were votive 
offerings to the goddess, and probably occupied some of the rock-cut 
niches. Immediately in front of the rock are the remains of the precinct 
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of Aphrodite. They were fully excavated by the Greek Archaeological 
Society in 1891 and 1892. The sacred precinct occupied a space 
about 210 feet long by about 60 feet wide, enclosed on the north-east 
by the rock and on the other sides by walls. Within this enclosure 
there seem to have been several divisions, but no foundations of a 
regular temple have been discovered. However, some fragments of 
triglyphs of white marble, observed here by L. Ross, appear to show 
that there was a small Doric temple. The chief entrance to the sacred 
enclosure was apparently on the south, opposite to the votive niches in 
the rock. The e.xcavations of 1891-92 brought to light some mutilated 
marble statuettes of Aphrodite, marble doves, and other votive offerings 
inscribed with dedications to Aphrodite by women. Four bases were 
also found with dedicatory inscriptions ; two of the dedications are to 
Aphrodite ; one is to Persuasion by a certain Callimachus of Soli. 

Outside of the sacred precinct, at its south-eastern comer, are the 
foundations of a quadrangular building about 82 feet long by 38 feet 
wide. These foundation-walls, nearly 30 feet thick, are constmcted of 
great rude masses of stone in the style of the walls of Tiryns. This is 
doubtless the building described by Pausanias as “a wall (or ‘fort,’ 
of unwrought stones that is worth seeing in front of the temple.” 
It is probably an ancient fort built to defend the pass. The Sacred 
Way ran between it and the precinct of Aphrodite. A well-preserved 
piece of the ancient road was cleared in the recent excavations ; and on 
it was found, beside the fort, one of the square effigies of Hermes, 
headless, with an inscription of Roman date, Z ESA 2 TEf 22 , ‘ Seven 
(miles) from the city.’ About 30 yards to the west of the fort are the 
foundations of a square tower of similar construction. It probably 
formed part of the works which defended the pass. 

Above the rock in which are the votive niches a footpath hewn in 
the rock leads to a small plateau, which may have been a place of 
sacrifice. 

We are told that a certain Adimantus of Lampsacus, a toady of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, built a temple at Thria in Attica, calling it the 
temple of Phila Aphrodite and the place Philaeum in honour of Phila 
the wife of Demetrius (Athenaeus, vi. p. 255 c, where fJiijTpos is a 
mistake for yvvaiKos ; cp. zA p. 254 a). Hence, relying on two of the 
rock-cut inscriptions mentioned above, which contain dedications to 
Aphrodite by a certain Phila and a certain Phile (different forms of the 
same name), some scholars have inferred that the sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite on the Sacred Way was the one founded by Adimantus in honour 
of the wife of Demetrius. But the name Phila or Phile was too 
common to allow us to base this inference on its occurrence in these 
inscriptions. And moreover Thria, though certainly in this neighbour- 
hood, seems not to have been here but at Kiilyvia, a village in the 
Thriasian plain about four miles away (Milchhofer, ‘ Antikenbericht aus 
Attika,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 12 (1887), p. 326; zA, 

‘ Demenordnung des Kleisthenes,’ p. 28). 

Another of the rock-cut inscriptions (C. /. G. No. 508 ; C. I. A. iii. 
No. 3823) mentions a certain Pythonice, who cannot, however, have 
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been the mistress of Harpalus (see above, i. 37. 5), since the inscription 
is of Roman date. 

See Dodvvell, Tour, 2. p. 169 sqq. ; Leake, N. Greece, 2. p. 3S4 sq. ; id., 
Athens, 2. p. 145 sqq. ; L. Ross, Wasuierimgen, 2. p. 97 sq. ; Le B.as, Voyage 
Archcologiqiie, Itineraire, pi. 8 ; Vischer, Erinnerttngen ujui Eindntcke, p. 95 ; 
Preller, Azisgewahlte Aufsatze, p. 130 sq. ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 327 ; Curtins 
und Atlas von Athen, p. 30 , with pi. viii. 3; Milchhofer, Karten 

von Attika, Erlaut. Text, Heft ii. p. 47 sq. ; AeXTtot' dpxfszoXoyLKor, 1S91, p. I14; 
id., 1S92, p. 4 sq. ; IlpaKTLKd *Apxa-to\. 'Eraipias, 1892, pp. 10-13 ; Mittheil. d. 
arch. Inst, in . 4 then, 17 (1892), p. 93 sq. ; [oiirnal of Hellenic Studies, 13 
(1892-3), p. 143 ; American Jcitrncil of Archaeology, 8 (1893), P- ^66. 

38 . I. the Bhiti. See above, p. 486 sq. The first skirmish in 
the Peloponnesian war took place here in 431 b.c. ; it resulted in the 
defeat of the Athenian cavalry (Thucydides, ii. 19 ; see above, p. 429 
sq.) The accounts which the ancient lexicographers give of these salt- 
streams or pools are less e.xact than that of Pausanias. Hesychius says 
{s.v. 'PttTot) : “The Rhiti at Eleusis are two clefts in Attica. The one 
beside the sea is deemed sacred to the elder goddess (Demeter), and 
the one towards the city is deemed sacred to the younger goddess 
(Proserpine). WTience the troops of worshippers are purified in these 
baths ” (? reading tois Xovrpoeg for tovs Xocrpovi). Photius {Le.vicon, 
s.v. 'Petra) says : “ What are called the Rhita {sic) are two rivulets 
flowing from one spring. Sophocles used the word in this sense.” 
The author of the Etymologicum Magnum says (p. 703, s.v. 'PeiVi;?) : 
“ The Rhiti are two rivers flowing through a chasm under ground in the 
Thriasian plain near Eleusis.” The notion that the Rhiti flowed under- 
ground from the Euripus, which Pausanias repeats elsewhere (ii. 24. 6), 
is of course absurd. As to a stone bridge which was perhaps con- 
structed over one of these ponds in the fifth century li.c. see below, 
note on i. 38. 5 ‘the Cephisus.’ 

38 . 2. the palace of Crocon etc. Crocon was the legendary 
ancestor of the “ sacred family ” of the Croconids at Athens (Bekker’s 
Anecdota Graeca, i. p. 273, line 7 sqq.-, Harpocration, s.v. 'S.oipwvihai -, 
Suidas, s.v. KvpwvtSai). The tradition which Pausanias mentions as 
current in the township of Scambonidae that Crocon married Saesara, 
daughter of Celeus, is irreconcileable with the tradition that Crocon 
was a son of Triptolemus (Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, l.c.), since Tripto- 
lemus himself -was a son of Celeus (Paus. i. 14. 2). Saesara appears 
not to be mentioned by any other ancient writer ; but an old name of 
Eleusis is said to have been Saesaria (Hesyxhius, s.v. ’^aurapia). Cp. 
J. Tdpffer, Aiiische Genealogie, p. loi sqq. The township of Scam- 
bonidae belonged to the tribe Leontis (Harpocration and Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. 'EKap/BiavlSai). It seems to have been near Athens, 
perhaps at the beginning of the Sacred Way (Milchhofer, Denienordnung 
des Kleisthenes, p. 19; v. Wilamowitz-MullendorlP, in Hermes, 22 
(1887), p. 120 sq.) 

38 . 2. Eumolpus came from Thrace, and was a son of 

Poseidon and Chione. The tradition that Eumolpus was a son of 
Poseidon and Chione is mentioned also by Lycurgus {c. Leocr. 98), 
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Apollodorus (iii. 15. 4), and the scholiast on Euripides {Phoeniss. 854). 
Other writers simply say that he was a son of Poseidon (Isocrates, iv. 
68, xii. 193 ; Hyginus, Fa 6 . 46). On the lineage of Eumolpus and 
the tradition that he was a Thracian see Hiller de Gaertringen, De Grae- 
corutn fabulis ad Thraces pertinenfibus, p. 1 1 sgq. ; J. Tdpfter, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 24 sgq. 

38. 2. Homer calls him ‘ manly.’ Eumolpus is mentioned 

neither in the Iliad nor in the Odyssey. The passage to which Pau- 
sanias here refers is in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, 1/. i 54, where, 
however, in our texts Eumolpus is called ‘ blameless ’ (dfivfiovo's), not 
‘ manly ’ (dyvp'opos). But the latter epithet occurs in the following 
line, being there applied to Celeus. It would seem that in Pausanias's 
copy of the hymn the epithets were transposed. 

38. 3. In a battle between the Eleusinians and the Athenians 
etc. The prevalent tradition was that in the war between Athens and 
Eleusis the general of the Eleusinians was Eumolpus (Thucydides, ii. 
19 ; Plato, Menexenus, p. 239 b; Isocrates, iv. 68, xii. 193 ; Lycurgus, 
c. Leocr. 98 ; Philorhorus, Frag. 14, in Frag. Hist. Graec. ed. Muller, 
I. p. 386; [Demosthenes,] l.\. 8; Apollodorus, iii. 15. 4; Strabo, viii. 
p. 383; Lucian, Anacharsis, 4; Harpocration, s.v. BoiySpopta ; Schol. 
on Homer, II. xviii. 490 ; Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1053 ; Schol. 
on Euripides, Phoeniss. 854 ; Hyginus, Fab. 46), and that he was slain 
by Erechtheus (.Apollodorus, iii. 15. 4 ; Schol. on Euripides, l.c. ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 46 ; cp. Paus. i. 27. 4, note). By asserting here and 
elsewhere (i. 5. 2 ; i. 27. 4) that it was not Eumolpus but his son 
Immaradus who was slain by Erechtheus, Pausanias might be thought 
to imply that Immaradus, not Eumolpus, was the leader of the Eleu- 
sinians in the war ; but this implication is not necessary'. The tradition 
of the war between .Athens and Eleusis most probably rested on a basis 
of fact. Cf. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 206 sgq. ; Hiller de Gaertringen, 
De Graecorum fabulis ad Thraces pertincntibus, p. 12 sqq. ; J. Topffer, 
Attische Genealogie., p. 41 sqq. 

38. 3 . Famphos and Homer agree in calling these damsels 
Diogenia, Pammerope, and Saesara. In our text of the Homeric 
hymn to Demeter fa. 105 sqq.') it is said that the daughters of Celeus 
were four in number, and that their names were Callidice, Clisidice, 
Demo, and Callithoe. Here again, therefore, it would seem that 
Pausanias’s text of the hymn diftered from ours. Cp. BaumeistePs 
note on the passage in his edition of the Homeric hymns, p. 293 
sq. 

38. 3. the Ceryces themselves say that Cer 3 tx was a son of 
Hermes by Aglaums etc. According to others Cer>'x was a son of 
Hermes and Herse, daughter of Cecrops (C. /. G. No. 6280 ; Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca, No. 1046), or of Hermes and Pandrosus, another 
daughter of Cecrops (Pollux, viii. 103 ; Schol. on Homer, II. i. 334). 
Other authorities simply say that Cerjx was a son of Hermes (Harpo- 
cration, Hesychius, and Suidas, s.-a. KljpvKes). The tradition that 
Ceryx was a son of Eumolpus is mentioned by the Scholiast on Sopho- 
cles {Oed. Col. 1053). On the family of the Ceryces see W. Ditten- 
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berger, ‘Die eleusinischen Keryken,’ Hermes, 20 (1885), pp. 1-40; 
J. Tdpffer, Attische Genealogie, pp. 80-92. 

38 . 4. a slirine of the hero Hippothoon etc. Cp. i. 5. 2 ; i. 39. 
3. His shrine {Iteroon') is mentioned by Hesychius (r.r'. 'I— rro^oulv- 
Teiov), and by Stephanas Byzantius (s. 7 '. Zap);g), who here copies 
Pausanias. A priest of Hippothoon is mentioned in an inscription of 
Eleusis (EtjsijiJ.epl's apyaLokoyiK-q, 1883, p. 125 sq.) 

38 . 4. Zarex Zarax. According to Tzetzes i^SchoL on 

Lycophron, 580) Zare.x was a son of Carystus or of Caryx, the son of 
Chiron ; he married Rhoeo, the daughter of Staphylus, and had two 
children by her. As to Zarax see iii. 21.7; iii. 24. i. 

38 . 5. the Cephisus, a more impetuous stream etc. The Eleusi- 
nian Cephisus is the stream which, rising in Mt. Cithaeron, near 
Eleutherae, flows into the sea a little to the east of Eleusis. For the 
greater part of the year the bed of the stream is either quite dry or can 
at most show only three or four slender rills trickling among the gravel. 
But occasionally it is filled with a broad and raging torrent, which 
overflows its banks and spreads devastation over the plain. This, as 
Pausanias justly remarks, contrasts with the gentler flow of the Athenian 
Cephisus. Demosthenes speaks (liv. 28, p. 1279) of the havoc wrought 
by floods among the fields at Eleusis. After one of these destructive 
floods the emperor Hadrian, who was wintering at Athens and had 
been initiated in the mysteries at Eleusis, caused an embankment to be 
raised for the protection of Eleusis against inundations of the river 
(Eusebius, Citron, vol. 2. p. 166, ed. Schone). In the plain about a 
mile to the north of Eleusis remains of two ancient mounds may still 
be seen. One of them was clearly constructed for the purpose of diverting 
some of the superfluous water into the north-west corner of the bay ; 
the other, extending along the western bank of the stream, was intended 
to protect the eastern side of the town from the torrent. These are 
probably remains of Hadrian's embankment. See Unedited Antiquities 
of Attica, p. 5 ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp. 139, 154 sqq. ; Preller, Ausge- 
wdhlte Aufsatse, p. 133. .An inscription found at the sanctuary of 
Eleusis contains a decree of the year 421-420 E.c. relating to the con- 
struction of a bridge over ruv 'Peiror tui' —apa rod dirrews, z.e. ‘the 
stream (or pool) beside (or as you come from) the city.’ It is doubtful 
whether the stream or pool in question was the Eleusinian Cephisus or 
one of the two salt-pools called Rhiti (see above, pp. 4S6 sq., 499). The 
decree enacts that the bridge shall be constructed with “ the stones 
which have been taken down from the old temple and have not been 
used in the construction of the fortification-wall.” The object of the 
bridge is said to be “ that the priestesses may carry' the sacred objects 
in safety ” ; and it is ordained that the width of the bridge shall be only’ 
5 feet, “ in order that waggons may not dru e over it, but that it may 
be used by’ persons going on foot to the sacred rites.” See Mitthezl. d. 
arch. Inst, in Athen, ig (1894), pp. 163-171. From another inscription 
found at Eleusis we learn that in the last quarter of the fourth century’ 
B.c. a certain Xenocles constructed at his own expense a stone bridge 
“ for the safety of the crowd of w’orshippers coming to Eleusis and to 
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the sanctuary, as well as of the inhabitants of the suburb, and of the 
farmers” (’F,<f>r]fieph dpxanoXoyiKij, 1892, p. loi Tyy.) Remains of an 
ancient stone bridge are still to be seen in the old bed of the Eleusinian 
Cephisus, at the place called ‘ the fair well ’ {kalon phrear), where the 
villagers draw water dp)^aioX. 1892, p. 106). 

38. 5. a place which they call Erineus. Plato in the Theaeteius 
(p. 1 43 b) represents Euclides as having escorted the sick and wounded 
Theaetetus from the port of Megara, as far as Erineus, on the road to 
Athens. The distance from Nisaea the port of Megara to the Eleusi- 
nian Cephisus, on the bank of which was the spot called Erineus, is 
about fourteen miles. So Euclides had had a long walk ; and he 
admitted that he would be glad to rest. As to the scene of the rape of 
Proserpine, which Pausanias places at Erineus, see below', p. 507. 

38. 5. At this Cephisus a robber named Polypemon etc. Ovid 
also represents Procrustes as dwelling beside the Cephisus {Met. vii. 438). 
But according to Plutarch (Theseus, ii) and Diodorus (iv. 59) the 
robber Procrustes had his hold at Hermes or Hermus, on Mt. Cory- 
dallus (see above, p. 430). Plutarch and Hesychius (s.v. Aa/iacmys) 
say that Procrustes’s real name was Damastes, not Polypemon. In the 
epitome of Apollodorus, which was recently discovered in the Vatican, 
both the robbers names are mentioned. The passage runs thus : 
“ Si.xthly he (Theseus) slew Damastes, whom some call Polypemon. 
This Damastes dwelt beside the road, and he spread two beds, one 
small and the other large. He offered hospitality to the passers-by ; 
and the short men he laid on the large bed and hammered them out 
till they were as long as the bed ; but the tall men he laid on the little 
bed and sawed off their extremities ” (Apollodorus, Epitoma Vaticana, 
ed. R. Wagner, p, 54 sq.) A parallel to the story of Procrustes occurs 
in the Talmud, where it is said that the wicked citizens of Sodom had 
a particular bed provided for travellers ; if the traveller was too short 
for the bed, they stretched him out ; if he w'as too long, they cut him 
down to the length of the bed. When Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, 
visited Sodom, he was invited to sleep on this bed, but evaded 
compliance on the prete.xt that since his mothePs death he had made 
a vow not to sleep in a bed. The passage occurs in the Talmud, 
Sanhedriui, p. 109 b, as I am informed by Dr. Schechter, Reader in 
Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, who has also pointed out to 
me references to this Talmudic legend in B. BeePs Leben Abraham’s 
nach Atiffassung dcr jiidischen Sage, p. 41 ; M. Griinbaum, Neue 
Beitrage =ur semitischen Sagenkunde, p. 135. A trace of the same 
stor>' appears in a Persian poem in which the princess Nighara says to 
the disguised poet Kurroglu. “ 1 will fetch thee one of my father’s 
robes ; and if it should be too short for thee I will have thy legs 
chopped off just at the place to which the robe will reach ; if it should 
be too long, 1 will direct a nail to be driven into each of thy heels, that 
thou mayest become taller.” To this the poet replies, “Then thou 
woLild’st treat me after .\bu Hurera’s code ? ” See W. A. Clouston, in 
Panjab Xotes and < 2 ueries, 3 (1886), Xo. 860. 

38. 6. The Eleusinians have a temple of Triptolemus etc. 
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Eleusis was one of the twelve originally independent cities of Attica which 
Theseus is said to have united in a single state (Strabo, ix. p. 397). 
The poor and fever-haunted village of Lcvsina, with about 1200 
inhabitants, mostly Albanians, stands on the site and has preserved the 
name of the ancient city. Eleusis was situated near the south-western 
corner of the Thriasian plain, at the eastern end of a low rocky hill, 
a mile long, which runs parallel to the sea-shore at a distance of a few 
hundred yards. On the west the hill is separated by a narrow branch of 
the plain from the mountains which form the western boundary- of the 
Thriasian plain. The narrow ridge of this low hill was the ancient 
acropolis of Eleusis ; the fortifications may be traced along its northern 
side and less clearly along the southern side, as far as the square 
Frankish tower which occupies the most westerly and the highest point 
of the ridge. This mediaeval tower stands on ancient foundations and 
is partially built, especially in its lower courses, of large ancient blocks. 
The view from this point over the beautiful landlocked bay to Salamis, 
and across the plain to the mountains which encircle it on three sides, 
is very fine. On the ridge, between the fortification-walls, there are 
some ancient cisterns cut in the rock. On the southern side of the hill, 
facing the sea, Chandler last century saw some traces of a theatre, but 
these have now disappeared. That there was a theatre at Eleusis is 
known from inscriptions dp^aioXoyiKTq, 1883, pp. 83, iii 

sg. ; Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 19 (1894), p. 180). There was 
also a stadium near the theatre, as we learn from an inscription 
{^Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in A then, t.c.) The town of Eleusis lay on the 
level ground at the foot of the hill, especially between the south-eastern 
extremity of the hill and the sea. Traces of the two town-walls which 
extended from the acropolis to the sea may still be seen. The eastern 
of these two walls was built along the summit of an artificial embank- 
ment, which was here carried across the marshy flat. This wall, in 
accordance with a practice often adopted by Greek military engineers, 
was prolonged into the sea, so as to make a breakwater for the harbour. 
The harbour of Eleusis, small in size and nearly circular in shape, was 
formed artificially by two curved moles, which ran out into the sea for 
about 100 yards. The breakwater, formed by the continuation of 
the town-wall, jutted into the middle of the harbour, dividing it into 
two, but not reaching so far out into the water as the two outer moles. 
Remains of walls and buildings may be seen along the shore to the 
west of the harbour. 

The remains of the sanctuary’ of Demeter, to which Eleusis owed its 
fame in antiquity, are situated at the eastern foot of the hill. The rock 
has here been cut away perpendicularly and levelled horizontally, so as 
to form an artificial terrace ; and on this terrace the group of buildings 
which composed the sanctuary was placed. The site was partially 
excavated by the Dilettanti Society in the early part of the present 
century ; and some further excavations were made by Fr. Lenormant in 
i860. But the honour of completely clearing the site belongs to the 
Greek Archaeological Society. The work was begun in 1882 and 
practically finished in 18S7, though some supplementary excavations 
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have since been made. Mr. D. Philios superintended and reported on 
the excavations : Dr. W. Dorpfeld executed the plans. 

The earliest mention of the sanctuary of Demeter at Eleusis occurs 
in the Homeric hymn to Demeter {v. 270 sqq.), where the goddess is 
represented bidding the people of Eleusis build her a great temple and 
altar on a projecting hill, at the foot of the citadel, and above Callichorum 
(as to which see below). The old sanctuary' was burnt by the Persians 
in 480 or 479 E.C. (Herodotus, ix. 65). The new sanctuary was built, 
or at least begun, under the administration of Pericles. According to 
Strabo and Vitruvius the architect was Ictinus, who built the Parthenon. 
Strabo says (ix. p. 395) ; “ Ne.xt comes Eleusis, in which is the 
sanctuary of Eleusinian Demeter and the mystic close (o yurorTiKos 
o-jjKos), which Ictinus constructed capable of holding such a crowd as 
would fill a theatre.” Vitruvius say'S (vii. Praef. 16): “Ictinus con- 
structed the shrine (celld) of Ceres and Proserpine at Eleusis of an 
enormous size, in the Doric style, without external columns.” Plutarch 
agrees with Strabo and Vitruvius in representing the new sanctuary as 
built or begun in the age of Pericles, but he has given a different account 
of the architects by whom the work was designed and executed. He 
says {Pericles, 13): “ Coroebus began to build the Hall of Initiation 
{telesterion) at Eleusis. He set up the columns on the floor and united 
them by the epistyles. After his death Metagenes the Xypetian put on 
the frieze and the upper columns. But the opaion on the anaktoron was 
completed by Xenocles the Cholargian.” (What the opaion and anak- 
toron were is uncertain. The architect of the Dilettanti Society under- 
stood opaion to be the pannelled ceiling and anaktoron to be only 
another name for the telesterion or Hall of Initiation.) Plutarch’s 
detailed account is probably to be preferred to the summary accounts of 
Strabo and Vitruvius. So famous a building, designed or e.xecuted in 
the age of Pericles, might naturally, though incorrectly, be ascribed by 
popular report to Ictinus, the most illustrious architect of the age. 
Vitruvius Q.c.) reckons the building, along with the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, the temple of Apollo at Miletus, and the temple of Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, as among the finest examples of sacred architecture in 
marble. 

The general arrangement of the sanctuary will be best understood 
from the accompanying plan. The following remarks are meant to 
explain and supplement the plan. 

The sacred precinct was bounded on the west by the rock of the 
acropolis and on the other three sides by a fortification-wall strengthened 
with towers. It was thus a fortress united to the acropolis. The 
fortification-wall was built of unburnt bricks on a foundation and socle of 
limestone. Remains of this wall, including portions of the upper part 
built of unbumt bricks, may' still be seen. They are coloured grey on 
the plan. 

The area of the sacred precinct was enlarged at least tw'ice. Origin- 
ally it appears to have terminated on the south at the middle of the 
three round towers marked in the plan. The extension of the precinct 
to the south took place in the period of Greek independence, perhaps in 
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the fourth century B.C. At a later time, under the Roman empire, the 
precinct was extended in the opposite direction, towards the north. The 
new wall built to enclose the space thus added to the precinct on the 
north is coloured yellow on the plan. The outer face of this wall is of 
much later date, and so is the wall on the west, which is also coloured 
yellow on the plan. 

The entrance to the sacred precinct was on the north. Outside of 
the precinct there was a spacious court paved with stone flags. In the 
middle of this court, about 60 feet north of the great portal or Propylaea, 
are the foundations of a small temple about 40 feet long by 20 feet 
broad. These foundations are constructed of the masonry called opus 
i)icertum. The temple was therefore built in the Roman period, and 
not, as was formerly supposed, in the fourth or third century B.C. It 
had a portico at each end ; but whether each of these porticoes opened 
through columns placed between aniae, as was formerly asserted, seems 
to be doubtful. The temple was probably the temple of Artemis of 
the Portal and Father Poseidon mentioned by Pausanias. 

Outside of the sacred precinct, on each side of the Great Propylaea, 
are the remains of two Roman triumphal arches. (Only the one on the 
eastern side of the Propylaea is marked on the plan.) The inscriptions 
which surmounted these two arches declare that they were dedicated “ to 
the Two Goddesses and the Emperor" by all the Greeks. The emperor 
to whom the arches were dedicated may have been Hadrian, who was a 
benefactor of Eleusis and had been initiated in the mysteries (see above, 
p. 501); it appears from an inscription that games were held at Eleusis 
in honour of Hadrian (’E<^);/aepts upxutoAoytK/;, 1SS3, p. 19). Or the 
arches may have been dedicated to Antoninus Pius, who repaired the 
sanctuary at Eleusis at great expense (Schol. on .Aristides, vol. 3. p. 
308 sg., ed. Dindorf; see below, p. 509). Beside the eastern of the 
two triumphal arches there is a tank, the floor of which is lined with 
burnt bricks. Its front is of marble, and here there are a number of 
holes through which the water poured into a corresponding number of 
small basins. 

Still outside of the sacred precinct, at the eastern side of the Great 
Propylaea, an ancient well was discovered in 1S93. This well, which is 
at a level considerably below that of the e.xisting pavement, is carefully 
constructed of polygonal blocks : its mouth is surrounded by concentric 
circles. The Romans, who built the Great Propylaea, evidently respected 
the well ; for the lowest of the steps leading up to the Propylaea has 
been cut away so as not to interfere witli it. This no doubt is the 
Callichorum well mentioned by Pausanias and by other ancient writers 
(see below, note on ‘a well called Callichorum,’ p. 514). 

The grand portal or Great Propylaea faces north-east. It is a close, 
almost slavish copy of the Propylaea on the .Acropolis at Athens, except 
that the wings are omitted. Not only the proportions, but the actual 
dimensions of the .Athenian Propylaea are reproduced. Six marble 
steps, which have been broken away at the north-west corner, lead up to 
the portal. The bases of the two rows of Ionic columns which flanked 
the central passage are still in their original situations. In front of the 
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portal, among the debris, lies a colossal medallion of white marble, 
rudely sculptured, which occupied the central place in the external fagade 
of the gateway, over the middle door. The whole structure is of Roman 
date ; it may perhaps have been erected by Hadrian. 

To the south-west of the Great Propylaea were found in 1888 the 
foundations and parts of the walls of a large house of Roman date. On 
the walls are some interesting paintings, one of which is a copy of 
Phidias’s statue of Olympian Zeus dpxaioXoyiKy, 1888, p. 

77 s^f., with pi. 4 and 5 ; see Paus. v. 1 1. i, note). The house (which 
is not marked on the plan) may have been the official residence of some 
of the ministers of the sanctuary. 

About 50 feet to the south of the Great Propylaea is a second 
portal, the Small Propylaea. It faces north, and consists of a passage 
33 feet wide between two parallel walls, each 50 feet long, .A.t 
its inner extremity the passage is divided into three by two short 
walls parallel to the two outer walls. The central of the three open- 
ings thus formed is 13 feet wide. The outer ends of the two short 
inner walls were adorned with antae, opposite to which stood two 
columns with florid capitals adorned with griffins’ heads. These two 
columns supported the epistyle, not tripods, as K. Bbtticher asserted. 
The epistyle, of which pieces remain, consisted of an architrave 
surmounted by a frieze sculptured with the emblems of Demeter’s 
worship (wheat sheaves, flowers, and sacred vessels). A mutilated Latin 
inscription on the architrave informs us that the portal had been vowed to 
Demeter and Proserpine by Appius Claudius Pulcher in his consulship 
(S4 B.C.), and that it was aftenvards erected or completed, in fulfilment 
of the vow, by two of his nephews {C. I. L. i. No. 619 ; C. /. L. iii. i. 
No, 547). This Appius Claudius was a friend of Cicero, who addressed to 
him a number of letters which are still extant (all the letters of the third 
book of the Epistolae ad Faniiliares). He appears to have been a 
weak man, the slave of his superstitions (Cicero, De divinatione, i. 

132 ; id.^ Tuscul. Disput. i. 16. 37 ; Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 10). In 
two letters addressed to Atticus in 50 B.C. Cicero alludes to Appius’s 
design of erecting this very portal at Eleusis ; but he does so in a way 
which shows that when he wrote these letters the portal was either not 
begun or at least not finished (Epist. ad Aiticiim, vi, i. 26 ; ib., vi. 6. 2). 
Stirred up by his friend s example Cicero conceived the design of com- 
memorating himself by building a portal to the Academy ; but this 
design was neier executed. 

Excavations under Appius Claudius’s portal have led to the discovery 
of some well-preserved remains of a large tower. This proves that the 
entrance to the sacred precinct was formerly through a fortified, not an 
ornamental, gateway. 

From this portal a paved road leads south to the great Hall of 
Initiation. The pavement of this road is of Roman date. There are 
some pedestals beside it, perhaps in their original places. The wall 
which at present supports the road on the east is mostly modem. 

On the right (west) side of this road, as soon as we have passed 
through the Small Propylaea, we perceive a triangular area enclosed on 
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one side by the rock of the acropolis, and on the other two sides by 
the remains of ancient walls. In the rock is a grotto which is reached 
by a small flight of roughly hewn steps ; and in the middle of the 
triangular area may be seen the foundations of a small temple in 
antis, 6.70 metres (about 22 feet) long by 5.20 metres (17 feet) 
wide. Two or three courses of the foundations, built of squared 
blocks of common stone, are standing. From the style of the masonry 
it appears that the temple was not older than the fifth century’ b.c. ; 
but traces of much older walls have also been discovered here. On 
the other hand, the walls which enclose the area on two sides seem 
to be later than the temple, being carelessly constructed of blocks of 
common stone taken from other buildings. Two votive reliefs found 
in the enclosure seem to show that it was the precinct of Pluto 
which is repeatedly mentioned in an important inscription of 329,8 
B.C. relating to repairs and alterations made in the great Eleusinian 
sanctuary (’E<l>rjiiepU apxaLoXoyiKt], 1883, p. 1 13 sqg.) One of 
the votive reliefs was dedicated by a certain Lysimachides to Pluto 
and Proserpine under the titles of ‘ the god ’ and ‘ the goddess ’ ; 
they are represented feasting. On the other relief, of which only a 
fragment remains, are seen the heads of Pluto and Proserpine ; they are 
identified by having their names (‘ Pluto ’ and ‘ goddess ’) inscribed 
beside them. This second relief was dedicated by “ a priest of the god 
and goddess and of Eubuleus.” (See ’E<f»jpepU apxaioXoyiK-q, 1886, 
pp. 19-32, with pi. 3.) Hence the little temple in the middle of the 
triangular precinct was probably a temple of Pluto or of Pluto and 
Proserpine jointly. The inscription of 329/8 C.C., mentioned above, 
refers to the purchase of boards of elm-wood for the construction of 
doors to the sanctuary, the cost of polishing the anfae and of sculp- 
turing and painting their capitals, etc. Hence it seems natural to 
suppose with Mr. Foucart that the temple had just been built and was 
receiving its last touches in 329 8 B.C. {Dull, dc Corr. HelL'nigue, 7 
(1883), p. 387 sgg.) The same inscription mentions the cost of plaster- 
ing and whitewashing the altar of Pluto. The grotto in the rock was 
no doubt connected with the worship of Pluto here : it may be the very 
“cave at Eleusis, where are the Gates of Hell,” down which Pluto is 
said to have sivept his young bride in a chariot to the gloomy subter- 
ranean world {Orphic Hymns, xix. 12 sgq.) Pausanias, however, places 
the scene of the rape on the banks of the Cephisus, outside of the great 
sanctuary (see above, § 5). The return of Proserpine from the nether 
world is said to have also taken place at Eleusis (R. Forster, Der Raitb 
und die Ruckkehr der Persephone, p. 46). In the precinct of Pluto was 
found the marble head of a beardless young man with flowing curly 
locks, apparently a work of the fourth century B.C. Professors Benndorf 
and Furtwangler argue that it represents Eubuleus and is a work of 
Praxiteles. A small base inscribed with a dedication to Eubuleus was 
found near it. As to this marble head see 'E<f>i]pepls o.p\aioXoyiKij, 
1886, p. 257 sqg., with pi. 10; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. 
105 ; P. Cavvadias, rArirra to? ’E^riKou Aloi’o-efoi', Xo. 18 1 ; P. J. 
Meier, ‘ Zur Eubuleusbuste des Praxiteles,’ Jah?buch. d. arch. Inst. 5 
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(1890), pp, 209-212 ; O. Kern, in Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 16 
(1891), p. 51 sqg . ; A. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke d. griech. PlasHk, pp. 
561-567. 

To the south of the precinct of Pluto a broad flight of steps cut in 
the rock on the western side of the paved road leads up to a small 
plateau, w'here the cuttings in the surface of the rock show that a small 
building once stood here ; but no stones of it remain. 

Immediately to the south of this flight of stairs, on the same side of 
the road, are the remains of a small quadrangular edifice built of common 
stone. It is conjectured to have been a treasury ; for from the great 
inscription of 329/8 B.C. w'e learn that there were two treasuries at 
Eleusis, one of Demeter and the other of Proserpine : the inscription 
mentions the doors, roof, and tiles of one of the treasuries (’Ec/ujjtepis 
OLp-gaioXoy lk!), 1883, pp. 115 sgg., 125 sg.) 

The great Hall of Initiation, to which the paved road leads from the 
Small Propylaea, is a vast single chamber about 170 feet square, the 
sides of which face north, south, east, and west. The whole of the 
west side, together with the western parts of the northern and southern 
sides, are bounded by the rock of the acropolis, which has been cut 
away perpendicularly to make room for the hall. The roof of the hall 
was supported by six rows of columns, seven columns in each row : the 
bases of all these columns except one are still to be seen in their places. 
Eight tiers of steps, partly cut in the rock, partly built, ran all round the 
hall except at the entrances, of which there were six, namely, two on the 
north, two on the east, and two on the south. On these tiers of steps 
the initiated probably sat watching the performance of the mysteries 
which took place in the body of the hall. It is calculated that about 
3000 people could find room on them. The steps, originally narrow, 
were widened at a later date by a casing of marble. That this marble 
casing of the steps is a late work appears from the use of mortar to 
fasten it on. 

Outside of the Hall of Initiation, on its northern and southern sides, 
two flights of steps cut in the rock lead up to a terrace about 40 feet 
wide, which has been levelled in the rock of the acropolis along the 
whole of the western side of the great hall, at a height above the hall of 
some 20 feet. The southern flight of steps is about 40 feet wide ; the 
northern is only 1 1 feet wide. From the terrace to which these stair- 
cases lead up it is supposed that access was obtained to an upper 
chamber over the Hall of Initiation. The passage of Plutarch, quoted 
above (p. 504), seems to favour the view that there was an upper story 
to the grand hall. 

The eastern front of the Hall of Initiation was adorned with a 
spacious portico 183 feet long from north to south by 37-^ feet deep. 
Twelve columns stood on the long eastern front of the portico, and there 
was one more column behind each of the corner columns on the narrow 
northern and southern sides of the portico. These fourteen columns 
were of the Doric order and of Pentelic marble. They measured 6i 
feet in diameter at the base. Apparently they were never finished ; for 
only a narrow ring at the top and bottom of each shaft was fluted. We 
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learn from Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 17) that this portico was built by the 
architect Philo at the time when Demetrius Phalereus was master of 
Athens (318-307 B.C.) Philo was the architect of the great naval arsenal 
at Piraeus (see above, p. 18 sqq.) An inscription found at Eleusis 
mentions “ the bringing from Pentelicus to Eleusis of the capitals of the 
fourteen columns in the portico at Eleusis” (’E</))/pepis upxatoXoyiKy, 
1890, p. 121) ; and another inscription contains some minute architec- 
tural particulars as to the construction of the columns of the portico 
(see Mittheil. d. arch. List, in Athen, 19 (1894), pp. 1S6-1S9). 

Such was the great Hall of Initiation m the later period of antiquity. 
Most of the remains of it which have been described are of Roman date. 
For the style and workmanship of the few fragments of marble capitals 
which have been found in the hall betray the decline of art ; and the 
foundation of one of the columns (the column in the north-east corner) 
is partly composed of two pedestals, one of which bears an inscription 
of Imperial date. Many of the foundations of the other columns contain 
architectural fragments or simple blocks taken from earlier buildings. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the final condition of the Hall of 
Initiation, as described above, was the work of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, who is said to have repaired “the temple at Eleusis” at great 
e.xpense (Schol. on Aristides, vol. 3. p. 308 sq. ed. Dindorf). 

But the excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society in the hall 
brought to light vestiges of four older edifices on the same site. These 
vestiges are marked on the plan. They are as follows ; 

(1) Oldest of all are the remains of two walls meeting at a rig-ht 
angle in the northern half of the hall. On the plan they are indicated 
by dotted hatchings and the letters a a a. They are built of polygonal 
blocks of the dark Eleusinian marble, and may have formed part of the 
temple of Demeter, mentioned in the Homeric hymn (see above, p. 504). 
To the south, east, and north of these very ancient walls are some 
isolated pieces of walls of the same period : they are indicated on the 
plan by dotted hatchings and the letters b h b. From the style of these 
pieces and the directions in which they lie, it is conjectured that they 
are parts of the ancient wall which enclosed the oldest precinct and the 
oldest temple (a a a). 

(2) The remains of a hall were found occupying exactly the north- 
east comer of the area afterwards filled by the great hall. They are 
marked in red on the plan. This lesser hall was about 82 feet square 
in the inside : the roof was supported by five rows of columns, five 
columns in each row, the square bases of which are still in their places. 
A portico extended along the eastern front of the hall. It is thought 
that this hall was built in the si.xth centur)- U.C., and that it was probably 
a work of Pisistratus. At all events it was probably the hall destrojed 
by the Persians. An inscription built into one of the foundations of the 
columns dates apparently from the first half of the sixth century B.C. 
Another Eleusinian inscription, dating from 421-420 B.C., contains a 
decree that the stones of the old temple which had not been used up in 
constructing the fortification-wall, should be employed to build a bridge 
{Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 19 (1894), p. 163 ; see above, p. 501). 
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The “ old temple ” mentioned in this latter inscription may be the hall 
of which the remains have just been described. 

(3) There are vestiges of the foundations of three rows of columns, 
seven columns in each row, extending all across the northern half of the 
great hall from east to west, but not encroaching on the southern half of 
the hall. They are indicated on the plan by blank circles. It is con- 
jectured that these foundations are part of a provisional restoration and 
extension of the hall carried out, possibly by Cimon, soon after the de- 
struction of the sanctuar>' by the Persians in 480 or 479 B.c. 

(4) In the southern half of the great hall are some square founda- 
tions of columns p p on the plan), which are supposed to have 
formed part of the enlarged hall erected or at least begun in the time of 
Pericles (see above, p. 504). Dr. Dorpfeld thinks that in this hall, as 
planned by Ictinus or other architects of Pericles, the new southern half 
of the great hall was divided from the old northern half by a partition 
wall ; in the southern of the two compartments thus formed the roof was 
supported by eight columns (^p p p on the plan), while in the northern 
half it continued to be supported by the twenty-one columns (indicated 
by blank circles on the plan) which are conjecturally referred to Cimon. 
We know from Vitruvius (vii. Praef. 16) that the hall built in Pericles’s 
time had no portico. It has, however, been conjectured that some 
foundation-walls near the north-east and south-east corners of the hall 
(marked P P P on the plan) were intended by Pericles’s architect to 
support a portico or colonnade which was to e.xtend round the north, 
east, and south sides of the hall. 

So much for the existing remains of the great Hall of Initiation in 
which the mysteries of Eleusis were celebrated. There are passages of 
ancient writers which seem to imply that besides the place to which the 
initiated had access there w’as an inner Holy of Holies called the anak- 
toron or megaron, which none but the high-priest of the mysteries might 
enter and which, being suddenly thrown open, disclosed to the view of the 
awestruck beholders the most sacred objects of their religious veneration 
lit up by a blaze of dazzling light (Plutarch, De prefect, in nirt. 10 ; 
Athenaeus, iv. p. 167 f; Himerius, Oral. xxii. 7 ; Suidas, s.vv. erVo{>;^os, 
l€po(^avTi]<;, and ptyapov ; ’Efftijpepl's ap')(aioXoyiKi), 1883, p. 79). But 
no trace of any inner chamber or enclosure has been discovered in the 
great Hall of Initiation. It may therefore be suggested that the anak- 
toron or megaron was perhaps nothing but the body of the. hall, which 
may have been screened by’ curtains from the spectators sitting in dark- 
ness on the tiers of seats that ran all round it, till suddenly the curtain 
rose and revealed the vast hall brilliantly illuminated, with the gor- 
geously attired actors in the sacred drama moving mazily in solemn pro- 
cession or giddy dance out and in amongst the forest of columns that 
rose from the floor of the hall, while the strains of grave or voluptuous 
music filled the air. Then, when all was over, the curtain would as 
suddenly descend, leaving the spectators in darkness and silence, with 
nothing but the memory of the splendid pageant that had burst upon 
them and vanished like a dream. 

It remains to notice some other buildings within the boundaries of 
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the sacred precinct. To the north of the Hall of Initiation, and separa- 
ted from it only by the rock-cut staircase which ascends to the terrace, 
are the remains of a building about 69 feet long from east to west, by about 
39 feet wide. Of the actual building only some scanty pieces of founda- 
tions, constructed of common stone, are left ; but its plan can be made 
out from the cuttings in the rock made to receive the walls. It appears 
to have been a temple, consisting of a single chamber or cella with a 
portico on the east front. There is nothing to show to what deity it 
was dedicated. Mr. O. Rubensohn conjectures that it was a temple of 
Demeter built before the Persian wars, and this is as likely a conjecture 
as any other. But we have no proof that in historical times there was a 
temple of Demeter at Eleusis. The author of the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, indeed, mentions a temple of Demeter at Eleusis (v. 270) : but 
no later writer and no inscription yet discovered speaks of such a temple. 
Strabo, in a passage already quoted (p. 504), refers to “the sanctuary 
(Up 6 i‘) of Eleusinian Demeter and the mystic close ” : but this does not 
imply the e.xistence of a temple. 

Abutting on the eastern end of the fortification-wall which bounds 
the sacred precinct on the south are the remains of a building of some- 
what peculiar ground-plan. It consisted of three compartments side by 
side, the central one of which ends on the south in a large semicircular 
apse : the other two compartments are quadrangular. The building 
dates from the good Greek period, and is probably the Council House 
which is known from at least one inscription (C. I. A. iii. 5 ; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 387) to have stood within the sacred 
precinct at Eleusis. The Council House at Olympia was of somewhat 
similar form (see note on v. 24. 9). The date of the construction of the 
Council House at Eleusis and the purpose which it sen-ed are both 
somewhat uncertain. The inscription, already referred to, which un- 
doubtedly mentions it, appears to date from about the middle of the 
second century A.D. ; but the Council House seems to be also mentioned, 
though this has been questioned, in an inscription of about the middle of 
the fifth century’ B.C. (C. /. A. iv. No. 27 b, p. 59 sg. ; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 13; Bulletin dc Corr. Hellcn. 4 (18S0), p. 
225 sqq.) With regard to the use to which the Council House was put, 
it has been conjectured that “the Sacred Senate” (i) Upa yepova-la), 
which is mentioned in an Eleusinian inscription of the end of the second 
century a.d. (C. I. A. iii. No. 702), may have held its sittings here. 
But about this Sacred Senate nothing further is known. It seems more 
probable that, as Mr. Rubensohn has suggested, the Council of the Five 
Hundred at Athens, which apparently e.xercised supreme control over 
the Eleusinian sanctuary, its treasures, and its ceremonies, may have 
met in the Council House at Eleusis on certain days to make arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the mysteries. W’e know that on stated 
days or special occasions the Council of the Five Hundred held their 
sittings at places other than their regular place of assembly’, the Council 
House in the market-place at Athens. Thus they met in the Eleusinium 
on the day after the great Eleusinian festival (see note on i. 14. 3), 
and they met from day to day on one of the quays in the harbour when 
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a naval squadron was fitting out for sea (see note on i. i. 2, p. 21). 
At some time in the Roman period the Council House at Eleusis was 
pulled down, and a double colonnade erected on its site. The two rows 
of bases which supported the columns still exist. 

The last remains of an ancient building which we shall notice within 
the sacred precinct are those of a temple of Roman date standing at the 
northern end of the rock-cut terrace above the Hall of Initiation. A 
broad flight of stairs leads up from the end of the terrace to the temple, 
which faced south and consisted of a single chamber or cella with a 
portico in front, the whole measuring about 72 feet long by 46 feet wide. 
It has been suggested by Mr. Rubensohn that the temple was dedicated 
to “ the New Demeter,” the title bestowed by the degenerate and fawning 
Greeks on Sabina, wife of Hadrian (C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 73, 74 ; Hertzberg, 
Gesch. Griechenlands unter der Herrscliaft der Rd?ner, 2. p. 334) and 
on Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius (Kaibel, Epigramniata Graeca, 
No. 1046 line 6, with Kaibel’s note). 

From inscriptions found at Eleusis we learn that the open space 
within the sacred precinct was called the Court of the Sanctuary 
(^’Erprjjj.epl'i dp)(aio\oyiKij, 1883, p. 84 ; id., 1884, p. 135 sf.; id., 1887, 
p. 5 sq.) Many buildings or precincts situated within, or connected with, 
the great sanctuary are known only from inscriptions. Such are the 
sanctuary of Dionysus (’E<^»;/z. dpxatoX, 1883, p. 113^^.; id., 1884, 
p. 74), the sanctuary of Theseus ( 'E<f>i]p,. dpx., 1 883, pp. 1 1 1 sq., 1 1 3 sq., 

1 15 sq., 12 1 sq.), ‘the sacred houses’ (‘E 4 >rjp. dpx-, 1883, pp. 113 sq., 

1 19 sq., 125 sq.), the house of the priestess {ii., pp. 109 sq., 113 sq., 

1 19 sq., 125 sq.), the house of the Ceryces (ii., pp. iio sq., 12^ sq. ; as 

to the Ceryces, see Paus. i. 38. 3 note), the Neocorium or house of the 
custodians (’E<^);/x. dpx-, pp- 115-118), the Epistasium or house of the 
overseers (id., pp. 113 sq., 119 sq.), the wardrobe (id., p. 125 sq.), and 
the sacred winepress (id., p. 119 r^i.) The sacred threshing-floor, 
mentioned in the great inscription of 339-8 B.C. (id., p. 121 sq.), is 
probably identical with the threshing-floor of Triptolemus mentioned by 
Pausanias, from whom we learn that it was outside of the great sanctuary. 
Another inscription relates to the sacred waste land (orgas) which 
belonged to the sanctuary-, and describes a curious mode of consulting 
the Delphic oracle on the question whether the sacred waste should or 
should not be let out (’E</>7//z. dpxaioX., 18S8, pp. 25 sqq., 113 sqq. ; 
Bulletin dc Corr. Hellenique, 13 (1889), pp. 433-467). 

Among the sculptures found at Eleusis is a fine statue of a young 
man, which Mr. Philios conjectures to have been a copy of Polyclitus’s 
statue of the man (or boy) scraping himself (Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 55). 
But as both arms and one of the legs of the statue are missing, it is 
impossible to be certain as to its original attitude. The statue is of 
Pentelic marble. See ’E<j»;/iepis dpxg-i-okQ'/iK-!], 1890, p. 207 sqq., with 
pi. 10, II. 

Lastly, it deserves to be mentioned that evidence of the former pre- 
valence of the early type of civilisation denominated Mycenaean has come 
to light at Eleusis. Such evidence is furnished by the existence of a 
beehive tomb on the south side of the acropolis (Gazette archeologique. 
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8 (1883), p. 2^Zsq.-, dpy^atoXoyiKi'i, 1889, p. 192 note 2 ; 

see note on ii. 16. 5), the discovery of a grave containing pottery of 
the Mycenaean type dpxaioX. 1889, p. 187 sqq.), the discovery 

within the sacred precinct of a large number of rude clay figures like 
those found at IMycenae and Tirj-ns (irpaKrt/cu t)/s ’ApxatoXoyiKys 
‘Eraipias, 1884, p. 76), and the discovery of two gold plates embossed 
with patterns of the Mycenaean style (’^(pqpepls dpx’J.ioXoyiKq, 1885, 
p. 180 sqq., with pi. 9, fig. i and 2). 

The site of the temple of Triptolemus mentioned by Pausanias is not 
known. It has often been supposed that the chapel of St. Zaccharias, 
about 170 yards north-east of the sacred precinct, stands on the site of 
the temple ; for here were found three reliefs representing scenes in the 
myth of Triptolemus, including the beautiful relief nowin the National 
Museum at Athens (see note on i. 14. i). But extensive excavations 
conducted beside the chapel by Mr. D. Philios, in 1888. convinced him 
that no important building of Greek or Roman times existed here. He 
discovered, however, some insignificant remains of Roman houses, and 
the ruins of a large and tolerably ancient Byzantine church, in the con- 
struction of which stones taken from older buildings seem to have been 
employed {UpaKTiKo. Tq-s ’ Ap^/Eraipta'i, 188S, p. 26 sq.) 

As to the images of Demeter and Proserpine in their great sanctuary 
at Eleusis we have no positive information. But from fragmients of 
votive reliefs and the sherd of a painted vase found at Eleusis Mr. O. 
Kent concludes that Demeter was represented sitting on the cylindrical 
dsta or basket (see note on viii. 25. 7), perhaps with a sceptre in her 
raised left hand and a bunch of ears of corn in her right, while Proserpine 
stood beside her with a torch in each hand (O. Kern, ‘ Das Kultbild der 
Gottinen von Eleusis,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Afhcn^ 17 (1S92), 
pp. 125-142). 

On Eleusis see Wheler, Journey, p. 427 sqq. ; Chandler, Travels in Greece, 
p. 189 sqq. ; Antiquities of Ionia, pt. ii. (London, 1797), p. 22 sq., with pi. 
xix.-xxi. ; The Unedited Antiquities of Attiea (London, 1817’), pp. 1-40, with 
views, maps, plans, elevations etc. ; Dodwell, Tour, i. p. 5S1 sqq. ; Leake. 
Athens, 2. p. 154 sqq. ; Welcker. Taqebiuh, i. p. no sqq.-, \'ischt'r, Eriniur- 
ungen und Eindrucke, p. 97 sqq. : Fr. Lenormant, Reeherches Areheologiques a 
Eleusis (Paris, 1862): id., ‘ Triptoleme et lea grandes deesses. lias-relief 
Revue Archeologique, N. S. 15 (>867), p. i6i .t</. , with pi. iv. ; id.. ‘Bas- 
reliefs votifs d'Eleusis,' Gazette Anhiologique, i (1S75), P- ^7 "''tb pf i 

Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 328 sqq. ; Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies, p. iSo sqq. 
Baedeker,^ p. I19 sqq. ; Guide Joanne, I. p. 199 sqq. : npaKTim rijs ' .\pxa.w\o~/iKrjs 
'Eraipias (Jan. 1882 - Jan. 1S83), pp. S4-I03: id., 18S3, pp. 51-67; id., 
1884, pp. 64-87; id., 1S85, pp. 25-29: id., lS86, p. 50 sq. ; id., 1SS7, 
pp. 50-58; id., iSSS, pp. 23-27: id., 18S9, pp. 22-25: id., 1S90, p. 26 sq.\ 
id., 1892, pp. 31-35 ; 'Eip'qpepis a.pxaio\oyLKri, 1SS3, pp. 1-22, 75'fifi» 109-14S, 
253-264 ; id., 1884, pp. 69-74. I35-I4S> 179-1S6, 213-21S ; id.. 1SS5, pp. 145-154, 
169-184; id., 1S86, pp. 19-32, 1S5-214. 257-266 : id.. 1SS7, pp. t-io, 109-114, 
171-196; id., 1888, pp. 21-5S, 77-82, 113-118, 193-19S; id., 1SS9, pp. 117-139, 
171-194; id., 1S92, pp. 101-106; D. I’hilios, Fouilhs if ^/c/rr/r (Athens. 1SS9) ; 
L. Julius, ‘Das Alter der kleinen Propylaen zu Eleusis,’ Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, 
in Athen, 2 (1S77), pp. 190-192; P. Eoucart, ‘Inscriptions d'EIeuaia.' Bulletin 
de Corr. Heltenique, 6 (1SS2). pp. 434-43S : V. Blavette, ‘ Foiiiiles d'Eleusis,’ 
Bulletin de Corr. Hellinique, 8 ( iSSyl, pp. 254-264 ; id., 9 (1SS5), pp. 65-67, with 
pi. 1 ; American Journal of .4rehaeology, 1 (1885), pp. 435'437 i .dittkeil. d. arch. 
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Just, in Athen, II (1886), p. 328 sq. ; A. Michaelis, ‘Das sogenannte Dreifuss- 
kapitell von Eleusis,' Hitt/ieil. d. arch. Inst, in .4then, 14 {1889), pp. 9 ‘I 4 ! ■ 

Dorpfeld, ih.., p. 123 sq. ; Ch. Diehl, Excursions archcologiques en G>-ice, pp. 
302-309; L. Dyer, Studies of the gods in Greece, p. 185 sqq. ; O. Rubensohn, Die 
Ilysterienheili^unter in Eleusis tend Sarnothrake (Berlin, 1S92) ; Bulletin de Corr, 
Hellenique, 17 (1S93), P- *95 J Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 13 (1S93), 
p. 674; 51 . Mayer, in ’Ktpfjfiepis dpxoioXoyucri, 1S93, pp. 191-200, wnth pi. 14 
(remains of peclimental sculptures) ; D. Philios, ’Etriypaepai ef 'EXrrcriJ'OS, IMitthcil. 
d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 19 (1894), pp. 163-193; A. N. Skias, ’EinypaipaL 
’EXevoloos, in ’EipTjpLepis dpxcuoSoyiKTj, 1S94, pp. 161-186. 

It would be out of place to e.xamine here the scanty information we possess as 
to the mysteries of Eleusis. See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 3 sqq. ; Aug. Mommsen, 
Heortologie, pp. 64 sqq., 222-269; Fr. Lenormant, ‘The Eleusinian mysteries,’ 
in Contempoiary Revieso, for May, July, and September, 18S0 ; Fr. Lenormant 
and E. Pettier, art. ‘ Eleusinia,’ in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des 
Antiqiiites ; P. Gardner, A’cto Chapters in Greek History, p. 3S1 sqq. ; E. Rohde, 
Psyche (Freiburg und Leipzig, 1S94), pp. ifo-n-jii. 

38 . 6. a well called Callichonim. Callichorum is mentioned in 
the Homeric hymn to Demeter (t'. 270 sqq. ; see above, p. 504). The 
name means the well “ of the fair dances,” and Pausanias tells us that 
the women danced here in honour of Demeter. The well was discovered 
in 1892 just outside the grand portal of the sacred precinct (see above, 
p. 505). It is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the mouth is 
surrounded by concentric circles, which probably mark the rounds 
in which the Eleusinian women tripped about it in the dance. See 
XIpaKTiKa Tjjs '^Taipias, 1892, p. 33 sq. ; Bulletin de Corr. 

Hellenique, 17 (1893), P- *96; Berliner philolog. Wochenschrift, 13 
(1893), p. 674. Solemn oaths were sworn beside the well. Alciphron 
has described (iii. 69) how a wife, suspected of infidelity, led her 
husband to the Callichorum well at Eleusis and there swore her inno- 
cence. Some ancient writers thought that it was beside this well that 
the sad Demeter rested from her weary wanderings in search of her 
loved and lost Proserpine (Apollodorus, i. 5. i ; Nicander, Thcriaca, 
4S6 ; Callimachus, Hymn to Demcter, 16). But the local Eleusinian 
legend seems to have placed the scene of the goddess’s rest and of her 
meeting with the king’s daughters at another well on the road to 
Megara (see i. 39 l note). 

38. 6. the Barian plain. The author of the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter {r. 450 sqq.) has described how the Rarian plain, once a fat 
comland, lay waste and leafless while Proserpine was under ground ; but 
how in springtime it would be a waving e.xpanse of corn once more, and 
how the swathes would be heavy with the ears which the reapers would 
bind in sheaves. The plain was supposed to take its name from Rarus, 
who had received Demeter hospitably on her wanderings (Siiidas, s.v. 
’Papt'us). Rarus was said to be the father or grandfather of Triptolemus 
(Suidas, l.c. ■, Paus. i. 14. 3; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. 'Pup), who first 
sowed corn in the Rarian plain {Marmor Barium, 25). One of the 
three sacred Athenian ploughings was held in the Rarian plain (Plutarch, 
Conjiig. Praecepta, 42). The great Eleusinian inscription of 329,8 i;.C. 
mentions a payment made to a man for removing a corpse from the 
Rarian plain, and another payment made to a man for purifying the 
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plain from the defilement ; the purification seems to have included the 
sacrifice of a pig ( ’E</)vy/xep(s dp)(i).ioXoyiKi'i, 1SS3, p. 119 sy.) The 
common name of the plain seems to have been Raria (or Rharia) ; 
this at least is the form vouched for by the inscription, the Parian marble 
(25), and Plutarch The author of the Homeric hymn (/.l.) uses 

the form Rarium. Both forms of the name are recognised by Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.i’. ‘Fdpiov). The exact situation of the Ranan plain is not 
known. 

38 . 6. it is their custom to take the sacrificial barley etc. The 
Eleusinian inscription of 329 '8 B.C. mentions the amount of barley to 
be used in making the sacred cakes 1S83, 

p. 123 sg.) Another Eleusinian inscription, which relates to the first- 
fruits of corn to be offered to Demeter and Proserpine, mentions the 
sacred cake (C. I. A. iv. Xo. 27 b, p. 59 sg. ; Dittenberger, Sv//0iye 
Inscr. Grace. No. 13, line 37; Bulletin dc Carr. Hellenique, 4 (1880), 
p. 227). Corn taken from the threshing-floor was used to make the 
sacred cakes which were offered to the gods (Harpocration, s.v. -eAavos). 

38 . 7. the wall of the sanctuary. The Greek word (refyos) here 
used to designate the wall implies that it was a fortification-wall ; and 
the excavations at Eleusis ha\-e shown that the sacred precinct was sur- 
rounded by a fortification- wall strengthened with towers (see above, 
p. 504). Livy (xxxi. 25) correctly describes the castle or citadel as 
“ overhanging and surrounding the temple.” 

38. 7 . The hero Eleusis. Others called him Eleusimis (Harpo- 
cration and Suidas, j.t'. ’EAci'crii'ia ; Servius, on X'lrgil, Georg, i. 19; 
Hyginus, Fab. 147). .According to one legend, Eleusis or Eleusinus 
was the king of Eleusis who received Demeter when she came to the 
city in search of her daughter, and he was slain by Demeter because he 
interrupted her when she was in the act of making his infant son Tripto- 
lemus immortal by placing him on the fire (Panyasis, referred to by 
.Apollodorus, i. 5. 2 ; Servius and Hyginus, ll.ee.) But according to 
the common legend it was Celeus, not Eleusis or Eleusinus, who 
received Demeter at Eleusis. See the Homeric hymn to Demeter, v. 
96 sgg. ; .Apollodorus, i. 5. i ; Pans. i. 39. i ; Schol. on .Aristophanes 
Knights, 6g8. 

38 . 8. Formerly Eleutherae was the limit of Boeotia etc. 
From Eleusis the road to Eleutherae, which is at the same time the higdi- 
road from .Athens to Thebes, gmes north-west across the plain. The olive- 
trees begin to appear soon after we have left Eleusis, and the road runs 
for three miles through thick groves of them to the large village of 
Mandra situated on a small height at the entrance to a valley ; for here 
the mountains which bound the plain of Eleusis begin. The native 
rock crops up among the houses and streets of the village. The hills 
that rise on both sides of the valley are wooded with pine. Beyond the 
village the valley contracts, and the road ascends for a long time through 
the stillness and solitude of the pine-forest. A little wayside inn (the 
khan of Palaio-Koundoura) is passed in a lonely dale ; and then, after 
a further ascent, the prospect opens up somewhat, and the tops of 
Hymettus and Pentelicus are seen away to the east, appearing above a 
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nearer range of hills. Soon afterwards the road descends into a culti- 
vated and fertile little plain or valley watered by the chief arm of the 
Eleusinian Cephisus, and bounded on the north by the principal range 
of Cithaeron, on the south by the lower, outlying chain which we have 
just crossed. This no doubt is the plain in which stood the temple of 
Dionysus mentioned by Pausanias. At the northern end of the valley 
or plain there is now a police-barrack on the right of the road, and a 
little further on a public-house, the khan of Kasa. Here the pass over 
Cithaeron, in the strict sense, begins. It is a narrow rocky defile, up 
which the road winds tortuously between high pine-clad slopes on either 
hand. In the very mouth of the pass, immediately beyond the public- 
house, a steep, conical, nearly isolated hill rises up as if to bar the road. 
Its summit is crowned with the grey walls and towers of Eleutherae. 

The rums of Eleutherae, now called Gyphto - kastro or ‘ G}'psy- 
castle,’ form one of the finest e.vtant specimens of Greek fortification. 
The circuit of the walls, which is but small, encloses the summit and 
part of the southern slope of the hill. The north wall, strengthened 
with seven square projecting towers, is complete. It is about 8 feet 
thick, and is built of blocks laid in regular courses, with a core of 
rubble. As the ground falls away to the north, the wall is higher on 
the outside than on the inside. On the inside it may average 1 1 feet 
in height ; on the outside, 14 or 15 feet. The towers are about thirty 
paces apart. They measure about 22 feet square, projecting from the 
curtain about to feet on the outer and 4 feet on the inner side. From 
the number of the courses of stones I judged the towers to be about 
16 feet high on the inside and about 30 feet high on the outside. The 
thickness of the walls of the towers is only about 3 feet. Each tower 
consisted of two stories. The lower story was entered by a door at the 
back on the level of the ground. The upper story was entered from 
the ramparts b)' two doors, one on each side of the tower. These doors 
are still to be seen, though the floors of the upper stories, having been 
of wood, have of course perished. The doors narrow' somewhat from 
below upward. Each tower has three small windows or loopholes, one 
in each of the sides which project outward beyond the curtain. Traces 
of the wall and towers on the other and lower sides of the hill can still 
be seen, but they are far less perfect than on the north side. The chief 
gate was on the south. On the highest point of the hill are the remains 
of an oblong rectangular edifice built of polygonal masonry. It may 
have been an inner keep. The whole place is now an utter solitude. 
When I visited it. on a day in IMay, the ground was carpeted with 
yellow flowers : goats were balancing' themseh es on the grey ruins : and 
the goatherd was sleeping in the shadow of one of the towers. On 
either hand the mountains, clothed in their sombre mantle of dark pine- 
forests, towered into the bright sky. 

If from the ruins of Eleutherae we return to the highroad which 
winds along the western foot of the hill, and follow it for a few miles to 
the top of the pass, w e obtain a commanding view over the wide plain 
of Boeotia stretching away to the line of far blue mountains which 
bounds it on all sides. Below us, but a little to the west, at the foot of 
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the long uniform slope of Cithaeron, the red village of Kokhi marks the 
site of Plataea. Thebes is hidden from view behind the dip of a low 
intervening ridge. The sharp double-peaked mountain on the west, 
beyond the nearer fir-clad declivities of Cithaeron, is Helicon. The 
grand mountain-mass which, capped with snow, looms on the north-west, 
is Parnassus. The mountains on the north-east are in Euboea, but the 
strait which divides them from Boeotia is not \isible. 

But we must turn and retrace our steps down the pass to Eleutherae. 
For, following the guidance of Pausanias, we have a long way to travel 
and much to see before we descend with him into the plain of Boeotia. 

The military importance of Eleutherae, as a fortress commanding 
the pass over Mt. Cithaeron and distant only a few miles fiom the great 
Boeotian plain, will be readily understood. That this fortress was 
indeed Eleutherae seems, even in the absence of inscriptions, to be 
rendered certain by the evidence of .Strabo (ix. p. 41 1 sq.') and Pausanias 
(here and ix. i. i and 6), both of whom represent Eleutherae as the 
frontier town of Attica and immediately adjoining Plataea in Boeotia. 
For between the fortress in question and Plataea there was hardly room 
for, and certainly there is no vestige of, an ancient town. The vicinity 
of the two places appears also from a passage in Xenophon {Hr/L'nica, 
V. 4. i4\ Yet Leake, with some hesitation, named the ruined fortress 
Oenoe, not Eleutherae. His chief grounds for doing so were that (i) 
when Cleomenes, king of Sparta, marched from the Isthmus of Corinth 
to Eleusis in 507 B.C., Oenoe was, according to Herodotus (v. 74), a 
frontier town of .A.ttica on the side of Boeotia: and 12) Oenoe is 
described by Thucydides (ii. 18) as a fortress on the borders of .-\ttica 
and Boeotia and as the first place in .Attica which the invading Pelopon- 
nesian army came to .and attacked in 431 i;.C. But this only serves 
to show that down to the end of the fifth century i;.C., when Herodotus 
and Thucydides wrote, Eleutherae still belonged to Boeotia, and that 
the Attic frontier lay somewhat further to the south. This view fits the 
narrative of Thucydides much better than the view which identifies the 
fortress in question with Oenoe. For why should the Peloponnesian 
army, marching to Eleusis and -Athens, have turned out of its way some 
miles to .attack a fortress which did not threaten their communications, 
and the road through which led to no place that they wished to go to ? 
On the other hand, if Oenoe lay some miles to the south of the fortress 
in question, it would be nearer by so much to the line of march of an 
army bound for Eleusis ; and the commander of such an army would 
naturally be unwilling to le.ave in the hands of the enemy a fortress 
which might prove a continual source of annoyance and d.anger in his 
rear. Hence the rums which Le.ake identified as those of Eleutherae 
may be those of Oenoe. They are situated in the plain about four 
miles south-east of Eleuther.ae and consist of the ruins of a very small 
town, which had a citadel or inner enclosure at one angle. The masonry 
is for the most part regular, and exists in many places to a height of 
two or three courses. The pl.ace is called Alyupoli. Two miles to the 
north of it, on the southern slope of Cithaeron. stands the ivy-mantled 
monastery of St. Meletius, delightfully situated among numerous springs 
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which descend, shaded by great bay-trees, to the gardens and hangiiv^ 
woods of olives and beeches on the mountain-side, keeping them always 
fresh and green, a pleasing contrast to the wild rocks and dark pine- 
forests above. 

Eleutherae claimed both to be the birth-place and to have been 
founded and named by Dionysus (Diodorus, iii. 66. i, iv. 2. 6). Others 
thought the town was named after Eleuther, son of Apollo (Stephanu- 
Byzantius, s.v. ’EXevO(pai). Most of the Argives who perished in the 
war of the Seven against Thebes were said to have been buried here 
(Euripides, Supplices, 756-759); their graves were still shown in 
Plutarch’s time (Plutarch, T/icseus, 29). At what period Eleutherae 
separated itself from Boeotia and joined Athens, w e do not know ; it 1 
am right, the union took place not earlier than the beginning of the 
fourth century P.C. In Pausanias’s time the place seems to have been 
ruinous and deserted. This is confirmed by a passage in Lucian nho 
represents a certain Ismenidorus as murdered by robbers on his way 
over Cithaeron to Eleusis ; the dying man bitterly reproaches himself 
with his rashness in having ventured with only two servants to cross 
Cithaeron ‘-and the district of Eleutherae, left utterly waste by the 
wars'’ (Lucian, Dial. Mart, x.vvii. 2). 

See Do(b\elI, Tour, t. p. 2S2 r</</. ; Le.ike, N. Greece, 2. pp. 371-37S: id . 
Athens, 2. p. 129 ry/. ; Mure, 2. p. i s</,/. ; Weicker, Tagebiich, 2. p. 

^9 ^i'l- ; L. Ross, iVandeningen, I. p. 13 r.y</. ; id., Archnologische Anfsatze, i. 
p. 234 )-■/. ; Le B.ts, S'oyagc areheologii/ne, Itincraire, pi. 9-U ; Vischer. Erin- 
iieningeii laid Eindrnehe, p. 531 iv/,/. ; Dursiaii, GeCgr. I. p. 249 sq ; H. Bello, 
Ereis nnnees en Gn.e, p. 58 sqq. ; Mahaft'y, Kambles and Studies, p. 190 sqq. ; 
Baedeker,-’ p. 179 sq. ; Guide-Joanne, 2 . p. 7 sq. 

38 . 8. it was from here that the old wooden image was 
brought to Athens. See i. 20. 3 with the note. 

38. 9. a cave of no great size, and beside it is a spring of cold 
water etc. .At the western foot of the liill of Eleutherae a copious 
spring called Petrogeraki rises beside the road (Doduell, Tour, i. p. 
283 : Leake, A'. Greece, 2. p. 373 ; L. Ross, Wandcrungen, i. p. 15 : 
A'lscher, Erinncriingen mul Eindruefee, p. 533). This then was probabh’ 
the S[)ring in which the twin babes .Amphion and Zethus were washed 
by the shepherd nho had found them in the neighbouring cave. For it 
was at Eleutherae that their mother .Antiope was said to have brought 
them forth, as she was being carried back a prisoner from Sicyon to 
Thebes. .See Paus. 11. 6. 1-4 : .Apollodorus, iii. 5. 5 : Dio Chrysostom, 
Or. XV. vol. I. p. 261, ed. Dindorf : Hyginus. Fab. 8 : Schol. on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, iv. 1090. The legend uhich Pausanias follows here 
and in 11 6 appears to be the one to ulncli Euripides ga\e currency in 
his tragedy of Anliopc (Hyginus, l.c. ; /’octac SeCtiia Graeci, ed. Dindorf, 
p. 301 sq.) 

39 . I. Another road leads from Eleusis to Megara. From Eleusis 
to .Megara by ro.id or lailway the distance is about 14 miles. The 
road first passes along the northern side of the low ridge which fomied 
the acropolis of Eleusis : then it turns down to the sea and follows the 
shore. The pl.iin of Eleusis is dirided from the plain of Alcgara by a 
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chain of wooded hills which advances southward from Mt. Cithaeron to 
the shore of the bay at about a third of the way from Eleusis to Megara, 
thus interrupting- the level coast for some distance. From the two 
pointed summits in w hich this range tenninates it was known in antiquity 
as Mount Cerata or ‘ the horns ’ ; it formed the boundaiy between Attica 
and the territory' of Megara (Strabo, ix. p. 395 ; Diodorus, xiii. 65 ; 
Plutarch, Thendstocks, 1 3). The road skirts the foot of these hills, 
ascending and descending, traversing olive-groves, and winding round 
little bays and headlands, commanding views, ever shifting but ever 
beautiful, of the coast of Salamis across the blue and blue-green waters 
of the lake-hke bay, which is here so narrow that the white monastery 
of Phaneromene, with its clustered domes and turrets, can be plainly 
seen standing among green fields on the opposite shore. Then, when 
the last spur of the hills is rounded, the plain of Megara, covered with 
olives and vines, and backed by high mountains, opens out before us. 
In the distance can be distinguished the picturesque, oriental-looking 
town of Megara, with its white- washed, tiat-topped houses rising in 
terraces, one above the other, on the sides of two isolated hills in the 
far corner of the plain : the higher of the two hills is crowned by a 
square mediaeval tower. See Dodwell, Tciir, 2. p, 174 sff. ; Leake, 
,V. Gnm, 2. p. 390 s</f. ; Wclcker, Tiii^cbuJt, i. p. 159 sq. ; \'ischer, 
Erinneningcn und Eutdnukc, p. 220 sqq. ; H. Ik-lle, Trois annks cn 
Grkc, p. 242 sqq. ; Baedeker,-' p. 152 ; Guidc-Jiwuic, 2. p. 191 sq. 

39. I. the Flowery Well. This may be the spring now called 
Vdka, about a mile and a half to the west of Eleusis, on the road to 
Megara {Tht; Unedited Anliquitics of Attica, p. 6). The Flowery Well 
is doubtless no other than the Maiden's Well, beside which, in the 
Homeric hymn to Demetcr (re 98 sqq.), the goddess is repres.ntcd as 
sitting, sad at heart, under the shadow of an olive-tree. The stone on 
which the goddess sat down was called the Laughless Stone (.A.pollo- 
dorus, i. 5. I ; Schol. on .\ristophanes, Knights, 7S5 : Hesychius, s.v. 
uyoXacTTOs ~krpa ; Suidas, jr.Z'. -aXanivos). It was shown in historical 
times ; for in the great Eleusinian insenption of 329 8 B.c. mention is 
made of the carriage of bricks from the Laughless Stone {’E'pppepf 
upyato/VoyiK/;, 18S3, p. I I 5 sq.) This perhaps goes to show that the 
Laughless Stone was not in Eleusis itself, but at some distance from it. 
.\nd as the Laughless Stone was no doubt beside the well, it follows, on 
this supposition, that in the local Eleusinian belief the well beside which 
the king's daughters found Demeter sitting was not the well called Cal- 
lichorum in the city, as some writers supposed (see above, i. 38. 6 note). 
Thus Pausanias would seem to have here followed the local Eleusinian 
version of the legend, which placed the meeting of the goddess with the 
princesses at a well outside the city, not the literary version, which 
placed it at a well in the city. 

39 . 2. graves of the men who marched against Thebes. The 

common soldiers of the .Lrgive army, which fought under the .Seven 
Champions against Thebes, were buried at Eleutherae (see above, p. 
518), but the generals were buried near Eleusis (Plutarch, Theseus, 29). 
On the shore of the bay of Eleusis, to the south of the spring Vlika 
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there is a tumulus which may possibly have been pointed out as the 
grave of the Argive generals {The Unedited Antiqidties of Attica, p. 6). 
The story that Theseus at the head of an Athenian army compelled the 
Thebans by force of arms to give up the Argive dead for burial is followed 
by Euripides in his Stipplices {v. 634 sqg.) But according to Plutarch 
(/.r.) the common story was that the Thebans had yielded to the argu- 
ments and persuasion, not to the arms, of Theseus. From Pausanias 
we learn that this latter version of the legend was, as might have been 
expected, the one which found favour at Thebes. 

39. 3 . the tomb of Alope etc. The story of Alope and Hippothoon 
is told by Hyginus {Fab. 187). It was the theme of a tragedy of 
Euripides (Harpocration, s.i’. ’AAdir//). Hippothoon was said to have 
been so named because he had been suckled by a mare {hippos). He 
gave his name to an Attic tribe (i. 5. 2 ; i. 38. 4). Alope at her death 
was turned by her lover Poseidon into a spring which was called Alope 
after her (Hyginus, l.c.) The spring was at Eleusis (Hesychius, s.'o. 
'AXotti]). It may perhaps be the spring which rises dose to the shore, 
at the south-western foot of the range of hills which divides the plain of 
Eleusis from the plain of Meg'ara (Bursian, Ccogr. 1. p. 331 note). If 
so, the tomb of Alope was probably shown close beside it. The story’ 
of -Alope is repi'esented in relief on a Roman sarcophagus (Miss Harrison, 
Ancient Athens, p. evii. sqq.) and, according to Stephani, on a gold 
plate found in the south of Russia. See Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg) 
for 1864, pp. 142-17 I, with pi. iv. of the .Atlas. 

39. 3 . the art of wrestling was invented by Theseus. Accord- 
ing to Polemo the art of wrestling was invented by an Athenian Phorbas, 
the trainer of Theseus ; but Ister, whom Pausanias perhaps followed, 
ascribed the invention to Theseus himself (Schol. on Pindar, Nem. 
V. 89). 

39. 4 . Megaris, which also of old belonged to the Athenians, 
King Pylas having bequeathed it to Pandion. See i. 5. 3 note. On 
the genealogy of the kings of Megara, see K. Seeliger, ‘ Alkathoos und 
die megarische Konigsliste,’ Festschrift fur J. Overbeck (Leipzig, 1893), 
pp. 27-44. 

39. 4 . the grave of Pandion. See i. 5 . 3 ; i. 41 . 6 . 

39. 4 . in the reign of Codrus the Peloponnesians marched against 
Athens etc. Herodotus (v. 76) and Strabo (ix. p. 393) agree with this 
account of the conquest of Megara by the Dorians. Strabo {l.c.) says 
that after the conquest the Dorians took down the column which had 
formerly stood on the Isthmus of Corinth marking the boundary 
between the lonians and the Peloponnesians. The Dorians who settled 
at Megara are said to have been mostly of Corinthian or Messenian 
origdn ([Scymnius Chius,] Orbis descriptio, v. 502 sqq.) 

39 . 5. Megareus, son of Poseidon, dwelt in Onchestus etc. Cp. i. 
42. I. Megareus was said to be a son of Poseidon by Oenope, daughter 
of Epopeus (Hyginus, Fab. 157). .Apollodorus calls him a son of 
Hippomanes, and s.ays that he came from Onchestus to help Nisus, but 
was slain by Minos (.Apollodorus, iii. 1 5. 8). .According to Stephanus 
Byzantius {s.v. 'Slkyapa) Megareus was a son of .Apollo. Others called 
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him a son of Onchestus (Plutarch, Quaest. Grciec. 16 ; [Scymnius Chius,] 
Orbis dcscriptio, i'. 505 sg.) 

39 . 6. Lelex came from Egypt and reigned etc. Cp. i. 44. 3. 

Hence Ovid speaks of “the Lelegian walls” and “the Lelegian shores” 
of IMegara {Metam. vii. 443, viii. 6). A colony of the Leleges from 
Megara, led by Pylus, son of Cleson, was said to have founded Pylus in 
iSlessenia (iv. 36. i). 

39. 6. Sciron. The Athenians represented Sciron as a robber and 
murderer of whom Theseus relieved the world (i. 3. i ; i. 44. 8). 
Megarian writers, on the contrary, maintained that Sciron was a man of 
exemplar)’ life, the foe of robbers and the friend of all good men 
(Plutarch, Theseus, 10): the highroad from Megnara to the Isthmus of 
Corinth was said to have been made by him (Pans. i. 44. 6). The 
Athenians distinguished Sciron the robber from Scirus one of the first 
settlers in Salamis (see note on i. 35. 2, ' It is said that Cychreus,’ etc.) 
But the Meganans identified the settler m Salamis, the grandfather of 
Peleus and Telamon, with the much maligned Sciron (Plutarch, Theseus, 
10; Harpocration, s.v. -Kipov). They admitted that Sciron fell by the 
hand of Theseus, but held that this took place, not_ during Theseus’s 
first journey to Athens when he knocked a number of rogues on the 
head, but at a later time when the Athenians under Theseus wrested 
Eleusis from the Megarians (Plutarch, /.e. ; cp. Pans. i. 36. 4). See K. 
Seeliger, in Festschrift fur J. Overbeck, p. 35 sqq. 

40. I . In the city there is a water-basin etc. The modern town 
of Megara (population 6250) stands on the site and has preserved the 
name of the ancient city. It is clustered on the slopes of two adjoining 
hills or rather of a single hill with a double summit, which rises from 
the plain, near its south-western corner, at a distance of about a mile 
and a half from the sea. The plain itself, almost the only level and 
tolerably fertile district in the whole of the mountainous and barren 
territory of Megara, is six or seven miles long by as many wide and is 
everywhere shut in by hills except on the side of the sea. Of the two 
hills on which the town stands, the eastern is the lower and flatter ; its 
slope is comparatively gentle. The western hill (950 feet), joined to 
the eastern by a low ridge or saddle, is higher, more pointed, and 
steeper. The modem town is chiefly confined to the western hill, the 
southern slope of which it occupies to the summit. The narrow, steep 
streets, the white, fiat-roofed, windowless houses, with low doorways 
opening into courts shaded here and there by a fig-tree, ha\ e much the 
appearance of an .A.rab villag’e. The d.azzhng’ly white walls make, in the 
brilliant sunshine, an excellent background for the gay costume of the 
women, the bright colours of which (red, green, blue, violet) add to the 
Eastern effect of the scene. 

The two citadels mentioned by Pausanias (i. 40. 6; i. 42. i) no 
doubt occupied the two hills on which the modern town stands. It is 
generally supposed that the eastern .and lower hill was the acropolis 
called Caria (i. 40. 6), and that the higher western hill was the acropolis 
of Alcathous (1. 42. 1). This identification of the two citadels is based 
on the order in which Pausanias mentions them ; for, having come to 
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Megara from the east, he would naturally, in accordance with his habit 
of describing places in their topographical order, mention the eastern 
citadel before the western. The identification is also supported by the 
fact that the Olympieum, which he mentions just before ascending the 
acropolis of Caria, appears to have been situated at the north-western 
foot of the eastern hill (see note on i. 40. 4). On the other hand Caria 
seems from Pausanias’s account to have been the older acropolis ; and 
we should naturally expect that the western hill, the higher and stronger 
of the two, would ha\ e been the first to be fortified. 

The ancient remains at Megara are extremely scanty. On the 
south side of the eastern hill there are some pieces of the old fortifica- 
tion-wall, built of large irregular blocks. Fragments of columns, sculp- 
tures, and inscriptions may also be seen lying about or built into 
modem walls. In particular the numerous chapels on the western 
hill are mostly constructed of such fragments. The mediaeval tower 
which crowns the western hill stands on ancient foundations. At 
Pahieocliora, about half an hour to the north of Megara, there are 
several ruined churches containing architectural fragments (Ionic and 
Corinthian capitals of white marble, complete columns of bluish 
marble, etc.), which have been transported thither from ancient temples 
in the city. 

-Megara seems to have been noted in antiquity for the size of its 
private houses and the massive style of its buildings. Isocrates says 
that ‘‘ the Mcgarians, though they have no land or harbours or silver 
mines, and till the bare rock, nevertheless own the largest houses in 
Greece"' {Dc face, i 17). And Diogenes the Cynic said of the Mega- 
rians, who were notorious gluttons, that “ they dined as if they were to 
die to-morrow, and built as if they were to live for ever” (Tertullian, 
Apologeiicus, 39). 

A correspondent of Cicero spoke of .Megara, in a famous passage, as 
if it lay in ruins (Cicero, Episf. ad Fam. iv. 5) ; but this was probably 
a rhetorical exaggeration. .Strabo, who wrote at a later date, says (ix. 
P- 393 ) lit spite of the many vicissitudes which it had e.xperienced 
the city subsisted down to his time. 

.See \Vhtlev. Jourtuy, p. 431 ujtj. ; Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 192 sijq. ; 
Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 177 sija. ; Leake, A'. Greece, 2. p. 392 si/,/. ; Welcker, 
Tayd'Uih, I. p. 160 r,/,/. ; \V. G. Clark, Telo^onnesits, p. 39 sqq. ; X’ischer, Erin- 
iiernngen und Eindruece. p. 222 sqq. ; liursian, Geogr. i. p. 373 sqq. ; H. Belle, 
Trois .Innees en GrlcC, p. 245 sqq. ; Baedeker,- p. 152 sq. ; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 
191 sqq. 

40. I. Theagenes gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon. 

Cp. i. 28. I. 

40. I. the water of the Sithnidian nsrmphs. In the plain about 
half a mile north of the western hill on which Megara stands there is 
an aqueduct which furnishes a copious supply of water. This may be 
the water of the Sithnidian nymphs. Beside it are some ancient wash- 
ing-troughs, seieral of which are still used. The women of .Megara 
still come hither to draw water in pitchers of an antique shape. Bur- 
sian, Gcogr. i. p. 374 ; Baedeker,* p. 153 ; Guidc-Joatnic, 2. p. 192 sq. 
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40. I. Megarus escaped from Deucalion’s flood to the tops 

of Mount Gerania etc. This explanation of the name Gerania is 
given also in the Etymol. Magnum (p. 228, s.v. Tepdveio.). It is prob- 
ably derived from a work on Megara by a natiie Megarian named 
Dieuchidas ; for we are told that Dieuchidas began his history of 
Megara at the point where a work by Hellanicus on Deucalion's flood 
left off (Clement of Alexandria, Strom, vi. 2. p. 752, ed. Potter; Frag. 
Hist. Graec., ed. iMiiller, 4. p. 388 ; the Deucaliona of Hellanicus is 
mentioned by Athenaeus, x. p. 416 b; see Frag. Hist. Graec., ed. 
Muller, I. p. 48 sg.) Cp. Kalkmann, Paiisa/iias, p. 152 sq.) K. 
Seeliger, in Festschrift fiir J. Ovcrbeck, p. 29 sq. 

Mount Gerania is the rugged mass of mountains which reaches 
across the territory of Megara from sea to sea, with steep declivities on 
both sides, thus interposing a natural barrier between central Greece 
and Peloponnese. The highest summit is about 4500 feet above the 
sea. An unbroken forest of pines covers the whole range. Deer, wild 
boars, foxes, and wolves abound in it, but permanent human habitations 
there are none, except in the small patches of level ground at the 
mouths of the torrents, where some corn and olives are grown. In 
summer, however, the peasants penetrate into the forest to gather resin. 
Three, and only three, natural defiles lead through this wild region from 
Boeotia and Attica on the north to Corinth on the south. One of them 
is a rugged path along the face of the cliff’s on the northern coast : the 
second is the pass of Megaloderoni and Mygacsviysis through the 
gorges of the interior : the third is ‘ the Evil Staircase’ {Fake Skala) 
along the sea-cliffs of the southern coast. .All three ways are naturally 
difficult. The last is the shortest, and now that a highroad and the 
railway to Corinth have been carried along it, it has ceased to be for- 
midable. 

See Bursian, Gcogr. i. p. 367 sq. ■ \'ischer, Erinnerungen itnd 
Eindriickc, p. 225 ; Philippson, Peioponnes, pp. 18-28. 

40. 2. statues of Roman emperors stand in it. Many of the 
inscriptions which were can ed on the pedestals of these statues have 
been found at Megara. From these inscriptions we learn that there 
were statues of Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Nero, Hadrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, Caracalla, and Gallienus ; also statues of Livia, wife of 
Augustus, and of Sabina, wife of Hadrian. See C. /. G. G. S. Xos. 
62, 63, 65-81, 3491. Hadrian, as a benefactor of Megara (see i. 
42. 5 ; i. 44. 6), seems to h.ave been especially popular. Inscribed 
pedestals of no less than five statues of him ha\-e been found (C. I. G. 
G. S. Xos. 69-72, 3491). That there was an organised worship of the 
emperors at Megara is proved by an inscription on a pedestal which 
supported a statue of a certain Pohannia who had been “high-priestess 
of the Augusti (C. I. G. G. S. Xo. i ii). 

40. 2. a bronze image of Artemis sumamed Saviour. This 
image was by Strongyhon (below, § 3), and there was a replica of it at 
Pagae (1. 44. 4). Coins of Megara and Pag.ae present us with an 
identical type of .Artemis, which may therefore be regarded with 
certainty as a copy of btrongylion's statue. The goddess is represented 
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FIG. 41. — SAVIOUR 
ARTEMIS (coin OF 
megara). 


running towards the right : she wears a short tunic and carries a torch 
in each hand (Fig. 41). See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias, pp. 4, 8 sq.^ with pi. A i. ; Aluller-Wieseler, 
Denkmaler, 2. pi. .\vi. No. 274 b. The inscribed 
pedestal of a statue of a certain Faustina who had 
been priestess of Sa\-iour Artemis may be seen built 
into the north - west angle of the church of St. 
Demetrius at Megara ; the church stands about the 
middle of the slope of the western hill (C. 1 . G. G. S. 
N'o. 1 1 2). A fragmentary inscription containing 
a dedication to Artemis has also been found at 
Megara {C. L G. G. S. No. 44 ; Collitz, G. D. I. 
3. No. 3026). 

40. 2. men of the army of Mardonius, after 
scouring the Megarian territory etc. The place where this destruc- 
tion of the Persians took place was near Pagae. See i. 44. 4. Hero- 
dotus tells us (i.x. 14) that Mardonius advanced against Megara, and 
that his cavalry scoured the Meganan territory. The Megarian poet 
Theoguis attributed to .Apollo the deliverance of Megara from “the 
insolent army of the Medes " {v. 775 sqg.) The Megarians who fell 
in the Persian war were buried in the city. See i. 43. 3 note. 

40. 3. images of the Twelve Gods said to be works of 

Praxiteles. Archaeologists who believe that there were two dis- 
tinguished sculptors of this name in anticpiity (see note on i. 2. 4) are 
of opinion that these images of the Twelve Gods were probably by the 
elder Praxiteles, the supposed grandfather of the great Praxiteles (\V. 
Klein, Arcluxoio^. epigraph. Mitthethingcn aus Oesterreich, 4 (1880), 
p. 12 sqq. ; Overbeck, Geseh. d. griech. Plastikp i. p. 500). To me, 
as to H. Brunn {Sstzungsberichte of the Bavarian Academy, Munich, 
Philosoph. philolog. Cl., 6 Nov. 1880, p. 446 sqq.') and to Mr. A. S. 
Murray {History of Greek Sculpture, 2. p. 281) this appears a gratuitous 
and baseless assumption. Pausanias mentions a number of other 
statues by Praxiteles at Megara (i. 43. 5 and 6 ; i. 44. 2). If there 
were two sculptors of this name and works of both were to be 
seen at Mcgmra, why did not Pausanias distinguish between them as 
he distinguished between the elder and the younger Polyclitus 
(vi. 6. 2) ? 

40. 4 . the precinct of Zeus, which is called the 0 l 3 mipieum. 

This precinct was situated in the s.addle between the two citadels, near 
the north-west foot of the eastern hill. For here many stones inscribed 
with complimentary decrees, which were, as the inscriptions show, to be 
set up in the Olyinpieum, have been found built into ancient sulistruc- 
tions or modern edifices. See C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 1-14 ; Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst, in A/hen, S (1883), p. 1S3 sqq. ; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. Nos. 
3003-3014 ; Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Grace. Nos. 103-107. The stone 
on which the inscriptions are cut is a dark grey limestone, veined with 
white. Bursian observed in this neighbourhood a great many ancient 
blocks built into modern walls ; they had probably formed part of the 
boundary wall of the sacred precinct (Bursian, Geoi^r. i. p. 374). 
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Another inscription found at iNIegara mentions a certain Matroxenus who 
“had been master of the gymnasium in the Olympieum” (C. /. G. G. S. 
No. 31 ; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. No, 3024). 

40. 4 - the Athenians annually ravaged the Megarian terri- 
tory. Cp. Thucydides, ii. 31 ; Plutarch, Pericles, 30. 

40. 4. The face of the image of Zeus is of ivory and gold etc. 
This passage is of interest as throwing some light on the piocess of 
making a statue of gold and ivory. “ It would thus appear that the 
process was first to model and set up the figure in clay, then to replace 
the clay by a figure of wood on which a surface of gold and ivory was 
attached ’’ (A. S. Murray, History of Greek Gciilpture, 2. p. 1 17). The 
figures of the Seasons and Fates, which Pausanias says were “over the 
head of Zeus,'’ were probably attached to the top rail of the back of his 
throne, just as the figures of the Graces and Seasons were placed on the 
throne of Zeus at Olympia (v. 1 1. 7). This goes to show that the Zeus 
which Theocosmus, assisted by Phidias, made at Megara was closely 
modelled on the Zeus of Phidias at Olympia. Cp. A. S. Murray, op. 
cit. 2. p. 137 ^5'. ; Overbeck, GescJi. d. gricch. Plastikp i. p. 3S5. As 
to Theocosmus see also vi. 7. 2 ; x. 9. 8. On coins of Megara Zeus is 
represented sitting in the attitude of Phidias’s statue of Zeus at Olympia 
(see V. II. I note), grasping a sceptre in his raised left hand and 
holding a Victory or an eagle in his outstretched right hand. The 
type is probably copied from the statue here described by Pausanias. 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Hmnism. Comm, on Pausanias, p. 4 
J7., with pi. A iii. 

40. 5 . Solon stirred them up by his verses. The story ran that 
the Athenians, weary of the long and fruitless war with Megara for the 
possession of Salamis, had passed a law that no one should under pain 
of death propose to renew the war. Solon composed verses inciting 
his countrymen to engage in the struggle once more ; and feigning 
madness in order to escape the penalty of the law rushed into the 
market-place and recited his verses. The people crowded round to 
hear him, listened, were convinced, repealed the law, and conquered 
Salamis. See Demosthenes, -xix. 252, p. 420 ; Plutarch, Solon, 8 ; 
Diogenes Laertius, i. 2. 46 sq. ; Justin, ii. 7 ; Polyaenus, i. 20 ; Cicero, 
De Officiis, i. 30. 108 ; E. Piccolomini, 'La simulata pazzia di Solone 
e 1’ elegia ^aAa/rts,’ Museo Italiano di Antichlta Classica, 2 (1S88), 
pp. 510-558. 

40. 6. the acropolis called Caiia. Similarly Stephanus 

Byzantius (r.t'. Kapla) says; “The acropolis of Megara was called 
Caria, after Car, the son of Phoroneus.” He perhaps copied from 
Pausanias, whose work he often cites. 

40. 6. Nocturnal Dionysus. Cp. Plutarch, De E apud Delphos, 
9; Virgil, Aen. iv. 303; Ovid, Metam. iv. 15 ; Etyniol. Magnum, p. 
609, s.v. Xi'KTeAiov. In the nocturnal rites {iXuktclia) of Dionysus 
the mystery of the death and resurrection of the god seems to have 
been set forth ; in this respect Plutarch compares the rites to those of 
the Egyptian Osiris {Isis and Osiris, 35 ; cp. id., Oitaeslioncs Romanae, 
1 1 2). The licentious orgies held under the cloak of these rites w ere 
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nese by the Heraclids under Hyllus probably took place in the reign 
of Echemus, not of Orestes. Herodotus also, in his account of these 
events (i.\. 26), represents Echemus, the adversary and conciueror of 
Hyllus, as king of Tegea. Cp. Apollodorus, ii. 8. 2. It was Hyllus 
who challenged Echemus, not Echemus who challenged Hyllus (Dio- 
dorus, iv. 5S). 

41. 3 . Alcathous built it after slaying the lion of Cithae- 

ron. The schiih.ist on .-Vpollonius Rhodius (1. 517) relates, on the authority 
of the .Meganan historian Dieuchidas. the story of Alcathous and the 
lion as follows: •‘.Alcathous son of I'elops, ha\'ing been banished from 
.Mcg.ira on account of the minder of Chrysippus, departed to dwell 
in .mother city. Now it ch.mccd that he fell in with a lion that was 
rav.iging .Meg.ira, .ind ag.iinst which other men had been sent by the 
king of .Meg.ira. So .\lc.ithous .^lew the beast, cut out its tong-ue, put it 
111 his w.illc't, .md retuined to Megara. .And when the men who h.id 
been sent to hum the lion repoited tliat they had slam the beast, 
Alcathuu-- prodiiccil hi^ u.illct and confuted them. Therefore the kingg 
after '.icnfu ing to iIk goiD, placed the tongue last on the altars ; and 
thi-. custom li.i' been ob'ened liy the Meg.irians from that time forward." 

'I hi^ nan.itne siiiiplemeiU' I’.iU'.iiiMs's \ersion of the story, and by 
putting tlie two togctlicT wc see th.it the story of how Alcathous, by 
si. lying the lion, won the haiul of tlie kings daughter and the kingdom 
with her, is only one of a wiilely spread class of popular tales, of 
wliiih the following is the gcner.il plot. young man, the hero of the 
tale, comes to ,i city winch is all hung with black and plunged m sorrow. 
He inquiies the c.iusc and is told that a many-headed dragon has long 
been in the h.ibit of peiioihc.illy devouring a human being; that it has 
now f.illen to the lot of the king's d.TUghter to be tlie victim ; and that if 
any one will slay the dr.igon and rescue the princess, the king has 
promised to give lum the princess to wife and to make him his heir. 
The heio .iccordmgly sl.n-, the dragon, cuts out its many tongues, puts 
them in his w.iUet, .md dep.irts for a sc.ison. But a false knight or a 
chilli of low degree rinds the rescued princess and the dragon weltering 
in Its blood. He cuts oft' the dragon's licads, forces the princess, under 
thrc.it of nist.mt de.itli. m promise that she will acknowledge him as her 
tlelit erer. anil returns with her and the diagon's he.ids m triumph to the 
city. The king receives him with joy and gratitude and prepares to 
keep his promise Ity gi\ mg him the prmecSs in mnrri.ige. The wedding is 
.ibout to be celebrateil. when the hero appears, refutes the claim of the 
pretendet by jtiodiicmg the dragon's tongues from his wallet, and marries 
the pnnress. while his crC'tfallen rnal is hurried away to e.vecution. 
In some tcT'ions of the 'toiy the heio a- murdered by the villain, but 
broiuh: to hfe again h\ some bca't~, liis f.iithful friends, who apply to 
the corpse a ccu.im healing herb or the water of hfe. 

For t'c.tni; 1,- ■ ' t'l.!- cLi-s ,,f talcs, toM with consideraMt; varietv of details, see 
I egriii i, C' y.i : (-■ . p 160 ■ : H.lhn, G/;,.’:. un.i alhaiusisi/u 

' '• e. No -o ; . /’ e.'re.’cic/.* . Lubrecht'- I ,ernian tianslation, I. 

1’ 97 : ( lOn/erroca. n: .A . 1 / e, Xo. 40: bchlllot, Contis pofu- 

111-.’ 1 Xo. II. p. 79 ; Cos-'piin. Contes pcpulairtis do 
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Lorraitu, I. No. 5, p. 60 sqq. ; Blade, Contes fopiilaires reiueillis en Agenats, 
p. II sqq. ; Grimm, Household Tales, No. ill ; Kuhn and Schwartz, Korddeutsche 
Sagen, Marchen, nnd Gebranche, p. 340 sqq. ; J. W. Wolf, Dents, -he Mnrchen und 
Sagen, No. 21 ; A. Peter, Volksthiindiches aiis Oeste?-m,-liisih-Sehlesten, 2. p. 140 
stjq. : Chr. Schneller, Marchen und Sagen aus H'alschtirol. No. 39, p. 113 sqq. ; 
J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus dem Sacksetilande in Siebenburi, No. 25 ; 

und A. Schott, Walachische Marchen, No. 10, p. 135 s,}q. ; A. Schleicher, 
Litamsche Marchen, Sprichworte, Ratsel und Lieder, p. 54 sqq. : Leskien uml 
Brugmann, Litauische Volkslieder und Marchen, Marchen Nos. 10, ii, 12, 14; 
S. Grundtvig, Danische Volksmarchen, 1. p. 285 sqq. ; Cavallius imd Stephens, 
Schseedische Volkssagen und Marchen, V.A, p. 78 sqq. ; Dasent, Popular Tales 
from the Norse, p. 131 siqq. (‘ Shortshanks ’) ; Poestion, Lappl,tndisclie Marchen, 
p. 231 r</. ; W. Mannhardt, Antike IVaLi- und Feldkulte, p. ^2 sqq. 

41. 4. how could it be thought that he was killed by Theseus 

etc. Pausanias argues that even if Timalcus did go with the Dioscuri on 
their expedition to Aphidna or Athens, he could not have been killed 
by Theseus, since Theseus was absent at the time, being detained 
a prisoner in Thesprotis or in hell, whither he had gone to carry off 
Proserpine (see i. 17. 4 sq. with the notes,'. 

41. 5 . any one who has studied genealogy must impute great 
credulity to the Megarians etc. According to the Megarian tradition, 
which Pausanias has just given, Timalcus was a contemporary both of 
Theseus, who slew him, and of Alcathous, who married his sister. This, 
Pausanias argues, was impossible, since Alcathous was the son, and 
Iheseus the great grandson, of Pelops (Aethra the mother of Theseus 
vas a daughter of Pittheus who was a son of Pelops). 

41. 6 . Pandion was buried on the bluff of Diver -bird 

Athena. Cp. i. 5. 3. Hesychius tells us (s.z’. tv o’ AWvia) that .Athena 
was worshipped by the Megarians under this title, because she had trans- 
formed herself into a diver-bird and hiding Cecrops under her wings 
had carried him to Megara. Lycophron also refers to Athena under 
this title {Cassandra, v. 359, with Tzetzes's scholium). On some vase- 
paintings Athena is accompanied by a bird with a woman's face 
(\\ elcker, Denkmaler, 3. pi. \\.-, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 5 
(1884), pi. xl.) ; and on one of these paintings (AVelcker, l.c.) the name 
Foi's, which seems to be equivalent to aWvia ‘diver-bird’ {Ely mot. 
i^fagnuin, p. 699, s.v. Trtuuyyes ; cp. Hesychius, s.v. ttmv^ ; Aristotle, 
Hist. Anion, ix. i8, p. 617 a 9; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 5), is 
written heside this woman-faced bird, which would seem therefore to 
be a representation of Athena in her character of Diver-bird. The bluft 
of Diver-bird Athena is perhaps the spit of land now called Skala which 
juts into the sea on the south side of the hill of Nisaea. See M. Mayer, 

‘ Megarische Sagen,’ Hermes, 27 (1892), pp. 481-489. 

41. 7. the tomb of Hippolyte. See note on i. 41. 2 ‘Rhus.’ 

41. 7. Her tomb is shaped like an Amazonian shield. The tomb 
seems to have been called the Rhomboid (Plutarch, Theseus, 27), from 
which we should infer that it was of rhomboidal shape. But according to 
Xenophon (cited by Pollux, i. 134) the Amazonian shield «as shaped 
i'ke an ivy leaf. The south-eastern coast of Bruttiuin, from Leucopetra 
to Lacinium, is compared by Pliny (-V. H. iii. 43) to an .Amazonian 
shield ; it consists of two great crescent-shaped bays divided by the 
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nese by the Heraclids under Hyllus probably took place in the reign 
of Echemus, not of Orestes. Herodotus also, in his account of these 
events (ix. 26), represents Echemus, the adversary and conqueror of 
Hyllus, as king of Tegea. Cp. Apollodorus, ii. 8. 2. It was Hyllus 
who challenged Echemus, not Echemus who challenged Hyllus (Dio- 
dorus, iv. 58). 

41. 3. Alcathous built it after slaying the lion of Citbae- 

ron. The scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 517) relates, on the authority 
of the Megarian historian Dieuchidas, the story of Alcathous and the 
lion as follows : “ Alcathous son of Pelops, ha\ ing been banished from 
Megara on account of the murder of Chrysippus, departed to dwell 
in another city. Now it chanced that he fell in with a lion that was 
ravaging Megara, and against which other men had been sent by the 
king of Megara. So -A-lcathous slew the beast, cut out its tongue, put it 
in his wallet, and returned to Megara. And when the men who had 
been sent to hunt the lion reported that they had slain the beast, 
Alcathous produced his wallet and confuted them. Therefore the kingq 
after sacrificing to the gods, placed the tongue last on the altars ; and 
this custom has been observed by the Megnarians from that time forward.” 

This narrative supplements Pausanias’s version of the story, and by 
putting the two together we see that the stor>’ of how Alcathous, by 
slaying the lion, non the hand of the king’s daughter and the kingdom 
with her, is only one of a widely spread class of popular tales, of 
which the follow mg is the general plot. A young man, the hero of the 
tale, comes to a city which is all hung with black and plunged in sorrow. 
He inquires the cause and is told that a many-headed dragon has long 
been in the habit of periodically devouring a human being ; that it has 
now fallen to the lot of the king’s daughter to be the victim ; and that if 
any one will slay the dragon and rescue the princess, the king has 
promised to give him the princess to wife and to make him his heir. 
The hero accordingly slays the dragon, cuts out its many tongues, puts 
them in his wallet, and departs for a season. But a false knight or a 
churl of low degree finds the rescued princess and the dragon weltering 
in its blood. He cuts off the dragon’s heads, forces the princess, under 
threat of instant death, to promise that she will acknowledge him as her 
deliverer, and returns with her and the dragon’s heads in triumph to the 
city. The king receives him with joy and gratitude and prepares to 
keep his promise by giving him the princess in marriage. The wedding is 
about to be celebrated, when the hero appears, refutes the claim of the 
pretender by producing the dragon’s tongues from his wallet, and marries 
the princess, while his crestfallen rival is hurried away to execution. 
In some versions of the story the hero is murdered by the villain, but 
brought to life again by some beasts, his faithful friends, who apply to 
the corpse a certain healing herb or the water of life. 


For examples of this claas of tales, told with considerable variety of details, see 
Legrand, Ceuta potulairts Guts, p. 169 ry*/. 1 Hahn, Gricch, itnd albanesische 
Muuhtu, No 70: badle, Pentamerone, Liebrechtb German translation, I. 
P 97 J'/y- ; Gonzenliach. Siciliaitische March^n, No. 40 ; Sebillot, Contes fopu- 
laires de la HautL-B/etapue, No. II, p. 79 -’ 77 * i Cosquin, Cottles populaires de 
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Lorraine, l. No. 5, p. 60 sqq. ; Blade, Contes fopiilaires reaieillis en Agenais, 
p. II sqq. ; Grimm, Household Tales, No. Ill ; Kuhn and Schwartz, Norddezitsche 
Sagen, Marchen, und Gebrauche, p. 340 sqq. ; J. \V. Wolf, Deutsche Marchen und 
Sagen, No. 21 ; A. Peter, Volksthumliches aus Oesterreichisch-Schlesien, 2. p. 140 
sqq. ; Chr. Schneller, Marchen und Sagen aits Walschtirol, No. 39, p. 113 sqq. ; 
J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus dent Sachsenlande in Siebenburgenp No. 25 ; 
A. und A. Schott, IValachische Marckeri, No. 10, p. 135 sqq. ; A. Schleicher, 
Litaiiische Marchen, Sprichworte, Ratsel und Lieder., p. 54 sqq. ; Leskien und 
Brugmann, Litaiiische Volkslieder und Marchen, Marchen Nos. 10, ii, 12, 14; 
S. Grundmg, Danische Volksmarchen, i. p. 285 sqq. ; Cavallius und Stephens, 
Schwedische Volkssagen und Miwchen, V.a, p. 78 sqq. ; Dasent, Popular Tales 
front the Norse, 131 (‘ Shortshanks ’) ; Poestion, Lapplandische Marchen, 

p. 231 sq.', W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 52 sqq. 

41. 4 . how could it be thought that he was killed by Theseus 

etc. Pausanias argues that even if Timalcus did go with the Dioscuri on 
their expedition to Aphidna or Athens, he could not have been killed 
by Theseus, since Theseus was absent at the time, being detained 
a prisoner in Thesprotis or in hell, whither he had gone to carry off 
Proserpine (see i. 17. 4 sq. with the notes). 

41. 5 . any one who has studied genealogy must impute great 
credulity to the Megarians etc. According to the Megarian tradition, 
which Pausanias has just given, Timalcus was a contemporary both of 
Theseus, who slew him, and of .Alcathous, who married his sister. This, 
Pausanias argues, was impossible, since Alcathous was the son, and 
Theseus the great grandson, of Pelops (Aethra the mother of Theseus 
was a daughter of Pittheus who was a son of Pelops). 

41. 6 . Pandion was buried on the bluff of Diver -bird 

Athena. Cp. i. 5. 3. Hesychius tells us {s.v. ev S’ AWvia) that .Athena 
was worshipped by the Megarians under this title, because she had trans- 
formed herself into a diver-bird and hiding Cecrops under her wings 
had carried him to Megara. Lycophron also refers to Athena under 
this title {Cassandra, v. 359, with Tzetzes's scholium). On some vase- 
paintings Athena is accompanied by a bird with a woman’s face 
(Welcker, Alte Denk?ndler, 3. pi. vi. ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 5 
(1884), pi. xl.) ; and on one of these paintings (Welcker, l.c.) the name 
Fors, which seems to be equivalent to aWvia ‘diver-bird’ {Etymol. 
Magnu?n, p. 699, s.v. Trwuyycs ; cp. Hesychius, s.v. -rriSv^ ; Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. ix. 18, p. 617 a 9 ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 5), is 
written beside this woman-faced bird, which would seem therefore to 
be a representation of Athena in her character of Diver-bird. The bluff 
of Diver-bird Athena is perhaps the spit of land now called Skala which 
juts into the sea on the south side of the hill of Nisaea. See M. Mayer, 

‘ Megarische Sagen,’ Hermes, 27 (1892), pp. 481-489. 

41. 7. the tomb of Hippolyte. See note on i. 41. 2 ‘Rhus.’ 

41. 7 . Her tomb is shaped like an Amazonian shield. The tomb 
seems to have been called the Rhomboid (Plutarch, Theseus, 27), from 
which we should infer that it was of rhomboidal shape. But according to 
Xenophon (cited by Pollux, i. 134) the Amazonian shield was shaped 
like an ivy leaf. The south-eastern coast of Bruttium, from Leucopetra 
to Lacinium, is compared by Pliny (-V. H. iii. 43) to an Amazonian 
shield ; it consists of two great crescent-shaped bays divided by the 
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promontor>' of Cocynthus. In this last form ) the Amazonian 

shield is represented on some works of ancient art. See Baumeister’s 
Denkmdler, pp. 62, 369, 2015. It also appears in art as an oval shield 
with two notches, one on each side (Baumeister’s Denkmaler, p. 59), 
or as an unbroken oval (ib., p. 2032). Cp. Baumeister’s Denkmdler, 
p. 2038 ; Roscher’s Lexikon, 1. p. 272. 

41. 8. the grave of Tereus, who married Procne. On the stoiy 

of Tereus, Procne, and Philomela, see i. 5. 4 ; x. 4. 8 sq., with the notes ; 
Hiller de Gaertringen, De Graecorum fabulis ad Thraces pertinentibus, 
P -35 ; Miss Harrison, Ancient Athens, p. l.v.\xiv. sqq. ; M. Mayer, 

‘Tereus,’ /dermes, 17 (1892), pp. 489-499. 

42. 2 . a stone, on wMch they say that Apollo laid down his lyre 
when he was helping Alcathous to build the wall etc. As to the 
building of the walls of Megara by Alcathous, see i. 41. 6. Theognis 
says (v. 773 sq.) that Apollo himself fortified the acropolis in compliment 
to Alcathous. The author of the Ciris, attributed to Virgil, says 
(?'. 105 sqq.) that Megara was fortified by the joint labour of Alcathous 
and Apollo, and he tells how in memor)’ of the god’s labour one of the 
stones, when struck, gave forth a musical note like the note of a lyre. 
Ovid (J/et. viii. 14 sqq.) calls the walls of Megara ‘vocal,’ adding that 
Apollo had laid down his gilded lyre upon them, and that the note of the 
lyre inhered in the stone. Elsewhere (Tristia, i. 10. 39) the same poet 
speaks of the walls of Megara as “ the walls of Alcathous.” 

42. 3. the Colossus of the Egyptians etc. What the Greeks called 
the statue of Memnon was a colossal statue, carved out of a single block 
of hard breccia, which with a companion statue stood in front of a temple 
of Amenophis III. at Thebes. The temple exists no longer, but the 
two statues are still in their places, and are the largest standing statues 
in Egypt. Each is about 60 feet high. Strabo, the first Greek writer, 
so far as we know, to mention the statue, says (xvii. p. 8 1 6) that one of 
the two colossal statues was complete, but that the upper part of the 
other had been thrown down by an earthquake (perhaps the earthquake 
of 26 B.C.), and that once a day a sound, like that of a light blow, pro- 
ceeded from the part of the broken statue which remained in its chair. 
Strabo himself visited the spot in company with the Roman governor 
Aelius Gallus and his suite at the first hour of the day and heard the 
sound. It has been suggested that the sound was caused by the sudden 
increase of temperature at sunrise, the heated air in the crevices of the 
broken surface expanding and so producing a cracking sound. This 
would answer well to the descriptions which Strabo and Pausanias give 
of the sound. The explanation is confirmed by the fact that after the 
upper part of the statue was replaced in its original position, probably 
by Septimius Severus (Spartianus, Sex'erus, 17), the sound apparently 
ceased to be heard. For of the numerous Greek and Latin inscriptions 
carved on the legs and base of the statue by visitors who declare that 
they heard the sound, none is older than 65 .a.d. or later than 196 a.d. 
(C. /. G. Xos. 4719-4761; C. 1 L. iii. i. Nos. 30-66). Among the 
visitors were Germanicus (Tacitus, ii. 61), the emperor Hadrian (C. /. G. 
Nos. 4725, 4726), and his consort Sabina {C. I. G. Nos. 4728, 4731)- 
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The statue represented the Eg>'ptian king Amenophis III., whom 
Pausanias calls Phamenoph. In the visitors’ inscriptions on the statue 
the king’s name appears as Phamenoph, Phamenoth, Phamenos, and 
Amenoth. One inscription speaks of the statue as “ Memnon or 
Phamenoth” (C. I. G. No. 4727); in another the statue is addressed as 
“ Memnon son of Tithonus, or Amenoth king of Egypt” (C. I. G. No. 
4731). It is supposed that the designation of the statue as Memnon 
was due to a misunderstanding on the part of the Greeks, who took the 
Egyptian word incnnu^ ‘ great monument,’ for a proper name, and identi- 
fied it with Memnon, The sound said to be emitted by the statue at 
sunrise was poetically supposed by the Greeks to be a salutation addressed 
by Memnon to his mother the Dawn (Himerius, Or. .xvi. i). Pausanias’s 
statement that Cambyses cut the statue in two is probably false ; it is 
more likely that the true e.xplanation of the mutilated condition of the 
statue in his time is the one gdven by Strabo. 

See A. Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, p. 386 sqq. ; Maspero 
Histoire Ancienncp p. 207 sq.-, Th. Mommsen, on C.I.L. iii. i. Xo. 
30 ; Mayor, on Juvenal, xv. 5 ; Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de FArt divis 
lAntiqi/ite, i. pp. 31, 295, with pi. vi. 

For other mentions of Memnon's statue by ancient writers see Pliny, 
X. H xxxvi. 58 ; Juvenal, xv. 5 ; Lucian, To.varis, 27 ; id., Philopseudes, 
33; Philostratus, Vif. Apollon, vi. 4; id., Imagines, i. 7. 2 ; Himerius, 
Or. viii. 5. 

42. 3. the Tunnels (Suringes). The Greeks gave the name of 
Sitringes or ‘Tunnels’ (literally ‘pipes’) to the great necropolis which is 
hewn out of the rock in the range of limestone hills to the west of Thebes. 
The entrances to the tombs are in a wild and desolate ravine called 
Bab-el-Molonk or the Gate of the Kings ; and each sepulchral chamber 
is approached through a series of passages or galleries, all subterranean 
and hewn out of the rock. The Theban kings of the eighteenth and 
following dynasties are buried here. See Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de 
I Art dans lAntiquitc, i. p. 260 sqq. ; Ad. Y-xmaw, Aegypten ttnd aegypt- 
isches Leben im Altertum, p. 439 sqq. Inscriptions in Greek and Latin 
on the walls of these tombs record the names of persons who visited 
them in the later ages of antiquity, and the admiration which the sight 
of the tombs inspired (C.I.G. Xos. 4762-4821; C.I.L. iii. i. Nos. 
67-73). Strabo describes this remarkable necropolis as ‘‘sepulchres of 
the kings in caves, cut in the rock, about forty in number, wonderfully 
constructed and worth seeing” (.xvii. p. 816); but he does not use the 
name Siiringes. The tombs are mentioned under the name Suringes b)- 
Aelian {Xat. Anim. vi. 43), .^mmianus Marcellinus (xxii. 1 5. 30), 
Phrynichus (BekkePs Anecdota Graeca, p. 64), and in some of the Greek 
inscriptions carved on the walls. Ammianus (l.c.) describes them as 
“ subterranean and winding recesses, on the walls of which aie sculptured 
many sorts of birds and beasts and hieroglyphics ” ; but he seems not to 
have known that they were tombs. 

42. 3. Memnon marched as far as Susa. Cp. iv. 31. 5 

note ; X. 3 1. 7 note. 

42. 4. a temple of Athena. -A bronze tablet inscribed with a 
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dedication to Athena was found in 1882 in a garden about an hour and 
a half to the north-west of Megara. The inscription is in archaic letters 
and states that “ the following persons dedicated the tithe to Athena 
from the booty.” See Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen., 8 (1883), p. 
181 sqq. ; C. I. G. G. S. No. 37 ; Kirchhoff, Studien zur Gesch. d. griech. 
Alphabetsq^ p. 113; Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, No. 113 a, p. 139; 
Collitz, G.D.I. 3. No. 3001. 

42. 5. The old temple of Apollo was of brick. The brick was 
doubtless unbumt. As to the use of this material in ancient Greek 
architecture, see the note on v. 16. i. An inscription recording the 
repair of the temple of Apollo has been found at Megara : the persons 
who conducted or contributed to the repairs are enumerated by name : 
the inscription dates from between 342 E.C. and 223 B.C. {C. I. G. G. S. 
No. 42 ; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. No. 3029). There was another sanctuary 
of Apollo at Megara (i. 44. 2). 

42. 5 . the Emperor Hadrian built it of white marble. In return 
for the benefits conferred by Hadrian on Megara (cp. i. 44. 6) honours 
appear to have been showered on him by the citizens. A tribe was 
named after him {C.I. G. G. S. Nos. 72, 74, loi), and many statues of 
him were set up (note on i. 40. 2). But the emperor’s benefits seem to 
have had no permanent efifect (i. 36. 3). 

42. 5 . The image very like the Egyptian wooden images. 

This passage has been adduced, on very insufficient grounds, to prove 
the direct dependence of early Greek art on the art of Egypt. See 
Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastikp l. p. 37 sqq. ; A. S. Murray, 
History of Greek Sculpture^ i . p. 76 sq. The theory of the dependence 
of early Greek art on the art of Egypt has, however, been maintained 
on other grounds by some writers. In particular the archaic male 
figures known as the Apollos of Tenea, Orchomenus, etc. (see note on 
ii. 5. 4) are believed by these authorities to have been modelled, directly 
or indirectly, on Egyptian statues. See Collignon, Histoire de la Sculp- 
ture Grecque, i. p. 117 sqq.; Furtwangler, Afeisterwerke d. griech. 
Plastik, p. 712 sqq. Cp. Paus. ii. 19. 3 ; iv. 32. I ; vii. 5. 5. 

42 . 5 - Aeginetan works. See note on v. 25. 13. 

42 . 5 . the ebony-tree does not put forth leaves etc. This absurd 
belief was not shared by Theophrastus {Hist. Plant, iv. 4. 6) and Pliny 
{N. H. xii. 17 sqq.) 

42 . 6. the corpse of Ino was cast ashore on their coasts etc. 
Cp. i. 44. 7 sq. ; iv. 34. 7. 

43. I. Herodotus writes that the Taurians sacrifice cast- 

aways to a virgin etc. See Herodotus, iv. 103. In the city of Tauric 
Chersonese down to Strabo’s time there was a sanctuary of the Virgin, 
and on a cape called Parthenium, about eleven miles from the city, there 
was a temple with an image of her (Strabo, vii. p. 308). She is spoken 
of as “ the Virgin who always protects the people of Chersonese ” in an 
inscription which mentions a festival held m her honour and an altar to 
her which stood on the acropolis (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. 
No. 252; Bullethi de Corr. Hclleniqice, 5 (1881), p. 70 sqq.; Collitz, 
G. D. I. 3. No. 3087). 
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43 . I. Adrastus also is revered by the Megarians etc. In the 
third book of his history of Megara the native historian Dieuchidas 
stated that the grave of Adrastus was at Megara, and that there was a 
cenotaph of him at Sicyon (Schol. on Pindar, Nem. ix. 30). As to the 
death of Adrastus’s son Aegialeus see i. 44. 4 note. 

43 . 2. a rock which they name Anaclethra (‘recall’). This 
rock is called Anaclethris in the Etymol. IMagnum (p. 96 s.v. 
’XvaKXrjBpii), where a similar story is told of the origin of the name. 

43 . 3. There are graves in the city of Megara etc. There was 
a tradition that at an early period the Greeks buried their dead in their 
houses (Plato, Minos, p. 315 d), and contemporar>' graves appear to be 
found among the rock-cut foundations of houses in the long-deserted 
south-western quarter of Athens (Curtius und Kaupert, Atlas von A then, 
p. 19). But in historical times the dead were regularly buried outside 
the walls of the city : graves within the walls, such as those here men- 
tioned by Pausanias at Megara, were very rare exceptions to the rule. 
In Tarentum, however, down to the time of Polybius all the dead were 
buried within the walls in consequence of an oracle which declared that 
“ it would be better for the people if they made their abode with the 
majority”: hence the eastern quarter of Tarentum was full of tombs 
(Polybius, viil. 30). Occasionally, as the highest mark of honour, a 
distinguished man was buried within the city ; but in such cases the 
dead man seems regularly to have been worshipped as a hero and so to 
have been raised above the level of common humanity. Thus Ther- 
sander was buried in the market-place of Elaea and was honoured with 
sacrifices by the natives (Paus. ix. 5. 14) : Coroebus and Orsippus were 
buried in the market-place of Megara (i. 43. 8 ; i. 44. i ) : Brasidas was 
buried in front of the market-place at Amphipolis and was worshipped 
as a hero, annual sacrifices being offered to him and games held in his 
honour (Thucydides, v. 1 1) : Euphron was buried in the market-place at 
Sicyon and worshipped as a founder of the city (Xenophon, Hellenica, 
vii. 3. 12) : Aratus was also buried in a conspicuous part of Sicyon and 
received sacrifices twice a year as the founder and saviour of the city, 
although, as Plutarch tells us, there was an ancient law, supported by 
a strong religious prejudice, that no man should be buried within the 
walls (Plutarch, Aratus, 53) : Philopoemen was buried in the market- 
place at Megalopolis, where divine honours were paid to his memory 
(C. /. G. No. 1536 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge I user. Grace. No. 210 ; see 
note on viii. 30. i o) : and Timoleon was buried in the market-place of 
Syracuse, and musical, equestrian, and athletic contests were annually 
held in his honour (Plutarch, Timoleon, 39). On the other hand, 
Servius Sulpicius, the friend of Cicero, could not prevail on the Athe- 
nians to allow a Roman to be buried within the city : they said they 
were prevented by religious scruples from complying with his request, 
and that the privilege of being buried within the walls had never been 
granted to any one (Cicero, Epist. ad Earn. iv. 12). So at Rome it 
was forbidden by the code of the Twelve Tables to buiy or burn a corpse 
within the walls ; but a few illustrious men were, as a mark of honour, 
excepted from the law (Cicero, De legibus, ii. 23). 
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The burial within the walls of the Megarians who fell in the Persian 
war appears to have been no exception to the rule that only the heroic 
and worshipped dead were allowed this distinction. For a copy of the 
epitaph which Simonides composed on the Megarian dead has been pre- 
served in a late inscription of the fourth or fifth century a.d. ; and 
appended to the epitaph is a statement that “ down to our time the city 
continued to sacrifice a bull to them” (C. I. G. G. S. No. 53 ; Hicks, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 1 1 ; Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 
No. 461). From the epitaph we learn that of the men thus honoured 
some had fallen at Artemisium, others at Mycale, others at Salamis, and 
others at Plataea. It is said that the Megarians buried their dead 
turned to the east (Plutarch, Solon, 10; Aelian, Var. Hist. vii. 19). 
This probably means that the bodies were laid with their feet to the 
east. 

43. 3. the Aesymniom. Pausanias says below that the Council 
House was built so as to include within it the grave of the heroes. As 
the Aesymnium was this grave, it must have been within the Council 
House. It was probably a chamber in which the officials called 
Aisnmnetai or Aisi/nnatai {C. I. G. G. S. No. 15; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. 218 ; Collitz, C. D. I. 3. No. 3016) held their 
meetings. As these Aisnmnetai appear to have been an executive 
committee of the Council, it was natural that they should meet in a 
chamber of the Council House. In this chamber there was probably a 
tomb of Aesymnus, a mythical personage invented to explain the name 
Aisnmnetai. Cp. Bulletin de Corr. Hellcnique, 9 (1885), p. 280 sq. ; 
Gilbert, Griec/i. Staatsalterthnmer, 2. p. 72 ; Busolt, Griech. Staats- und 
Rechtsaltertiimer,- p. 46 sq. ; Topffer, s.v. ‘ .A.isymnetes,’ Paulys Real- 
Encyclopadie, ed. Wissowa, i. p. 1089 sq. 

43. 3 . the Megarians would fare well if they took counsel 
with the majority. With this oracle and its interpretation compare 
the oracle given to the people of Tarentum (Polybius, viii. 30 ; see 
above, p. 533). 

43. 4- It is the custom for girls before marriage to 

offer clippings of their hair. .As to the custom of cutting off hair 
before marriage see ii. 32. i. note; as to the custom of laying offer- 
ings of hair on tombs sec vii. 17. 8 note. The Delian custom to which 
Pausanias refers is thus described by Herodotus (iv. 34) : “The Delian 
youth, both girls and boys, cut their hair in honour of the maidens who 
came from the Hyperboreans and died in Delos. The girls cut off a 
lock of their hair before marriage, wind it on a spindle, and place it on 
the tomb. The tomb is in the sanctuary of .Artemis, at the entrance, on 
the left-hand side ; an oli\e-tree grows over it. The Delian boys wind 
some of their hair round a certain grass and, like the girls, place it on 
the tomb.'' Callim.achus also describes the Delian custom {Hymn to 
Delos, 296-299), and from his description it appears that the hair which 
the Delian boys offered was that of their first beard. It is to be 
observed that both at Megara and Delos the graves at which these 
offerings of hair were made by youths and maidens were the graves of 
virgins. Similarly at Troezen it rvas in the temple of the unmarried 
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Hippolytus that girls dedicated their hair before marriage (ii. 
32. I). 

The Hyperborean maidens to whom the youthful Delians offered 
their hair are called by Pausanias Hecaerge and Opis (cp. v. 7. 7). 
Herodotus (iv. 33) calls them Hyperoche and Laodice ; but he says 
(iv. 35) that two other maidens named Arge and Opis (doubtless the 
same as the Hecaerge and Opis of Pausanias) came to Delos from the 
land of the Hyperboreans before Hyperoche and Laodice and were 
honoured by the Delians in a different wajc The Delian women made 
a periodical collection for them, singing a hymn composed for the pur- 
pose by the Lycian poet Olen ; and the ashes from the thigh-bones of 
victims burnt on the altar were scattered on their tomb. This tomb of 
Opis and Arge was at the back of the sanctuary of Artemis and faced 
the east. This circumstantial account of Herodotus is to be preferred 
to the brief notice of the Delian custom given by Pausanias, who seems 
to have named Hecaerge (Arge) and Opis by mistake instead of 
Hyperoche and Laodice. Callimachus calls the Hyperborean maidens 
Upis, Lo.xo, and Hecaerge {Hymn to Delos, 292). Servius on A’irgil 
{Aen. xi. 532) says that Opis and Hecaerge (or Hecaergus) were the 
first who brought the offerings of the Hyperboreans to Delos ; but it is 
doubtful whether the names are here feminine or masculine. In the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axioclius (p. 371 a) the Hyperboreans Opis 
and Hecaergus seem to be men, not maidens. See Roscher’s Lexzkon, 
I. p. 2810 sgg. 

43. 5 . Dasyllian. This probably means ‘leafy,’ and refers to the 
foliage of the % ines, as the author of the EtymoL Magnum (p. 248, j.t'. 
AacrrlAAtos) interprets it. Cp. Preller, Cruxh. Mythologic,^ i. p. 708. 

43. 6. a temple of Aphrodite. This temple is alluded to by 
Xenophon, who says {Hellenica, v. 4. 58) that once when the Spartan 
king Agesilaus was at Megara, a vein in his leg burst as he was 
ascending from the sanctuary of Aphrodite to the Government Office. 

43. 6. Scopas made the images of Love and Longing and 
Yearning. L. Urlichs conjectured that these three images by Scopas 
stood facing and matching the old ivory image of .Aphrodite, and the 
two images of Persuasion and the Comforter by Praxiteles, each triplet 
of images being placed on a single pedestal (L. Urlichs, Skopas, p. 89 
sg.) Love {Eros'), Longing {Himeros), and A’earning {Pathos) were 
probably represented as three youthful male figures ; and to distinguish 
each of these similar figures by the subtle shade of expression appro- 
priate to the particular one of the three kindred emotions which the 
figure was designed to embody, must have been a task that called for 
the most delicate observation in the sculptor and the most consummate 
technical skill. Cp. Overbeck, Geseh. d. griech. PlasHk,^ 2. p. 30. 

43. 6. a sanctuary of Fortune etc. Coins of Megara represent 
Fortune as a draped woman standing with a cup in her right hand and 
a horn of plenty in her left. This type may be copied from Praxiteles's 
statue of the goddess. See I mhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Xum. Comm, 
on Pausanias, p. 7, with pi. .A xiv. 

43. 6 . images of the Muses and a bronze Zeus, both by Lysip- 
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pus. In the plain at the northern foot of the eastern hill of Megara 
there are a number of ancient blocks of grey marble, some of which 
appear to have formed part of a large pedestal supporting a statue or 
group of statuary by Lysippus. The inscription (C I. G. G 5. No. 
38), carved on two of the blocks, runs thus : 

Qrjpa/xevrjs Tifio^evov aviOrjKe. 

AiVtJnros iirotei. 

“ Theramenes, son of Timo.xenus, dedicated (the statue). Lysippus 
made (it).” From the style of the letters the inscription seems to date 
from about the end of the fourth century B.c. ; and as the dimensions of 
the pedestal are such as to suggest that it supported a group of statuary 
it may verj' well be that the group was the one here mentioned by 
Pausanias representing Zeus and the Muses. See E. Lowy, ‘ Kiinst- 
lerinschrift aus Megara,’ MUtheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 10 (1885), 

pp. 145-150- 

43. 7 . when Crotopus was reigning in Argos his daughter 
Psamathe etc. The following story is told in the same way, though 
with more picturesque details, by Statius (Theb. i. 579 sqq.), who, 
however, omits the last part of it, the account of the foundation of 
Tripodisci by Coroebus. The story is also told, with some variations, 
by Conon (Xarrat. 19). According to him the infant Linus, the son of 
Apollo and Psamathe (cp. Paus. ii. 19. 8), was found by a shepherd 
and reared by him as his own child, till one day the sheep-dogs tore 
the child in pieces. Meantime the angry father Crotopus had put his 
frail daughter Psamathe to death ; and this murder of his leman pro- 
voked Apollo into visiting Argos with a plague. When the Argives 
inquired of Apollo how they might rid themselves of the plague, the 
god bade them propitiate the murdered Psamathe and her son Linus. 
Accordingly the Argives sent matrons and maids to mourn for 
Linus ; and they named a month the Lamb month because Linus had 
been bred among the lambs, and they offered sacrifices and held a 
Lamb festival, at which they killed all the dogs they could find. But 
still the plague did not abate until Crotopus, in obedience to an oracle, 
quitted Argos and founded a city which he called Tripodiscium, 
in the territoo’ of Megara, where he took up his abode. Such is 
Conon’s version of the legend ; it omits all mention of the personified 
Punishment as well as of Coroebus. The Lamb festival at Argos is 
referred to by Aelian {A'at. An. .xii. 34), who says that, “ on the days 
which the Argives call the Lamb days, if a dog enters the market-place 
they kill it,” It is alluded to also by Athenaeus (iii. p, 99 e). Psamathe 
was interpreted by K. B. Stark as a sea-nymph, a personification of the 
wave-washed sands, her name being derived from psamathos ‘ sea-sand ’ 
(Stark, Niobc und die Niobide/i, p. 347 sq.) 

43. 8. bade him take up a tripod and carry it from the sanctuary 
etc. Mr. Bouche-Leclerq suggests that this story may have originated 
in an attempt of the Argives to set up an oracle independent of the 
Delphic oracle : he compares the legend of Hercules’s attempt to carry’ 
off the tripod from Delphi (Bouche-Leclerq, Hisioire de la divination 
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dans Tantiqttite, 3. p. 108 sgq. ; as to the legend of Hercules and the 
tripod see iii. 21. 8 ; viii. 37. i ; x. 13. 7 note). 

43. 8. the village of Tripodisci. The name of this village is 
variously given by ancient authorities as Tripodiscus (Thucydides, iv. 
70), Tripodiscium (Strabo, ix, p. 394; Conon, Narrationes^ 19), and 
Tripodisci (Pausanias). Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. TpiTroStcr/cos) recog- 
nises both Tripodiscus and Tripodisci. Thucydides, who describes it 
(/.c.) as a village in the territory of Megara at the foot of Mount Gerania, 
tells us that, when Megara was threatened by the .Athenians, the Spartan 
general Brasidas, then at Corinth, sent word to the Boeotians to meet 
him with their troops at Tripodiscus for the purpose of protecting 
Megara. The remains of the petty town are to be seen about six 
miles north-west of Megara on the lowest slopes of Mt. Gerania, at 
the entrance to the pass w'hich leads through the mountains to the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The ruins lie exactly on the shortest route from 
Delphi to the Isthmus, over Mount Gerania, the town of Megara being 
situated a few miles to the left. Strabo says {l.c.) that in his time the 
Megarians held their market at Tripodiscus, perhaps because its situation 
was more central than that of the capital. “ Such markets in some 
spot convenient to all the vicinage, and generally named from the nearest 
town, are still common in every part of the Levant, and appear to have 
been equally so anciently” (Leake). It may be, however, as Bursian 
suggested, that Strabo confused the village founded by Coroebus with 
his tomb in the market-place of Megara. Tripodiscus was one of the 
five villages among which the population of the Megarian territory was 
originally distributed (Plutarch, Quaes t. Graec. 17). 

See Leake, JV. Greece., 2. p. 410 sq. ; Bursian, Gcogr. i. p. 380 sq. 

43. 8. The grave of Coroebus is in the market-place of Megara. 
For other examples of graves in market-places see above, note on § 3, 
‘ graves in the city.’ In the market-place at Megara there grew a wild 
olive-tree on which the fate of the city was believed to depend ; for an 
oracle had declared that if the tree were cut down, Megara would be 
captured and sacked, and this, we are told, actually came to pass 
(Theophrastus, Hisior. Plant, v. 2. 4). According to Pliny (rV. H. xvi. 
199) the oracle ran that the tree would prove the ruin of the city when- 
ever it should bring forth arms. Now some men had in a past age 
fastened their weapons on the tree : the bark had gradually closed in 
upon the arms and hidden them ; but when the tree was cut down they 
came to light. 

43. 8. elegiac verses are carved on it etc. These verses are pre- 
served in the Anthology {Anthol. Palat. vii. I 54 )- They purport to be 
spoken by the grisly being w'hom Coroebus slew and who speaks of 
herself as a “ Doom that haunts the grave” (K’^p Ti'p/ 3 ovxos). 

44, I. the grave of Orsippus etc. A copy of the epitaph on 
Orsippus’s grave was found at Megara in 1 769 engraved on a block of 
stone which served to keep open the door of a hovel. As this epitaph 
was clearly the source of Pausanias’s information about Orsippus, and 
as he misunderstood it, I give the epitaph at full length in the orig^inal. 
The tomb is supposed to speak : 
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’OppiTTW Meyapijs fxe Sai^povt rijS’ apl&rjXov 
pvapa B&rav, <]>dp^ AeAc^iSt TreiOopevof 
os Si) paKioTOvs pef opoi’S aTrcXvcraTO irorp^ 

TToAAav Sv<xpev£(ov yav airoTtpLVOpevmv, 

TrpaTos &’ ‘EAAarwv ev ’OXvpiria e<TT€(j>ai'i/)67] 
yrpvos, ^lavvvpevuiv TfcJi' irplv Ivj (rraSiO). 

“ In obedience to a Delphic oracle the Megarians set me up here, a 
conspicuous monument to the warlike Orripus, who delivered and restored 
to his fatherland a long line of boundaries, at a time when foes were 
annexing much land, and who was the first Greek to be crowned at 
Olympia naked, whereas former competitors wore girdles in the race.” 
The inscription is not the original one car\'ed on the tomb, but a copy 
executed in late Roman or Byzantine times, probably when the original 
was growing worn and illegible. It is in the Megarian dialect ; hence 
Orsippus is called Orrippus. See C. /. G. Xo. 1050 ; C. I. G. G. S. No. 
52 ; Kaibel, Epigraminata Graeca, No. 843 ; Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, No. i. Four verses of the epitaph are quoted by the 
scholiast on Thucydides, i. 6. According to Didymus (Schol. on Homer, 
//. xxiii. 683) and the author of the Etyinologicum Magnum (p. 242, 
s.v. yi'/xi'cicriu) the race in which Orsippus dropt his girdle was run in 01. 
32 (652 B.C.) But this is a mistake: the victory of Orsippus was won 
in 01. 15 (720 B.C.) See Eusebius, Chronic, vol. l. p. 195, ed. Schone ; 
Eustathius, on Homer,//, x.xiii. 683, p. 1324; Dionysius Halicamassensis, 
Antiquit. Rom. vii. 72. 3 ; and Bockh’s comment on C. 1. G. No. 1050. 
The war in which Orsippus distinguished himself by reconquering 
Megarian territory from the enemy was probably waged against Corinth, 
which under the Bacchid dynasty claimed suzerainty over Megara and 
treated the vassal state very overbearingly, till the Megarians revolted 
and threw off the yoke (Schol. on Pindar, Mem. vii. 155). Pausanias 
understood the epitaph to mean that Orsippus had headed his countiy- 
men in a successful war of aggression. 

44. 2, a sanctuary of Tutelary Apollo. Two inscriptions contain- 
ing dedications to Tutelary .Apollo by certain officials called thearoi have 
been found at Megara ; one of them is carved on a stone which sen'es 
as a threshold in the south-east door of the church of St. Demetrius : 
both inscriptions date from the beginning of the third century B.C. 
{Mitthcii. d. arch. Inst, in Athen. 8 (1883), p. 1S9 sq. ; C. I. G. G. R. 
Nos. 39, 40; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. Nos. 3027, 3028). 

44. 2. Latona and her children are by Praxiteles. There were 
images of Latona and her children by Praxiteles in a temple at Mantinea 
(viii. 9. I ). The one set of images may have been a replica of the 
other. Prof Klein and Prof. 0\erbeck incline to assign both sets to 
the supposed elder Praxiteles (Archaolog. epigraph. Mittheil. aus Oester- 
rcich, 4 (18S0), p. 16 .ly. : Overbeck, Gesch. d. gricch. Plastikp 1. p. 
500), but without any sufficient reason (see Brunn, in SiEungsberichte of 
the Batarian .Academy, Munich, Philosoph. philolog. Cl., 6 Nov. 1880, p. 
443 -'V') Coins of Megara 1 Fig. 42; present a group consisting of .Apollo 
standing between Latona and .Artemis. This group is probably a copy. 
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•A1 i-‘LI > >. ARTE- 
AND LATONA 

(COIN vy megara). 


more or less free, of the three statues by Praxiteles. Apollo stands clad 
in his long “ singing robes,” with a lyre in his left hand and the plectrum 
in his right. On his right stands Latona, wearing a 
long robe and grasping a long sceptre in her raised 
right hand ; her left hand hangs by her side. On 
Apollo’s left (the spectators right) stands Artemis, 
also clad in a long robe, holding in her left hand a 
plecfnim^ and with her right drawing an arrow from 
the quiver which is slung at her back. See Imhoof 
Blumer and Gardner, tXutn. Comm, on Pausa/iius. 
pp. 7, 154, with pi. Ax, FF ii. no r 

44 . 2. the old g3minasium, near the gate 
called the Gate of the Nymphs. As Pausanias, 
immediately after describing the old gymnasium, quits Megara and 
descends to the port, it is natural to suppose that the Gate of the 
Nymphs was on the south side of Megara and that the road to the 
port passed through it. In this quarter, to the south of the de- 
pression which separates the two hills of Megara, lies a pedestal 
of grey stone which had supported three statues ; two of the statues, 
as we learn from the inscriptions, represented men who had 
been masters of the gymnasium ; hence it is conjectured that the 
gymnasium may have been in this neighbourhood {Annali JclP 
Institufo, 33 (1861), p. 13: C. /. G. G. S. Nos. 97, 98; Collitz, 
G. D. I. 3. No. 3018). Another inscription, which contains a list of 
lads {epheboi) who passed the scrutiny, mentions by name the master of 
the g>-mnasium (C. /. G. G. S. No. 29 ; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. No. 3022). 
Another inscription, already referred to, mentions a certain Matroxenus 
who was “master of the gymnasium in the Olympieum ” (C. I. G. G. S. 
No. 31 ; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. No. 3024), from which it would seem that 
there was another gymnasium, probably the new one, in the Olympieum 
(see i. 40. 4). 

44 . 2. a stone in the shape of a small pyramid : they name it 
Apollo Oarinus. On some coins of Megara an obelisk appears between 
two dolphins : it is probably a copy of the pyramidal image of .Apollo. 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Xiim. Comm, on Pausanios, p. 6, 
with pi. A viii. For more examples of the worship of conical or pyra- 
midal stones see note on x. 16. 3. The epithet Carinus may perhaps 
be connected with Car, the name of the legendary king Car (1. 39. 5 ; 
i. 40. 6). But see Critical Note. 

44 . 2. a sanctuary of the Ilithyias. Homer mentions these 
goddesses in the plural (//. xi. 270). 

44 . 3. the port, which is still called Nisaea. The distance of 
Nisaea from Megara was about eight Greek furlongs, according to 
Thucydides (iv. 66). The distance of the present town of Megara from 
the ancient harbour is about a mile and a half. When Megara joined 
the Athenian alliance about 459 B.C., the Athenians constructed two 
long walls between Megara and Nisaea and garrisoned these walls 
themselves (Thucydides, i. 103). But in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (424 E.c.) the Alegarians got possession of the 
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wa Is and razed them to the ground. In the following century the 
wa s were rebuilt by Phocion (Plutarch, Phocion, 15); and Strabo 
speaks (ix. p. 3^1) as if they still existed in his time. As late as the 
m die of the present century some scanty remains of one of these Long 
a Is were to be seen about half-way between the town and the shore. 
‘ P^'csent, though the direction of the walls may be followed, hardly 
any remains of them can be pointed out. On the western side of the 
ay which forms the harbour there' rises a steep, isolated hill about 
I30 feet high, crowned with a mediaeval fortress which is largely built 



ncient blocks. On the eastern side of the bay is a much higher 
prolo*i^'^°'h^^^'^ ^ chapel of St. George. On the east this hill is 

mile and ^ chain of hills extending beside the shore for about a 
iiits^f^” ^ Iccminates in the long promontory of Ticho, which 

south°th^”vi'^'^ ^ towards Salamis. On the 

lies a litd ' ' ^ small rugged headland, off which 

c rocky island divided from the headland by a channel about 


To the south of this island lies 


-00 yards wide and 7 fathoms deep. 

^ ^The island called Pachi. 

to hav^ h'** eastern side of the harbour appears 

remains f acropolis of Nisaea mentioned by Pausanias. The 

with tow^ fortification-wall, about 6 feet thick and strengthened 

of the hnPV*^^^ traced on three sides (south, east, and north) 

the hill ' t three sides of a quadrangle. The western side of 

naturally st south end of which is the chapel of St. George, is 
that fort'fi ^tiot lay the town and harbour of Nisaea, so 

there is "cce here not so necessary-. In the southern wall 

of the f about 6 feet wide. From the north-eastern corner 

quarter of ' ^ eastern wall is prolonged for about a 

longation down the slope of the hill to the plain. In this pro- 

the wall five or six towers may be made out. 
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The lower hill, surmounted by the mediaeval castle, on the western 
side of the harbour appears to have been what Thucydides (iii. 51) and 
Pausanias call the island of Minoa. Thucydides describes it (l.c.') as an 
island off Megara, not far from the shore, to which it was united by a 
bridge or causeway built over a shoal. The Megarians had built a 
tower on the island and used it as a fort ; but in 427 b . c . the Athenians 
under Nicias captured the island, fortified it at the point where it was 
connected with the mainland by the bridge or causeway, and left a 
garrison in it. By thus commanding the harbour of Nisaea, they hoped 
to blockade Megara on the side of the sea, and to prevent priva- 
teers from issuing from the harbour to prey on Athenian commerce. 
In 424 B.C. they captured Nisaea also (Thucydides, iv. 69) ; and by 
the treaty of 423 B.c. it was provided that the .\thenians, retaining 
possession of Minoa and Nisaea, should not pass beyond the road which 
went from the gate at the statue of Nisus to the sanctuary’ of Poseidon, 
and from the sanctuary of Poseidon straight to the bridge (or causeway) 
leading across to Minoa (Thucydides, iv. it 8). 

If this identification of Minoa is right, it follows that since the time 
of Thucydides and Pausanias the shoal water which di^•ided the island 
from the mainland has been filled up. .And this may ver>- well have 
happened ; for the hill is at present skirted on two sides by the beds of 
streams, now dry, and the alluvial soil formerly brought down by these 
streams may have sufficed to fill up the shoal and attach the island to 
the mainland. Between the northern foot of the hill and the dry bed 
of the stream on the east there are three platforms, which may have 
served to support the ancient bridge or causeway. It would seem that 
even in Strabo’s time the shoal was half silted up, since he describes 
Minoa as “a headland forming the harbour at Nisaea"’ (ix. p. 391)- 
But the change cannot have been completed for a good while after- 
wards, since Pausanias, writing about a century and a half after 
Strabo, still calls Minoa an island. The ruined fortress which 
crowns the hill was built originally of quadrangular blocks of limestone 
quarried from the hill itself ; but most of the existing remains are of 
later date, being irregularly constructed of blocks of different sizes and 
shapes, among which are blocks of travertine and blocks of the soft 
shelly sandstone which Pausanias describes (i. 44- 6). A high tower, 
built of this irregular masonry, projects from the north wall of the 
fortress ; from its style it may be of \ enetian origin. The ancient 
walls are best preserved at the obtuse north-western angle of the fort- 
ress, and especially on its south-western side, about a third of the way 
up the hill. In the low ground to the north and east of Alinoa are 
some massive foundations of ancient buildings, together w ith many 
ancient hewn blocks and pieces of unfiuted columns. Several churches 
stand on ancient foundations. These are no doubt remains of the 
lower town of Nisaea. But the sites of the sanctuary of Demeter 
mentioned by Pausanias, and of the sanctuaries of Enyalius and 
Poseidon mentioned by Thucydides (iv. 67 and 1 18), ha^ e not been 
identified. From the south-eastern foot of the hill of Minoa some 
remains of an ancient mole may be traced extending into the sea and 
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curving round to the eastward, so as to shelter the ancient harbour. 
The present port is not here, but at the little rocky headland which juts 
out from the south side of the acropolis of Nisaea (the hill of St. 
George). 

See Dodwell, Tour, 2. p. 179 ; Leake, .A'’. Greece, 2. pp. 400-404 (who wrongly 
identified Minoa with the long promontory of Ticho) ; T. Spratt, ‘ Remarks on 
the supposed situation of Minoa and Nisaea, of the R. Geogr. Society, 8 
{1838), PJ5. 205-209 (who first identified Minoa correctly : his paper is reprinted in 
Arnold’s ed. of Thucydides, vol.; I. p. 540 ryy.) ; Welcker, Tagebuch, 2. p. 162 
sq. ; A. Michaelis, in Annali delV Instituto, 33 (1S61), p. 13 sq. ; W. G. Clark. 
Peloponnesus, p. 41; A. Conze, in Philologits, 19 (1863), p. 164 ry. ; Bur.sian, 
Geogr. 1. pp. 378-380; H. G. Lolling, ‘Nisaa und ilinoa,’ Mittheil. d. arch. 
Inst, in Athen, 5 (1S80), pp. 1-19; Baedeker,^ p. 153; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 193. 

44 . 4. a rock is shown with arrows sticking all over it etc. 
Cp. i. 40. 2 sq. Pausanias is now following the road which leads north- 
west from Megara to Pagae, a port on the Gulf of Corinth. The road 
passes, at a distance of about six miles from Megara, the remains of 
the ancient Tripodisci or Tripodiscus (i. 43. 8 note) ; but before we 
come to them there rises on the south of the road a height now called 
(‘ walnut-tree’), in the rocky summit of which there are many 
holes. These holes in the rock probably gave rise to the fable which 
Pausanias here relates (Bursian, Geogr. 1. p. 381). 

44 . 4. Pagae. Pagae or Pegae, as it was called by Attic writers 
and those who followed them (Thucydides, i. 103, 107, in, 115; 
Plutarch, Pericles, 19; Harpocration and Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Tlijyai ; Scylax, Periplus, 39), was a port on the western coast of the 
Meganan territorj’, on the Gulf of Corinth (Scylax, Lc. ; Pliny, N. H. 
iv. 23 ; Mela, ii. 53). The distance across from Pagae on the west to 
Nisaea on the east was 120 Greek furlongs, according to Strabo (viii. 
p. 334). When Megara joined .Athens in 459 B.C. the Athenians took 
possession of Pagae and held it for some years (Thucydides, i. 103, 
107, III), but evacuated it in 445 B.C., at the time when they concluded 
the Thirty Years’ Peace with Sparta (Thucydides, i. 1 15). The site of 
Pagae is marked by the remains of walls on two hills close to the sea, 
near the deserted village of Alepo C/tori or Alopcko Kampo. Some 
remains of walls and of columns of white marble are to be seen near 
the sea. A number of inscriptions ha% e been found at Pagae, especially 
in or near the ruined church of the Panagia in the village of Alepo 
Chon {C. I. G. G. S, Nos. iSS-206 ; BuUetin de Corr. Hellenique, 4 
(1880), p. 66 sq. ; id., 9 (1885), p. 321 sq. ; Collitz, G. D. I. 3. Nos. 
3105-31 13). Some of the inscriptions seem to prove that in later 
times Pagae was independent (C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 18S, 190, 193, 195). 
One of the inscriptions records the dedication of a statue of the emperor 
Tiberius by some men of Pagae (C. 1 . G. G. S. No. 195). As to 
Pagae see Le Bas, in Revue Archeologiqiie, i (1844), p. 172 sqq. ; 
Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 381. 

44 . 4. a bronze image of Saviour Artemis etc. Cp. i. 40. 2 sq. 

with the note. 

44 . 4. he was slain at Glisas etc. Cp. i. 43. i ; i.x. 5. 13 
.Apollodorus, iii, 7. 3 ; Hygmus, Fab. 71. 
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44. 5 . Aegosthena. The ruins of Aegosthena are situated on the 
western shore of the Megarian territory, at the head of a bay now called 
Porto Germano, which is enclosed on the north by a western prolongation 
of Mt. Cithaeron, and on the south by the mountains of Megara. The 
hills which rise steeply behind Aegosthena are clothed with fine fir- 
woods, and the traveller obtains beautiful views as he descends through 
them to the shore of the bay. The walls of Aegosthena are amongst the 
finest and best preserved of ancient Greek fortifications. They are 
12 feet thick, faced outside and inside with squared blocks, while the 
intermediate space is filled with small stones bonded with mortar. 
Where the wall is standing to its full original height, it is 12 to 16 feet 
high according to the inequalities of the ground. It is best preserved on 
the eastern side, where there are four square towers, one at each corner 
and two in the middle. The tower at the north-east comer is 3 1 feet 
square; it projects Sjfeet beyond the line of the wall, and rises to a 
height of 16 to 20 feet above it. Up to the height of the wall the tower 
is constructed of solid masonry ; but from the top of the wall a door 
7 feet high and 3 feet 3 inches wide leads into it. The next two towers 
on the east side are not preserved to any great height ; they measure 
18 to 19 feet square. But the fourth tower, at the south-east corner, is 
complete with the exception of the roof and the wooden floors and stair- 
cases in the inside. The roof had two low gables facing north and south. 
From the foot of the tower to the top of the gable there are, on the 
south side, 30 courses of square blocks in position. On this side the 
tower has two loopholes for arrows ; they are exactly in the middle of 
the tower, one above the other, the first being in the fourteenth course, 
and the second in the twenty-seventh. Above the twenty-seventh course 
there are three windows side by side ; judged by the eye they measure 

to 3 feet square each. The stones of the lowest course are from 
2 feet 2 inches to 3 feet high ; the stones of the fourteenth course are 
2 feet high ; and in the upper courses they diminish still further in height. 
The height of the tower, estimated from the number and height of the 
courses, must be about 60 feet; it thus rises about 45 feet above the 
level of the wall. So high a tower must have been intended to serve as 
a look-out place, which was especially needed in the narrow, rugged, and 
densely wooded valley in which Aegosthena stands. (.Ul the foregoing 
measurements are in German feet and inches, being taken from the work 
of L. Ross, cited below.) 

A good many inscriptions have been found on the site, some of 
which serve to identify it as Aegosthena. From several of them we learn 
that copies of public decrees, engraved on stone, were set up in the 
sanctuary of Melampus of which Pausanias speaks (C. /. G. G. S. 
Nos. 207, 208, 223 ; Cauer, Delectus htscr. Grace. Nos. 104, 283 ; 
Collitz, G. D. I. 3. No. 3094). From another inscription it appears 
that a festival of Melampus, with games, was held at Aegosthena 
(C /. G. G. S. No. 219 ; Collitz, G. D. /. 3. No. 3093) ; this confirms 
Pausanias’s statement that the people of Aegosthena celebrated an 
annual festival in honour of Melampus. Another inscription records 
that “ Aurelius Zeno and Apollonia, with their children, dedicated the 
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fore-temple (to TrpovdXov) to the gods at their own expense” (C. I. G. 
G. S. No. 225). Another inscription mentions a sanctuary of Hercules 
(C. /. G. G. S. No. 213). Statues of Roman emperors appear to have 
been set up by the city {C. /. G. G. S. Nos. 226, 227). As a number 
of the public documents of Aegosthena, preserved in inscriptions, are 
dated by the archons of Onchestus {C. J. G. G. S. Nos. 209-212, 
214-218, 220-222), as well as, in most cases, by the archons of 
Aegosthena, we learn that for some time Aegosthena was a member of 
the Boeotian confederacy (see note on i.x. 26. 5). 

Aegosthena is rarely mentioned by ancient writers. In the winter 
of 379/378 B.c. when the Lacedaemonian army under Cleombrotus was 
retreating from Boeotia, they marched by the coast from Creusis to 
Aegosthena. Between these two places, as they were defiling along a 
path which ran on the face of the sea-cliffs, they were overtaken by so 
violent a storm that many of the baggage asses were hurled over the 
edge of the cliff, and many of the men’s shields were blown away into 
the sea. The others saved their shields by leaving them on the ground 
filled with stones and returning next day from Aegosthena to fetch them 
(Xenophon, Helknica, v. 4. 17 sg.) Seven years later, the Lacedae- 
monian army, after its disastrous defeat at Leuctra, retreated by night 
along the same difficult and dangerous road to Aegosthena, where they 
were met by reinforcements under Archidamus (Xenophon, Hellenica., 
vi. 4. 25 sq.) A sweet wine was produced at Aegosthena (Athenaeus, 
X. p. 440 f). The place is also mentioned by Scylax {Periplus, 39), 
Pliny (A’. H. iv. 23), and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. Klyocrdiva). 

On .Aegosthena see Leake, N. Greece, 2. pp. 373, 405-407 ; Le Bas, in Eeviie 
Archklogique, i (1844), pp. 168-172; L. Ross, Archaologische Aufsatze, I. p. 
236 sg. ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 381 sg. For the inscriptions of Aegosthena see 
Le Bas, l.c. ; F. Diirrbach, in Bulletin de Corr. Helleniqite, 9(1885), pp. 31S- 
321 ; Collitz, G. D. /. 3. Nos. 3091-3104 ; C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 207-234. 

44. 5. a sanctuary of Melampus. Mr. A. B. Cook has recently 
adduced some specious reasons for holding that Melampus was originally 
a goat-deity, (i) The name Melampus (‘black-foot’) may well have 
been a descriptive epithet of the goat. Such descriptive epithets were 
applied by the ancient Greeks to other animals (cp. e.g. Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 571), and are still applied by superstitious people in various 
parts of the world to animals which they revere or dread, and which 
therefore they are shy of calling by their proper names. For e.xample, 
Swedish herd girls are careful not to call the wolf and the bear by their 
proper names, because they think that if these beasts heard themselves 
so called they would attack the cattle. Hence the herd girls call the 
wolf “grey legs,” “golden tooth,” “the silent one” ; and the bear they 
call “golden feet,” “the old man,” etc. (L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in 
Sweden, p. 251). (2) The first part of the name of Aegosthena, the 

town in which Melampus was worshipped, seems certainly to be 
derived from the Greek word for ‘goat’ {aix, aigos). (3) On a coin 
of Aegosthena we have as a type a child suckled by a goat (Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Xiim. Comm, on Pates, p. 9, with pi. A i, the 
last coin on the plate; Head, Historia Niemmorttm, p. 329). The 
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child is probably Melampus. For similar tales were told of many 
illustrious men, and Melampus was the chief hero of Aegosthena. The 
legend was perhaps invented to explain away the animal affinity of 
Melampus at a time when the worshipful animal was passing into an 
anthropomorphic divinity. (4) The same transition seems to have 
been effected in another way by declaring that Melampus was not a 
goat but a goat-herd (cp. Pliny, N. H. xxv. 47)- (5) Melanapus was 

chiefly famed for his power of curing madness (cp. Pans. ii. 18. 4, 
v. 5. 10, viii. 18. 7 sq.)\ a species of hellebore, which the ancients 
regarded as a remedy for insanity, was named Melampodium after 
Melampus (Pliny, N. II. xxv. 47 and 49)- Now it is significant in 
this connexion that when Dionysus was invoked to cure madness, he 
was addressed as Melanaegis, i.e. ‘he of the black goat-skin’ (Suidas, 
s.v. fieXavaiyiSa. Aiovvrrov). See A. B. Cook, ‘ Descriptive animal 
names in Greece,’ Classical RcvicuJ, 8 (1894), p. 381 sqq., especially 
p. 384 sq. ■ , , 

44. 5. Erenea, a Megarian village. Leake conjectured that 
Erenea may have occupied the site of the modem Koitndoura, a village 
about ten miles north-east of Megara, on the road to Eleutherae and 
Thebes. The road which leads from the plain of Megara to Koundoura 
passes through a remarkable gorge in the mountains ; the entrance to 
the gorge is between two grand crags (Leake, A. Greece, 2. pp. 374) 
408; Guide-Joanne, 2. p. 19 1). 

44. 5. the death of Actaeon. See ix. 2. 3, with the note. 

44. 6. Among the graves on the road from Megaia to Corinth. 
From Megara Pausanias proceeds to Corinth by the road which kept 
along the southern shore of the Megarian territory, close to the sea. 
The modem highroad and railway from Megara to Corinth follow- the 
same route. Pausanias would thus pass through the necropolis which 
may still be seen a little to the south-west of Megara. Most of the 
tombs are at the point where the footpath called Tourleodronios ( the 
Turk’s road’) diverges to the right from the carriage-road, striking up 
the hill to cut off the long bend made by the carriage-road which skirts 
the sea. Some of the tombs are hewn in the rock : others are built of 
common stone. Of the vases, statuettes, and other antiquities which 
have been found in these graves, some are preserved at Megara ; others 
have been sent for sale to Corinth and Athens. In the midst of this 
necropolis the foundations of a structure of some size (about 75 feet 
long by 30 feet wide) were discovered and excavated by Mr. Philios in 
1889. They are situated on the right bank of a small water-course, a 
few yards to the north of the first stone railway-bridge after you leave 
Megara. Mr. Philios conjectures that this edifice, surrounded y 
graves, may have been the tomb of Telephanes mentioned y 
Pausanias. The fragment of a large marble wing, probably from a 
figure of Victory of more than life-size, was found on the spot , an 
hence Lolling suggested that the structure may have been a trophy 
rather than a tomb. See H. G. Lolling, in apxacoAoyixrj, 

1887, P. 201 sqq. (what Lolling here conjectured to be the tomb ot 
Telephanes turned out to be an ancient farmhouse or villa) ; IlpaKTixa 
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TTjs ’Ap\aioX. 'Eratptas, 1889, p. 25 sff. ; D. Philios, in ’K<jxt]jj,epls 
a-px^-toRoyiKij, 1890, p. 21 sf^., especially pp. 49-52, 62. 

The fluteplayer Telephanes was a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
who speaks of him in friendly terms (xxi. 17, p. 520). He is mentioned 
also by Athenaeus (viii. p. 351 e). The epitaph on his tomb by 
Nicarchus is preserved in the Anthology {Anthol. Palat. vii. 1 59). 

44. 6. a tomb of Car. About half an hour to the south-west of 
Megara are two conical hillocks known as Kourmouloi. The late 
H. G. Lolling conjectured that the larger of the two (about 90 feet high) 
might have been the tomb of Car. But excavations proved that both 
hillocks were natural elevations, not artificial mounds raised over the 
dead. This, however, would not exclude the possibility that one of the 
hillocks may have been regarded by the ancients as the tomb of the 
legendary Car. But Lolling afterwards withdrew his conjecture. See 
‘Kfjirjpfph dpxatoXoyiKrj, 1887, p. 207 sf. ; UpaKTiKO, r^s ’Ap^a-ioX. 
'Eraiptas, 1889, p. 25 sf. ; ’E<^>j/i£pts dpxoLioXoy iky), 1890, pp. 25-28, 
62. 

44. 6. mussel-stone. This stone is described by Dodwell (Tour, 

2. p. 178) as “a soft and porous compound of petrified shells and marine 
substances, that are easily decomposed and crumbled into dust” He 
adds in a note : “ It is composed chiefly of cockle-shells, resembling 
the stone of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, except that it is more 
compact.” Prof. E. Curtius says that the Megarian heights are mostly 
composed of a conglomerate of sea mussels (Peloponnesos, i. p. 8). 
According to Fiedler there are rocks near Megara which are largely 
composed of bivalve mussels (Reise, i. p. 221). Bursian writes that 
Mt. Gerania partly consists of “a calcareous tuff, of a dirty yellow 
colour and filled with numerous mussels, of which almost all the houses 
of the present miserable little town of Megara are built ” (Bursian, 
Geogr. I. p. 368). He supposes that the white mussel-stone described 
by Pausanias was a finer sort of the same stone, which the ancients 
used for grand buildings and for sculpture : Cicero speaks of Megarian 
statues (Efist. ad Atticum, i. 8 and 9). Neumann and Partsch think 
that by mussel-stone was meant “ a white fresh-water chalk, in which 
two kinds of Melanopsis and other shells exist in incredible quantities ” 
(Physikalische Geographic von Griechenland, p. 268). Cp. K. O. 
Muller, Handbuch der Archaologie, § 268. i ; Bliimner, Technologic, 

3. p. 59. On the geology of Mt. Gerania see Philippson, Peloponnes, 
p. 18 sqq. 

44. 6. The road whicb is still named after Sciron etc. This 
famous pass along the sea-cliffs, known in antiquity as the Scironian 
Road (Herodotus, viii. 71), is thus described by Strabo (ix. p. 391) ■' 
“ The Scironian cliffs leave no passage between them and the sea. The 
road from the Isthmus to Megara and Attica runs along the top of 
them ; indeed in many places it is compelled by the beetling mountain, 
which is high and inaccessible, to skirt the brink of the precipices.” 
The dread of robbers, who here lay in wait for travellers (Alciphron, 
iii. 70), enhanced the natural horrors of the pass in ancient as well as in 
modern times. In recent years these horrors have been dissipated by 
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the construction of a highroad and a railway along the coast ; but down 
to the middle of the present centuiy', if we may trust the descriptions of 
travellers, the cliff-path well deserved its modem name of Kake Skala 
or ‘the Evil Staircase.’ For six miles it ran along a narrow, cmmbling 
ledge half-way up the face of an almost sheer cliff, at a height of six to 
seven hundred feet above the sea. On the right rose the rock like a 
wall ; on the left yawned the dizzy abyss, where, far below, the waves 
broke at the foot of the precipices in a broad sheet of white curdling 
foam. So narrow was the path that only a single sure-footed beast 
could make its way with tolerable security along it. In stormy or 
gusty weather it was dangerous ; a single slip or stumble would have 
been fatal. When two trains of mules met, the difficulty of passing 
each other was extreme. Indeed at the beginning of the present 
century Colonel Leake pronounced the path impassable for horses ; and 
at a later time, when it had been somewhat mended, another dis- 
tinguished traveller, himself a Swiss, declared that he knew of no such 
giddy track, used by horses, in all Switzerland. In many places the 
narrow path had been narrowed still further by its outer edge having 
given way and slid into the depths, so that it was only by using the 
utmost caution that the traveller was able to scramble along at all. At 
one point, where it crossed the mouth of a gully, the road had com- 
pletely disappeared, having either fallen into the sea or, according to 
another account, been blown up in the War of Independence. Here 
therefore the wayfarer was obliged to pick his steps down a breakneck 
track which zig-zagged down to the narrow strip of beach, from which 
he had laboriously to clamber up by a similar track on the opposite side 
of the gully. One traveller has graphically described how his baggage- 
horses slid and slipt on their hind feet down one of these tracks, while 
their drivers hung on to the tails of the animals to check their too 
precipitate descent. Last century the path had ceased to be used even 
by foot-passengers. Chandler took boat at Nisaea and coasted along 
the foot of the cliffs, looking up with amazement at the narrow path 
carried along the edge of perpendicular precipices above the breakers 
and supported so slenderly beneath “ that a spectator may reasonably 
shudder with horror at the idea of crossing.” 

Nothing was easier than to make such a path impassable. Accord- 
ingly when word reached Peloponnese that Leonidas and his men had 
been annihilated by the Persians at Thermopylae, the Peloponnesians 
hurried to the Isthmus, blocked up the Scironian road, and built a 
fortification-wall across the Isthmus (Herodotus, viii. 71). In modern 
times, though the path had fallen into decay, it still showed traces of 
having been used and cared for in antiquity. In many places the marks 
of the chariot-wheels were visible in the rock ; in other places there 
were remains of massive substructions of masonry which had once 
supported and widened the road ; and here and there pieces of ancient 
pavement were to be seen. These were probably vestig^es of the 
carriage-road which, as Pausanias tells us, the emperor Hadrian con- 
structed along this wild and beautiful coast. At the present day, as the 
traveller is whirled along it in the train, he is struck chiefly by the blue- 
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ness of the sea and the greenness of the thick pine-woods which mantle 
the steep shelving sides of the mountains. 

Jourtuy, p. 436; Chandler, Travels in Greece, p. 197 sq. ; Leake, 
JV. Greece, 2. p. 413 sqq. ; Mure, Journal, 1. p. 136 sq. ; Fiedler, Reise, I. pp, 
222-224; Welcker, Tagebuch, i. p. 163 sq. ; E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, I. p. cjsq. . 
Vischer, Erinnerungen tend Eindrucke, p. 225 sqq. ; \V. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, 
42 sqq. ; Bursian, Geogr. i. p. 368 ; Belle, Trois A 7 inks en Gr'ece, p. 250 sq. : 
Baedeker,^ p. 153 sq. For other mentions of the Scironian cliffs by ancient 
writers see Euripides, Hippolytiis, 1208 ; id., Heraclidae, S60 ; Polybius, xvi. 16 : 
Apollodorus, ii. 8. 1 ; id., Epitoma Vaticana, ed. R. Wagner, p. 54 ; Mytlw- 
graphi Graeci, ed. R. Wagner, i. p. 173 ; Diodorus, iv. 59 ; Lucian, Picilogi 
Marini, \-iii, 1; Hesychius, s.v. <rKetp<ov ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. iKipos ; 
Ovid, Metam. vii. 447 ; Seneca, Hippolytiis, 1023, 1225 ; [Virgil,] Ciris. 465 ; 
Mela, ii. 47 ; Pliny, N. H. iv. 23. The name Scironian rocks was applied both 
in a general sense to the whole line of cliffs (Pliny, N. H. iv. 23), and in .a 
restricted sense to the particular cliff from which Sciron was supposed to have 
kicked his victims into the sea (see below, i. 44. 8). 

44. 6. war minister of Megara. The e.xistence of a board of 
officials called War Ministers {Polemarchoi) at Megara in historical 
times is attested by inscriptions {C. I. G. G. S. Nos. 27, 28 ; Collitz, 
G. D. I. 3. Nos. 3020, 3021). The board seems to have consisted of 
five members. 

44. 7 . the Molurian rock Ino Melicertes. A scholiast 

on Pindar {Ist/im. Introd. p. 515 , ed Boeckh) and Tzetzes {Sdwl. on 
Lycophron, 229) agree in saying that Ino fled with the infant Melicertes 
over Mount Gerania and flung herself and him into the sea from the 
Molurian rock. Zenobius says (iv. 38) that “ Ino cast herself with 
Melicertes into the sea at the Molurian rock” (rrpos rcy MoAoupioi). 
Lucian says, less e.xactly, that Ino and Melicertes fell from the Scironian 
rocks {Dialogi Marini, viii. i). The Molurian rock is mentioned 
along with the Scironian sea in an epigram of Simonides, as emended 
by Hemsterhuys (Anthol. Palat. vii. 496 ; Poetae Lyrici Graeci, ed. 
Bergk,® 3. p. 1158); but the manuscript reading ‘Methurian’ may be 
right, for according to Pliny (zV. H. iv. 57) there were four islands 
called the Methurian islands in the gulf of Megara. 

Melicertes is supposed by some to be identical with the Phoenician 
Melcart (Movers, 1. p. 434; J. de Witte, ‘ Melicerte,' 

Gazette Archcologiqtie, 5 (1879), pp. 2 17-221 ; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. 
Alterthums, 2. p. 146). It is said that infants were sacrificed to 
Melicertes in Tenedos (Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229). 

44. 7 . lie perceived that the famine which had visited the 
Orchomenians etc. The story' to which Pausanias refers is told thus 
by Zenobius (iv. 38) : “ Athamas had first married Nephele and had by 
her two children, Helle and Phrixus. When Nephele died he married 
a second wife, Ino, who plotted against Nephele’s children and per- 
suaded the women of the country to roast the seed-com. Thus the 
earth, being sown with roasted seed, did not yield its yearly crops. So 
Athamas sent to Delphi and inquired the cause of the dearth. But 
Ino bribed the messengers to say on their return that the god had 
announced that, if they would be rid of the dearth, Helle and Phrixus 
must be sacrificed. So .Athamas hearkened to them and brought Helle 
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and Phrixus to the altar. But the gods in pity carried them away 
through the air on the ram with the golden fleece ; and .-Ithamas they 
smote with madness and so brought retribution on Ino.” The same 
story is told with some variations of detail by Hyginus {Fab. 2). 

44. 8. the Isthmian games were held in his honour. Cp. ii. i. 3. 
According to a scholiast on Pindar {Isthm. Introd. p. 514, ed. Boeckh), 
when the corpse of Melicertes was washed ashore on the Isthmus a 
famine came upon the city of Corinth, and an oracle declared that the 
evil would not cease till the people paid the due obsequies to Melicertes 
and honoured him with funeral games. The Corinthians complied with 
the injunction for a short time ; but as soon as they omitted to celebrate 
the games, the famine broke out afresh, and the oracle informed them 
that the honours paid to the hero Melicertes must be eternal. Cp. 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter ; Apollodorus, 
iii. 4. 3 ; Zenobius, iv. 38 ; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron., 107, 229 ; 
Schol. on Euripides, Medea, 1284; Hyginus, Fab. 1. 

It is noteworthy that all the most famous Greek games, the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian, are said by some ancient writers to 
have been originally funeral games. The Isthmian games were held in 
honour of the dead Melicertes ; the Nemean in honour of Opheltes (see 
note on ii. 15. 2); the Olympian in honour of Pelops, according to 
Clement of Alexandria (/.r.) ; and the Pythian in honour of the slain Python 
(Clement of Alexandria, l.c. ; Hyginus, Fab. 140). The tradition will 
not seem improbable when we remember that in the Homeric age games 
were held on a great scale in honour of a departed warrior (Homer, 11. 
xxiii.), and that even in historical times the Greeks commemorated 
many of their illustrious dead by the periodical celebration of games. 
Among the men thus honoured were Miltiades at the Thracian Cher- 
sonese (Herodotus, vi. 38), Leonidas and Pausanias at Sparta (Pau- 
sanias, iii. 14. i), Ilrasidas at Amphipolis (Thucydides, v. 1 1), Timoleon 
at Syracuse (Plutarch, Timoleon, 39), and Mausolus at Halicarnassus 
(Aulus Gellius, x 18. 5 sg.) Games were periodically celebrated at 
Plataea in honour of the men who had fallen in the Persian war (Paus. 
ix. 2. 5), and at the Academy in honour of the men who had perished 
in the service of Athens (note on i. 30. i, p. 390). 

Other peoples have practised similar customs. At Rome funeral 
games were held and gladiators fought in honour of distinguished men 
(Livy, Epit. xvi. ; id., xxiii. 30. 15 ; id., xx.xi. 50. 4 ; id., x.xxix. 46. 2 ; 
Polybius, xxxii. 14. 5 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 67). In Circassia 
the anniversary of the death of a distinguished warrior or chief is 
celebrated for years with horse-races, foot-races, and various kinds of 
martial and athletic e.xercises, prizes being given to the successful 
competitors (J. Potocki, I’oyage dans les Steps (t Astrakhan et du Cau- 
case, Paris, 1829, i. p. 275 ry. ; Edmund Spencer, Travels in Circassia, 
Krini Tartary, etc., London, 1836, 2. p. 399)- Among the Chewsurs, 
another people of the Caucasus, horse-races are held at the funeral of 
a rich man, and prizes of cattle and sheep are given to the winners : 
poorer people content themselves with a competition in shooting and 
with more modest prizes (G. Radde, Die Che’uesurcn und ihr Land, 
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Cassel, 1878, p. 95). Among the Kirghiz the anniversary of the death 
of a rich man is celebrated with a great feast and with horse-races, 
shooting matches, and wrestling-matches. It is said that thousands of 
sheep and hundreds of horses, besides slaves, coats of mail and a great 
many other objects, are sometimes distributed as prizes among the 
winners (A. de Levchine, Descri;ption des hommes et des stepfes des 
Kirgkiz-Kazaks oti Khirgiz-Kaisaks, Paris, 1840, p. 367 sq. ; H. \ am- 
bery. Has Tiirkenvolk, Leipzig, 1885, p. 255). In Lao, a district of 
Siam, when a chief dies, “men are hired to engage in pugilistic 
encounters, being paid, victors and vanquished alike, from four to twenty 
rupees apiece for the honour and privilege of getting a black eye or 
losing their front teeth in memoriam ” (C. Bock, Temples and Elephants, 
London, 1884, p. 262). Among some of the North American Indians 
contests in running, shooting, etc., formed part of the funeral celebration 
■(Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, 6. p. lii). 

44. 8. A tortoise swam at the foot of the cliffs to pounce on 
the people who were thrown in. Hence Sciron was said to feed the 
tortoise (Schol. on Euripides, Hippolytus, 979). Cp. Apollodorus, 
Epitoma Vaticana, ed. R. Wagner, p. 54 ; Mythographi Graeci, ed. R. 
Wagner, i. p. 173; [Virgil,] Ciris, 466 sq. Diodorus, in his dull 
rationalistic manner, says that the tortoise was merely the name of 
the cliff from which Sciron kicked people into the sea (iv. 59). The 
death of Sciron is depicted on painted vases (see note on ii. 1.4); 
some of them the tortoise is represented waiting below for its prey (Th. 
Panofka, Her Tod des Skiron tend des Patrocliis, pi. i. ; Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 2 (r88i), pi. x.) The death of Sciron is the subject 
of one of the sculptured metopes of the so-called Theseum at Athens ; 
but here the animal which is represented looking up e.xpectantly at Sciron 
as he is being toppled over the rock by Theseus is a crab, not a tortoise 
(Panofka, op. cit. p. i ; A. S. Murray, History of Greek Sculpture^- l. 
p. 278). 

44. 9. a temple of Zeus, who is here called Hurler. The site ot 
this sanctuary was recognised by H. G. Lolling in 1887, and was ex- 
cavated for the Greek .•\rchaeological Society by Mr. Philios in 1889. 
The place, now called Sta Marmara, is about an hour and a half to 
the south-west of Megara, on an eminence above the road to Corinth. 
Though situated only at the roots of the mountains, it is about 850 feet 
above the sea and commands an uninterrupted view over the whole 
Saronic Gulf. The foundations of the temple were brought to light. 
It was a tiny building about 20 feet long and 14 feet wide ; and con- 
sisted of a single chamber or cella with a portico facing south-east. 
Three courses of the foundations, of common stone, are preserved, and 
some fragments of triglyphs were found. About 1 5 yards south-east 
of the temple, but not opposite nor parallel to it, are the remains of a 
rectangular structure, probably an altar. Immediately to the west of 
the little temple are the foundations of a number of halls or chambers 
built round a courtyard. In three of these chambers there are remains 
of stone couches extending round the walls ; from which it would seem 
that the chambers were banqueting-rooms. Two of these three chambers 
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are on the north of the courtyard ; the third, larger than the other two, 
is on the south. In a fourth chamber, on the western side of the court- 
yard, there is a shallow circular depression paved with burnt bricks, 
from which a short channel, also paved with bricks, leads to a smaller 
circular depression about 4 inches deep. There was probably an 
altar here. A fifth chamber, considerably larger than any of the pre- 
ceding chambers, is situated at the north-east comer of the court. It 
is about 44 feet long from north to south, by about 28 feet wide from 
east to west. Its eastern and western walls, built of blocks of common 
stone laid lengthways, are preserved to a greater height than any of the 
other walls of the sanctuary. On three sides of this large chamber 
there are vestiges which seem to show that stone seats extended round 
the walls. Besides these five chambers there are six small rooms on 
the east and south-east sides of the courtyard ; the remains of their 
walls, built of small stones bonded with clay, prove that these small 
rooms belong to a later period than the other chambers. .Amongst the 
very few fragments of sculpture discovered on the site is a limestone 
relief representing a griffin. Some pieces of clay figures of animals 
(lions and a pig) were found. Many fragments of painted vases were 
also brought to light, including black-figured and red-figured sherds and 
a good many fine specimens of the so-called Corinthian ware, adorned 
with figures of animals (mostly lions), birds. Sirens, and sphinxes, and 
occasionally men. Three of the potsherds discovered bear fragmentary 
inscriptions (C. /. G. G. S. Nos. 3493, 3494> 3497)- one of which 
seems to have contained a dedication to Zeus the Hurler (C. I. G. G. S. 
No. 3493, <f)eo-, which may be restored [Aios ’A](^e(7[(0t’] or [Ati 
’A]^«cr[i(j)). This confirms the identification of the site as that of 
the temple mentioned by Pausanias. With regard to the chambers 
round the courtyard, Mr. Philios believes that they were erected 
for the use of the attendants on the shrine, like the cloisters and 
chambers at the sanctuary of Cranaean Athena near Elataea (Pans. x. 
34. 7 with the notes). H. G. Lolling, on the other hand, preferred to 
suppose that these chambers were originally a private dwelling-house, to 
which a sanctuary was afterwards attached. Similarly the house of 
Pulytion was converted into a sanctu.ary of Dionysus (Paus. i. 2. 5) ; 
the house and garden of Demo were consecrated to .Lesculapius (C. /. A. 
ii. No. 1654 ; Dittenberger, Syllogc I/iscr. Graec. No. 368) ; and a 
certain Dionysus built and dedicated to Dionysus a temple in his house 
at Piraeus {Mittheil. d. arch. Inst, in Athen, 9 (1884), pp. 279-298 ; 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen ini Altcrthuni, 2. p. 163 sq. ; C.I.A. 
ii. No. 1336). 

See Lolling, in '^jcpTjfiepis apxm-dKiryiicri, 1SS7, p. 213 sqq. ; UpaKTLKa rijs 
*A.pXo.Lo\oyLKTj^'ETaLpias, 1889, p. 26; il/itt/ieit. ct. arch. Inst, in Athen, 14 (1SS9). 
p. 327; Philios, in o.pxa'.dhcrjud], iSgo, p. 35 63 sq. ; Lolling, zi. 

P- 55 VI- As to the epithet ‘ Hurler,’ cp. Critical Note on the passage. 

44. 9. the tomb of Eurystheus etc. Apollodoms says (ii. 8. i) 
that after his defeat in Attica Eurystheus fled in his chariot, but that in 
driving past the Scironian rocks he was overtaken and slain by Hyllus 
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(not lolaus), who cut off his head and brought it back to Alcmena. 
Euripides in his play The Herticlids (v. 859 sgg.) says that lolaus came 
up with Eurystheus at the Scironian rocks, took him prisoner, and 
brought him back to Alcmena, w’ho caused him to be put to death. 
According to another tradition the body of Eurystheus was buried in 
the Attic township of Gargettus and his head at Tricorythus near 
Marathon (Strabo, viii. p. 377; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. T apyr)Tro<s ; 
cp. note on i. 32. 3, p, 432). 

44. 10 . Descending firom this road we come to a sanctuary of 
Latoan Apollo etc. After passing the long line of the Scironian cliffs 
the road descends into a little plain beside the sea, svhere is the hamlet 
of Kineta. The sanctuary of Latoan Apollo was probably in this 
neighbourhood. At present the little plain is almost deserted, though 
the olive-trees which grow in it prove that the soil is capable of cultiva- 
tion. But a neighbouring swamp breeds fever, the ravages of which may 
be traced on the pale, sickly inhabitants of the wretched hamlet. The 
road runs through thick underwood and up and down small eminences, 
which shut out the view. The nature of the ground lends itself to the 
depredations of robbers, who used to skulk in the dense scrub and 
pounce out on passing travellers. The landscape here wore a very 
pleasing aspect when W. G. Clark saw it on an April day. “All the 
hill-side was starred thick with the white and lilac flowers of the sage- 
leaved cistus and hoary with grey thyme ; and further off, where the eye 
could no longer distinguish the separate flowers, it presented a strange 
glossy surface, like a lawn covered with a veil of silver tissue. Above 
the silvery slope a wood of light-green, round-topped pines shone yellow- 
ing in the sunlight, mixed with plots of flowering gorse. The air was 
filled with the fragrance of the thyme, as our horses trampled and 
cropped it.” 

See Fiedler, Reise, i. p. 224 ; Vischer, Erinnerungen und Eindriicke, 
p. 228 ; W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 44 sg. ; Bursian, Geogr. l. p. 384. 

44. 10. Hyllus engaged in single combat with 

Echemus. See i. 41. 2 note. 



APPENDIX 

THE PRE-PERSIAN TEMPLE OX THE ACROPOLIS i 

Ix i8S6 the excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society on 
the Acropolis at Athens laid bare the foundations of a large ancient temple 
immediately to the south of the Erechtheum. It was at once recognised that 
this temple must have been the one burnt by the Persians when they sacked 
Athens in 480 e.c. This conclusion has been generally accepted and there is no 
ground for questioning it. But Dr. Dorpfeld, who superintended the excavations 
and to whom we are indebted for a detailed plan and description of the existing 
remains, has propounded a theory that the temple was rebuilt by the Athenians 
shortly after the Persian war, and that it continued to exist as late certainly as the 
second century of our era and probably much later. If Dr. Dorpfeld had based 
this theory on the nature of the existing architectural remains, his judgment 
might well have been regarded as final, since no man living is better qualified 
than he to pronounce an opinion on all questions relating to Greek architecture. 
Certainly I for one would not have presumed to differ from him. But although 
Dr. Dorpfeld believes that the temple M'as twice burnt and twice rebuilt by the 
Athenians, he does not maintain that a single stone of the existing remains is of 
later date than the Persian sack. His theory of the restoration of the temple 
rests almost wholly on considerations of historical probability and on literary and 
epigraphical evidence. It is therefore one which every scholar is free to examine 
and estimate for himself. I have lately had occasion to do so ; and an attentive 
and, I trust, unprejudiced consideration of Dr. Dorpfeld's evidence has led me to 
the conclusion that his theory is open to grave, if not insuperable, objections. 
These objections I propose to state in the present paper. 

It will conduce to clearness if I begin by setting forth briefly, first, the nature 
of the existing remains, and, second, the principal arguments on which Dr. 
Dorpfeld bases his theory. 2 

The standing remains of the temple are situated immediately to the south and 


^ Reprinted, with a few slight changes, from The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 
(1892-93), pp. 153-187. 

The remains of the temple are described, with a ground plan, by Dr. Dorpfeld 
in the Athenian Mitthcilungcn of the German Archaeological Institute, vol. xi. (1886) 
PP* 337'35r- His theory of the history of the temple is slated and defended by him 
ib. xii. (1887) pp. 25-61, igo-2ii, and xv. (1890) pp. 420-439. Objections are 
urged by Mr. Eugen Petersen, ib. xii. pp. 62-72, by Mr. K. Wernicke, ib. xii. pp. 
184-189, and by Mr. H. N. Fowler in The American Journal of Archaeology, viii. 
(1893) pp. 1-17. Dr. Dorpfeld's views as to the history of the temple are accepted 
partially by Dr. Lolling in ’A^7?i'a. li. (1890) pp. 627-662, and wholly by \Iiss 
Harrison in her Mythology a?id Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 414 s<^q , 496 577., 
though she differs from Dr. Dorpfeld as to the passage in \\hich she believes Pau- 
sanias to have described the temple. 
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south-west of the Erechtheum. Though they consist merely of foundations and 
of a single stone of the top course of the stylobate, they suffice to show that the 
temple was of the common peripteral pattern ; i.e. that it was a quadrangular 
and oblong building, surrounded by a colonnade, with its two narrow ends facing 
approximately east and west. The length of the temple, exclusive of the colon- 
nade, was about 33.5 metres or a little over 100 Attic feet.' The interior was 
divided into two somewhat unequal halves, an eastern and a western, separated 
from each other by a partition wall and entered by separate doors at the east and 
west ends. The eastern half of the temple consisted of a shallow portico at the 
east end and a large inner chamber, the cella or shrine proper, approached through 
the portico. The western and somewhat larger half of the temple comprised a 
portico at the west end, a large inner chamber approached through the portico, 
and two smaller chambers lying north and south of each other and situated 
between the large western chamber and the large eastern chamber or cella. 
These two smaller chambers probably opened by two separate doors into the 
large western chamber, not into the cella. 

The foundations of the temple proper are built of the hard bluish limestone 
of the Acropolis ; the foundations of the colonnade are built of a reddish grey 
limestone brought from Piraeus. As the materials of the two sets of foundations 
differ, so do their styles of masonry. The foundations of the colonnade are 
decidedly better built than those of the temple proper, the superiority being 
evinced both in the greater regularity of the courses and in the more accurate 
jointing of the indiridual blocks. These differences in material and workmanship 
between the foundations of the colonnade and those of the temple proper might 
be explained. Dr. Dorpfeld tells us, on the supposition that the builders desired 
to construct the outer foundation-walls in a better and more massive style ; but 
he thinks it more probable that the temple was originally built without a colon- 
nade, and that the colonnade was a later embellishment of it. From a compari- 
son of the foundations of the colonnade with those of buildings which are known 
to belong to the age of Pisistratus, Dr. Dorpfeld infers that the colonnade was 
added to the temple in the sixth century B.C., and was probably a work of Pisi- 
stratus. These conclusions may be accepted on Dr. Dorpfeld’s authority. 

Built into the north fortification-wall of the Acropolis, not far from the temple, 
are many architectural fragments, including drums of columns, Doric capitals, 
triglyphs, and pieces of architraves, all of common stone, together with some 
marble metopes. These architectural fragments Dr. Dorpfeld, rvith his usual 
acumen and tact, has proved to belong to the colonnade of the temple. The 
technical grounds on which his proof rests need not detain us ; his conclusion may 
be accepted. The portion of the Acropolis wall into which these fragments are 
built is believed by archaeologists, including Dr. Dorpfeld, to have been con- 
structed by Cimon not long after the Persian war.- 

So much for the remains of this ancient temple, which I shall call the Pre- 
Persian temple in order to distinguish it from the two great temples still standing 
on the Acropolis, namely the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. 

The history of the Pre-Persian temple, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, was as 
follows. The temple existed in Homeric times. In proof of this Dr. Dorpfeld 
cites two passages of Homer. In one of them ^ Homer says that Athena came to 

* Mittheilungen, xv. (1890) p, 172. 

It may here be mentioned that Prof. Studniczka, from a comparison of frag- 
ments of archaic sculpture found on the .Acropolis, has made it probable that one of 
the gables of the temple was adorned with sculptures representing the battle of the 
gods and giants, and that in this scene the central figure was Athena. See P. 
Gardner, Aetu Chapters in Greek History, pp. 244-246. 

^ Xkcto 5’ es ^lapadwva Kai ei'pvdyviao XOrjVqv 
dove 5’ ’'EpexBrjos ttvklvov Sopov. 

Od. vii. 80 sq. 
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Athens “ and went into the strong house of Erechtheus.” In the other passage it 
is said ^ that Athena “ settled him (Erechtheus) at Athens in her own rich temple, 
and there, as the years go round, the Athenian youths propitiate him with bulls 
and lambs. ” According to Dr. Dorpfeld these passages are to be interpreted as 
follows. ‘ The strong house of Erechtheus ’ was the great palace of the old kings 
of Athens on the Acropolis ; it contained within it a temple of Athena (the Pre- 
Persian temple), and at a later time a small temple of Erechtheus was built close 
beside, but separate from, the temple of Athena. 

In the sixth century B.C. the colonnade was added to the temple of Athena by 
Pisistratus. In 480 B.C. the temple was burnt by the Persians,- but was soon 
afterwards restored by the Athenians. This supposed restoration of the temple is 
the crucial point in Dr. Ddrpfeld’s theory, and the evidence he adduces to prove 
it must be carefully scanned. No ancient writer mentions the restoration, and 
not a stone of the existing remains is later than the Persian sack. Dr. Dorpfeld 
himself does not maintain that the Athenians restored the colonnade of the 
temple. The evidence against its restoration is indeed conclusive. For m the 
first place many architectural fragments of the colonnade are built, as we saw, 
into Cimon’s wall, where they still remain. This proves that in Cinion’s time, 
soon after the Persian war, the original colonnade was no longer standing. In 
the second place, the caryatid porch of the Erechtheum, built towards the end of 
the fifth century B.C., stands on what was part of the stylobate of the colonnade. 
But though Dr. Dorpfeld does not maintain that the Athenians rebuilt the colon- 
nade, he does maintain that they restored the temple itself. 

His first argument for its restoration is drawn from a consideration of historical 
probability. The temple was destroyed in 480 B.C., and the Parthenon, the 
magnificent new temple which w'as ultimately to replace it, was not ready till 
about 438 B.c.^ Is it likely, asks Dr. Dorpfeld, that during this long interval of 
forty years or more the Athenians would have been without a temple of Athena 
and without a treasury? For it is an essential part of his theory that the three 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple were used as a treasury. 5 Ve know 
that in 454 b.C. the moneys levied as tribute from the allies were transferred 
from Delos to Athens, where the large sums annually accruing from this source 
were thenceforward kept. That they must have been preserved in some 
strong place is obvious. Now we know that the Parthenon, on its completion, 
was used as a storehouse for sacred treasures. It is probable, therefore. Dr. 
Dorpfeld holds, that its predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was similarly used, 
and that in particular the tribute of the allies was lodged in it from 454 E-d- 
onward. 

This is Dr. Dbrpfeld’s argument from probability. But apart from considera- 
tions of probability, Dr. Dorpfeld thinks we have positive evidence that the Pre- 
Persian temple existed and was used as a treasury long after the Parthenon was 
finished. The positive exudence on which he chiefly relies is the mention of the 


^ xd5 5’ iv eTcev {sell, eyi e*' iriovi vj)i^ 

^v6a Sc fJLLif TavpaLCC xai dpvetoh iXdopTai 
KovpoL ^ Adyivaitjiv TrepLT^XKopfvtav dviavrSiv. 

II. li. 549 m- 


^ Herodotus, viii. 53. , , 

^ In 438/7 B.C. the Parthenon was so far ready that the gold and ivory st.atue of 
the goddess was set up in it ( Philochorus, quoted by the scholiast on .Anstoptianes, 
Peace, 605). The roof must therefore have been on the temple in that year But the 
decorative details seem not to have been finished for some years a terwar s, or we 
learn from an inscription that m 433/2 b.c. the superintendents o ^ ® 
still in office. See Mr. P. Foucart in Bulletin de Corr. Helllnique. xin (18S9) p. 74 

eqq. The temple, as we now know from inscriptions, was begun in 447 B.c. ee r 

U. Kohler in Mitthetlungen, iv. (1879) p- 35 • Fhucart, w. 
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opisthodomos in official inscriptions.^ I will call this for brevity the ofisthodomos 
argument. It is as follows : — 

In official inscriptions dealing with the sacred treasures and beginning in 
435/4 B.c.,^ the time when the Parthenon was practically finished, mention is 
made of four separate places in which the treasures were lodged. These are the 
pronaos {irpovriLos or irpovctiK), the neos Jukatompedos {v€<hs eKaTo/nreSos), the 
Parthenon, and the opisthodomosp Now the Parthenon or great temple of 
Athena, in which a vast quantity of the sacred treasures was kept, consisted of 
four compartments, namely (to take them in order from east to west) the eastern 
portico, the eastern chamber or cella, the western chamber, and the western 
portico. All are agreed that the pronaos mentioned in the inscriptions is the 
eastern portico of the Parthenon ; it is practically certain that, as Dr. Dorpfeld 
holds, the neos hekatompedos was the eastern chamber or cella of the Parthenon ; 
and Dr. Dorpfeld has shown good grounds for believing that the parthenon (in 
the restricted sense in which the name occurs in the inscriptions) was the western 
chamber of the Parthenon temple.^ Thus of the four places mentioned in the 
inscriptions three are identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the four com- 
partments of the Parthenon. The fourth place (the opisthodotnos') is identified by 
him, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon, but with the three 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. His grounds for so identifying it 
are these. The scholiasts and lexicographers tell us that the opisthodomos was 
a compartment (oIkos) or treasury at the back of the temple of Athena.^ Hence, 
as the back of a Greek temple was the west end, the opisthodomos must have 
been a compartment at the west end of a temple of Athena. Now the western 
chamber of the Parthenon was called the parthenon in the restricted sense. It 
cannot therefore have been the opisthodomos. Nor can the opisthodomos have 
been in the Erechtheum, since no one maintains that the Erechtheum had an 
opisthodomos. It remains, therefore, in Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion, that the opis- 
thodomos of the inscriptions must have been the three western chambers of the 
restored Pre-Persian temple. This conclusion, he thinks, is greatly strength- 
ened by an inscription ® which records an ordinance that the moneys of Athena 


^ That his chief reliance is on the opisthodomos argument is twice stated by Dr. 
Dorpfeld [Mittheilungen. xii. pp. 33, 209). 

2 C. I. A. i. No. 32. 

® C. I. A. i. Nos. 32, ir7-i75, 273; C. I. A. ii. Nos. 642, 645, 652, 655, 667, 
670, 675, 678, 7or, 704, 708, 719, 720, 72r, 727, 75r, 758 ; C. /. A. iv. No. 225 c 
(P- 169)- 

^ The mam grounds on which the neos hekatompedos is identified with the cella 
of the Parthenon are that (i) the cella of the Parthenon is just roo Attic feet long, 
so that it answers e.xactly to the name hekatompedos ; and ( 2) the inscriptions show 
that the gold and ivory statue of Athena Parthenos stood in the neos hekatompedos. 
On the names of the vanous compartments of the Parthenon see U. Kohler in Mit- 
theilungen, v. (1880) p. Sg sqq. ; W. Dorpfeld in Mittheilungen, vi. (r88t) p. 296 
sqq. ; id. , Mittheilungen, ,xv. (1890) pp. ryr sq. , 426 sqq. Dr. Lolling attempted 
to (show that neos hekatompedos always meant the Pre-Persian temple (’ASitva, ii. P- 
627 sqq.), but he was refuted by Dr. Dorpfeld {A/ittheilungen, xv. p. 427 sqq.) 

“ 6 OIKOS 6 inffBev roO vcii rys ’Adrpras Harpocration, s. v. iwiaBiSofios \ cp. 
Schoi. on ^Demosthenes, xiii. r4. p r7o, 6. Tafiteiov tt)s irdKews iv dKposrhhei 
iieusBev too rijs 'ABvvas veto Photius, Lexicon, s.v. oinaBiSopiOS ; cp. Etymol. Magn. 
p. 627, s.v. InrurBBSopios. Mepos ri rrjs dxpotroXews tuiv ’ABrjvaioiv IvBa fjv rb 
rafiielov BiriaBev roO rijs ’ABijvas raov Suidas, s.v. binaBbSopos ', cp. Schoi. on Lucian, 
Fugihvi, 7 ; Schoi. on Aristophanes, Plutus, rr93. 'Oirlaoi rov veil rfis Ka\ovpdvT]S 
iroXidSos 'ABsivds SitrXoCs toTxos lx<ov Bupav, Strov ^v BrjaavpocfivXiKiov Schoi. on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1x93, birtaBev rod dbvrov Schoi. on Lucian, Timon, 53. 
T6 xardtru/ t^s dKpoicfsKeois Pollux, ix. 5. 40. OIktumti iiAaoi rijs dKpoTdXeots 
bchol. on Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743, i. 

® C. I. A. i. No. 32 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Grace. No. r4. 
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shall be kept iv rip £?ri 5 e|ia tou ottlctSoSoiiov, and the moneys of the rest of the 
gods et> Tip ex’ d/ntrrepd. These phrases Dr. Dorpfeld interprets to mean “ in the 
right-hand chamber of the opisthodomos" and “'in the left-hand chamber of the 
optsihodomos,” and he applies them to the two smaller chambers in the western 
half of the Pre-Persian temple. Thus on the strength of inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries which make mention of the opisthodomos Dr. Dorpfeld con- 
cludes that the Pre-Persian temple continued to be used as a treasury till towards 
the end of the fourth century B.C. at least.i Such is Dr. Dorpfeld’s opisthodomos 
argument. 

But after its supposed restoration soon after 480 B.C. the Pre- Persian temple 
was, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, a second time burnt and a second time restored. 
His evidence for this second conflagration is primarily a statement of Xenophon - 
that in 406 B.C. “ the ancient temple of Athena at Athens was burnt.” Fomrerly 
it was supposed that this ‘ancient temple of Athena’ was the Erechtheum. But 
we know from an inscription^ that in 409 B.C., only three years before the fire 
mentioned by Xenophon, the new Erechtheum was still unfinished. It could 
not therefore. Dr. Dorpfeld argues, have been called ‘ the ancient temple of 
Athena’ in 406 B.c. Nor could ‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ be the splendid 
new Parthenon, which had been completed only about thirty years before. There- 
fore ‘the ancient temple of ,\thena’ which was burnt in 406 B.c. could be no 
other than the restored Pre-Persian temple. This is confirmed, in Dr. Dorpfeld's 
opinion, by a mention in Demosthenes ■* of a fire in the opisthodomos, on account 
of which the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers 
of the other gods) were imprisoned and brought to trial. This fire in the 
opisthodomos was identical, Dr. Dorpfeld considers, with the burning of ‘ the 
ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 B.c. Hence we have another proof that ‘the 
ancient temple of Athena ’ was not the Erechtheum but the Pre-Persian temple, 
since the opisthodomos was not in the Erechtheum but in the Pre-Persian temple. 
Thus the Pre-Persian temple was burnt for the second time in 406 B.c. But it 
must have been restored soon afterwards and again employed as a treasury ; for 
in inscriptions of the fourth century B.c. we find repeated mentions of the ‘old 
temple ’ and the opisthodomos as treasuries.* These references are, Dr. Dorpfeld 

^ The last inscription which mentions the opisthodomos {C. /. A. 11. No. 721) is con- 
sidered by the editor, Prof. U. Kohler, to be not older than Ol. 115. 2 (319/8 B.c.) 

^ ry 5 ’ iTTLhvTL ip ij Te odKhvy} rleXtxcv euxepas koX 6 xaXaios r^s ’A^ijvas 
veuis iv ’AdijvaLS ivoirprioQT], Iltrva ixko ipopevooTos, &pxovTO% KaXAlov 'A0rj~ 
oypnv, Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 6. t. Some editors and cntics (including K. O. 
Muller, ‘ Minervae Poliadis sacra et aedes,’ K unstarchaologische Wcrke, 1. p. 108 
sq. ) have suspected this passage of being an interpolation. But the mention of the 
eclipse of the moon proves that the writer of the passage, if not Xenophon himself, 
was at least a contemporary and a well-informed person. For a total eclipse of the 
moon took place on April isth, 406 B.c., at 8.30 p.m. (Greenwich time ?), according 
to Id Art de verifier les dates (Paris, 1820). Cp Th. v. Oppolzer, Canon der 
Finstemisse [Denkschriften d. k. Akad. d. Wissen. Mathem. Naturwissen. Cl. Bd. 
lii. Wien, 1887), p. 337, Oppolzer puts the eclipse on .April 26th. I presume the 
apparent discrepancy is due to the difference of reckoning between the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars. If the eclipse took place at 8.30 p m. Greenwich time, it 
would be visible at -Athens about ro p.m Athenian time. For the references to 
Oppolzer and V Art de oirijier les dates I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. G. H. 
Danvin. 

* C. /. A. i. No. 322 ; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I. 

No. XXXV. 

■* 01 rafdat Siv b OTrtaBbdojaos eveirpriod'q, nal oi two ttjs 6eo0 nal ol rCiv 6.\\wv 
BeQiv, Demosthenes. .x.xiv. 136, p. 743. 

* In this connexion the ‘old temple’ (dpxuAs vehs) is mentioned in C. /. A. ii. 
Nos. 74, 672, 733, 758, and the opisthodomos in C. /. A, 11. Nos 652, 720, 721, 
cp. 685. 
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holds, to the Pre-Persian temple and its western chambers. Further, an inscrip- 
tion of the fourth century B.c.,t which appears to mention a sacrifice offered 
‘in the old temple,’ is adduced by Dr. Dorpfeld as evidence that the Pre-Persian 
temple continued in that century to be used as a place of worship as well as a 
treasury. This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, drawn 
from the mention of the ‘ ancient ’ or ‘ old temple ' by Xenophon and in inscrip- 
tions, I shall call for brevity the ‘ old temple ’ argument. 

Thus, relying mainly on the mention of the opisihodomos and ‘ old temple ’ in 
inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries. Dr. Dorpfeld would prolong the 
existence of the Pre- Persian temple down to the end of the fourth century B.c. 
But if the temple survived so long, the presumption is that it survived much 
longer. For if the Athenians allowed it to stand after the completion of the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheum, there is no obvious reason why they should ever 
have removed it ; and certainly no notice of its removal has come down to us. 
If, therefore, as Dr. Dorpfeld holds, it survived into Roman or even mediaeval 
times, we should e.xpect to find it mentioned by the later authors of antiquity. 
Now writers from Philochorus to Eustathius refer to a ' temple of Athena Polias,’ 
a ‘ temple of the Polias,’ an ‘ old temple of -Athena Polias ’ ; and an inscription 
of the second or first century B.c. mentions ‘ the old temple of Athena Polias.’® 
Many at least of these references, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, are to the Pre- 
Persian temple. The way in which that temple came to bear these various 
designations was this. It was originally the only temple of Athena Polias, that 
is of Athena in her character of Guardian of the City. But when the great 
temple which we call the Parthenon was built, that magnificent new edifice became 
at once the principal temple of Athena Polias, and the restored Pre-Persian 
temple, sinking to a subordinate position, was distinguished from it as ‘ the old 
temple of Athena Polias,’ ‘the old temple of the Polias,’ or ‘the old temple’ 
simply. In course of time, however, the goddess of the great temple came to be 
commonly known as Athena Parthenos (the Virgin Athena) ; and the name 
Parthenon, which originally and properly designated only a single chamber of 
the great temple, was in popular parlance extended to the whole of the great 
temple, of which it gradually became the regular appellation. Hence, when the 
name Parthenon had superseded the name ‘ temple of Athena Polias ’ as the 
ordinary title of the great temple, it was no longer needful to distinguish the 
Pre-Persian temple from the great temple by the epithet ‘ old ’ ; accordingly the 
adjective was often dropped, and the Pre-Persian temple was called simply the 
‘temple of Athena Polias’ or, still more briefly, the ‘temple of the Polias.’ 
This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, drawn from the 
mention of the ‘ old temple of Athena Polias ’ or simply ‘ the temple of Athena 
Polias (the Polias) in later authors, I shall call for brevity the Polias argument. 

Lastly, Dr. Dorpfeld believes that the Pre-Persian temple was actually seen 
and described by Pausanias in the second century a.d. His reasons for this 
belief will be given later on. 

Thus Dr. Dorpfeld’s main arguments for the restoration and continuance of 
the Pre-Persian temple are five in number, namely : — 

i. The argument from probability ; 

ii. The opisthodomos argument ; 

iii. The ‘ old temple ’ argument ; 

iv. The Polias argument ; 

V. The Pausanias argument. 


^ tr. I. A. 11. No. 163. The passage in question is mutilated, and has been 
variously restored on^ conjecture as tt)v ei' Ttji dp[^ai{^ veip {set/, dveriav) 

and TTjt' Tip Ap[etip Tayip ffvofievTjv], The former and more probable conjecture has 
been accepted by Dr. Dorpfeld. 

® C. /. A. ii. No. 464. 
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I will examine these arguments one by one. 

(i) The argument from probability. Dr. Dbrpfeld considers that the 
Athenians must have rebuilt the Pre-Persian temple soon after its destruction in 
480 B.C., since they would need it both as a place of worship and as a treasury 
till the Parthenon was ready ; and W'e now know that the existing Parthenon was 
not begun till 447 E.c. and was not ready to receive the new statue of the 
goddess until 438 B.c.^ But an examination of the substructions of the Parthe- 
non and of the architectural fragments still existing on the Acropolis has shown 
that soon after the Persian war the Athenians, probably under Cimon’s adminis- 
tration, had planned and actually begun to build a large new temple of Athena 
on the site of the present Parthenon, to the south of the Pre-Persian temple. 
That this new temple was intended to replace the one burnt by the Persians is 
obvious and is admitted by Dr. Dorpfeld himself.- It seems, therefore, very improb- 
able that the Athenians would have restored the old temple at the time when they 
were planning or had actually begun to build a new temple which was to replace 
it. This improbability is increased by an admission which Dr. Dorpfeld im- 
plicitly made in the third of his papers on the history of the Pre-Persian temple. 
In his first paper he had represented the destruction of the temples by the 
Persians as complete and total. “ Everything that could be broken was smashed, 
the columns were thrown down, everything combustible was fired, everything 
that was valuable was pillaged.” In particular the colonnade of the Pre-Persian 
temple shared this general destruction ; for we know that it was never rebuilt, 
and had it been standing after the sack the Athenians would certainly not (said 
Dr. Dbrpfeld) have pulled it down when they were restoring the temple.® But 
in his third paper Dr. Dorpfeld expresses a different view of the state in which 
the Persians left the temple. He thinks that they by no means destroyed the 
whole of it, but left the walls and the colonnade standing. This follows with 
certainty, he says, from the condition of the architectural pieces (architraves, 
triglyphs, and giisa) of the colonnade which are built into the north wall of the 
Acropolis. For the excellent preservation of these pieces shows clearly (he tells 
us) that they cannot have come from the ruins of a temple which had tumbled 
in, but must have been taken from the building while it was still standing and 
carefully built into the Acropolis wall.'* This is, of course, to admit, what Dr. 
Dbrpfeld had previously denied, that the Athenians found the colonnade of the 
temple standing after the sack and that they deliberately and carefully pulled it 
down. Yet Dr. Dbrpfeld holds that at the same time that they were pulling 
down the colonnade they were restoring the temple. Is this likely? And 
observe the place in which the pieces of the colonnade were found. They are 
built into a wall which Dr. Dbrpfeld himself believes to have been constructed 
by Cimon. Is it not a fair presumption, then, that the colonnade was pulled 
down by Cimon ? We have already seen that, on Dr. Dorpfeld’s own view, 
Cimon began building a stately new temple w'hich was to replace the old one. 
And it now appears at least highly probable that he pulled down the colonnade 
of the old temple. Is it not reasonable to suppose that his destructive activity 


* See above, p. 555, note 3. 

® This temple, the intended successor of the Pre-Persian temple and the pre- 
decessor of the Parthenon, is discussed by Dr. Dorpfeld in ^[ittheiluiigen, xvii, 
(tSga) pp. rsS-iSg. That it was meant to replace the Pre-Persian temple is ex- 
pressly said by him (p. 173). The exact time when this new temple was begun 
cannot, Dr. Dorpfeld tells us, be determined. But on architectur.al grounds he 
believes that ‘ ‘ the temple was built or at least begun in the time after the Persian 
wars " (p. tSy). He is of opinion that either Themistocles or Cimon could have built 
it, but on historical grounds he decides in favour of Cimon (p. 188 j. 

® Mittkeilungen, xii. pp. 30, 32. 

^ Ibid. XV. (rSgo) p. 424. 
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on one part of the Acropolis was directly connected with his constructive activity 
on another part ? that he pulled down not only the colonnade of the burnt temple 
but the temple itself, because he was building a new and grander temple to take 
its place ? On Dr. Dbrpfeld’s hypothesis, on the other hand, we must suppose 
that the Athenians were, either at one and the same time or in rapid succession, 
demolishing the colonnade of the old temple, restoring the temple itself, and 
building a new temple to supersede it. Nothing but the most cogent evidence 
should induce us to accept an hypothesis so improbable. 

Till the new temple was ready, the Athenians must certainly have had some 
strong place in which to store the public and sacred treasures. But that this 
place must necessarily have been, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the western chambers 
of the restored Pre-Persian temple, is far from obvious, even if we grant, what 
seems likely, that these chambers had served as a treasury before the destruction 
of the temple, t There were probably many strong places in Athens where the 
treasures could have been safely lodged till the new temple was ready to receive 
them. In point of fact, if Prof. A. KirchholTs restoration of an Attic inscription 
is correct,^ we have positive evidence that during the period in question some at 
least of the sacred moneys were kept, not in a temple at all, but in “ the enclosure 
to the south of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis.” This enclosure may 
very well have been a temporary building erected after the Persian war to house 
the treasures till the new temple was ready. But as the evidence of this depends 
on the conjectural restoration of an inscription, I refrain from laying weight on it. 

(ii) The opistholomos argument. The argument on which Dr. Dorpfeld 
chiefly relies to prove the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is the mention of 

* An inscription (C. /. A. iv. p. 137 sqq.), found on the Acropolis and dating 
from before the Persian war, mentions the Pre-Persian temple under the appropriate 
title of the Hekatompedon, and contains a provision that the chambers (oiV^/iaTo) in 
the temple shall be opened by the treasurers (ot ra/xiat). These chambers are almost 
certainly the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple ; and the provision 
that they shall be opened by the treasurers makes it at least highly probable that they 
contained treasures. .A passage in this inscription was formerly interpreted by Dr. 
Dorpfeld to mean ‘ treasure-chamber ' ; but the passage is mutilated and must almost 
certainly, as Professors A. Kirchhoff and W, Dittenberger have seen, be restored in 
a way which absolutely excludes all reference to a treasure-chamber. This would 
now, I believe, be admitted by Dr. Dorpfeld himself. See KirchholTs restoration of 
the passage in C. 7 . A. iv. p. 139, and Dittenberger’s in Hermes, x.xvi. (1891), p. 472 
sq. For the inscription itself see also AeArtov ctp^atoXo-yticdv, 1S90, p. 92 sqq. ; 
H. G. Lolling in Adrjvd. ii. {1890), p. 627 sqq. ; W. Dorpfeld in Mittkeihingen, xv. 
(1890), p. 420 sqq. That there were ‘treasurers of the sanctuary’ before the Persian 
war is attested by Herodotus (\iii. 51). The treasurers are also mentioned in an 
inscription not later than the middle of the si.xth century B. c. , which seems to contain 
a dedication by them of certain bronze objects to Athena (C. /. A. iv. No. 373 (238) 
p. 199 ; AeKTioy dpxa.toXoyiKSr, 1888, p. 55 ; ’Aflip/a, ii. p. 646). The analogy of 
the Parthenon is also in favour of the view that its predecessor the Pre- Persian temple 
had been used as a treasury. 

C. I. A. i. No. I, supplemented in C. I. A. iv. p. 3 sq. j Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Graec. No. 384. The passage in question is this ; [t]oD 57 iepov dpyvfd\^ov to 

^kv . . ] . ecr \jI\ev\ov rafuede (rBat 7repi^]6Xtv[i rip v6ro^]ev rod rijs 

AffTiraials dpxalov ve]u 7 /i irSAet. The inscription is considered by Prof. Kirchhoff 
to be clearly far older thai^ Ol. 81 (456 B.c. ) Prof. Dittenberger, w‘ho supplies the 
lacunas [iv irepi^ 6Xw[t rip voroSjcv in the same way, holds that the inscription is 
certainly not later than 460 B. c. Dr. Dorpfeld conjecturally supplied one of the 
lacunas thus [? owi/rO^er tov Tijs Adijraia s dpxatou vejtli d/o. woXeL, and adduced the 
inscription as evidence that ‘ the old temple ’ was used as a treasury at the time when 
the inscnption was cut \,dhttheilu?igen., xii. p. 39). But however we may supply the 
lacuna in question, the mention of the jrcpi; 3 oXos seems to prove decisively that the 
money was not kept in the temple. 
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the opisthodomos in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. According 
to him, the opisthodomos was the three western chambers of the restored Pre- 
Persian temple, which had been in use as a treasury from soon after 480 B.C., 
and which in particular from 454 B.c. onward had accommodated the tribute of 
the allies. Now if this was so, is it not remarkable that the first mention of the 
opisthodomos should occur in two decrees of 435 B.c.,^ just at the time when the 
Parthenon is known to have been practically completed ? One of these decrees 
provides, amongst other things, that “ treasurers of the other gods ” shall be 
elected by lot ; that they shall store the moneys of the gods in the opisthodomos 
on the Acropolis ; and that, in conjunction with the treasurers of Athena, they 
shall open and shut the doors of the opisthodomos and put the seals on them. 
The other decree ordains that the moneys of Athena shall be kept on the right 
side, and the moneys of the other gods on the left side, of the opisthodomos. It 
seems clear that these decrees of 435 B.c. lay down regulations for the storing 
of treasures in the opisthodomos as if that place were now for the first time to be 
used as a treasury. This is perfectly intelligible if the opisthodomos was part of 
the Parthenon which was, as we have seen, receiving its last touches about this 
very time. But it is hardly intelligible on Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis that the 
opisthodomos was the three western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple 
which, according to him, had been already used as a treasury for forty years or 
more at the time when these decrees were passed. Surely it is no mere coin- 
cidence that the official lists of the treasures stored in three out of the four 
compartments of the Parthenon begin in the very year after these decrees regulat- 
ing the use of the opisthodomos as a treasury were passed, namely in 434/3 B.c.^ 

Further, if Dr. Dorpfeld is right in his view of the opisthodomos, there is a 
remarkable and even mysterious omission in the treasury documents which have 
come down to us. These documents, preserved in inscriptions, begin with the 
above-mentioned decrees of 435 B.c. and are e.xtant in an almost unbroken series 
for the rest of the fifth century, and, less completely, for the fourth century B.c. 
Now in this long series of documents, beginning very significantly in the very 
years when the Parthenon is known to have been receiving its last touches, 
mention is made of four compartments, and only four compartments, of a temple, 
which were used as treasure-chambers. Of these four compartments three are 
rightly identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the four compartments of the 
Parthenon, namely the eastern portico, the eastern chamber or cella, and the 
western chamber. But the fourth compartment mentioned in the treasury 
documents (namely the opisthodomos) is identified by Dr. Dorpfeld, not with the 
fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely the western portico), but with the 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. It follows that, if he is right, the 
fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely the western portico) is not men- 
tioned in the treasury documents and was not used for the storing of treasure. 
If this is so, it is very remarkable, since the western portico, being at the back of 
the temple and therefore less accessible to the public, was much better adapted 
for a treasury than the eastern portico, which nevertheless, as we learn from the 
inscriptions, was regularly used as such. Surely the natural and almost inevitable 
inference from the inscriptions is that the fourth compartment mentioned in them 
(the opisthodomos) was the fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely the 

' C. 1 . A. i. No. 32 ; \v. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. r4 ; E L. Hicks, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 37. The date here assigned to the decrees has 
been questioned. But we may safely acquiesce m the unanimous and decided opinion 
of three such experts as Prof. A. Kirchhoff, Prof. W. Dittenberger, and -Mr. E. L. 
Hicks. The question is discussed at length by Prof. A. Kirchhoff in the Philolog. 
und histor. Abhandlungen of the Berlin .Academy for i 8 y 6 . Dr. Dorpfeld apparently 
accepts this date ; at least he puts the decrees later than the completion of the 
Parthenon [Miitheilungen , xii. p. 38). 

^ C. /. A. i. Nos. 117, tqi, i6r. 
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western portico), since the other three compartments of the Parthenon aie 
known to have been used as treasure-chambers for the first time in the veiy 
year after the regulations for the use of the opisthodomos as a treasure-chamber 
were first promulgated. Thus even if we had no evidence before us but that of 
the inscriptions, we should almost be driven, it seems to me, to conclude that the 
opisthodomos was the western portico of the Parthenon. This was Dr. Dorpfeld's 
own view before the discovery of the Pre-Persian temple. Indeed he argued 
strenuously for it, pointing out that the western portico was well fitted to serve as 
a treasure-chamber “since we know that it, as well as the eastern portico, was 
most carefully closed with strong railings and a door up to the architrave,” and 
concluding that “in official language the opisthodomos w2iS always the western 
portico of the Parthenon.”^ 

But there is another and independent consideration w'hich points at least as 
clearly to the conclusion that the opisthodomos was the western portico of the 
Parthenon, and not, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the western chambers of the Pre- 
Persian temple. It is this : opisthodomos was the regular name for the western 
portico, not for the w^estern chamber (or chambers), of a Greek temple. Dr. 
Dorpfeld himself formerly admitted this and used it, with justice, as an argument 
to show that the w'estern portico of the Parthenon was the opisthodomos. “In 
all temples,” he said, “the name opisthodomos designates the western poitico. 
Why should the Parthenon alone be an exception?” ^ That this is the proper 
meaning of the word opisthodomos^ as applied to a temple, can easily be shown. 
The name opisthodomos (literally ‘ back-building ’) is defined by ancient lexico- 
graphers as ‘ the back of any building."^ That it was applied to the back of a 
house is proved by a passage in Appian.** Varro® and Pollux® tell us that, in 
its application to a temple, the name opisthodomos designated the back, as opposed 
to prodomos the front. Now since prodomos^ equivalent to pronaosj w'as the 
eastern portico of a temple, it follows that its counterpart opisthodomos was the 
western portico. This is confirmed by a passage in Diodorus Siculus,® who, 
describing how Syracuse was turned into a vast w'orkshop of arms in the days 
when Dionysius w^as preparing to make war on the Carthaginians, mentions that 
even the pronaoi and opisthodomoi [i.e. the eastern and western porticoes) of the 
temples were crowded with men hammering away as if for dear life. Finally, 
this interpretation of opisthodomos is put beyond doubt by the fact that opistho- 
domos is the name applied to the western porticoes of the temples of Zeus^ and 

^ Mittkeilungen, vi. (1881) pp. 300-302. 

“ Ibid. p. 300 sq. 

® rb binod^v iravros oiK^fm-TOSy Photius, Lexicon, s.v, oTnaBoboixos ; Etymol. 
Magnum, p. 627, s.v. oTrKrSbbofxos. Cf. Hesychius, s.v. birLdBobbfxoL^ ; Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193. 

Bellum Civile, i. 20. Appian here mentions a report that Scipjo, who was 
found dead in his house, had been strangled by men introduced into the house by 
night through the opisthodomos. The term is used in the same sense by [Aeschines,] 
Epist 10 {near end). 

® De lingua Latina, v. 160, ed. Muller, " Domus Graecum, et idea in aedibus 
sacris ante cellam, ubi sedes det sunt, Graeci dicunt 7 rp 65 o/Uot', quod post oTnaBoboiiov." 

® Pollux (1. I. 6) under the heading 6 roxos iv ^ BepaTrevopTai {sal. oi BeoL) says . 
rb 5 e Trpb avrou, TrpoSofios. Kai rb Karbiripj oTrioBobofios. Cp. Antholog. Palat. 
xii. 223, 3 sq. : 

ouToj 7ct/) Kai &ya\fji.a Beov Kal vtjov bpwfiev 
avriovy ov Kal rbv bTriaBbSop-ov. 

^ See K,. Botticher, Die Tektonik der Hellenen,^ § 51, p. 472 sqq. Philostratus 
calls the eastern portico of the Parthenon pvodomos ( bk.Bi\vy\(si t* Ideiv ^otiv iv Trpo56/J.(p 
ToO IlapB€v<^vos, I it. Apollon, li. 10), though its official name pronaos. 

® XIV. 41. 

Pausanias, v. 10. 9; id., v. 13. i ; id., v. 15. 3 ; Lucian, Herodotus, i ; id-* 
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Hera ^ at Olympia. Here there is no room for ambiguity ; for the temples 
exist, though in ruins, to this day, and though both of them have a western 
portico, neither of them has a western chamber. The interpretation ‘ western 
chamber ’ is therefore excluded. 

Since, then, opistJiodomos was the regular name for the western portico of a 
temple, there can be no reason for refusing it to the western portico of the 
Parthenon. Yet Dr. Dorpfeld takes the name from the western portico of the 
Parthenon, to which it was properly applicable, and transfers it to the three 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple, to which it is at best doubtful 
whether it was really appropriate. For it is to be remembered that, though 
western porticoes were exceedingly common in Greek temples, as the remains 
of them sufficiently attest, western chambers were e.xceedingly rare ; and that 
whereas the name for the western portico is certain, the name for a western 
chamber is far from being so. Among extant Greek temples I know of three 
only which have a chamber opening from the west. They are the Parthenon, 
the Pre- Persian temple, and the old temple at Corinth. There may be more ; 
Dr. Dorpfeld, out of his abundant knowledge, would doubtless be able to say. 
Now, in the case of the Parthenon, Dr. Dorpfeld has made it highly probable 
that the western chamber was called the partUenon in the restricted sense of the 
word. In the case of the old temple at Corinth he has made it equally probable 
that the western chamber was not a b.ack-room or treasure-chamber, but a 
separate shrine or cdla'^ which could not therefore have been called opisthodamos. 
The Pre- Persian temple alone remains, and Dr. Dorpfeld assumes that the 
designation of its three western chambers was opisthodonws. But I cannot see 
that he has any positive grounds for this assumption. It may indeed be admitted 
that the name opisthodamos, the regular appellation of the western portico of a 
temple, would easily be extended to a western chamber opening off it, in the 
rare cases where such a chamber existed. This in fact seems to have happened 
in the case of the Parthenon. For Plutarch mentions that, when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes came to .kthens, the obsequious .-kthenians lodged him “in the opis- 
thodornos of the Parthenon.”® Heie the opisthodomos is most probably the 
western chamber of the temple, since the Athenians would hardly have lodged 
their formidable visitor in the open western portico. In the case of the Parthenon 
this extension of the name opisthodomos to the western chamber is easily explained 
by the fact that in Plutarch's time, and long before it, the true name of the 
W'estern chamber (namely the Parthenon in the narrow sense) had been transferred 
from it to the whole temple. The western chamber, thus deprived of its proper 
name, would naturally come to share with the western portico the name of 
n/frt/itiubmot (‘ back-building ■). But in the case of the Pre-Persian temple we 
have no evidence that its three western chambers were ever called opisthodomosA 
On the contrary we have positive evidence that shortly before the destruction of 
the temple by the Persians its western chambers were not so called. For in the 


Fugiti-oi, 7 ; id . , De morte Peregrtni, 32. Some of the reliefs representing the 
labours of Hercules which have been found at Olympia and are known to have been 
fi.xed over the western portico of the temple of Zeus, are described by Pausanias (v. 
10. 9) as being “ over the door of the opisthodomos." 

' Pausanias, v 16. i ; Dio Chrysostom, Or. .\i. (vol. i. p. 179, ed, Dindorf). 

2 Mittheilungen. xi (r8S6) p. 297 sqq. 

® Plutarch, hemetrius. 23, cp. 26, and Compar Demetr. et .Anton 4. 

■* I am unable to admit Dr. Dorpfeld s argument that the expressions io Ty 
eiri toG dmodoSbfxov and iv riq iir apioTepa soil. toG biiiodobop.ov (t / A. 1. 
No. 32) refer to the two small inner chambers m the western half ot the Pre-Persian 
temple. For the natural interpretation of these words is “in the right-hand side of 
ihe. opisthodomos" and “ in the left-hand side of the c/cf/'daefowmj '' Thiswas formerly 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s own interpretation of the passage (Mittheilungen, vi. p. 300), and I 
feel sure that it will commend itself to all unprejudiced scholars. 
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official inscription ^ which, by general consent, refers to the Pre-Persian temple 
as the Hekatompedon, and which dates from shortly before the Persian war, the 
western chambers of the temple are called, not opisthodomos, but simply “ the 
chambers in the Hekatompedon.” This inscription, discovered since Dr. Dorp- 
feld first propounded his theory, removes the last excuse for identifying the 
opisthodomos of Attic inscriptions with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. With its removal. Dr. Ddrpfeld’s argument for the restoration of the 
temple, based on the mention of the opisthodomos in inscriptions, falls to the 
ground. The argument, in fact, rests on a simple misnomer.^ 

(iii) The ‘ old temple * argument. Dr. Dorpfeld argues, on the strength of 
Homer’s testimony, that the Pre-Persian temple was the oldest temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis, existing side by side with, though separate from, a small 
temple of Erechtheus. And he maintains that ‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ 
which was burnt in 406 b.c. and the ‘ old temple’ mentioned in inscriptions of 
the fourth century B.c. must have been the restored Pre- Persian temple, which, 
by comparison with the Parthenon completed about 438 B.C., would naturally be 
called ‘ the old temple.’ 

Let us take Homer’s testimony ffrst. In opposition to Dr. Dorpfeld it has 
been rightly maintained by Mr. Eugen Petersen ^ that Homer’s evidence points 
clearly, not to two separate temples of Athena and Erechtheus, but to a single 
joint temple in which they were worshipped together. In the first of the two 
passages of Homer cited by Dr. Dorpfeld^ it is said that Athena, after appearing 
to Ulysses in the island of Scheria, departed to Athens, where she “went into 
the strong house of Erechtheus.” The poet seems to represent ‘the house of 
Erechtheus ’ as the home of Athena, whither she returned after her expedition to 
Scheria. In the second passage^ it is said that Athena settled Erechtheus in 
her own rich temple in Athens, where bulls and lambs were periodically sacrificed 
to him. About this latter passage there is no ambiguity. It is a plain statement 
that Erechtheus was worshipped in the temple of Athena.® The first passage, 

^ C. I. A. iv. p. 137 s<ig. See above, p. 560, note i. 

2 In the foregoing discussion of the opisthodomos argument I have assumed that 
Dr. Dorpfeld, in bestowing the name opisthodomos on the western chambers of the 
Pre-Persian temple, refuses it to the western portico of the Parthenon. But suppose 
he admits the western portico of the Parthenon was also called opisthodomos. It will 
follow, on his theory, that there were two, or rather three, opisthodomoi on the 
Acropolis simultaneously, namely the western portico of the Parthenon, the western 
portico of the Pre- Persian temple, and the western chambers of the latter temple. 
Yet all our authorities, literary and epigraphical, speak as if there were only one 
opisthodomos on the Acropolis. Thus whether Dr. Dorpfeld admits or whether he 
denies (and he must do one or the other) that the western portico of the Parthenon 
was called opisthodomos, his theory of the co-existence of the Pre-Persian temple and 
the Parthenon seems equally to involve him in inextricable difficulties. I may here 
mention Prof. Milchhofer’s view that the opisthodomos was a separate building, 
situated probably at the eastern end of the Acropolis [Pkilologus, 53 (1894) pp. 352- 
361). Prof. J. W. White of Harvard, in a privately printed paper of which he has 
courteously furnished me with a copy, comes by a different method to the same 
conclusion as Dr. Dorpfeld with regard to the opisthodomos, but does not hold that 
the eastern half of the Pre-Persian temple was ever rebuilt. 

^ Mittheilungen, xii. p. 62. 

■* Od. vii. 78-81. 

5 11 . li. 549 - 551 - 

® This statement is clearly fatal to Dr. Dorpfeld's opinion that the new Erech- 
theum, built towards the close of the fifth century B.c., was the first joint temple of 
Athena and Erechtheus on the Acropolis. Dr. Dorpfeld attempts to evade this difficulty 
by supposing Homer to mean that Erechtheus was worshipped within the sacred 
precinct [Updi') of Athena, though not within her temple ; he thinks that there were 
two temples, one of Athena and another of Erechtheus, standing within an enclosure 
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though not so unambiguous, seems to imply that Athena was worshipped in the 
house or temple of Erechtheus. The two passages are obviously reconcilable on 
the hypothesis that in the Homeric age Athena and Erechtheus were worshipped 
on the Acropolis at Athens in a single joint temple, which might be called either 
the temple of Erechtheus or the temple of Athena, according as the speaker 
regarded Erechtheus or Athena as the original inmate of the shrine. Such a 
temple w'as the Erechtheum. In it Erechtheus was worshipped in one chamber 
and Athena in another ; and the building was accordingly sometimes called the 
Erechtheum and sometimes (as we shall see) the temple of Athena Polias. 
Thus the Erechtheum answers exactly to Homer’s account of the shrines on 
the Acropolis ; and we may accordingly assume that when the Homeric poems 
were composed the old Erechtheum was the only temple on the Acropolis. 

This inference that the original Erechtheum was the oldest temple on the 
Acropolis is confirmed by other considerations. In the first place the Erechtheum 
was associated with the most ancient legends of Athens. When the Athenians 
wished to relate the very beginning of their history they told the legend of the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon for the possession of the country. This 
contest was believed to have taken place on the site of the Erechtheum ; for 
within its precincts were the gnarled olive-tree, the salt-well, and the mark ot 
the trident on the rock which Athena and Poseidon had respectively produced as 
evidence of their title to the land ; ' and here, when the contest was over, the 
two rivals were worshipped peacefully together.^ Further, the ancient wooden 
image of Athena, the oldest of all her images in Athens, was preserved in the 
eastern chamber of the Erechtheum ; ^ and it is natural to suppose that the 
oldest image was kept in the oldest temple. The golden lamp, too, which 
burned day and night, year in year out, in the chamber with the ancient image,'* 
suggests that this was the holiest of all the shrines of Athens ; and if the holiest 
it must almost certainly have been the oldest. Lastly, the peculiar ground-plan 
of the Erechtheum, which is unique among Greek temples, speaks strongly in 
favour of its remote antiquity. The existing temple, indeed, dates only from the 
end of the fifth century B.c. ; but its singular arrangement (notably the difference 
of level between its eastern and western chambers) seems to be explicable only 
on the hypothesis that it occupies the site and closely reproduces the plan of the 
original temple burnt by the Persians, motives of religious conservatism having 
operated to prevent any important modification of site ot plan. Thus we may 
conclude that the original Erechtheum, a joint temple of Erechtheus and Athena, 
was the oldest temple on the Acropolis and that the Pre-Persian temple must 
have been built later, perhaps in the seventh or sixth century B.C. 

Hence, when in official Attic inscriptions of the first half of the fifth century 
B.c. we find mention of ‘the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis or of 
‘ the old temple,’ it is natural to suppose that the reference is to the old Erech- 


sacred to Athena (Mittheilungen, xii. pp. 199, 207). But this view is quite irre- 
concilable with the language of Homer, who s.ays plainly that Athena settled Erech- 
theus in her own temple [vtjos) for vtjos (reu»r, vaos) always means either a temple 
or a part of a temple (namely the cella), never a sacred precinct or sanctuary (r^/aevos, 
lepSv). 

* Herodotus, viii. 55 ; Pausanias, i. 26. 5; id., i. 27. 2 ; Apollodorus, iii. rq. t. 

2 Erechtheus was identified with Poseidon. See above, p. 339 si/. 

3 C. /. A. i. No. 322 ; Pausanias, i. 26. 6 ; cp. Apollodorus, in. 14, 6. 

■* Pausanias, 1. 26. 6 s/. The lamp itself was comparatively modern, but the 

custom probably went back to the earliest days of .Athens. 

® C. /. A. i. No. I, supplemented in C /. A. iv. p. 3 sq. ; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec., No. 384. See above, p 560, notea. 

® C. I. A. i. No. 93, line 5 sq. [ypa\p'\aiiTas fv arrf.Xri ^oppa] 8 ev rod yeu rov 
dpx[“‘ot’]- The inscription, according to Prof. Kirchhoff, contains a decree “ 
guatnquam vetustum videtur non nimis antiquo ttimcn tempore lapidi incisum 
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theum. Two such inscriptions have come down to us ; and as one of them, 
which mentions ‘the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis,’ is certainly older 
than 456 B.C., and the present Parthenon was not begun until 447 it 

follows that there was on the Acropolis a temple ofBcially called ‘ the old temple 
of Athena ’ some years at least before the present Parthenon was begun. This 
‘ old temple of Athena ’ cannot have been the Pre- Persian temple, for the official 
title of the latter was the Hekatompedon.^ It must, therefore, have been the 
Erechtheum, since we have no evidence that at this period there were more than 
two temples on the Acropolis. But if the Erechtheum was called ‘ the old 
temple of Athena ’ before the Parthenon was begun, it must have been so called 
by comparison with the Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon ; from which it 
follows that, as we have already deduced from Homer’s evidence, the Erechtheum 
was the older temple of the two. 

The two inscriptions just discussed do not imply that the ‘ old temple of 
Athena ’ or ‘ the old temple ’ which they mention was entire and in use. One of 
them ^ directs that certain sacred money shall be kept “ in the enclosure to the 
south (?) of the old temple of Athena.” The other* directs that an inscription 
shall be set up “ to the north (?) of the old temple. ” If these inscriptions date from 
after the Persian war, only the blackened walls of the ‘ old temple ’ or Erech- 
theum would probably be standing at the time ; and the inscriptions do not 
imply more than this. Nor does the designation of the Erechtheum as ‘ the old 
temple of Athena ’ in inscriptions soon after the Persian war imply that the Pre- 
Persian temple or Hekatompedon, by comparison with which the Erechtheum 
was called ‘ old,’ was still standing. If the official title of the Erechtheum had 
been ‘ the old temple of Athena ’ before the war, it would continue to be so after- 
wards, even when the Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon had been razed to 
the ground. 

These two inscriptions, then, raise a presumption that in the first half of the 
fifth century B.c., even before the Persian war, the Erechtheum was officially 
known as ‘ the old temple of Athena.’ But the mutilated state of the inscriptions 
and the uncertainty as to their precise date prevent this presumption from 
amounting to proof. 

After its destruction in 480 B.c. the Erechtheum was not, so far as we know, 
rebuilt till towards the close of the fifth century B.c. From a well-known inscrip- 
tion ^ we learn that in 409/8 B.c. the new Erechtheum, then approaching com- 
pletion, was still without a roof. It can hardly, therefore, have been finished 
before the following year. Relying on the evidence of some inscriptions which 
came to light a few years ago. Prof. A. Michaelis concludes that the temple was 
completed in the summer of 408 B.c.® Only two years later, in 406 B.C., “the 
ancient temple of Athena at Athens was burnt,” to quote the words of Xenophon.” 
Dr. Dorpfeld thinks that this ‘ ancient temple of Athena ’ cannot have been the 
Erechtheum, since that temple was only about two years old at the time. 
Certainly the actual temple was new, but as it replaced a very ancient one, the 


est." From this I infer that in Prof. Kirchhoff’s opinion the decree, if not the inscription, 
dates from not later than the middle of the fifth century b. c. This is enough for the 
argument in the text ; the date when the inscription was cut does not concern us. 
t See above, p. 555, note 3. 

^ See above, p. 560, note i. 

® C. /. A. i. No. r, supplemented in C. /, A. iv. p. 3 sa. 

* C. /. A. i. No. 93. 

' C. /. A. i. No. 322 ; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part 
I. No. XXXV. 

® Mitthetlungen,^yAs. (rSSq) p. 349 sqq. For the inscriptions see C. /. A. iv. p. 
148 ; AeXrioi/ aVxmoXoytxw, 1888, p. 87 sqq. ; Mittheilungen, xiii. (1888) p. 

229 sqq. 

^ Hellenica, i. 6 . r. 
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oldest of all Athena's temples, there would be nothing surprising or unusual if the 
new temple, standing on the site and carrying on the associations and traditions 
of its venerable predecessor, should very soon be known as the ‘ ancient ’ or ‘ old 
temple of Athena,’ to distinguish it from the Parthenon, a new temple on a new 
site. Probably almost evei*>' old city could furnish one or more examples of a 
similar anomaly. Mr. H. N, Fowler* has cited the case of a new church in 
Boston which is called the ‘ New Old South,’ or simply the ‘ Old South,’ 
because it succeeded to a church called the ‘ Old South,’ and that though the new 
church stands in quite a different part of the town. The church, in fact, is 
neither old nor south, yet it is called both because its predecessor was so. 

But Dr. Dbrpfeld has other arguments to prove that ‘the ancient temple of 
Athena’ which was burnt in 406 b.c. cannot have been, as scholars used to sup- 
pose, the Erechtheum. One of his arguments is that in the official inscription of 
409/8 B.c., which contains the report of the commissioners on the progress of the 
new Erechtheum, the temple is called, not ‘the old temple of Athena,’ but ‘ the 
temple in which is the old image’ and he appears to hold that ‘the temple in 
which is the old image ’ was always the official designation of the Erechtheum. 
If this was indeed the official title of the Erechtheum, it is very remarkable that 
it should never occur again in a single inscription or in a single passage of an 
ancient writer. Is it credible that the regular official title of the Erechtheum 
should occur only once in the long series of official documents relating to the 
Acropolis which has come down to us? On the other hand, the isolated occur- 
rence in a single inscription of the phrase ‘ the temple in which is the old image ’ 
as an appellation of the Erechtheum can be explained veiy* simply if we regard 
the phrase, not as the regular title of the temple, but as a temporary one adopted 
while the new edifice was building. The inscription in which the phrase occurs 
contains a report by certain public commissioners on the unfinished state of the 
new temple. In such a document the commissioners could hardly designate as 
‘old ’ a building which was in process of construction and on the unfinished state 
of which they were actually reporting. The anomaly of describing the building 
as ‘ old ’ in such circumstances would have been too glaring. Accordingly the 
commissioners chose a title which better accorded with the facts and called it 
‘ the temple in which is the old image.’ But this cumbrous title was probably a 
temporary one and would be dropped as soon as the temple was finished. 
Certainly the title does not occur in a single inscription after the completion of 
the temple. On its completion the new Erechtheum would naturally assume in 
official as well as popular language the name of ‘ the old temple of Athena ’ in 
virtue of succeeding to the site, the functions, and the traditions of the most 
ancient temple of Athena on the Acropolis. 

Further, Dr. Dorpfeld argues that ‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ burnt in 
406 B.c. cannot have been the Erechtheum but must have been the Pre-Persian 
temple, because the fire of 406 b.c. was identical with one mentioned by Demo- 
sthenes as having taken place in the opisthodojjtos^ which Dr. Dorpfeld identifies 
with the w^estern chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. If Dr. Dorpfeld could 
indeed prove that the fire in ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 b.c. was 
identical with the fire in the opisthodomos, he would at least have made it certain 
that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ was not the Erechtheum, since the Erech- 
theum had no opisthodomos. But we know that the fires were not identical. 
For in the pas--age in which he mentions the fire in the opisthodomos Demosthenes 
is giving a list of men of high position who had been imprisoned for offences 
against the state since the archonship of Euclides (403/2 b.c.), and among them 
he mentions the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers 


* American Journal of Archaeoh^', viii (1893) p. 13 note. 

2 ToO v€uj Tov ev TToXct, iv t6 dpxoJou &ya.\fj.a, C. I. A. i. No. 322. 
® Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743. 
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of the Other gods) who had been imprisoned on account of the fire in the opistho- 
domos. It follows that the fire in the opisthodomos was later than 403/2 B.c. and 
cannot have been identical with the fire in ‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ 
in 406 B.c.i 

The view that the conflagration of 406 B.c. took place in the Erechtheum is 
confirmed by an inscription of 395/4 B.c. which relates to the restoration of a 
burnt temple.- The inscription is mutilated, but an expression which occurs in 
it makes it tolerably certain that the burnt temple referred to in the inscription is 
the Erechtheum. That eleven years should have elapsed between the burning of 
the temple and its restoration is not surprising when we reflect that in the inter\'al 
Athens had been besieged and captured by a foreign foe, had languished under 
the tyranny of the Thirty, and had experienced the horrors of civil war. How 
soon after 395/4 B.c. the restoration of the temple was completed we do not 
know. It must have been finished before 376/5 B.c., for a treasure-list of that 
year 3 makes mention of a piece of gold plate which was kept in the ‘ old temple.’ 
The temple is mentioned again under the same title in treasure-lists and other 
inscriptions of the fourth century B.c.^ At a much later date an inscription '' 
records the setting up of a statue beside ‘ the old temple of Athena Polias.’ 
That the ‘old temple of Athena Polias ’ was identical with the ‘ old temple ’ of 
the earlier inscriptions is highly probable ; and that it was the Erechtheum may 
be taken as certain, since Strabo mentions the Erechtheum under the title of ‘ the 
old temple of the Polias.’® 

Thus, on the hypothesis that ‘ the old temple ’ of the inscriptions and of 
classical writers was the Erechtheum, all is clear and consistent. Not so on Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s hypothesis that the ‘old temple’ was the restored Pre-Persian temple. 
If the ‘ old temple ’ of the inscriptions was the restored Pre-Persian temple 
which had been used as a treasury since shortly after 480 B.c. and had been 
known as ‘ the old temple’ ever since the Parthenon was built or even planned,' 
how is it that the first mention of ‘the old temple ’ as a receptacle for treasures 
occurs in an inscription of 376 B.C., about a century after the supposed restora- 


^ Dr. Dorpfeld attempts to meet this objection by drawing a distinction between 
the first and the second part of Demosthenes’s list of state offenders [Mittheilungen, 
xii. p. 44). But I cannot see that the distinction exists. If the union of the two 
boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of the other gods) 
took place in 406 B.c., as some suppose (Lolling, \n'A.$ 7 }va, ii. p. 649; cp. G. 
Gilbert, Handbuch der griech. Staatsalterihumerp' i. p. 270), this would be another 
proof that the fire in the opisthodomos could not have happened in that year, since the 
words of Demosthenes show that at the time of the fire the two boards of treasurers 
existed separately. But the earliest mention of the united board of treasurers is in an 
inscription of 403/2 B.c. apxatoAoyi/cT), 1885, p. 129). By 385/4 B.C. 

the separate boards again existed (C. I. A. li. No. 667). 

^ C. /. A. ii. No. 829. The expression referred to in the text is Kara to 
J lap5po<T€iou, “on the side of the Pandrosium.” The Pandrosium adjoined the 
Erechtheum on the west (Pausanias, i. 27. 2). A similar expression {irpos too 
nap5po<reiov) occurs repeatedly in inscriptions which admittedly refer to the building 
of the Erechtheum (C. 1 . A. i. No. 322 ; C /. A. iv. p. 151). 

® C. I. A. ii. No. 672. 

■* C. I. A. ii. Xos. 74, 163, 733, 758. 

® C. I. A. li. No. 464. 

® Strabo, ix. p. 396. See below, p. 569. 

t Dr. Dorpfeld holds that ‘ the old temple of Athena ’ mentioned m an inscription 
dating from before 456 B.c. (C I. A. i. No. i ; C. /. A. iv. p. 3 j^.) is the Pre- 
Persian temple. He must therefore suppose that the name ‘ the old temple’ ''ns 
given to the restored Pre-Persian temple before the existing Parthenon was begun, 
presumably at the time ns hen Cimon began building the older Parthenon. We have 
seen that this inscription affords no exidence of the use of ‘ the old temple ’ as a 
treasury at the time when the inscription was engraved (see above, p. 566). 
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tion of the temple ? This long silence of the inscriptions is difficult to explain on 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis. But it is natural and indeed necessary on the hypo- 
thesis that * the old temple ’ was the Erechtheum ; since the Erechtheum, after 
its destruction in 480 B.C., was not rebuilt till about 408 r.-C., was destroyed by 
fire shortly afterwards, ^ and was still rebuilding in 395/4 B.c. Thus in regard to 
the two expressions ‘ old temple ^ and opisthodomos^ on which Dr. Ddrpfeld lays 
so much stress as designations of the restored Pre- Persian temple and of a part of 
it respectively, it is most significant that the expression opisthodomos does 7 iot 
occur in treasure-lists till after the cojnpletion of the Parthenon^ and that the ex- 
pression * old tetnpW' does not occur in them till after the completion of the Erech- 
theum. This is not only intelligible but necessary if opisthodomos designated a 
part of the Parthenon, and ‘ old temple ’ designated the Erechtheum. But it is 
hardly intelligible and certainly not necessary if opisthodomos and ‘ old temple ’ 
designated respectively a part and the whole of the Pre-Persian temple which had 
been restored and used as a treasury from soon after 480 b.c. 

But this is not the only difficulty in the way of Dr. Dorpfeld's identification 
of the ‘ old temple ’ with the restored Pre-Persian temple. On his hypothesis the 
opisthodomos or western half of the Pre-Persian temple was burnt in 406 B.c. and 
its restoration after the fire is referred to in an inscription - which Prof. U. 
Kohler dates in 395/4 B.c. But we know from another inscription^ that the 
opisthodomos was in use as a treasury in 39S/7 B.C. Hence Dr. Dorpfeld is 
obliged to alter conjecturally the date of the former inscription from 395 b.c. to 
some time before 398 B.c. The grounds for dating the inscription in 395 b.c. 
are, indeed, slight ; * but so far as they go they are against Dr. Dorpfeld's theory, 
and the editor of the inscription (Prof. U. Kohler) appears to have no doubt as to 
its date. Moreover Dr. Ddrpfeld is obliged to do further violence to the same 
inscription by interpreting the expression xara to llavBpocreiov in it as a direction 
given from the standpoint of the Pre-Persian temple instead of, as it is much 
more naturally taken, from the standpoint of the Eiechtheum.’"* 

Again, we have seen that the fire in ‘ the ancient temple of Athena ’ and the 
fire in the opisthodomos were distinct conflagrations. Hence if ‘ the ancient 
temple of Athena’ was the Pre-Peisian temple and the opisthodomos was its 
western chambers, it will follow that the Pre- Persian temple was twice burnt and 
twice restored between 406 B.c. and 353 B.c.^ If to these conflagrations and 
restorations we add the burning of the temple by the Persians in 4S0 B.c. and its 
supposed restoration shortly afterwards, it results that this unfortunate temple w'as 
thrice burnt and thrice restored within about a century. And yet not a stone of 
this triple restoration remains. Fate, which has left us much of the temple as it 
w'as before its destruction in 480 B.c., has carefully obliterated every trace of its 
three subsequent restorations. 

Lastly, Dr. Dorpfeld is confronted with the difficulty that Strabo calls the 
temple which contained the perpetual lamp * the old temple of the Polias,’^ and 
that the perpetual lamp is known to have been in the Erechtheum ; from which 
the inference seems inevitable that in Strabo’s opinion the Erechtheum was ‘ the 
old temple ’ of Athena. In his first paper on the histoiy’ of the Pre-Persian 
temple Dr. Dorpfeld himself admitted that this inference was indubitable.^ Yet 

^ This IS proved by C. I. A. ii. No. 829, independently of the disputed evidence 
of Xenophon {Hellemca, i. 6. i). 

- C. I. A. li. No. 829. 

^ C. /. A. ii. No. 652, 

■* Only a single letter (I) of the archon’s name survives on the stone. 

See above, p 568, note 2. 

^ The speech of Demosthenes {Against Ttmocrates), in which the fire in the 
opisthodomos is mentioned, was composed in the archonship of Eudemus (353/2 B.C.) 

" Strabo, ix. p. 396. ® Pausanias, i. 26. 6 sq. 

^ Mittheilung^n, xii. p. 48. 
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in his second paper he not only doubted but denied the inference, maintaining 
that Strabo rightly described the Pre-Persian temple as ‘ the old temple of the 
Polias,’ but wrongly supposed it to have contained the perpetual lamp.* It is a 
necessary corollary of Dr. Dorpfeld’s present interpretation of the passage that 
.Strabo, who describes only two temples on the Acropolis (the Parthenon and ‘ the 
old temple of the Polias ’) omitted all mention of the unique and beautiful 
Erechtheum, the shrine of the most venerable monuments of Athenian history, 
and that too though he mentions the perpetual lamp which is known to have 
been in it. 

Such are some of the difficulties which beset Dr. Dorpfeld’s attempt to 
identify the ‘ old temple ’ of the inscriptions and of classical writers (Xenophon, 
Strabo) with the Pre-Persian temple. To me these difficulties appear far greater 
than those which attend the current view that the ‘ old temple ’ was the Erech- 
theum. I therefore accept the current view and reject Dr. Dorpfeld's ‘ old 
temple ’ argument for the restoration and continuance of the Pre-Persian temple. 

(iv) The Polias argument. Dr. Ddrpfeld argues that the Pre-Persian temple 
must have been restored and must have subsisted down to the Roman period at 
least, since it is mentioned by the later writers of antiquity under the title of ‘ the 
temple of Athena Polias ’ or ‘ the temple of the Polias.’ 

The current opinion of scholars has hitherto been that the expression ‘ the 
temple of Athena Polias ’ or, more briefly, ‘ the temple of the Polias ’ always 
meant the Erechtheum, the name being given to it because its eastern chamber 
had been from the earliest times the shrine of the ancient wooden image to which 
alone belonged the title of Athena Polias. If, then, Dr. Dorpfeld’s Polias 
argument for the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is to hold good, he must 
prove that the current view which restricts the name ‘ temple of Athena Polias ’ 
to the Erechtheum is incorrect ; he must prove that the Pre-Persian temple was 
also a temple of Athena Polias. This he attempts to do. He says : “ In the 
fifth and fourth centuries the Parthenon was officially called either ‘ the temple ’ 
or ‘ the temple of Athena Polias.’ Before the building of the Parthenon, its prede- 
cessor the old Athena temple (Pre- Persian temple) must have borne the same official 
titles, namely the short title ‘the temple,’ the fuller title ‘the temple of Athena,’ 
and the exact title ‘the temple of Athena Polias.’”- Thus Dr. Dorpfeld’s view 
that the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of .-Vthena Polias appears to be a simple 
deduction from his view that the Parthenon was so. The question therefore 
reduces itself to this : What is the evidence that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias ? 

Although Dr. Ddrpfeld affirms, in the passage just quoted, that in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. the full official title of the Parthenon was ‘ the temple 
of Athena Polias,’ he is unable to quote a single inscription, official or otherwise, 
of these two centuries in which the expression ‘ the temple of Athena Polias 
occurs at all. Considering the multitude of official documents of the fifth and 
fourth centuries relating to the Parthenon which have been preserved, the total 
absence in them of any mention of ‘ the temple of Athena Polias ’ raises a pre- 
sumption, very difficult to rebut, that this cannot have been the official title of 
the Parthenon. In point of fact, in the whole range of Attic inscriptions from 


* Mittheilungen, xii. p. rqg. 

^ Ib. xii. p. 196. Since Dr. Dorpfeld wrote this passage, the discovery of 
an inscription (C. /. A. iv. p. 137 sqq., see above, p. 560, note i) has proved 
that before its destmction the Pre-Persian temple was officially called, not ‘ the 
temple of .Athena Polias,’ but the Hekatompedon. But I waive this objection, 
and readily grant that if the Parthenon was called the temple of Athena Polias, its 
predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was probably called so too, although it happens 
not to be so named on the only existing inscription which indisputably refers to the 
temple. 
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the earliest to the latest times, the expression ‘ the temple of Athena Polias ’ 
appears to occur only once, namely in an insciiption of the third century B.C., in 
which there is absolutely nothing to show to which of the temples on the Acropolis 
the expression refers. ^ 

Nor does Dr. Dorpfeld, so far as I see, quote a single inscription to prove 
that the Athena of the Parthenon was called Athena Polias. 

If we put aside assumptions repeated by Dr. Dorpfeld again and again, such 
as that “ if there was a w’orship in the Parthenon at all, it can only have been a 
worship of the Polias,” ^ *‘the goddess of the citadel, Athena Polias, must have 
been worshipped in the Parthenon,”^ “when we read of the temple of Athena 
Polias we must assume that the Parthenon is meant,” ^ his arguments to show' 
that the Parthenon was a temple of Athena Polias appear to reduce themselves 
to three. 

{a) “That Athena Parthenos was the Polias is shown by a comparison of 
Aristophanes, BiniSy 826, with Thesmoph. 1136.”® I am unable to admit this 
inference. In one of the two passages cited Athena Polias is mentioned;^ in 
the other Athena is addressed under a number of complimentary names, one of 
which is Parthenos.^ But the passages, occurring in separate comedies, are 
w'holly disconnected, and a comparison of them proves nothing as to the identity 
of Athena Parthenos with Athena Polias. 

(d) From an expression ‘the old temple of Athena Polias,’ which is conjec- 
turally restored in an inscription of about 100 B.C.,® Dr. Dorpfeld infers that 
there must have been a new temple of Athena Polias and that this new temple 
was the Parthenon.^ The argument, even if we grant the correctness of the 
conjectural restoration on which it rests, does not seem to amount to much. We 
may allow that the expression ‘ the old temple of Athena Polias ’ probably 
implies a new temple of Athena, but it is not absolutely necessary that this new 
temple should have been a temple of Athena Polias ; it might have been a temple 
of Athena simply, or a temple of Athena under some other title, such as 


^ C. I. A. ii. No. 332. The inscription contains a provision that a treaty of 
alliance shall be engraved on a bronze plate and set up ‘ on the Acropolis beside the 
temple of Athena Polias.’ Dr. Dorpfeld assumes that the reference is to the 
Parthenon, but there is nothing m the inscription to justify the assumption. The 
expression ‘ temple of Athena Polias ' is conjecturally restored by Prof. U. Kohler 
in another inscription, apparently of the first century B.C., which directs that a 
decree in honour of the girls who prepared the wool for Athena’s robe shall be 
engraved on a tablet of stone and set up eV d^poTroXct Trapct rhv vabv 'Ad 7 )\vds 

IloXtdSoy ]. See Miiiheilungen, viii. (1883). p. 59. If the restora- 

tion could be proved to be correct, it would go to show that the temple referred to 
was not the Parthenon but the Erechtheum. See below, p, 573 sqq. 

- Mitiheilungen, xii. p. 192. ^ /b, p. 193. 

Ib. p. 193. 5 Ib, p. 192. 

^ Eli. \L-rrap 6 v rb tt^Xcws. rts Sat deb^ 

TrdXiovxos iarai ; ry ^avodfj.€v tov irinXov ; 

HE. Tt 5’ ovK ’AOTfuatav iwfiev TroXtdda; 

Aristophanes, Birds, 826 sqq. 

^ XO. IlaXXdSa t^]v <pCKl>xopov ifxol 
devpo KaXeiv vbfxos es xopov 
‘ira.pSivov, d^i'ya Kovpyjv, 

^ TToXiv ij/x^Tepav ex^^ 

Kai Kpdros (pavepbv fxbvTf, 

K\T] 8 ovxbs T€ KaXeirai. 

Id., Thesmophor. 1136^77. 

® C. I. A. ii. No 464. The inscription contains a decree for the erection of a 
statue of Ptolemy VIII. (117-81 B.c.) Iwapk rbv vcw t]6v dpxo-iov TTjs'AO-rjvds r[^y 
IloXidSos ....]. 

9 Mitiheilungen, xii. p. 194- 
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Parthenos. The opposition between an ‘ old temple of Athena Polias ’ and a 
‘ new temple of Athena ’ is not strict, but it is sufficiently intelligible for popular 
or even official language. 

(c) Dr. Dorpfeld’s last argument to show that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias is this : “ The votive offerings which were preserved in the 
chambers of the great temple (the Parthenon) belonged for the most part to 
Athena Polias. ” ^ AMiat the evidence for this statement is, I have failed to 
discover. Scholars are aware that lists of hundreds of votive offerings belonging 
to Athena and stored in the Parthenon have been handed down to us in inscrip- 
tions. With the help of the Indices to the Corpus of Attic Inscriptions, I have 
made a list of all the votive offerings which are expressly designated in these lists 
as the property of Athena Polias, whether preserved in the Parthenon or elsewhere. 
Here it is 

One animal’s head.^ 

Silver water-jugs (number not specified ), 3 some of them new.^ 

One silver tablet.® 

One silver wash-hand basin.® 

Two silver cups.^ 

Two offerings of Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great.® 

This is all. Of these offerings one only (the first) is known to have been in the 
Parthenon. The two silver cups are proved by a comparison with another 
inscription® to have been in the ‘old temple.’ The place where the rest were 
stored is not mentioned. Thus the number of votive offerings of Athena Polias 
which are known to have been kept in the Parthenon amounts to one. How 
in these circumstances Dr. Dorpfeld is able to affirm that most of the votive 
offerings in the Parthenon belonged to Athena Polias, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. 

The presence in the Parthenon of a single offering dedicated to Athena Polias, 
or even of a few such offerings (for I have no objection to add, though the 
concession is gratuitous, the wash-hand basin, the water-jugs, the tablet, and the 
two offerings of Roxana), cannot prove that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias. For by an exactly similar argument it might be proved that the 
Parthenon was a temple of Zeus Polieus, or of Brauronian Artemis, or of Hercules, • 
or of all three together, since votive offerings dedicated to these three divinities 
are known from inscriptions to have been kept in it.'® 

Thus the evidence adduced by Dr. Dorpfeld to prove that the Parthenon was 
a temple of Athena Polias may be pronounced inadequate. As his view that the 
Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias is merely a deduction from his 
supposed demonstration that the Parthenon was so, it necessarily shares the 
weakness of the premises from which it is drawn. Yet on the strength of this 
supposed demonstration Dr. Dorpfeld considers it probable that many later writers 
of antiquity who speak of the temple of Athena Polias or of the Polias refer to the 
Pre-Persian temple. But as, on his view, the Parthenon was also a temple of 
Athena Polias, he admits that “ in writers from Demosthenes downw-ard it cannot 
always be determined with certainty whether the Parthenon or the Pre-Persian 
temple is meant by the name ‘the temple of Athena Polias.’ On Dr. Dorp- 

' Mittheilungen, xii. p. 194. 2 C. /. A. ii. No. 649. 

® C. I. A. ii No, 678. '• C. /. A. ii. No. 699. 5 C. I. A. ii. No. 724. 

« C. /. A. ii. No. 724. 7 c. /. A. ii. No. 735. 

® C. I. A. ii. No. 737 (where the epithet IloXiidi is in both cases a conjectural 
supplement of the editor’s, the inscription being mutilated). 

® C. /. A. ii. No, 733. 

“ Zeus Poheus, C. I. A. i. Nos. T49, 151, 153-1,59 ; C. 1 . A. ii. Nos. 649, 652, 
660. Brauronian Artemis, C. I. A. i\. Nos. 646, 652, 654, 660, 66t. Hercules, 

C. /. A. i. Nos 165, 166, 167. 

Mittheilungen, xii. p. 198. 
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feld’s theory there is another source of ambiguity which he appears to have over- 
looked. The eastern chamber of the Erechtheum was also called, as he himself 
admits, ‘the temple of the Polias,*i because it contained the ancient wooden 
image of the goddess. Thus on Dr. Dorpfeld's showing there were simultane- 
ously on the Acropolis no less than three buildings to which the expression 
‘temple of Athena Polias ’ (or, ‘of the Polias’) was equally applicable. The 
ambiguity to which such a state of things tvould necessarily give rise must have 
been very perplexing. Yet the writers to whom Dr. Dorpfeld refers speak of 
‘ the temple of the Polias ’ without qualification, as if they and their readers knew 
of only one. 2 

In order to determine this question of the proper application of the title 
Athena Polias or the Polias, I have examined, I believe, all the passages in the 
Corpus of Attic Inscriptions in which the title occurs, as well as all the passages 
of classical writers bearing on the Athena Polias of Athens^ which I have been 
able to find. If I have overlooked any passage it has been through inadvertence. 
It may contribute to the solution of the question, which is of some importance 
for the history of Athenian religion and for the topography of the Acropolis, if I 
here set down the results of my inquiry."* 

In the first place, then, there are a good many passages both of inscriptions 
and of classical writers, which mention Athena Polias, without, so far as I see, 
furnishing any indication as to w'hether she was the goddess of the Erechtheum, 
the Parthenon, or the Pre-Persian temple. They may therefore be left out of 
account.® But when these passages have been eliminated, there remain many 
others which help to determine the proper application of the title Athena Polias. 

Herodotus tells us® that at some time before the conquest of Aegina by 
Athens the Epidaurians begged from the Athenians a piece of the sacred olive- 
wood in order to make two images out of it, and that the Athenians granted the 
request on condition that the Epidaurians should send yearly sacrifices to Athena 
Polias and Erechtheus. This conjunction of Athena Polias with Erechtheus 
strongly suggests that Athena Polias is here the Athena who shared the Erechtheum 
with Erechtheus. And this is confirmed by another consideration. The yearly 
sacrifices which the Epidaurians were to offer to Athena Polias and Erechtheus 


* Mittkeilungen, xii. pp. 198, 203. Dr. Dorpfeld no doubt holds that the 
expression vabs rijs IloXtdSos, as applied to the Erechtheum, designates only the 
eastern ce/la (vabs) of the temple, whereas the same expression applied to the 
Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple designates the whole temple. But this does 
not alter the ambiguity of the expression, which is the same in all three applications. 

^ Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Dr. Dorpfeld should have said Philochoms), 
Clement of Alexandria, and Himerius. The passages of these writers will be e.xamined 
presently. 

^ Other cities beside Athens had sanctuaries of Athena Polias. See Pausanias, ii. 
30. 6 ; id. , vii. 5. 9 , id. , viii. 31. 9 ; Revue Archiologique, N. S. xni. ( i866) p. 354 ; id., 
X. S. XV. (1867) p. 219 ; Dull, de Corr. HelUn. v. (i88i) p. 337 ; \V. DiUenberger, 

‘ De sacris Rhodiorum commentatio altera,' in Index Sckolarum {Halle, 1887) p. 111. 
sqq.\ id., Sylloge Ins. Grace. Nos. 117, 193; Hick's Gr. Hist Ins. No. 124; Die 
Ergebnisse dcr Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, Vorlaufiger Bericht (Berlin, 1880), p. 
76 sq. ; M. Frankel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon, i. Nos. 223, 226 

^ Most of the passages of classical writers are collected in Jahn-Michaelis, 
Pausantae descriptio areis Athenarum. A few more have been furnished by 
Michaelis’s Der Parthenon and Pape's Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen. 

® The passages are C. /. A., i. Nos. 188, 190, 273; C. I. A. ii. Nos. 57 b (p. 
403), 163, 332, 46s i (p. 419), 649. 678, 699, 724, 737, H71, 1420, 1430, 1439; 
C. /. A. 111. Nos. 133, 174,^ 826, 931, 1054. 1053, 1056, 1062, 3853, 3907 ; C./.A. 
IV. No. 279 a (p. 36) ; ' Erp - qi^epis 1884, p. 167 sij . ; Sophocles, 

Philoctetes , 134; Dinarchus, 1. 64; Praecept . gerend . reipiib . 5; Eustathius 

on Homer, II. xxii. 451, p. 1384. 

® V. 82. 
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were to be a return or equivalent for the gift of the sacred olive-wood. Now the 
Athena of the Erechtheum, above all other Athenas, was intimately associated 
with the olive. The original olive-tree which she had produced in her contest 
with Poseidon grew within the precincts of the Erechtheum ; and her own mo.>t 
ancient image in that temple was of olive-wood. ^ To no other Athena, there- 
fore, could the thank-offerings of the Epidaurians for the gift of the olive-wood 
be so fitly presented as to the Athena of the Erechtheum. Hence we may take 
it as fairly certain that by Athena Polias in this passage Herodotus means the 
Athena of the Erechtheum. 

Aristophanes, in a passage which has been already quoted,- plainly implies 
that the robe, which is known to hav'e been wov'en and presented to an image 
of Athena on the Acropolis at the great Panathenaic festival every fourth year/ 
was woven for Athena Polias ; and what is only implied by him is expressly 
stated by the scholiast on the passage and confirmed by other writers.^ Was 
then the Athena Polias to whom the robe was presented the Athena of the 
Parthenon, the Athena of the Pre-Persian temple, or the Athena of the Erech- 
theiim ? Apparently she was the Athena of the Erechtheum ; for the robe was 
woven or at least begun by two of the four girls, called arrephoroi or crrc- 
phoroip who were attached to the service of the Erechtheum and dwelt not far 
from the temple.^ This is confirmed by other considerations. The custom 
seems to have been not only to present the garment to the goddess but to clothe 
her image in it / and such a custom, bearing the marks of high antiquity, 
uould most probably be practised on Athena’s oldest image, namely the very 
ancient wooden idol in the Erechtheum. We read in Homer® that the Trojan 
priestess of Athena placed a fine robe on the knees of the image to induce the 
goddess to save the beleaguered city. And the Greek images which are histori- 
cally known to have worn real clothes seem generally to have been remarkable 
for their great age. Thus the very ancient image of Apollo at Amyclae, which 
resembled a bronze pillar, had a new coat every year, which the women uove 
for the idol in a special chamber.^ Every fourth year a college of sixteen 
women wove a robe for the image of Hera at Olympia.^*^ That the image was 
ancient we are not told ; but as the temple in which it stood was apparently 
the oldest in Olympia, having been originally a structure with mud walls and 

^ Schol on Demosthenes, xxii. 13, p. 597 ; Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christi- 
anis, 17. 

- Birds, 826 sqq. See above, p. 571, note 6. 

^ The passages of ancient writers are collected by Prof. A. Michaelis, Der 
Parthenon, p. 328 sq. Some authorities (Diodorus, xx. 46 ; Schol. on Aristophanes. 
Kniqhts, 5661 say that a robe was presented annually, f^ut the better authorities 
are in favour of the view that it was presented only every fourth year. To the 
p.issages cited by Prof. Michaelis add Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 49 and 60. 

•* Zenobius. 1. 56 ; Diogenianus, li. 7, 

■’ Harpocration. s.v. dppTjipopeiv , Etymol. Ma^qnum, p. 149, s.v. dppy]<pop€LV. 

® Pausamas. 1. 27. 3. Pausamas seems to have been mistaken as to the number 
of the arrephoroi , for he speaks of only two. Perhaps he confined the name to the 
two w ho did not weave the robe. 

' t. / A i No. 93 rot' ^6r\ov. The inscription is fragmentary, 

but the reference seems to l>e to the putting of the robe on the image of Athena. 
Morccner there were offici.als called praxie/'ii'iifiii whose business it was to clothe the 
ancient image of .\thena (Hesychius, s.v. irpa^tepyidai). 

® II. VI 87 s]q., 302 sqq. 

^ P.uisan.as, 111 16. 2, iii 19. 2 
lo. V 16. 

The limestone head of a goddess, found in the Heraeum at Olympia, has 
been conjecturally identified as that of the worshipped statue of Hera which stood 
in the temple sec note on v. 17 i). If this conjecture is right, the image of Hera 

must ha\e been ancient, since the style of the head is %ery archaic. 
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wooden pillars, ^ the custom of weanng the robe for the image was doubtless 
of great antiquity. Before setting to woi'k at the loom the women had to purify 
themselves with pig’s blood and water — a mark of an ancient rite. Again, the 
curious bronze statue of a man leaning on a spear, which stood in the busiest 
quarter of the city of Elis, was clothed in a garment of fine linen which appears 
to have been renewed from time to time. That the image was of an antique 
Eastern pattern seems proved by its history and the title of Satrap which it 
bore.^ The image of Aesculapius at Titane was clad in a white woollen shirt 
and a mantle. It w’ould seem to have been very ancient, for Pausanias tells us 
that it was impossible to discover who had made it, though some people referred 
It to Alexanor, the grandson of Aesculapius, wdio was said to have founded the 
sanctuary.^ The ancient image of Hera at Samos'* possessed a large w'ard- 
lobe of garments of many hues — w’hite, blue, crimson, purple, and pied, some of 
them much the worse for w’ear.® The image of Dione at Dodona seems to 
have been arrayed in fresh garments from time to time ; for on one occasion, 
probably when her clothes were growing shabby, her husband Zeus of Dodona 
commanded the Athenians in an oracle to adorn her image afiesh. The Athe- 
nians obeyed and sent a supply of gorgeous raiment, in which the image of the 
goddess was decked out.*^ From the great antiquity of the worship of Zeus 
and Dione at Dodona it is safe to infer that the image of Dione w'as very old ; 
and as along with the rest of the finery the Athenians sent the goddess a new 
face or mask, it seems probable that the image w'as of wood. On the Acropolis 
Itself the ancient image of Brauronian Artemis was clad in many robes of various 
shapes, the offerings of devout women : and the custom was extended to the 
later image, a work of Praxiteles.” These analogies, not to cite others from 
the customs of barbarous peoples,'^ confirm the view that tlie image of Athena 
Polias which was pcrio<lically dressed in a new robe mu't ha\e been the ancient 
wooden image in the Erechtheum.’'^ This probability is still further strength* 

* See Dr. Durpfeld in Histonschc loui phtlolo^ts>:he Aufsatze Ernst Curtius 
^ewidmet, p. 139 sqq., and note on v. 16. i 

2 Pausanias, vi 25. 5 sq Pausanias's language — Trepi/i^dWoi'cn) points 

to a custom of renewing the clothes. A Greek inscription containing a dedication to 
the Satrap ilod has been found in Phoenicia. See note on vi. 25. 5 

^ lb. 11. II. 6, 

■* Ib. vii 4. 4. See Overbeck, Cricih Kunstniyt/ioloi^u', ni p 12 sqq. 

^ The list of her wardrobe is preserved m inscriptions. See C. Curtius, In- 
schrifkn und Studitu zur (ksrhu/itc von bamos, pp 10 sq., 17 sqq. 

Hypendes. lii. col 35*37, p- 43 sq., ed Blass. 

^ C. I. A. ii Xos. 751. 754 • 75S ; Pausanias. i 23. 7 , Jahn - Michaelis, 
P.iusantae doscriptio urns .I'/zcnun/m, p 8 Another image of later times which is 
known to have worn real cloilie's was the image of llithyi.i at Aegium : it was a work 
of the sculptor Damophon of M<-'‘‘enc (Pausanuxi. \n 23. 5 sq.) 'Die wooden 
images (^oai'a) of the Tweh-* Cjods at Magnesia on the Maeander were clothed in 
their finest robes and carried ,n procession into the market-place on the twelfth day 
of the month Artemision, we learn from an inscription recently found at Magnesia 
\.fahrbuch d urch. Inst. 9 1 1S94), Archaologischer Anzeiger, p. S3 sq ) ; but whether 
these images were ancient or not. does not appear. 

^ Acosta, His\'ry of thr Indies, book v. eh 29 (vol 11 p 37S. Hakluyt Society) , 
\. G. Wood. Xuturul Hist^’/y il Man. 11 p 410. G Turner, .'^amoa, p 268 

^ In.-criptions of aliout 100 h r show that at that time there were 100 to 120 
maidens who “ wrought the wuol for Athena's robe ” See Prof D Kehler in .lA/- 
thciiunycn, viii. tiS33} pp 57-66; Eullttin de ('orr IlcEtniquc, xiii (1889) p. 
170 This points to the weaving of a large robe suitable fi'r a colossal image. 
Hence Dr. Dorpfeld believe-s that the rube was dedicated to Athena of the Parthenon 
{Mittheilun^cn. xn p 200) It is possible that this may have been the case m later 
times. But wc know nothing as to the size of the ancient wooden image in the 
Erechtheum. and it is extremelv improbable that the custom of periodically presenting 
this most venerable image with a new robe should ever have been discontinued. 
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ened by the Dresden Athena,^ a statue of a thoroughly archaic type wearing 
a robe embroidered with the very scenes which are known from ancient writers 
to have been wrought on the robe which was periodically placed on Athena’s 
image on the Acropolis.^ The statue in question is certainly not a copy of the 
Athena of the Parthenon, the type of which is now familiar to us from the 
Lenormant and Varvakeion statuettes and the gold medallions of the Hermitage 
Museum. It can hardly, therefore, be anything but a copy of the archaic 
Athena of the Erechtheum clothed in the embroidered robe which her hand- 
maidens w'ove for her. True, the copy is itself not archaic but archaistic, that 
is, it is a somewhat late copy of a really archaic image, as is shown by the free 
style of the scenes on the robe compared with the stiffness and constraint of the 
statue itself. But this only goes to prove that at the comparatively late time 
when the copy was executed the robe of state continued to be placed, not on the 
perfect statue of Athena in the Parthenon, but on a far ruder image of the god- 
dess, most probably on her ancient wooden image in the Erechtheum. On the 
whole, then, we may safely conclude that when, in the passage under discussion, 
Aristophanes speaks of the robe of Athena Polias, he is referring to the Athena 
of the Erechtheum. 

Aeschines mentions that the priestess of Athena Polias was chosen from the 
family of the Eteobutads.® That Athena Polias is here the Athena of the 
Erechtheum is quite certain. For the Eteobutads or Butads, who furnished the 
priestesses of Athena Polias, furnished also the priests of Erechtheus ; “* their 
legendary ancestor Butes had an altar in the Erechtheum,^ and was said to be 
either a twin brother of Erechtheus® or a son of Poseidon,^ who in the 
Erechtheum was identified with Erechtheus ; the portraits of the family were 
painted on the walls of the Erechtheum ; ® the statues of some of them stood 
within it ; ® and a genealogical tree tracing the descent of one branch of the 
family from Erechtheus was dedicated in the temple.*® Hence, whenever the 
priestess of Athena Polias is mentioned in an inscription** or by an ancient 
writer,*^ we may be sure that the reference is to Athena of the Erechtheum. It 


* See O. Jahn, De antiguissimis Mmervae simulacris Atticis, p. 12 ; Muller- 
Wieseler, Denkmaler, i. pi. x. No. 36 ; Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech. n. rom. 
Mythologie, i. p. 694 ; Overbeck, Cesch. d. griech. PlasHk,^ i. p. 255 sq. 

® The scenes represented the wars of the gods and giants ; Athena’s triumph 
over Enceladus is mentioned in particular. See the passages collected by Prof. A. 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 328. 

® Aeschines, ii. 147, with the scholiast on the passage (p. 308, ed. Schultz) ; 
cp. Harpocration and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ’ETco/SonriiSat. On the family of the 
Eteobutads (originally Butads simply) see J. Topffer, Attische Genealo^e, p. 113^77. 

^ [Plutarch,] Pit. X. Oral. pp. 841 b, 843 bee (where the case is mentioned of 
a brother and sister who held the priesthood of Erechtheus and the priesthood of 
.Athena respectively). Erechtheus was identified with Poseidon (above, p. 339 sq.) ; 
hence his priesthood was called sometimes the priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, 
sometimes the priesthood of Poseidon simply. 

® Pausanias, i. 26. 5. A fragment of a marble seat bearing the inscription ‘ ‘ of 
the priest of Butes” (iep^ois Bovrov) has been found in the Erechtheum {C. /. A. iii. 
No. 302). 

® Apollodorus, iii. T4. 8. 

^ Eustathius on Homer, //. i. r. p. 13 ; Etymolog. Magnum, p. 209 sq., s.vv. 
BourdSat and BovrldTjs. 

® Pausanias, i. 26. 5. 

“ [Plutarch,] Pit. X. Orat. p. 843 e. 1® Ib. l.c. 

** C. 1 . A. ii. Nos. 374, 1377. 1392 b (p. 350) : C. /. A. iii. Nos. 29, 63, 174 a 
(p. 49t), 836, 872 ; 'Eifnjfifpls apxaio\<rfiicq, 1883, p. 141 sq. , Inscr. No. rq. 

*-* Aeschines, li. 147. with the scholiast j Strabo, ix. p, 394 sq. • Plutarch, De 
vitioso pudore, r4 ; Lucian, Piscator, 21, cp. 47 ; Biogr. Graeci, ed. Westermann, 
p. 267 ; Harpocration and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ’ETeo/SocrdSai. 
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may be added that the fact of Athena Polias and Erechtheus having been served 
by members of the same ancient family favours the view that from the earliest 
times, and not merely, as Dr. Dbrpfeld supposes, from the close of the fifth 
century B.C., the two worships had been conjoined in a single temple. 

The antiquary Philochorus, who wrote his account of Attica about 260 
B.C.,^ refers in a well-known passage to the temple of Athena Polias. The 
passage is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,® and the context proves that 
the quotation is literal. It runs thus : “ A bitch having entered into the temple 
of the Polias and gone down into the Pandrosium, ascended the altar of Zeus of 
the Courtyard which stands under the olive-tree, and there lay down.” It is 
practically certain that ‘ the temple of the Polias ’ is here either the Erechtheum 
as a whole or its eastern chamber, the cella of Athena Polias. F or the Pandrosium 
or sanctuary of Pandrosus immediately adjoined the Erechtheum on the west ; ® 
and the sacred olive-tree, under which the dog lay down, was in the Pan- 
drosium.* Further, the eastern chamber of the Erechtheum is on a higher 
level than the western chambers of the temple, and there seems to have been a 
communication between the two halves of the building.® Thus the dog prob- 
ably entered the eastern chamber of the Erechtheum by the portico, went down 
(SGa-a) the stairs into the western chambers, and then passed out through the 
western door into the Pandrosium. This interpretation fits so well with the 
plan of the Erechtheum that it can hardly fail to be right. Hence we have the 
testimony of Philochorus that in the third century B.c. the Erechtheum or its 
eastern chamber was called the temple of the Polias. As an antiquary who had 
made a special study of the history and monuments of Athens, Philochorus was 
not likely to be mistaken as to the temple of Athena Polias, and his evidence is 
therefore of the greatest weight. It will be observed that he writes as if he 
knew of only one such temple. 

Strabo® mentions two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, namely the 
Parthenon and “ the old temple of the Polias, in which is the never dying lamp.” 
We have already seen that this ‘ old temple of the Polias ’ must be the Erechtheum, 
since the perpetual lamp is known to have been in the Erechtheum. 

Plutarch, in speaking of ancient wooden images, mentions “the wooden 
image of the Polias set up by the aborigines, which the Athenians preserve to this 
day.”^ This ancient wooden image is of course the old wooden image of Athena 
in the Erechtheum. Therefore by ‘ the Polias ’ Plutarch clearly understood the 
Athena of the Erechtheum. The scholiast on Demosthenes® also calls the 
wooden image of Athena on the Acropolis the image of Athena Polias, dis- 
tinguishing it from the other two famous images of the goddess on the Acropolis, 
namely the gold and ivory statue of Athena Parthenos and the colossal bronze 
image of Athena Promachos. 

Pausanias, in mentioning the same ancient image of Athena in the Erech- 
theum, records its great antiquity and says that in the olden time the Acropolis 
was called the j>t)Rs ( ‘ city ’).® The remark is obviously intended to explain 


* Cp. Prag^. Hist. Graec. ed. Miiller, i. p. Ixxxiv. 

® De Dinarcho judicium, 3 kvw fis t'ov rfis IloXidJos veCiv ciVcXSoOtra Kal SCaa 
ek rb Uai’dpbaeiov, M rav jjap-bp dva/Sauo tou 'EpKeiov Aibs rbv iwb rp iXatq. 
KaHKeiTO. 

® Pausanias, i. 27. 2. 

* Apollodoms, ill. 14. r. Herodotus speaks (viii. 55) as if the olive were in 
the Erechtheum itself ; but this may be only a loose mode of expression. The 
evidence of Pausanias (i. 27. 2) is indecisive. 

5 This is thought probable by Dr. Dorpfeld (Mittheilungen, xii. p. 58). 

® IX. p. 396. 

r Plutarch, De daedalis Plataeensibus, in Dubner's ed. of Plutarch, vol. lii. 


p. 20. 

® -xxii. r3, p. 597. 
VOL. It 


2 P 


® Pausanias. i. 26. 6. 
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the epithet Polios applied to the goddess of the old image. There can therefore 
be no doubt that to Pausanias the Athena of the Erechtheum was Athena Polias, 
and that when a few lines lower down ^ he mentions various antiquities ‘ in the 
temple of the Polias ’ he means his readers to understand that he is still in the 
Erechtheum. 

Lucian represents an imaginary assembly of philosophers taking place on the 
Acropolis “in the eastern portico (prontws) of the Polias,” where they were pro- 
vided with seats by the priestess.^ We have seen that the priestess of Athena 
Polias served in the Erechtheum. It follows that by “ the eastern portico of 
the Polias ” Lucian means the eastern portico of the Erechtheum. 

Clement of Alexandria says that Erichthonius was buried “in the temple of 
the Polias.”^ As Erichthonius was identical with Erechtheus,* the ‘temple of 
the Polias ’ in which he was buried can only have been the Erechtheum, where 
he was worshipped jointly with Athena. Clement’s statement that Erichthonius 
was buried in the temple of the Polias is copied by Amobius.® 

Philostratus * mentions “ the image of Athena Polias ” among the oldest 
images in Greece. He clearly refers to the ancient image in the Erechtheum. 

Lastly, Himerius, in speaking of the Acropolis, mentions “ the temple of the 
Polias and the neighbouring precinct of Poseidon,” adding “ for after their contest 
we united the divinities to each other in their shrines. ” ^ Obviously he is speak- 
ing of the Joint temple of Athena and Poseidon (Erechtheus), that is, the 
Erechtheum. 

Thus it appears that ancient writers from Herodotus to Himerius regularly 
understood Athena Polias to be the Athena of the Erechtheum. But there is 
more evidence to the same eflfect. The sacred serpent, which lived in the 
Erechtheum and seems to have been neither more nor less than Erichthonius or 
Erechtheus himself, was called the guardian of Athena Polias.® This implies 
that Athena Polias was the goddess of the temple in which the serpent had his 
den, namely the Erechtheum. Further, there have been found on the Acropolis 
and its southern slope some pedestals which, as we learn from the inscriptions 
on them, formerly supported statues of girls who had served Athena Polias as 
errephoroifi The Athena Polias of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the Athena 
of the Erechtheum, since, as we have seen already, the girls called errephoroi 
were attached to the service of the Erechtheum and dwelt near it. As if to put 


t i. 27. I. 

* Lucian, Piscator, 21. Dr. Dorpfeld thinks that Lucian must have meant the 
eastern portico of the Parthenon, because “it was the only portico on the Acropolis 
adapted by its size to be the meeting-place of such an assembly" {Mittheilungen, xii. 
p. igg). He seems to forget that any portico is large enough to accommodate an 
imaginary assembly. 

® Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter. 

* Schol. on Homer, //. li. 547, ed. Bekker ; Etymol. Magnum, p. 371, s.v. 

’Epcx^ri^r. 

® Adversus Nat tones, vi. 6. ApoUodorus says (iii. 14. 7) that Erichthonius was 
buried “in the precinct {refieyos) of Athena." 

® PiV. Apollon, ill. 14. 

’’ Himerius, Eel. v. 30. 

® Hesychius and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. olKovpbv ; Eustathius on Homer, Od. 
•■357. P- 1423- Hesychius says that the serpent lived “ in the sanctuary of Erech- 
theus ” ; Eustathius that it lived “ in the temple of the Pohas." These were merely 
different names of the same place. That Erichthonius (Erechtheus) was a serpent 
pure and simple was often recognised by the ancients (Pausanias, i. 24. 7 ; Hyginus, 
Astron. ii. 13 ; Tertullian, De Spectaculis, 9 ; cp. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, vii. 24, 
where Athena is said to have been the serpent’s mother). As Demosthenes, in his 
farewell to Athens, coupled Athena Polias with her serpent and owl (Plutarch, Demo- 
sthenes, 26), he was probably thinking of the Athena of the Erechtheum. 

® C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1390, 1391 ; C. /. A. iii. Nos. 887, 916, 917, 918. 
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this beyond a doubt, one at least of the inscriptions ^ records that the girl served 
“ Athena Polias and Pandrosus.” As Pandrosus was one of the three maidens to 
whom Athena entrusted the infant Erichthonius (Erechtheus),^ and as her temple 
was actually contiguous to the Erechtheum,^ it is certain that Athena Polias with 
whom she is associated in this inscription was the Athena of the Erechtheum. 
For a similar reason when we leam from another inscription* that the Athenian 
lads (epheboi) sacrificed on the Acropolis “ to Athena Polias and to the Nursing 
Mother (Kourotrophos) and to Pandrosus,” we may be sure that the Athena 
Polias to whom these sacrifices were offered was the Athena of the Erechtheum.® 
Thus far all the passages of ancient authors and inscriptions which we have 
examined either support the view that Athena Polias was the goddess of the 
Erechtheum or are neutral. There remain, however, three passages of ancient 
writers which do more or less countenance Dr. Dbrpfeld’s opinion that Athena 
Polias was also the goddess of the Parthenon. The gold and ivory statue of 
Athena which Phidias made for the Parthenon is called by Clement of Alexandria 
the statue of the Polias.® Here, then, indubitably Clement speaks of the Athena 
of the Parthenon as Athena Polias. Again, a scholiast on Aristophanes ^ says 
that the opisthodomos was “behind the temple of Athena Polias.” If this means 
that the opisthodomos was a compartment at the west end of the temple in 
question, the scholiast must here be speaking either of the Parthenon or 
(according to Dr. Dbrpfeld) of the Pre-Persian temple, since the Erechtheum 
had no opisthodomos. In either case his statement would favour the opinion of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, according to whom both the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple 
were temples of Athena Polias. Lastly, Eustathius ® speaks of “the image of the 
Gorgon dedicated to Athena Polias.” It is possible that Eustathius was here 
thinking of the ivory head of the Gorgon Medusa which adorned the breast of the 
statue of Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon.® 

These three passages are, so far as I see, the only ones in all ancient litera- 
ture which at all favour Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that Athena Polias was the goddess 


t C. /. A. iii. No. 887 ; cp. C. /. A. ii. No. 1390. 

® Pausanias, i. t8. 2, &c. 

® Ib. i. 27. 2. 

* C. /. A. ii. No. 481. 

® For the sake of completeness I will here notice two more inscriptions which 
might perhaps be quoted to prove the identity of .-Athena Polias with Athena of the 
Erechtheum, though I attach little weight to their evidence. (r) Two silver cups 
preserved in ‘ the old temple ’ bore the inscription ‘ sacred to Athena Polias ’ (C. /. A. 
ii. No. 73s compared with No. 733). 'The old temple,’ as we saw, was probably 
the Erechtheum ; hence, it might be inferred, the Athena Polias to whom these cups 
were dedicated was the goddess of the Erechtheum. But this inference would be 
very precarious, since we have seen in the case of the Parthenon that the votive offer- 
ings stored m a temple did not always belong to the deity of the temple. (2) A 
mutilated inscription, as partially restored by Prof. Kirchhoff (C. /.A. ii. No. 464, 
see above, p. 571, note 8), makes mention of ‘ the old temple of .Athena Polias.’ If 
Prof. Kirchhoff s restoration is nght, and if ‘ the old temple ’ was, as I have shown 
grounds for believing, the Erechtheum, this inscription furnishes another proof that 
Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum. But as this proof depends on these 
two conditions, little stress can be laid on it. 

® Protrept. iv. 47, p. 41, ed. Potter. 

t P tutus, 1193. 

** On Homer, Od. xi. 634, p. 1704- Eustathius is here referring to the story that 
a thief had once stolen the Gorgon’s head from an image of Athena on the .Acropolis 
(Isocrates, xviii. 57 ; Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ^CKovpr/os ; see O. Jahn in 
Berichte d. k. sacks. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Philolog. hist. Cl. x. (1858), pp. 
107-109). But we do not know from which of her images the object was supposed 
to have been stolen. 

® Pausanias, i. 24. 7. 
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of the Parthenon as well as of the Erechtheum. The passage of Eustathius 
is almost valueless on account of its ambiguity, not to speak of the lateness 
of the writer. There remain, therefore, to support Dr. Dorpfeld’s view 
the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, a Christian writer living in Egypt in the 
second century A.D., and that of a scholiast on Aristophanes of unknown date. 
All other passages of ancient writers and all the inscriptions without exception 
either support the view that Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum or 
are neutral. In the face of this vast preponderance of evidence we can hardly 
doubt that Clement of Alexandria and the scholiast on Aristophanes were mis- 
taken, and that Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum alone. If so, 
Dr. Ddrpfeld’s Polias argument in favour of the restoration of the Pre-Persian 
temple must be given up. 

(v) The Pausanias argument. Dr. Dorpfeld holds that the restored Pre- 
Persian temple was seen by Pausanias in the second century of our era and was 
described by him in a passage quoted below.* At this point of his work Pau- 
sanias is describing the Acropolis. In the preceding chapter he had mentioned 
the precinct of Brauronian Artemis at the south-western side of the Acropolis ; 
and he is now proceeding eastward from it towards the eastern front of the 
Parthenon, describing in topographical order everything he met with that seemed 
to him of interest. He is now standing either to the west or to the north of the 
Parthenon and he mentions a temple. Dr. Dorpfeld holds that Pausanias is now 
on the north side of the Parthenon and that the temple which he mentions is the 
Pre-Persian temple. That he is now on the north side of the Parthenon is 
proved. Dr. Dorpfeld thinks, by the fact that almost immediately after mention- 
ing the temple he mentions an image of Earth praying for rain,^ which is known 
from an inscription cut in the rock to have stood a little to the north of the Par- 
thenon, between it and the site of the Pre-Persian temple. The present passage 
would therefore. Dr. Dorpfeld argues, be a very appropriate place in which to 
describe the Pre-Persian temple. He believes that there is a lacuna in the 
passage, that a whole page has probably dropped out, and that it contained 
a description of the temple and its opisthodomos. 

I agree with Dr. Dorpfeld in thinking that there is a lacuna in the text of 
Pausanias at this point,® that a fuller description of the temple mentioned at the 
end of the passage has dropped out, and that the present would not be an 
inappropriate place in which to describe the Pre-Persian temple, if it still existed. 
Accordingly if Dr. Dorpfeld’s other arguments had convinced me that the Pre- 
Persian temple had been restored and had subsisted down to Pausanias's time, I 
should have been disposed to believe with him that Pausanias had described it 
here. But as his other arguments, in my judgment, entirely fail to support his 
conclusion, I can hardly think that Pausanias here described a temple the history 

* Pausanias, i, 24. 3. As pnnted in Schubart's edition the passage stands thus : 
XAexTai /j.01 Kal ■wparcpov ws ’Afftjvaiois trepuTain-epltv n f) roij dXXois ra Bela ian 
(Twoudijs. TrpQroi pdv yap ’Adrivav iwaivt)fw.(sav 'Epydvqv, vpCiToi d' dxiiXous 'Epp-ds 
* * opov 3^ aepiinv iv rip ya<p ’ZwovSalajy Salpwv (ariv. For various attempts which 
have been made to emend it see Critical Note on the passage, vol. i. p. 564. 

® Id. For the inscription see C. I. A. ni. No. 166. It is cut in the rock about 
30 feet north of the seventh column on the north side of the Parthenon (reckoning 
from the west). 

® The counter arguments of my friend Dr. Verrall have not convinced me of the 
soundness of the text (see Miss Harrison and Mrs. Verrall’s Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athe?is, p. 610 sg.) That a verb such as ifrol-i\<xay has dropped out 
after dxiiXous 'Eppds is certain, for as the text stands there is nothing to govern this 
accusative. And that a fuller mention of the temple referred to in the words Iv Tip 
vaip has dropped out is nearly certain, for it would be contrary to Pausanias's manner 
to speak thus of ‘ the temple ’ without having specified the temple to which he was 
referring. 
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of which is otherwise a total blank from its destruction in 480 B.c. down to the 
excavation of its ruined foundations in 1886. In these circumstances the view 
advocated by H. N. Ulrichs ^ is still, in my opinion, the most probable, namely 
that the temple here mentioned by Pausanias was a temple of Athena Ergane (‘ the 
Worker’)- Certainly the defective passage opens with a mention of Athena Ergane ; 
and that the goddess was worshipped on the Acropolis under this title is proved by 
the discovery on the Acropolis of no less than five inscriptions containing dedica- 
tions to Athena Ergane. ^ As two of these inscriptions^ were found on the terrace 
between the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis and the west end of the Parthenon, 
it is not improbable that there may have been a small temple of Athena Ergane 
here. The southern part, indeed, of the terrace was occupied by a large building 
supposed to have been the Chalkotheke or ‘ store-house for bronzes ’ "which is 
known from an inscription ^ to have stood on the Acropolis. The foundations of 
this building, which abutted on the southern wall of the Acropolis and had a 
colonnade along its northern front, were discovered a few years ago.® But there 
is room enough for a small temple on the northern part of the terrace, and this 
position would fit in perfectly with Pausanias’s route. It is true that though this 
part of the terrace has been excavated no foundations of a temple have been 
found. But if the temple was small the foundations might easily be removed. 
Similarly we know that there was a temple of Pandrosus on the Acropolis 
adjoining the Erechtheum,® but none of the foundations has been discovered. 
It is to be remembered that some of the buildings which Pausanias calls temples 
were tiny ; for example he gives the name of temples to the choregic monuments ^ 
of which a specimen has survived in the well-known monument of Lysicrates at 
the eastern foot of the Acropolis. The temple of Athena Ergane, supposing 
that there was such a temple and that it stood on this terrace, could not be older 
than the end of the fifth century B.c., since the terrace appears to have been 
reduced to its present level at that date.® 

The supposition that in the passage under discussion Pausanias is describing 
a temple to the west of the Parthenon fits in with the traveller’s route rather 
better than Dr. Dorpfeld’s \’iew that he is describing the Pre-Persian temple. 
For Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis requires that Pausanias should have passed by 
without mention the image of Earth on his w'ay to the Pre-Persian temple, and 
that after quitting the temple he should have retraced his steps westward till he 
came to the image, then faced about once more and proceeded eastward to the 
front of the Parthenon. Whereas on the other hypothesis Pausanias proceeds 
uniformly eastward from the Propylaea to the front of the Parthenon, without 
once in the interval returning on his steps, unless it be to describe the statues on 
one side of the road after he had first described those on the other. ^ 

(vi) In conclusion I venture to state explicitly two architectural considera- 
tions, admitted by Dr. Dorpfeld himself, which have already been implicitly 

^ Reisen und Forschungen, 2. pp. 148-155. 

- C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1428, 1429, 1434, 1438; C. /. A. iv. No. 373 p. 205; 
AcXtiov dpxo-f-o\oyLK 6 p , 1888, p. 138. 

2 C. I. A. 11. 1429 (see H. N. Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen, 2. p. 154) ; 
C. I. A. iv. No. 373 (^), p. 205. 

^ C. I. A. ii. No. 61. 

5 See Dr. Dorpfeld, ' Chalkothek und Ergane-Tempel,’ Miitkeilungen, xiv. (1889) 
pp. 304-313. 

® Pausanias, i. 27. 2. 

" Ib. i. 20. I vaol Seujp es rovro fieyoAoi, where we should probably read 5 aov 
for dedv with Prof. C. Robert. See vol. i. p. 563. 

® Dr. Dorpfeld in Mittheilungefi, xiv. (1889) p. 313. 

^ See Pausanias, 1. 24. i rovrinv Tr 4 pav Cjv eiprjKa In Pausanias -jr^pav 

nearly always means ‘ opposite to,’ not ‘ beyond.’ See Prof. A. Michaelis in MittheiF 
ungen, 11. p. i J’yy. 
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indicated in the course of this paper, and which seem to tell strongly against his 
theory. In the first place, if the temple was rebuilt twice or even thrice after 
the Persian war, it is surprising that no vestige of these restorations has survived, 
and that all the remains of the temple, which are considerable, should date from 
before the Persian war. In the second place, if Dr. Dorpfeld is right, the 
Athenians built the beautiful caryatid porch of the Erechtheum, one of the gems 
of Greek architecture, within about 6 feet of the long dead wall of the Pre- 
Persian temple ; and they not only suffered that temple to remain blocking up 
the porch, hut when it had been providentially burnt, they deliberately restored 
it. It is hard to suppose the Aiheni.ans guilty of such an outrage upon good 
taste. Dr. Dorpfeld seeks to palliate it by comparing the case of the Parthenon 
frieze, which was fixed m a position so high and at such an angle to the spectator 
that it must have been impossible to view it properly from the ground. But the 
cases are not parallel. The laws of Greek architecture reijuired that the Parthenon 
frieze should be where it was ; they did not require that the beautiful porch of 
one temple should be blocked up and hidden by the long dead wall of another. 

On the whole, then, the balance of evidence appears to incline decidedly 
against Dr. Dnrpfeld's theoiy tluu the Pre-Pcrsian temple, shorn of its colonnade, 
was restorerl after its destruction in 480 u.r., and that it continued to disfigure 
the Acnqiohs all through the rot of the classical ages. But I am far from laying 
down dogmatically a conclusii>n uhich is reached only by a somewhat delicate 
weighing of the arguments on both .'iides, and I will withdraw any or all of the 
objoctmns I have urged to Dr. DorpfeUrs theory if he or any one else can prove 
them to be untenable. 
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